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PREFACE. 

THE  following  book  contains  five  Letters,  on  the  au- 
thorship of  Junius's  Letters,  which  were  addressed,  four 
of  them  to  gentlemen,  whom  the  writer  has  the  good 
fortune  to  number  among  his  friends,  CHARLES  BUT- 
LER, ESQ.,  the  REV.  DR.  MARTIN  DAVY,  M.  D.,  GOD- 
FREY HIGGINS,  ESQ.,  and  SIR  UVEDALE  PRICE, 
with  a  fifth  addressed  to  SIR  JAMES  MACKINTOSH, 
with  whom  he  has  not  the  honour  of  being  acquainted. 
These  five  Letters  were  privately  circulated  among 
the  friends  and  acquaintance  of  the  Author,  and  sent 
to  such  strangers,  as  were  known,  or  thought  likely, 
to  take  an  interest  in  the  discussion  of  a  question, 
which  has  for  so  many  years  exercised  the  understand- 
ings of  intelligent  and  wise,  the  acuteness  of  ingenious 
and  sagacious  men,  and  the  curiosity  of  the  literary 
public.  The  Author  had  conceived  that  he  should  be 
able,  by  a  strict  process  of  reasoning,  by  extensive  re- 
searches, by  a  wary  examination  into  facts,  by  a  diligent 
survey  of  what  had  been  written  on  some  parts  of  the 
subject,  and  by  uniform  impartiality  and  candour,  to 
throw  some  light  on  the  question,  and  to  furnish  others 
with  some  safe  and  certain  means  of  pursuing  their  en- 
quiries to  a  successful  termination.  He  had  not  miscal- 
culated in  this  respect,  if  he  may  be  allowed  to  judge 
from  the  numerous  communications,  which  he  has  receiv- 
ed from  persons,  who  are  well  qualified  to  give  an  opi- 
nion, from  their  acquaintance  with  the  subject,  and  their 
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powers  of  discrimination  ;  and  the  reader  will  find  some 
proofs  of  this  fact  in  the  book  itself.  Emboldened  by 
their  "  words  of  encouragement,"  "  smiles  of  favour," 
and  "  acts  of  assistance,"  he  now  lays  before  the  public 
these  compositions  with  many  alterations  and  consider- 
able additions.  He  trusts  that  the  reader  will  discover 
in  them  the  marks  of  a  mind  accustomed  to  investigate 
without  prejudice,  to  refute  without  bitterness,  and  to 
decide  without  dogmatism ;  and,  whatever  criticisms  his 
performance  may  receive  from  the  public  censors  of  lite- 
rature, he  will  be  ready  to  acknowledge  any  errours, 
which  they  may  detect  in  his  arguments,  and  to  rectify 
any  mistakes,  which  he  may  unintentionally  have  made 
in  matters  of  fact. 

The  reader  will  perceive  from  the  dates  of  the  Letters 
that  they  were  written  at  different  times,  as  the  Author 
found  intervals  of  leisure  amidst  literary  pursuits  of  a 
weightier  and  very  different  nature.  This  circumstance 
'will  account  for  several  repetitions,  which  may  be  found 
in  them,  and  for  the  same  argument  being  supported  by 
different  facts  and  different  reasoning  in  different  parts 
of  the  book,  which  in  other  circumstances  would  have 
been  methodised  into  one  paragraph. 

The  general  opinion  of  those,  to  whose  perusal  his  pa- 
pers have  been  submitted,  is  that  he  has  completely  suc- 
ceeded in  subverting  the  claims  of  Sir  Philip  Francis  to 
the  authorship  of  Junius's  Letters,  which  the  ingenuity 
of  Mr.  John  Taylor  had,  in  his  book  entitled  The  Identity 
of  Junius  with  a  Distinguished  Living  Character  Es- 
tablished, apparently  placed  on  a  solid  basis.  A  few 
weeks  before  the  decease  of  Dr.  John  Mason  Good,  who 
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was  the  editor  of  Mr.  Woodfall's  edition  of  Junius's  Letters, 
and  the  writer  of  the  Preliminary  Essay,  which  is  con- 
tained in  it,  the  Author  received  from  the  Doctor  the 
following  Note :  — 

"  Guildford  Street,  Oct.  13,  1826. 

"  DEAR  SIR,   - 

Accept  my  thanks  for  your  obliging  copy  of  your  first 
Letter  on  the  subject  of  Junius  and  Sir  Philip  Francis. 

"  Many  years  ago,  as  perhaps  you  may  be  aware,  I 
entered  at  full  speed  into  this  research,  and  beat  the  bush 
in  every  direction.  At  that  time,  however,  the  claims  of 
Sir  Philip  Francis  had  not  been  advanced,  at  least  not 
before  the  public.  But,  had  they  been  brought  forward, 
the  arguments,  by  which  it  is  obvious  they  may  be  met, 
and  many  of  which  you  have  yourself  ably  handled, 
would,  I  think,  have  succeeded  in  putting  him  as  com- 
pletely out  of  the  list  as  all  the  other  competitors  appear 
to  be  put,  whose  friends  have  undertaken  to  bring  them 
forward. 

"  The  question  is,  nevertheless,  one  of  great  interest, 
as  well  on  the  score  of  national  history,  as  of  literary  cu- 
riosity. Yet,  like  many  other  desiderata,  I  am  afraid 
it  is  likely  to  lie  beyond  the  fathoming  of  any  line  and 
plummet,  that  will  be  applied  to  it  in  our  days. 

"  I  shall  always  be  happy  to  hear  of  your  success,  and 
am,  dear  Sir,  faithfully  yours, 

J.  M.  GOOD." 
"  To  E.  H.  Barker,  Esq." 

The  reader  will  observe,  in  the  above  Letter  of  Dr.  J. 
M.  G.,  his  indirect  acknowledgment  of  the  authorship  of 
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the  Preliminary  Essay  in  Woodfall's  edition  of  Junius, 
and  therefore  the  contents  of  theLd/ermeritpreservation. 

One  or  two  friends  of  the  Author  are  so  satisfied  with 
some  single  arguments  against  the  claims  of  Sir  Philip 
Francis,  that  they  consider  him  to  have  taken  on  himself 
superfluous  labour  in  accumulating  proof  on  proof  that 
the  credit  of  these  compositions  does  not  belong  to  Sir 
Philip.  The  Author  has  told  to  them  in  reply  that  he 
perfectly  agrees  with  them  in  thinking  that  there  are 
some  single  arguments,  which  establish  his  case ;  but 
diversity  of  minds  requires  variety  of  proofs  —  that  ar- 
gument, which  will  satisfy  one  judgment,  will  not  satisfy 
another,  and  yet  that  other  person  may  be  convinced,  if 
he  be  met  on  his  own  ground.  The  Author  has  cunningly 
called  their  attention  to  the  story,  which  the  learned  and 
eloquent  Sir  Thomas  Browne  tells  to  us  in  his  Religio 
Medici  1,  21.  p.  56. :  —  "I  remember  a  Doctor-in-phy- 
"  sick  of  Italy,  who  could  not  perfectly  believe  the  im- 
"  mortality  of  the  soul,  because  Galen  seemed  to  make 
"  a  doubt  thereof.  With  another  I  was  familiarly  ac- 
"  quainted  in  France,  a  divine,  and  a  man  of  singular 
"  parts,  that  on  the  same  point  was  so  plunged  and  gra- 
"  veiled  with  three  lines  of  Seneca,*  that  all  our  antidotes, 
"  drawn  from  both  Scripture  and  Philosophy,  could  not 
"  expel  the  poison  of  his  error." 

When  we  are  told,  (as  the  Author  was  told  by  an  in- 
telligent Barrister,  on  March  28,  1827.)  that  Sir  Vicary 

*  "  After  death  there  is  nothing,  and  death  itself  is  no- 
thing. Death  is  an  unavoidable  corruption  of  the  body, 
and  does  not  suffer  the  soul  to  inhabit  it.  We  die  entirely, 
and  nothing  of  us  remains." 
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Gibbs  said  of  Mr.  Taylor's  book,  (  The  Identity  ofjunius 
with  a  Distinguished  Living  Character  Established, ) 
that,  if  the  matter  had  been  argued  before  him  as  a  Judge 
in  a  trial  for  libel,  he  should  have  directed  the  Jury  to 
find  Sir  Philip  Francis  guilty,  —  a  speech  which  has  been 
also  attributed  to  the  late  Lord  Ellenborough,  and  even 
to  the  late  Lord  Erskine,  —  when  the  friend  of  the  Au- 
thor, Mr.  Butler,  in  his  Reminiscences  1,  93.  apparently 
in  allusion  to  these  opinions,  declares  "  the  external  evi- 
dence produced  by  Mr.  Taylor  to  be  very  strong,  so  strong, 
perhaps,  that,  if  he  had  been  tried  upon  it  for  a  libel,  and 
the  case  had  rested  upon  the  facts,  from  which  this  evi- 
dence is  formed,  the  Judge  would  have  directed  the  Jury 
to  find  him  guilty,"—  and  when  the  Edinburgh- Reviewer 
of  Mr.  Taylor's  book,  (57, 96.)  has  delivered  the  following 
character  of  it :  —  "  We  are  half  inclined  to  think,  how- 
"  ever,  that  the  real  author  is  at  length  detected ;  and 
"  we  shall  proceed  to  lay  before  the  reader  the  ground  of 
"  this  opinion.  The  merit  of  the  discovery,  if  the  truth 
"  is  indeed  found  out,  belongs  entirely  to  the  author  of 
"  the  work  before  us.  Sir  Philip  had  never,  as  far  as 
"  we  know,  been  suspected.  The  book  is  written  in  a 
f '  way  abundantly  creditable  to  the  author  ;  especially  if, 
"  as  we  suspect,  he  is  not  a  professed  literary  man.  It 
"  does  not  certainly  make  the  most  of  the  evidence ;  it 
"  is  somewhat  too  prolix  ;  frequently  dwells  upon  trifles ; 
"  and  is  not  always  very  distinct  in  its  statements.  But 
"  it  contains  every  thing  necessary  for  determining  the 
"  question,  and  is  written  without  affectation.  That 
"  it  proves  Sir  Philip  to  be  Junius,  we  will  not  affirm  ; 
({  but  this  we  can  safely  assert  that  it  accumulates  such 
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"  a  mass  of  circumstantial  evidence,   as  renders   it  ex- 
"  tremely  difficult  to  believe  he  is  not ;  and  that,  if  so 
"  many  coincidences  shall  be  found  to  have  misled  us  in 
"  this  case,  our  faith  in  all  conclusions  drawn  from  proofs 
"  of  a  similar  kind  may  henceforth  be  shaken  :  "  —  when 
the  evidence  for  Sir  Philip  Francis  is  thus  characterised 
by  three  eminent  Judges,  one  eminent  Conveyancer,  and 
one  eminent  Counsellor,  it  is  entitled  to  a  fair  and  full 
examination,  and  such  an  examination  it  has  received  from 
the  Author  of  this  book.    He  does  not  pretend,  and  with- 
out hypocrisy  could  not  pretend,  to  be  indifferent  to  the 
honour  of  having  disproved  claims  thus  powerfully  sup- 
ported ;  —  such  philosophy  is  too  high  for  him,  he  knows 
that  he  is  mortal,  and  possesses  the  common  feelings  of 
humanity ;  —  he  has  endeavoured  to  merit  the  honour, 
and  if  the  public  voice  re-echo  the  general  opinion  of  his 
intellectual  and  literary  friends,  he  will  enjoy  the  honour 
without  indecently  exulting  in  the  victory,  or  ungene- 
rously insulting  the  vanquished. 

A  friend  in  a  Letter  dated  Oct.  31,  1827-  compliments 
the  pursuit  in  these  terms :  —  "If  the  riddle  were  solved, 
as  in  the  case  of  any  other  riddle,  the  interest  would  in- 
stantly cease.  The  death  of  George  III.  took  away  much 
of  the  importance  of  this  enquiry  :  —  its  present  state 
puts  me  much  in  mind  of  a  Scotch  story.  A  man,  who 
had  sold,  and  been  paid  for  his  horse,  was  asked  to  give 
its  bona-Jide  character.  '  Truly,'  says  he,  '  it  has  but 
two  faults,  I.  very  hard  to  catch,  2.  good  for  notlu'ng, 
when  you  catch  him.  But  yet,  I  doubt  not,  there  is 
amusement  in  the  pursuit."  One  thing,  at  least,  is  cer- 
tain, that  much,  which  has  been  written  on  this  question, 
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'would  have  been  withheld  from  the  public  eye,  if  the 
writers  had  applied  to  their  compositions  that  strictness 
of  proof,  and  that  closeness  of  reasoning,  which  the  Author 
has  employed  ;  and  one  other  thing  is  certain,  that  the 
rules,  whish  the  Author  has  endeavoured  to  lay  down, 
are  calculated  to  bring  the  investigation  nearer  to  an  end 
by  striking  out  of  the  number  of  claimants,  those,  whose 
pretensions  cannot  be  placed  within  those  rules.  As  the 
Author  is  not  prepared  to  match  his  friend  with  a  story, 
he  will  present  him  with  the  following  extracts :  — 

"  The  question  respecting  the  author  of  Junius's  Let- 
ters is  thought,  we  believe,  by  philosophers  to  be  one  of 
more  curiosity  than  importance.  We  are  very  far  from 
pretending  that  the  happiness  of  mankind  is  materially 
interested  in  its  determination  ;  or  that  it  involves  any 
great  and  scientific  truths.  But  it  must  be  viewed  as  a 
point  of  literary  history  ;  and  among  discussions  of  this 
description,  it  ranks  very  high.  After  all,  are  there  many 
points  of  civil  or  military  history  really  more  interesting 
to  persons  living  in  the  present  times  ?  Is  the  guilt  of 
Queen  Mary,  —  the  character  of  Richard  III,  —  or  the 
story  of  the  Man  in  the  Iron  Mask,  very  nearly  connect- 
ed with  the  welfare  of  the  existing  generation  ?  Indeed, 
we  would  rather  caution,  even  the  most  profound  of  phi- 
losophers, against  making  too  nice  an  inquiry  into  the 
practical  importance  of  scientific  truths ;  for  assuredly 
there  are  numberless  propositions,  of  which  the  curiosity 
is  more  easily  descried  than  the  utility,  in  all  the 
branches  of  science,  and  especially  in  the  severer  ones  — 
the  professors  of  which  are  the  most  prone  to  deride  an 
enquiry  like  that  about  Junius.  That  the  community 
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lias  long  taken  an  extraordinary  interest  in  this  question, 
—  that  a  great  and  universal  curiosity  has  been  felt  to 
know  who  wrote  the  Letters,  seems  quite  sufficient  to 
justify  a  good  deal  of  pains  in  the  research,  and  satisfac- 
tion in  the  discovery.  He,  who  should  find  out  the  longi- 
tude, would,  no  doubt,  more  substantially  benefit  the 
world  ;  yet  we  dare  to  assert  that  for  one,  who  really  pro- 
fited by  the  discovery,  a  thousand  would  derive  nothing 
beyond  the  mere  gratification  of  curiosity ;  and  the  in- 
ventor's fame  would  depend  chiefly  on  their  voice.  Is 
any  man  much  the  better  for  knowing  how  the  alkalies 
are  composed?  In  his  circumstances,  no  one  —  but, 
in  his  scientific  capacity,  every  one,  who  regards  the 
gratification  of  a  learned  curiosity.  Let  us  not  be  too  cu- 
rious in  settling  the  relative  importance  of  literary  labour, 
or  even  of  scientific  pursuits.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  find 
out  the  truth,  at  all  events ;  and  the  pleasure  of  know- 
ing what  was  before  unknown,  forms,  perhaps  in  all 
cases,  the  greater  proportion  of  the  value  derived  from 

the  inquiry."* 

The  Edinburgh- Review  (of  Mr.  Taylor's 
book  on  Junius,)  57,  94. 

*  "  The  praise  of  Delolme's  superficial  book,''  says  the  Re- 
viewer p.  96.,  "  contained  in  the  Preface  to  Junius,  is  only 
a  new  example  of  the  rashness,  with  which  men,  engaged  in 
controversy,  will  bestow  commendations  upon  a  work  con- 
taining doctrines,  of  which  they  wish  to  avail  themselves. 
Burke  s  praises  of  Vattel  may  be  given  as  another  instance ; 
and  they  have  greatly  added  to  the  undue  reputation  en- 
joyed by  that  popular  work."  In  the  same  way  the  Author 
may  remark,  that  Reviewers  are  too  apt  to  take  for  granted 
the  truth  of  assertions  and  statements  made  by  respectable 
writers,  whose  works  they  are  criticising,  when  those  as- 
sertions and  statements  are,  intentionally  or  unintention- 
ally, contrary  to  facts.  Thus  the  Reviewer  writeth  p.  105 : — 
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"  The  writer  now  lays  down  his  pen  with  something 
like  a  persuasion/'  says  a  very  excellent  friend  of  the 
Author,  "  that  it  will  be  allowed  he  has  proved  his  two 
points,  —  that  Sir  William  Cavendish  of  Chatsworth 

"  The  manner,  in  which  Junius  always  treats  Lord  Chat- 
ham, coincides  exactly  with  the  expressions  of  Sir  Philip  in 
his  speeches  and  writings ;  and  is  such  as  might  naturally 
be  expected  to  result  from  the  kindness  he  had  received 
from  that  great  man,  as  well  as  from  his  known  principles. 
But  the  high  admiration  of  Lord  Chatham,  which  Junius 
has  shown,  seems  not  easily  reconciled  with  his  kindness 
towards  his  antagonist,  Lord  Holland.  '  I  wish  Lord  Hol- 
land may  acquit  himself  with  honour,'  says  he  in  a  Letter 
to  Woodfall,  (1,  174.)  and  when  he  suspected  Mr.  Fox  of 
attacking  him  anonymously  in  the  Newspapers,  instead  of 
retaliating  as  he  did  in  the  Letters  already  noticed  against 
Lord  Barrington,  and  at  once  charging  Lord  Holland,  or 
his  son,  with  having  heen  the  writers  of  this  attack,  as  did 
Lord  Barry  and  others  in  similar  cases,  he  says  that '  he  de- 
signedly spares  Lord  Holland  and  his  family ;'  but  adds  that 
it  is  worthy  of  their  consideration,  '  whether  Lord  Holland 
'  be  invulnerable,  or  whether  Junius  should  be  wantonly 
'  provoked.'  (3,  410.)  He  shows  this  manifest  forbearance 
towards  the  Fox-family,  not  under  his  usual  signature  of 
Junim,  but  under  another,  assumed  for  the  obvious  pur- 
pose of  concealing  it,  and  yet  of  keeping  them  from  forcing 
him  into  a  contest  with  them.  The  history  of  Sir  Philip  at 
once  explains  all  this.  His  father  was  Lord  Holland's  do- 
mestic chaplain,  lived  on  intimate  terms  with  him,  and  de- 
dicated his  Translation  of  Demosthenes  to  him,  as  the  pa- 
tron, to  whom  he  owed  his  church-preferment.  Sir  Philip 
himself  received  from  Lord  Holland  his  first  place  in  the 
Foreign-Office.  These  circumstances  must  have  overcome 
the  natural  inducement,  which  Junius  had  to  join  in  the 
attacks  upon  Lord  Holland,  for  a  conduct,  which,  whe- 
ther justly  or  not,  was  made  the  constant  topic  of  invective 
by  all,  who  took  the  side  of  Lord  Chatham. ' 

Now  in  the  following  pages  the  Author  has  abundantly 
proved  that  Lord  Chatham  was,  in  the  earlier  part  of  Ju- 
nius's  reign,  the  constant  object  of  attack,  and  that  Junius 
subsequently,  but  very  guardedly,  panegyrised  him ;  and  th  at, 
as  political  aversion  was  the  cause  of  the  attack,  so  political 
attachment  was  the  cause  of  the  panegyric.  The  argument, 
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could  not  have  been  the  author  of  the  Life  of'  Wolsey, 
and  that  we  owe  the  work  to  his  brother,  George  Caven- 
dish of  Glemsford.  It  results  also  as  a  corollary,  that 
the  foundation  of  the  present  grandeur  of  the  house  of 

then,  in  favour  of  Sir  Philip  Francis,  adopted  from  Mr. 
Taylor's  book  by  the  Reviewer,  instead  of  strengthening 
the  claims  of  Sir  Philip,  is  converted  by  the  Author  into  a 
powerful  argument  against  the  claims.  For  Sir  Philip  has 
NOWHERE  attacked  Lord  Chatham,  but  has  EVERYWHERE 
spoken  of  him  in  the  highest  terms;  in  ONLY  ONE  place  has  he 
censured  him,  and  the  censure  is  of  such  a  nature  in  itself, 
and  is  so  accompanied  with  praise,  that  the  latter  very 
greatly  predominates.  And  this,  being  the  plain  state  of 
the  case,  affects  the  other  argument  of  the  Reviewer  about 
Lord  Holland,  also  derived  from  Mr.  Taylor's  book ;  for, 
if  Sir  Philip  Francis,  as  Junius,  was  the  man  to  attack  his 
patron  and  friend,  Lord  Chatham,  he,  as  Junius,  might  have 
been  the  man  to  attack  his  earlier  patron  and  friend,  Lord 
Holland ;  and  if  virtuous  principles  would  have  restrained 
him,  as  Junius,  in  the  one  case,  they  would  have  restrained 
him,  as  Junius,  in  the  other.  In  these  circumstances,  then, 
it  is  impossible  for  the  Reviewer,  who  p.  110.  says  of  Sir 
Philip,  "  that  he  had  long,  in  his  proper  person,  POSSESSED 

THE  ADMIRATION  OF  ALL,  WHO  HAVE  A  DUE  REGARD  FOR  UN- 
BLEMISHED PUBLIC  VIRTUE,  great  talents  and  accomplish- 
ments," henceforth  to  contend  that  Sir  Philip  and  Junius 
could  have  been  one  and  the  same  person. 

The  Reviewer  p.  113.  follows  Mr.  Taylor  p.  378.  (2d.  ed.) 
in  saying  that  "  both  Junius  and  Sir  Philip  Francis  place 
the  asterisk,  or  star  of  reference,  to  a  foot-note,  at  the 
beginning,  and  not  at  the  end,  of  the  passage,  to  which  it 
belongs  —  contrary  to  what  may  be  termed  the  invariable 
usage  of  other  writers."  The  insecurity  of  such  an  argu- 
ment is  this,  that  a  single  instance  of  a  similar  practice 
observed  by  any  other  writer  destroys  its  whole  force.  Now 
in  Debrett's  Collection  of  Scarce  and  Interesting  Tract*, 
written  by  Persons  of  Eminence,  published  in  4  vols.  8vo. 
1788.  the  reader  may  find  many  examples:  1,  119.  142. 
176.  194.  199.  235.  321.  322.  323.  331.  335.  337. 

In  conclusion,  it  should  be  remembered  by  the  reader, 
that  this  celebrated  Review  does  not  contain  any  new  facts, 
or  the  development  of  any  new  principles  of  reasoning,  for 
the  elucidation  of  this  subject,  and  that  it  does  not  display 
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Cavendish  was  not  laid,  as  is  commonly  understood,  in 
in  attendance  upon  Cardinal  Wolsey,  and  in  certain  fa- 
vourable circumstances  connected  with  that  service.  The 
inquiry,  then,  even  in  all  its  bearings,  like  many  other 
literary  enquiries,  cannot  be  considered  as  of  very  high 
importance.  The  writer  will  not,  however,  affect  to  in- 
sinuate that  he  considers  it  as  of  no  consequence.  In 

rorks  so  universally  consulted  as  the  Biographia  Bri- 
tannica  and  the  Peerages,  it  is  desirable  that  no  errors  of 
any  magnitude  should  remain  undetected  and  unexposed. 
Error  begets  error,  and  truth  begets  truth :  nor  can  any 
one  say  how  much  larger  in  both  cases  may  be  the  off- 
spring than  the  sire.  I  do  not  indeed  scruple  to  acknow- 
ledge that,  though  not  without  a  relish  for  inquiries, 
which  embrace  objects  of  far  greater  magnitude,  and  a 
disposition  justly  to  appreciate  their  value,  I  should  be 
thankful  to  the  man,  who  should  remove  my  uncertain- 
ty, as  to  whose  countenance  was  concealed  by  the  Masque 
de  Fer,  or  would  tell  me  whether  Richard  was  the 
hunch-backed  tyrant,  and  Harry  '  the  nimble-footed 
mad-cap'  exhibited  by  our  great  dramatist ;  whether 
Charles  wrote  the  Elfcwv  Ba<7tXt/crf,  and  Lady  Pack- 
ington  The  Whole  Duty  of  Man  ?  Not  that  I  would 
place  this  humble  disquisition  on  a  level  with  the  inqui- 
ries, which  have  been  instituted,  and  so  learnedly  con- 
ducted into  these  several  questions.  In  one  material 

any  particular  acquaintance  with  the  subject,-  but  that  its 
sole  merit  consists  in  a  clear  and  succinct,  an  able  and  law- 
.yer-like  statement  of  the  evidence,  which  is  contained  in  Mr. 
Taylor's  book,  and  that  this  book,  with  Woodf all's  Junius,  is 
apparently  the  only  book  on  the  question,  which  the  Re- 
viewer had  studied. 
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point,  however,  even  this  disquisition  may  challenge  an 
equality  with  them.  There  is  a  much  nearer  approach 
made  to  certainty  than  in  the  discussions  of  any  of  the 
above-mentioned  so  much  greater  questions. 

"  There  are  amongst  readers  of  books  some  persons, 
whose  minds  being  every  moment  occupied  in  the  con- 
templation of  the  objects  of  the  highest  importance,  look 
down  with  contempt  upon  the  naturalist  at  his  hucophrae, 
the  critic  at  his  /iez>  and  Be  work,  the  astronomer  at  his 
ncbuhe,  and  the  toiling  antiquary  at  every  thing.  One 
word  to  these  gentlemen  before  we  part.  To  them  may 
be  recommended  the  words  of  a  writer  of  our  own  day, 
a  man  of  the  most  enlarged  and  highly-cultivated  mind : 
— '  He,  who  determines  with  certainty  a  single  species 
'  of  the  minutest  moss,  or  meanest  insect,  adds  so  far 
'  to  the  general  stock  of  human  knowledge,  which  is 
'  more  than  can  be  said  of  many  a  celebrated  name.  No 
'  one  can  tell  of  what  importance  that  simple  fact  may  be 
'  to  future  ages  ;  and  when  we  consider  how  many  mil- 
'  lions  of  our  fellow-creatures  pass  through  life  without 
'  furnishing  a  single  atom  to  augment  that  stock,  we  shall 
'  learn  to  think  with  more  respect  of  those  who  do." 

(The  Rev.  Joseph  Hunter's  Tract  entitled)  Who 
wrote  '  Cavendish's  Life  of  Wolsey  ? '  Lond. 
1814.  4to.  p.  54. 

The  reader  may,  if  he  pleases,  compare  what  I  have 
said  in  p.  65. 

The  Edinburgh- Reviewer  p.  106.  informs  us  :  — 
"  There  is  reason  also  to  believe  that  Junius  was  known 
to  Garrick.  He  expresses  himself  much  alarmed  by  the 
inquiries  of  the  latter,  and  was  afraid  lest  Woodfall 
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might  have  told  him  the  place,  where  the  Letters  were 
sent,  which  he  desires  him  to  change.  He  writes  a 
Note,  to  be  sent  to  Garrick,  with  the  view  of  intimi- 
dating liim,  and  thus  preventing  his  meddling,  and  en- 
deavouring to  trace  the  secret ;  and  he  desires  Woodfall 
to  copy  it  in  his  own  hand.  Sir  Francis  has  told  us,  in 
the  Preface  to  the  play  of  Eugenia,  that  he  enjoyed  the 
'  friendship  and  esteem'  of  Garrick."  It  is,  I  believe,  Dr. 
Francis,  who  has  so  told  to  us,  and  Mr.  Taylor  p.  126., 
whom  the  Reviewer  follows,  intimates  as  much.  But  for 
other  reasons  I  must  quote  this  part  of  Mr.  T.'s  book :  — 
"  The  Note,  which  Junius  desired  Woodfall  to  get 
transcribed,  before  he  sent  it  to  Garrick,  was  written  to 
check  the  impertinent  inquiries  of  the  latter,  whose  assi- 
duity to  trace  our  author  gave  him  excessive  alarm.  By 
implication,  this  precautionary  measure,  as  in  the  case  of 
Woodfall,  leads  us  to  conclude  that  Garrick,  or  some  one, 
to  whom  the  original  might  be  shewn,  was  acquainted 
with  the  natural  hand-writing  of  Junius,  and  might  be 
able  to  detect  it  in  spite  of  the  disguise.  This  supposition, 
that  the  writer  was  a  person  known  to  Garrick,  is  further 
countenanced  by  the  particular  information  Junius  seems 
to  have  had  of  every  proceeding  on  the  part  of  his  '  im- 
pertinent' spy.  The  opportunity,  which  it  seems  he 
possessed  of  knowing  to  what  secret  practices  Garrick  had 
recourse,  affords  evidence  of  peculiar  means  of  inspection, 
and  renders  it  probable  that  equal  means  of  obtaining 
intelligence,  mutatis  mutandis,  were  in  the  power  of  the 
latter.  But  there  is  little  doubt  that  Junius  was  person- 
ally known  to  Garrick,  and  that  for  this  reason  he  was 
so  exceedingly  disturbed.  He  knew  that,  if  he  was  once 
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seen  by  Garrick,  detection  was  unavoidable.  Let  us  ob- 
serve the  facts  :  —  He  knew  that  Garrick  had  learnt  from 
Woodfall  that  Junius  would  write  no  more,  but  he  did 
not  know  in  what  manner  this  information  was  obtained. 
He  imagined  that  Garrick  had  drawn  it  from  Woodfall 
by  his  own  ingenuity  ;  and  he  accordingly  warns  the  lat- 
ter in  the  following  words :  —  '  (Secret.)  Beware  of 
'  David  Garrick ;  he  was  sent  to  pump  you,  and  went 
'  directly  to  Richmond  to  tell  the  King  I  should  write  no 
'  more.'  Under  the  impression  also  that  Garrick  had 
gained  this  intelligence  by  insinuating  himself  into  the 
confidence  of  Woodfall,  he  wrote  the  Note,  which  has  been 
already  mentioned,  threatening  vengeance  if  he  persisted 
in  his  '  impertinent  enquiries  ;'  and,  justly  apprehensive 
lest  Woodfall  should  have  told  Garrick  the  name  of  the 
Coffee-house,  where  his  Letters  were  left,  he  writes  to  the 
former  :  —  'I  must  be  more  cautious  than  ever.  I  am 
'  sure  I  should  not  survive  a  discovery  three  days  ;  or,  if 
'  I  did,  they  would  attaint  me  by  bill.  Change  to  the 
Somerset  Coffee-House,  and  let  no  MORTAL  know  the  al- 
'  teration.  I  am  persuaded  you  are  too  honest  a  man  to 
'  contribute  in  any  way  to  my  destruction.  Act  honour- 
'  ably  by  me,  and  at  a  proper  time  you  shall  know  me.' 
(1,*  231.,  private  Letter  to  Woodfall.}  On  the  outside 
of  this  Letter  was  written  private  and  particular,  (1,*233. 
Note  by  the  Editor.)  Woodfall  explained  that  Garrick 
had  been  apprized  of  the  intended  discontinuance  of  the 
Letters,  by  his  having  named  it  confidentially  in  a  Letter 
he  was  writing  to  Garrick  ;  and  therefore  dissuades  Ju- 
nius from  sending  the  Note.  With  this  he  at  first  seems 
satisfied :  '  I  have  no  doubt  of  what  you  say  about  David 
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arrick  ;  so  drop  the  Note.'  But  so  necessary  was  it 
lat  Garrick  should  not  endeavour  to  trace  him,  that  he 
adds :  —  'As  it  is  important  to  deter  him  from  meddling, 
'  I  desire  you  will  tell  him  that  I  am  aware  of  his  practi- 
'  ces,  and  will  certainly  be  revenged,  if  he  does  not  desist. 
'  An  appeal  to  the  public  from  Junius  would  destroy 
'  him.'  Not  satisfied  even  with  this  security,  he  says  at 
the  end  of  the  same  Letter  (1,*  236.  private  Letter  to 
Woodfall.)  '  Upon  reflection,  /  think  it  absolutely  ne- 
'  cessary  to  send  that  Note  to  D.  G.,  only  say  practices, 
'  instead  of  impertinent  inquiries.'  Nor  did  the  subject 
end  here  :  though  the  rest  is  not  printed,  more  was  un- 
doubtedly said  to  Woodfall  concerning  the  facility  of  his 
disposition  ;  for  the  next  Letter  begins  :  —  'I  did  never 
'  question  your  understanding  —  far  otherwise.  The 
'  Latin  word  simplex  conveys  to  me  an  amiable  character, 
'  and  never  denotes  folly.  Though  we  may  not  be  defi- 
'  cient  in  point  of  capacity,  it  is  very  possible  that  neither 
'  of  us  may  be  cunning  enough  for  Mr.  Garrick/  Three 
weeks  after,  he  again  adverts  to  the  same  topic : — '  Make 
'  your  mind  easy  about  me ;  I  believe  you  are  an  honest 
'  man,  and  I  never  am  angry.'  The  inferences  altogether 
drawn  from  the  above  statement  are  these,  that  Junius 
had  a  particular  knowledge  of  Garrick,  and  that  the  lat- 
ter was  certainly  acquainted  with  the  person,  and  proba- 
bly with  the  hand-writing  of  him,  who  carried  on  the 
'  conveyancing'  and  corresponding  department  of  Junius  ; 
from  which  personal  knowledge  it  became  of  the  utmost 
possible  consequence,  that  Garrick,  above  all  men,  should 
be  deterred  from  joining  in  the  pursuit,  which  was  made 
after  the  author.  To  meet  these  conclusions,  it  must  be 
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stated  on  the  part  of  Sir  Philip  Francis,  that  Garrick 
enjoyed  '  the  friendship  and  esteem'  of  Dr.  Francis,  as 
we  are  told  by  the  latter  in  the  Preface  to  his  play  o: 
Eugenia.  The  son  of  Dr.  Francis  was,  of  course,  per- 
sonally known  to  Mr.  Garrick  ;  who,  if  he  was  not  also 
familiar  with  the  hand- writing  of  Sir  Philip,  might  have 
shewn  it  to  some  one,  by  whom  it  would  be  recognized 
even  in  a  disguised  state.  It  was  prudent,  therefore,  in 
Sir  Philip  to  desire  that  his  Note  to  Garrick  might  be 
copied  '  to  avoid  having  this  hand  too  commonly  seen'  — 
this  feigned  hand.  And,  if  Sir  Philip  was  also  the  re- 
ceiver of  the  Letters  from  the  Coffee-house,  it  was  highly 
necessary  that  the  place  should  be  changed,  and  that  no 
mortal  should  know  the  alteration.  With  this  instance 
of  remarkable  agreement  between  the  writer  of  the  Let- 
ters and  Sir  Philip  Francis,  we  shall  close  the  account  of 
their  connections.  The  supposition  that  Sir  Philip  was 
himself  '  the  conveyancer'  of  the  packets,  either  directly, 
or  through  the  medium  of  a  chairman,  and  consequently 
certain  of  detection,  if  Garrick  caught  a  glimpse  of  his 
person,  will  receive  further  illustration,  as  we  proceed." 

1.  From  this  extract  the  reader  will  conceive  it  to  be 
highly  probable  that  two  copies  of  the  Note  of  Junius  to 
Garrick  were  prepared,  and  that  both  those,   which  I 
have  cited  in  p.  188.  of  this  book,  are  genuine  and  au- 
thentic, though  only  one  of  them  has  been  admitted  into 
Woodfall's  edition  of  Junius's  Letters. 

2.  Mr.  Taylor  and  the  Edinburgh-Reviewer  do  not 
prove  by  any  one  fact  that  there  was  any  personal  ac- 
quaintance between  Junius  and  Garrick  —  they  do  not, 
-and  cannot  prove  that  Garrick  was  certainly  acquainted 
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with  the  hand- writing  of  Junius,  whether  real  or  feigned 
—  both  the  Letters  to  Garrick  afford  no  internal  evidence 
to  prove  that  there  was  any  personal  knowledge  between 
them  —  the  fair  inference  from  the  Letters  is  that  there 
was  none — Well,  Mr.  Taylor  and  the  Reviewer  quietly 
take  for  granted  that  the  writing  was  known  to  Garrick, 
because  Woodfall  was  desired  to  conceal  it  from  him. 
But  this  is,  I  think,  inferring  too  much  ;  no  particular 
inference  is  safe  reasoning,  when  any  other  inference  can 
be  drawn  from  the  same  fact ;  that  inference  is  alone  valu- 
able argument,  which  is  the  only  inference  deducible 
from  the  same  fact.  In  the  present  instance,  the  gene- 
ral, particular,  circumstantial,  minute  caution  always  em- 
ployed by  Junius  on  all  occasions  is  employed  in  respect 
to  Garrick :  this  vigilant  circumspection  would  be  exer- 
cised by  Junius,  whether  it  related  to  his  personal  ap- 
pearance, his  epistolary  habits,  his  choice  of  Coffee-houses, 
chairmen,  porters,  or  messengers,  and  his  hand-writing, 
whether  the  writing  were  feigned  or  real ;  it  was  one 
uniform,  continual,  perpetual,  aeternal,  sempiternal  sys- 
tem of  caution,  on  which  he  acted ;  he  was  the  hundred- 
eyed  Argus,  the  watchful  Cerberus,  the  fiend-like  mon- 
ster, who  guarded  his  own  treasure ;  his  existence  de- 
pended on  his  vigilance,  and  therefore  his  vigilance  never 
relaxed  for  a  moment.  He  knew  the  curiosity,  activity, 
and  perhaps  the  sources  of  information,  which  were  open 
to  Garrick,  and  he  knew  the  use,  which  Garrick  would 
make  of  any  information,  which  he  could  collect.  Whe- 
ther Garrick  did  or  did  not  know  the  hand- writing  of 
Junius,  —  whether  the  hand- writing  were  real  or  feign- 
ed, made  no  difference  in  the  mind  of  Junius,  —  he  did 
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not  wish  Garrick  to  have  any  clue  of  any  kind.  For  ex- 
actly the  same  reason  we  may  safely  take  for  granted 
that  he  did  not  employ  his  natural  hand-writing  in  his 
private  communications  to  Woodfall.  Let  us  hear  what 
Mr.  Taylor  says  p.  121. :  — 

"  It  is  not  indeed  very  likely  that  a  total  stranger  to 
Woodfall  would  have  taken  the  trouble  to  disguise  his 
hand-writing.  As  he  trusted  him  with  more  important 
matters,  he  might  have  confided  to  Woodfall  the  destruc- 
tion of  his  Letters,  and  so  have  written  them  in  the  hand 
most  easy  to  him,  which  at  any  rate  would  have  been  a 
considerable  alleviation  of  the  labour,  by  which  he  con- 
fesses he  was  almost  overcome.  Or  he  might  have  de- 
sired Woodfall  to  copy  them,  as  was  the  case  with  the 
Note  to  Garrick,  in  order  that  no  person  might  ever  see 
the  originals,  and  then  he  could  have  incurred  no  risk. 
But  from  the  necessity  there  seems  to  have  been  that 
his  natural  hand-writing  should  not  be  seen  even  by 
Wood/all,  and  from  his  ttndeviating  use  of  a  feigned  cha- 
racter in  his  most  private  and  confidential  Notes  to  him, 
the  only  inference,  that  can  be  drawn,  in  my  opinion,  is 
the  possible  knowledge  by  Woodfall  of  the  natural  hand- 
writing, from  some  previous  or  probable  intercourse  be- 
tween the  parties." 

1.  Here  we  have  a  striking  proof  of  the  great  pains, 
which  Mr.  Taylor  has  taken,  first  to  deceive  himself,  and 
then  to  deceive  his  readers.  2.  He  first  fairly  makes  out 
by  facts  that  Sir  Philip  Francis  and  Woodfall  were 
school-fellows  and  friends,  and  then  he  unfairly  infers 
"  that  Junius  might  have  been  the  early  friend  and 
school-fellow  of  Woodfall,"  because  he  wrote  to  the  lat- 
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ter  in  a  disguised  hand,  and  because  "  it  is  not  very  likely 
that  a  total  stranger  to  Woodfall  would  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  disguise  his  hand-writing."  Now  the^air  in- 
ference is  DIRECTLY  the  reverse;  for  1.  general  pru- 
dence required  that  he  should  observe  the  same  caution 
in  respect  to  Woodfall,  which  he  exercised  on  all  occa- 
sions, where  his  personal  safety  was  concerned,  2.  it  is 
absurd  to  suppose  that  he  would  so  far  relax  from  those 
general  habits  of  caution,  as  unnecessarily  to  furnish 
Woodfall,  whether  his  early  friend  and  school-fellow  or 
not,  with  his  natural  hand- writing.  The  necessity  of  an 
amanuensis,  or  the  necessity  of  a  feigned  hand,  was  im- 
posed on  him  by  the  necessity  of  concealing  his  natural 
hand- writing  from  every  person,  whether  Woodfall,  Gar- 
rick,  or  others. 

In  pages  176.  215  —  218.  of  this  book,  the  Author  has 
referred  to  the  burning  of  the  Jesuitical  works  in  Paris, 
at  which  Junius  represents  himself  to  have  been  present ; 
and  in  addition  to  what  is  there  stated,  the  Author  now 
presents  the  reader  with  the  following  remarks :  — 

"  I  have  now  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  October 
(1827-)  before  me  —  it  states  that  the  Jesuitical  books, 
24  in  number,  were  burnt  by  the  common  hangman  in 
Paris  on  Aug.  J,  1761.  The  question  is  whether  this 
conflagration  is  the  one  alluded  to  by  Junius  —  or  whe- 
ther it  was  one  of  an  earlier  date  ?  That  it  cannot  be  the 
one  alluded  to  by  Junius,  is,  I  think,  evident  from  the 
circumstance,  that  we  were  at  open  hostility  with  France 
at  the  sera  in  question  j  so  that  it  would  have  been  next 
to  an  impossibility  that  Junius  should  have  been  in  Paris 
at  the  said  conflagration,  unless  he  were  a  prisoner  of 
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war  —  even  then  it  is  not  likely  his  quarters  would  have 
been  in  the  capital.  On  reference  to  La  Vie  de  Busem- 
txium  I  find  there  have  been  several  conflagrations  of  his 
Works  —  one  on  March  10,  1758.  also  Sept.  9,  1757- ; 
probably  several  other  times  at  an  earlier  period.  The 
Edinburgh-Review,  Nov.  1817-  tells  us  that  Francis  was 
merely  a  Clerk  in  the  Foreign-Office  in  1756.,  remained 
until  1758.,  when  he  went  with  General  Bligh  as  Secre- 
tary to  the  expedition  to  St.  Cas  —  never  landed  —  re- 
turned home  —  in  England  until  1761-,  when  he  went 
with  Lord  Kinnoul  to  Lisbon  by  sea  —  returned  home  in 
October  of  the  same  year — and  was  appointed  to  a  situa- 
tion in  the  War-Office :  so  that,  admitting  Junius,  against 
all  probability,  was  in  Paris  in  Aug.  1761.,  it  is  evident 
Francis  was  not  there,  being  then  in  Lisbon." 

Extract  from  a  Letter  of  Mr.   Coventry,  dated 
London,  Nov.  13,  1827. 

In  p.  183.  the  Author  has  quoted  from  his  friend,  Mr. 
Butler's  Reminiscences  1, 78.  a  passage,  in  which  he  men- 
tions that  a  Letter,  written  by  Mr.  B.  to  Mr.  Wilkes 
from  Holyhead,  was  stated  by  the  latter  to  have  been 
stopped  at  the  Post-Office  from  the  supposed  "  similarity 
in  the  hand- writing  to  that  of  Junius."  The  Author  did 
not  add,  what  he  should  have  added,  the  following  words 
of  Mr.  Butler  in  p.  79. :  —  "As  to  my  own  hand- writing, 
it  has  not  now  the  slightest  resemblance  to  it,  nor  do  I 
think  it  ever  had  any."  An  amiable  and  intelligent  friend, 
to  whom  the  Author  owes  many  literary  obligations,  sent 
to  him  the  following  extract,  in  making  which  the  friend 
alluded  to  unfortunately  omitted  the  reference  :  the  Au- 
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thor  believes  that  it  was  taken  from  the  Gentleman's  Ma- 
gazine :  — 

"  Some  Remarks  on  Mr.  Butler's  Reminiscences 
respecting  Junius :  — 

"  What  Mr.  Wilkes  informed  Mr.  Butler  (p.  79.)  re- 
specting his  Letter  from  Holyhead  having  been  stopped 
at  the  Post-Office,  on  a  supposition  of  its  being  Junius's 
hand- writing,  must  surely  have  been  a  joke  of  that  arch 
wag* — 1.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  of  Junius's  Letters 
past  through  the  Post-Office  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  were 
sent  by  private  conveyance,  as  Mr.  Butler  himself  after- 
wards observes.  2.  How  should  a  Post-Office  Clerk  be- 
come acquainted  with  Junius's  mode  of  writing  ?  For  it  is 
not  probable  that  Woodfall  took  his  Letters  to  the  Post- 
Office  for  the  inspection  of  the  Clerks.  —  3.  Is  it  likely 
that  a  Post-Office  Clerk,  supposing  the  same  Clerk  to  have 
continued  in  the  same  situation  in  the  office,  should,  among 
the  millions  of  Letters  annually  passing  rapidly  through 
his  hands,  recognize  a  resemblance,  even  presuming  it 
existed,  (but  which  Mr.  Butler  denies,)  at  the  distance 
of  four  or  five  years  ?  For  Junius  had  so  long  ceased  to 
write.  4.  But  lastly  how  happened  it  that  other  Letters, 
and  former  Letters  from  Mr.  Butler,  (for  doubtless  he 
wrote  many,)  were  not  in  like  manner  inspected  ?  It 
must,  I  repeat,  have  been  a  hoax  of  John  Wilkes. 

*  [[All,  which  is  necessary  to  the  possibility  of  the  circum- 
stance, is  that  a  Clerk,  or  some  other  person,  accidentally 
acquainted  with  Junius's  hand- writing,  saw  the  Letter  of 
Mr.  Butler,  and  thought  that  he  discovered  a  similitude.  In 
point  of  fact,  however,  Mr.  Wilkes  did  receive  one  Letter 
by  the  Penny-Post.  E.  H.  B.^ 
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"  Mr.  Butler  mentions  in  the  same  page  that  Junius's 
Letter  to  the  King  is  in  a  different  hand  from  his  other 
Letters :  in  whose  possession  was,  or  is  this  Letter  ?  If  in 
Air.  Woodfall's,  as  one  would  suppose,  it  is  a  wonder  he 
does  not  give  ajac-simile  of  it,  as  he  has  done  of  other 
Letters. 

"  The  cause  assigned  (p.  104.)  for  Lord  George  Sack- 
ville's  enmity  to  the  King  and  Lord  Mansfield  is  evidently 
erroneous ;  *    for  his  Lordship's  trial  and   disgrace   on 
account  of  the  Battle  of  Minden  took  place  in  the  reign 
of  George  II.    His  Lordship's  animosity,  indeed,  towards 
the  Marquis  of  Granby  might  well  be  accounted  for  by  1 
what  happened  at  Minden.   But  neither  his  late  Majesty,  ^ 
nor  Lord  Mansfield,  it  is  believed,  had  any  concern  in  :: 
the  prosecution  :  besides,  why  should  Lord  George  have  -' 
stifled  his  resentment  for  9  or  10  years?     Numerous 
occasions  had  offered,  long  before  Junius's  Letters  were    | 
written,  for  attacking  the  Sovereign  and  the  Chief- Justice. 
It  appears,  however,  by  Junius's  early  Letters  under  va-  • 
rious  signatures,  that  his  opposition  to  Government  arose 
from  the  dismissal  of  the  Grenville- Administration  and 
the  repeal  of  the  American  Stamp- Act.     What  evidence" 
have  we  that  Lord  George  Sackville  was  attached  to  the 
Grenvilles  ?     Another  objection  to  the  claims  of  Lord 
George  arises  from  his  early  life  and  habits,  which  were ' 
military,  whereas/Mmw*  professed  profoundconstitutional 
knowledge."     (Signed)  "p." 

The  Author  does  not  profess  to  discuss  the  claims  of 

*  £On  this  point  the  reader  can  refer  to  what  Mr.  Butler 
has  said  in  the  last  edition  of  the  Reminiscences.  E.  H.  B.]] 
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Lord  George  Sackville,  which  his  friend  Mr.  Coventry, 
to  whose  book  he  refers  the  reader,  has  set  forth  at  great 
length. 

In  a  pamphlet  entitled  A  Collection  of  all  the  Remark- 
able and  Personal  Passages  in  the  BRITON,  NORTH-BRI- 
TON, and  AUDITOR,  Lond.  1766.  8vo.  p.  5.  there  is  the 
following  character  of  Lord  Barrington  from  the  Auditor 
Jan.  8. :  —  "  Lord  Viscount  Barrington,  a  little  squirrel 
of  state,  who  has  been  all  his  life  busy  in  the  cage,  without 
turning  it  round  to  any  human  purpose  ;  who  had  been 
perplexed  and  puzzled  in  the  eye  of  the  whole  nation  with 
the  insurmountable  difficulty  of  writing  three  intelligible 
Letters,  and  who  every  mortal  was  convinced  would 
be  equally  embarrassed  with  the  management  of  three 
^fingers."* 

We  need  not  wonder  that  men  should  differ  so  much 
in  their  notions  of  the  value  of  moral  evidence,  when  we 
find  that  even  Judges  differ  materially  on  questions  of 
legal  evidence :  — 

"  In  a  recent  appeal  before  the  House  of  Lords,  the 
Earl  of  Eldon,in  moving  their  Lordships  to  make  an  order 
in  the  case,  mentioned  some  extraordinary  instances  of 

*  In  p.  55.  the  following  facetious  character  of  Warburton 
is  given  from  the  Briton,  Fcbr.  5. :  —  "  If  I  was  not  afraid 
of  shocking  the  known  modesty  and  self-denial  of  this  ve- 
nerable Prelate,  I  should  not  scruple  to  declare  that  his 
promotion  in  the  Church  was  one  of  the  most  meritorious 
efforts  of  Mr.  Pitt's  Administration.  What  ineffable  bless- 
ings has  he  conferred  on  the  hierarchy  for  procuring  the 
mitre  for  a  Prelate  of  his  speculative  virtue  f  For  a  pious 
ecclesiastic,  who  hath  so  happily  imitated  the  meekness, 
humility,  and  Moderation  of  his  divine  Master;  so  eminently 
possessed  of  genius  without  arrogance,  of  learning  without 
ostentation ;  whose  charity  is  so  liberal,  as  to  embrace  all 
mankind  ;  who  can  argue  with  decency,  refute  with  tender-* 
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discrepancy  between  the  Judges  upon  questions  of  law. 
'  The  late  Lord  Thurlow,'  said  Lord  Eldon, '  sent  a  ques- 
tion at  one  time  for  the  opinion  of  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench,  when  Lord  Kenyon  was  Chief  Justice  of  that 
Court.  Lord  Kenyon  returned  an  answer  to  that  ques- 
tian,  but  it  was  so  little  satisfactory  to  Lord  Thurlow, 
that  he  sent  it  back  to  Lord  Kenyon,  with  a  request  that 
it  might  be  reconsidered.  Lord  Kenyon  was  somewhat 
surprised  at  such  a  proceeding ;  but  he  did  reconsider 
the  subject,  and  the  result  was  that  he  gave  a  second 
opinion  directly  opposite  to  the  first.'  '  I  myself,'  added 
the  Noble  Earl,  '  at  one  time  requested  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench  to  certify  to  me  their  opinion  as  to  the 
estate,  which  a  person  took  in  some  lands.  The  Court 
of  King's  Bench  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that  he 
took  an  estate  in  fee.  I  was  not  satisfied  with  this  opi- 
nion, and  I  therefore  sent  the  question  to  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas,  who  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that 
he  took  no  estate  at  all  in  the  lands  in  question.  Now  I 
was  impertinent  enough  to  think  that  they  were  all 
wrong,  and  I  made  an  order  directly  opposite  to  the 
opinions  of  both  Courts ;  and,  what  is  very  extraordinary, 

ness,  and  retract  with  candour ;  who  never  advanced  a  dogma, 
which  he  himself  did  not  implicitly  believe ;  nor  started  a 
paradox  for  the  gratification  of  polemical  pride ;  nor  endea- 
voured to  puzzle  with  subtlety,  rather  than  to  convince  with 
reason ;  nor  sought  to  hide  the  nakedness  of  error  with  the 
multiplied  folds  of  sophistry  and  supposition  !  Such  an  ec- 
clesiastic is,  no  doubt,  an  ornament  to  the  Protestant  Church, 
and  a  shining  light  among  the  nations ;  and  we  can  never 
enough  applaud  the  judgment  and  equity  of  Mr.  Pitt,  who, 
without  being  actuated  or  influenced  by  motives  of  private 
connection  or  worldly  interest,  added  this  great  luminary 
to  the  episcopal  sphere  !" 
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my  decision  satisfied  all  the  parties  concerned.'  "  The 
Times,  July  25,  1827- 

"  APPEAL —  House  of  Lords,  May  9. — "  The  Leigh 
Peerage. 

"  The  House  sat  again  to-day  in  a  Committee  for  Pri- 
vileges on  the  claim  of  Mr.  George  Leigh  in  this  case. 

"  After  another  witness  had  been  examined  as  to  the 
existence  of  the  monument  in  Stonely- Church, 

"  The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  addressed  the  Committee. 
Their  Lordships  were  aware  that  the  case  of  the  present 
claimant  depended  solely  on  his  proving  to  their  satisfac- 
tion the  once  existence  of  the  monument  in  Stonely- 
Church.  It  was  admitted  that,  if  he  failed  in  that,  there 
was  at  once  an  end  of  the  case.  Now  a  great  many 
witnesses  had  been  examined  for  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing that  fact.  Since  the  case  was  last  before  their  Lord- 
ships, he,  (the  Lord  Chancellor,)  had  attentively  read 
the  evidence  of  those  witnesses,  and  extracted  from  it 
certain  facts,  to  which  he  now  begged  to  call  the  attention 
of  their  Lordships,  and  the  learned  Counsel  for  the  claim- 
it  ;  because  he  was  satisfied  that,  unless  they  had  some 
reasonable  hope  of  success  in  this  case,  notwithstanding 
the  striking  contradictions  of  their  own  witnesses,  to 
which  he  was  now  about  to  refer,  they  would  not  think 
it  proper  to  consume  more  of  their  Lordships'  time  in  this 
investigation.  The  first  witness  described  the  monument 
as  being  black ;  the  second  spoke  of  it  as  a  kind  of  dove- 
colour  ;  the  third  said  it  was  black  and  white  ;  the  fourth 
said  it  was  originally  white,  but  dirty,  when  he  saw  it ; 
the  fifth  differing  from  the  others,  said  it  was  blue ;  the 
next  witness  described  it  as  a  light  marble,  but  said  it  had 
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a  dark  appearance  as  if  it  had  been  bronzed,  and  the  last 
witness  spoke  of  it  as  being  of  a  light  gray  colour.  Then,  as 
to  the  form  of  the  monument,  the  first  witness  said  it  was 
oblong ;  the  next  said  it  was  square  at  the  top,  and  came 
down  narrower  to  the  bottom,  and  there  rested  on  a  single 
truss  ;  the  third  witness  described  it  as  being  square  at 
the  bottom,  resting  uqon  two  trusses,  and  went  up  nar- 
rower and  narrower  to  a  point  at  the  top;  the  fourth  witness 
said  it  was  angular  at  the  top  ;  the  next  said  it  was  square 
at  the  bottom,  was  brought  to  a  point  in  the  middle,  and 
was  then  curved  into  a  sort  of  festoon  ;  the  sixth  witness 
stated  that  it  was  square  at  the  top  and  bottom,  and  had 
a  curve ;  and  the  last  said  it  was  square  at  the  top  and 
bottom.  With  respect  to  the  inscription,  all  the  witnesses 
differed  most  essentially;  and  the  evidence  of  John  White, 
if  that  were  to  be  taken  as  correct,  was  decisive  of  the 
case  against  the  claimant.  As  to  the  language  of  the 
inscriptions,  the  first  witness  stated  that  the  names  of 
Thomas  and  Christopher  Leigh  were  in  English  ;  the 
next  said  the  inscription  was  not  in  English  ;  the  third 
said  there  was  a  great  deal  in  English ;  the  fourth  witness 
said  the  whole,  (with  the  exception  of  the  name  Chris- 
topher Lee,}  was  in  a  language,  which  he  did  not  under- 
stand ;  the  next  witness  stated  that  the  inscription  was 
all  in  English,  except  the  words  Anno  Domini ;  and  the 
last  witness  said  it  was  not  in  English.  Here,  then, 
were  the  most  striking  discrepancies  in  the  evidence  of 
the  claimant's  own  witnesses,  not  only  with  respect  to 
the  colour  and  form  of  the  monument,  but  to  its  inscrip- 
tion and  language  also.  His  Lordship  would  make  no 
comments  on  these  facts ;  he  merely  stated  them  in  the 
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presence  of  the  claimant's  Counsel,  in  order  that  they 
might  consider  whether  it  was  possible  for  them  to  repair 
the  damage  done  by  their  own  witnesses.  Unless  they 
were  satisfied  that  they  could  do  so,  his  Lordship  was 
sure  that  in  candour  and  common  fairness  they  would  not 
persevere  in  an  enquiry,  which  was  likely  to  have  no 
other  result  than  that  of  wasting  their  Lordships'  time, 
of  the  value  of  which,  as  being  due  to  the  public,  the 
learned  Counsel  were  fully  aware." 

The  Times,  May  10,  1828. 

One  of  the  disadvantages  resulting  from  legal  habits 
is  a  disposition  in  certain  cases  to  entertain  doubts,  where 
an  unprofessional  man  would  see  none,  to  create  difficul- 
ties on  minor  points,  when  the  main  fact  is  indisputable, 
and  in  avoiding  errour  to  overlook  and  overstep  the  truth. 
In  this  instance  the  important  question  is,  whether  the 
monument  did,  or  did  not  exist  ?  The  Lord  Chancellor 
intimates  that  the  discrepancies  in  the  evidence  of  those 
witnesses,  who  deposed  to  the  fact  of  its  existence,  about 
its  size,  shape,  and  colour,  about  the  inscription  and  the 
language  of  the  inscription,  negative  the  fact  in  dispute. 
The  Author,  on  the  contrary,  thinks  that  they  prove  di- 
rectly the  reverse.  If  a  large  number  of  witnesses  in  such' 
a  case  minutely  agree  in  the  facts  and  circumstances,  it 
affords  matter  for  reasonable  suspicion,  that  those  facts 
and  circumstances  have  been  made  to  suit  the  case,  and 
that  the  witnesses  have  been  regularly  disciplined,  while 
the  very  discrepancies  between  many  witnesses  constitute 
a  very  fair  ground  fpr  the  belief,  that  they  have  deposed 
to  the  truth  according  to  their  best,  however  imperfect, 
recollection,  without  any  professional  help.  If  fifty  per- 
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sons,  who  were  spectators  during  a  fight  between  two 
persons  in  the  street,  are  called  into  a  court  of  justice  to 
give  an  account  of  the  fight,  however  much  they  may 
differ  from  each  other  in  their  detail  of  the  facts  and  cir- 
cumstances, (whether  the  discrepancies  arose  from  care- 
ess  inattention,  interrupted  inspection,  or  imperfect 
recollection,)  those  discrepancies  would  not  disprove  the 
fact  itself  of  the  fight,  but  confirm  it  beyond  all  doubt ; 
for  who  would  have  the  hardihood  to  deny  the  reality  of 
the  fight,  when  fifty  persons,  accidentally  present,  and 
all  independent  of  each  other,  had  deposed  to  the  truth 
of  such  a  fact  ?  And  yet,  if  there  be  any  force  in  the 
reasoning  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  about  the  Leigh  Peer- 
age, he  would,  from  the  discrepancies  between  the  wit- 
nesses, most  unreasonably  disbelieve  the  fact  of  the  fight. 
The  main  point,  which  was  to  be  established,  was  whether 
the  monument  did,  or  did  not  exist  inStoneleigh-Churchr 
This  fact  is  attested  by  fifty  witnesses,  more  or  less,  and 
therefore  it  is  proved,  beyond  all  possibility  of  reasonable 
doubt,  to  the  satisfaction  of  every  moral  reasoner.  How- 
ever much  the  witnesses  differ  about  the  size,  shape,  and 
colour,  about  the  inscription  and  the  language  of  the 
inscription,  they  are  ALL  agreed  as  to  the  really  important 
point,  that  the  monument  was  in  the  Church.  It  is  by 
no  means  impossible  sufficiently  to  reconcile  the  very 
discrepancies,  of  which  the  Lord  Chancellor  complained. 
For  monuments,  viewed  by  day  or  by  night,  on  a  bright 
or  a  dull  day,  by  the  sun  or  the  moon,  in  fair  or  foul 
weather,  by  strong  or  weak  eyes,  by  young  or  old  eyes, 
leisurely  or  interruptedly,  in  front  or  aside,  with  or  with- 
out interposing  obstacles,  soon  or  long  after  erection, 
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>y  careless  or  exact  eyes,  will  present  very  different  as- 
2ts,  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  the  variations  of 
sstimony   in   respect  to  size,   shape,  and  colour,  etc., 
Then  the  witnesses,  after  the  lapse  of  many  years,  some 
with  good,  and  some  with  confused  recollection,  speak  of 
these  monuments.     But  the  Author  doubts  whether  any 
legal  gentleman  would  contemplate  the  question  in  such 
an  unlaivyerlike,  however  morally  just,  view — the  max- 
ims of  law,  like  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians, 
change  not — they  are  transmitted  from  one  lawyer  to 
lother  in  uninterrupted  succession—  and  legal  minds 
re  too  much  filled  with  the  notion  of  the  sanctity  of  the 
rinciples  to  examine,  with  sacrilegious  curiosity,  into  the 
inds,  on  which  they  rest.     If  the  principle  be  errone- 
DUS,  there  is  little  chance  of  the  errour  being  detected 
by  themselves  till  the  day,  when  all  prejudice  shall  be 
removed,  and  all  truth  shall  be  revealed. 

The  Author  will  mention  one  other  instance  to  show 
how  universally  legal  men  are  in  all  cases  governed  by 
their  own  principle  of  evidence.  The  Author  was  con- 
cerned in  the  trial  of  an  Issue  at  York,  arising  out  of  an 
important  Chancery- Suit,  (Barker  v.  Ray  and  others, ) 
and  the  credibility  of  one  of  his  witnesses  was  objected 
to,  because  the  witness,  who  deposed  to  conversations,  at 
which  he  was  present,  30  or  40  years  ago,  was  unable 
to  state  from  recollection  the  day  of  his  own  marriage  ! 
Now  certain  facts  and  circumstances,  whether  personal 
or  adventitious,  are  fixed  in  the  memory  by  a  chain  of 
associations,  which  can  never  be  broken,  while  other  facts 
and  circumstances,  however  personal,  soon  escape  from 
the  recollection,  because  there  is  no  such  bond  of  union. 
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Why  can  a  soldier  recount  with  great  minuteness,  the 
several  battles  with  all  their  attendant  circumstances,  in 
which  he  has  been  engaged,  and  yet  have  but  a  very  faint 
recollection  of  his  early  life  under  the  paternal  roof,  or  of 
a  thousand  little  domestic  events,  which  interested  him,  in 
his  own  humble  dwelling,  at  the  moments  of  their  occur- 
rence ? 

On  the  same  occasion  the  testimony  of  another  witness 
of  the  Author  was  objected  to,  because  of  its  circumstan- 
tiality. Now  circumstantiality,  in  cases  of  distant  recol- 
lection, depends  on  the  strength  of  the  mental  associati- 
ons, and  on  the  kind  of  memory  possessed  by  the  witness, 
which  may  remember  either  the  main  facts  without  any 
particular  circumstances,  or  the  whole  circumstances 
along  with  the  main  facts.  Circumstantiality,  then,  as  a 
criterion  of  evidence,  is  fallacious,  because  it  is  just  as 
likely  to  arise  from  a  faithful  memory  as  from  a  fabrica- 
ted narrative ;  —  a  blush  may  crimson  the  cheek  of  sus- 
pected innocence,  as  well  as  of  conscious  guilt ;  —  the 
ghastly  sight  of  a  murdered  man  may  fill  the  guiltless 
accused  with  horrour,  while  the  callous  murderer  may 
touch  the  corpse  without  the  smallest  hesitation,  or  the 
least  appearance  of  crime. 

On  the  same  occasion,  too,  the  testimony  of  another 
witness  of  the  Author  was  objected  to,  because  it  was 
considered  to  be  improbable  that  he  could,  after  the  lapse 
of  so  many  years,  and  at  his  advanced  time  of  life,  recol- 
lect the  circumstances  in  question.  Now  we  all  in  com- 
mon life,  out  of  the  precincts  of  the  court,  know  that  old 
men  by  a  sort  of  rejuvenescence  recover  the  recollection 
of  past  events,  which  they  can  detail  with  great  exactness, 
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while  circumstances  of  a  comparatively  recent  date  have 
wholly  escaped  their  recollection. 

On  the  same  occasion,  too,  testimony  produced  by  the 
Author  was  objected  to,  because  the  witness  deposed  to 
certain  particulars  attending  an  event  without  the  recol- 
lection of  other  particulars  connected  with  it.  Now  this 
very  circumstance  stamped  a  value  on  the  evidence  by 
shewing  that  it  did  not  proceed  from  a  prompted  memory ; 
and  in  general  we  may  lay  down  this  as  a  safe  rule,  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  received  maxim  of  law,  that  dis- 
crepancies, in  the  testimony  of  witnesses  deposing  to  the 
same  main  fact,  prove  the  honesty  of  the  evidence.  It 
belongs  not  to  Judges  to  fathom  the  depths  of  human 
memory,  and  they  should  not  seektoreduce  human  minds, 
amidst  all  their  eccentricities  and  extravagancies  and 
imperfections  and  excellencies,  to  one  common  standard 
of  intellect,  or  to  try  them  by  the  regularity  and  order, 
which  may  pervade  their  own  mental  system. 

Classical  philologists  are  often  called  to  decide  on  ques- 
tions of  authorship,  involving  many  points  similar  to  those, 
which  are  involved  in  the  case  of  Junius.  Of  the  many 
instances,  to  which  the  Author  might  refer,  he  will  con- 
tent himself  with  one  remarkable  coincidence,  in  the 
words  of  his  learned  friend,  Professor  Anthon  of  Colum- 
bia College,  New- York :  — 

"  There  has  come  down  to  us  a  Dialogue  entitled  de 
Claris  Oratoribus,  sive  de  Causis  corruptce  Eloquentioe. 
The  MSS.  and  old  editions  name  Tacitus  as  the  author  of 
this  production  ;  a  great  number  of  commentators,  how- 
ever, ascribe  it  to  Quintilian,  and  some  to  Pliny  the 
younger.  They,  who  argue  from  the  language  of  MSS., 
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allege  in  their  favour  Pomponius  SabinUs,  a  grammarian 
who  states  that  Tacitus  had  given  to  the  works  of  Maece- 
nas the  epithet  of  calamistri.  Now  the  passage,  to  which 
the  grammarian  alludes,  is  actually  found  in  the  20th 
chapter  of  the  Dialogue  under  consideration.  The  author 
of  the  Dialogue,  moreover,  informs  us  in  the  first  chapter 
that  he  was  a  very  young  man,  (juvenis  admodum,) 
when  he  wrote  it,  or,  at  least,  at  the  period  when  he  sup- 
poses it  to  have  been  held  in  his  presence.  This  point  of 
time  is  clearly  determined  in  the  17th  chapter;  it  was 
the  6th  year  of  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  A.  D.  75.  Ta- 
citus at  this  period  would  be  about  16  years  of  age. 
From  what  has  been  said,  then,  it  will  be  perceived  that, 
as  far  as  chronology  is  concerned,  nothing  prevents  our 
regarding  Tacitus  as  the  author  of  the  Dialogue  in  ques- 
tion. It  is  true  we  find  a  marked  difference  between  the 
style  of  the  writer  of  this  Dialogue,  and  that  of  the  histo- 
rian ;  but  would  not  the  intervening  period  of  40  years 
sufficiently  account  for  this  discrepancy,  and  the  language 
of  the  maw  be  different  from  the  tone  of  early  youth  ? 
Might  not  too  the  same  writer  have  varied  his  style  in 
order  to  adapt  it  to  different  subjects  ?  Ought  he  not  to 
assimilate  his  style  to  the  various  characters,  who  bear  a 
part  in  the  Dialogue  ?  Induced  by  these  and  other  rea- 
sons, Pithou,  Dodwell,  Schulze,  and  many  others  have 
given  their  opinion  in  favour  of  our  adhering  to  the  titles 
of  the  MSS.,  and  have  ascribed  the  Dialogue  to  Tacitus. 
Rhenanus  wasthe  first,  who  entertained  doubts  respecting 
the  claim  of  Tacitus  to  the  authorship  of  this  production, 
and  since  his  time  Dousa,  Stephens,  Freinshemius,  and 
others  no  less  celebrated,  have  contended  that  Quintilian, 
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not  Tacitus,  must  be  regarded  as  the  true  writer  of  the 
work.  They  place  great  reliance  on  two  passages  of 
Quintilian,  where  that  writer  says  expressly  that  he  had 
composed  a  separate  treatise  on  the  Causes  of  the  Cor- 
ruption of  Eloquence,  (Inst.  Or.  6,  8,6.)  as  well  as  on 
many  other  passages,  in  which  this  same  work  is  cited, 
without  the  author's  indicating  the  title.  How  can  we 
suppose,  it  is  asked,  that  either  Tacitus  or  Pliny  would 
be  inclined  to  treat  of  a  subject,  which  had  already  been 
discussed  by  Quintilian  ?  These  same  critics  observe, 
moreover,  that  there  appears  to  be  a  great  analogy,  not 
only  between  the  matter  treated  of  in  this  Dialogue,  and 
those,  which  form  the  subject  of  Quintilian's  writings, 
but  also  between  his  style  and  that  of  the  work  in  question. 
But  it  may  be  replied,  in  the  first  place,  that  at  the  time, 
when  the  Dialogue  was  written,  Quintilian  was  already 
33  years  of  age,  a  period  of  life  to  which  the  expression 
juvenis  admodum  can  with  no  propriety  whatever  be  made 
to  apply.  In  the  next  place,  the  argument  deduced  from 
analogy  of  style  is  not  the  most  conclusive,  since  those 
critics,  who  assign  the  work  to  Pliny  or  Tacitus,  adduce 
a  similar  argument  in  support  of  their  claims.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  argument,  which  has  been  drawn  from 
identity  of  title,  would  be  a  very  strong  one,  if  it  were 
not  a  fact  that  the  second  title,  which  is  found  in  modern 
editions,  de  Causis  corruptce  Eloquentice,  owes  its  exis- 
tence entirely  to  Lipsius,  who  thought  fit  to  add  this 
second  title,  which  he  had  found  in  Quintilian.  All  the 
MSS.  and  the  early  editions  merely  have  the  title  de 
claris  Oraloribus,  or  else  this  one,  Dialogus  an  sui  Sceculi 
Oratores  et  quare  concedant.  Another  circumstance  very 
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much  against  the  idea  of  Quintilian's  being  the  author  of 
the  piece,  is  the  fact  of  his  more  than  once  referring  the 
reader  to  his  other  work  for  matters,  of  which  the  D ia- 
toguewe  are  considering,  makes  not  the  slightest  mention  ; 
such,  for  example,  are  the  hyperbole  and  exaggeration, 
of  which  he  speaks  in  the  3rd.  bk,  ch.  3.  and  6.  The 
latest  editor  of  Quintilian,  Spalding,  has  carefully  collect- 
ed all  these  passages,  which,  in  his  opinion,  show  that 
Quintilian  was  not  the  author  of  the  Dialogue." 

Professor  Anthon's  Edition  of  Lempriere's  Classical 
Dictionary  p.  800.  edn.  Barker. 

1.  The  reader  will  observe  that  those  critics,  who 
assign  the  work  to  Pliny  or  Tacitus,  adduce,  in  support 
of  their  claims,  the  same  course  of  argument,  from  analogy 
of  style,  which  other  critics  employ  for  adjudicating  the 
composition  to  Quintilian  ;  —  i.  e.  Mr.  Taylor  contends 
for  the  claims  of  Sir  Philip  Francis  by  the  same  line  of 
argument  as  that,  which  is  pursued  by  Mr.  Roche  in 
support  of  the  claims  of  Burke  ?  2.  The  words,  admo- 
dum  juvenis,  which  Professor  Anthon  thinks  cannot  be 
with  propriety  applied  to  Quintilian,  who  was  then  33 
years  of  age,  certainly  may,  with  strict  propriety,  note 
that  period  of  life.  According  to  the  most  correct  Roman 
writers,  human  life  was  divided  into  4  stages  of  15  years 
each :  thus  pueritia  was  within  15  ;  adolescentia  within 
30 ;  juventus  within  45 ;  and  senectus  comprised  the 
remaining  period  of  life.  Of  this  division  the  Author 
has  given  some  curious  examples  in  the  Classical  Journal 
T.  1.  p.  473 

To  this  division  Tacitus  alludes,  Agr.  3.     "  Quid,  si, 
per  quindecim  annos,  grande  mortalis  cem  spatium,  multi 
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forluitis  casibus,  promptissimus  quisque  scevitia  principis 
interciderunt  ?  Pauci,  et,  ut  ita  dixerim,  nan  modo 
aliorum,  sed  etiam  nostri  superstites  sumus,  exemptis  e 
media  vita  tot  annis,  quibusjuvencs  ad  senectutem,  senes 
prope  ad  ipsos  exactoe  cetatis  terminos  per  silentium  ve- 
nimus :  non  tamen  pigebit,  vel  incondita  ac  rudi  voce, 
memoriam  prioris  servitutis,  ac  testimonium  praesentium 
bonorum  composuisse."  Censorinus  de  Die  Natali  14.  p. 
74.  Lindenbr. :  —  "  Igitur,  expositis  us,  quce  ante  diem 
natalem  sunt,  nunc  ut  climacterici  anni  noscantur,  quid 
de  gradibus  cetatis  humance  sensum  sit,  dicam.  Varro 
quinque  gradus  cetatis  asquabiliter  putat  esse  divisos  ; 
unumquemque  scilicet,  prceter  extremum,  in  annos  XV. 
Ilaque  primo  gradu  usque  ad  annum  XV.  PUEROS  dictos, 
quod  sint  PURI,  id  est  impubes.  Secundo  ad  XXX.  annum 
ADOLESCENTES,  ab  ADOLESCENDO  sic  nominatos.  In  tertio 
gradu  qui  erant,  usque  XLV.  annos  JUVENES  appellatos, 
eo  quod  rempublicam  in  re  militari  possunt  JUVARE.  In 
'quarto  autem  ad  usque  LX.  annum  SENIORES  esse  voci- 
tatos,  quod  tune  primum  SENESCERE  corpus  incipiat. 
Inde  usque  Jinem  vitce  uniuscujusque,  quintum  gradum 
factum,  in  quo  qui  essent,  SENES  appellatos,  quod  ea  estate 
corpus  SENiojaw  labor aret" 

As  the  celebrated  scholar,  David  Ruhnken,  was,  in  the 
Aldine  Rhetoricians,  reading  Apsines,  he  observed  a  di- 
versity of  style,  and  on  investigation  he  recognized  the 
style  of  Longinus,  and  found  that  he  was  perusing  part 
of  the  treatise  of  Longinus  on  Rhetoric.  The  discovery 
is  thus  mentioned  in  Wyttenbach's  Life  of  RuhnJcen 
p.  127.  ed.  Leyd. :  — 

"  RHETORUM  omnium,  certe plurimorum,  necdum  seor- 
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sum  editorum,  adhuc  una  est  editio  Aldina,  eaque  perrara, 
tit  panels  in  publicis,  paucissimis  privatis,  exstet  biblio- 
t/iecis,  et  Hemsterhusius  ejus  exemplum,  quovis  pretio 
emere  cupiens  ac  dedita  opera  quaerens,  per  sexaginta 
annos  nullo  in  bibliopolio,  nullo  cujusquam  in  auctionis 
calalogo  deprehenderit.  Ruhnkenius  duo,  quibus  hcec 
editio  continetur,  volumina,  rara  felicitate,  diverso  utrum- 
que  et  loco  et  tempore,  sibi  comparaverat,  et  librum,  ut 
mum,  eo  majore  cum  otto  ac  diligentia  tractabat.  Legens 
Apsinem,  qui  unus  est  ex  illis  RHETORIBUS,  animadvertit 
subito  se  in  aliam  orationem  incidere,  similem  earn  Longini 
multo  sibi  usu  cognitce :  hujus,  ut  progreditur,  it  a  dein- 
ceps  nova  vestigia  deprehendit,  locum  eiiam  sub  Longini 
nomine  memoratum  ab  inedito  CoaiaiENTATORE  ARI- 
STIDIS  JOANNE  SICELIOTA  :  nihilporro  dubii  relinqueba- 
tur,  quin  haec  esset  pars  DE  INVENTIONE,  e  deperdito 
Longini  opere  DE  ARTE  RHETORICA.  Ut  vidit,  it  a  (id 
Hemsterhusium  suum  volavit  non  tarn  ejusjudicium  ex- 
ploraturus,  quam  rem  exploratam  nunciaturus.  Hie 
item,  ut  audiit  et  locum  inspexit,  ita  rationes  Ruhnkenii 
probavit,  eumque  monuit  ut  hujus  inventionis  laudem  sibi 
vindicaret,  mentione  ac  notitia  ejus  in  DIARIO  ERUDI- 
TORUM  GALLICO  prodenda.  Fecit  Ruhkenius.  Libel- 
lum  porro  cum  scriptis  codicibus  contulit,  emendarit,  ct 
ad  editionem  fere  paratum  reliquit  moriens.  Et,  ne  hoc 
fugiat  harum  litterarum  studiosos,  hie  est  Me  RHETOR 
et  LONGINUS,  quern  simpliciter  his  nominibus  significavit 
aliis  deinde  in  scriptis,  maxime  in  altera  Timcei  editione." 
Professor  Person,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Kidd,  and  other 
scholars,  had  in  vain  tried  to  find  the  passage  thus 
vaguely  referred  to.  The  Author  applied  to  his  distin- 
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guished  friend,  Professor  Boissonade  of  Paris,  whom  he 
has  seldom  consulted  without  receiving  the  fullest  infor- 
mation, and  he  soon  discovered  the  place.  The  Author 
sent  an  account  of  the  discovery  to  the  late  F.  A.  Wolf, 
the  celebrated  Editor  of  Homer,  and  he  published  a 
statement  in  his  Analecta  Litteraria,  maxime  eruditce 
Antiquitatis  Litteris  et  Artibus  illustrandis  collecta,  4, 
515,  with  the  following  title  :  de  Dav.  Ruhnkenii  Ce- 
lebri  quodam  Reperto  Litterario,  which  was  afterwards 
reprinted  in  the  Classical  Journal. 

One  other  extract  from  Professor  Anthon's  additions 
to  Dr.  Lempriere's  Classical  Dictionary  will  not  be  un- 
acceptable to  the  reader :  —  "It  has  been  said  above 
that  the  Lives  of  Nepos  were  published  in  his  own  name 
by  jEmilius  Probus.  In  the  Dedication  of  this  latter 
writer,  which  is  in  bad  Latin  verse,  no  mention  what- 
ever is  made  of  Nepos,  and  Probus  claims  the  work  as 
the  joint  production  of  himself,  his  father,  and  grand- 
father. One  is  astonished  at  the  want  of  intelligence  on 
the  part  of  his  readers,  in  their  not  perceiving  the  dis- 
crepancy between  the  thoughts  and  sentiments,  which 
prevailed  in  the  age  of  Nepos,  and  those  which  charac- 
terised the  reign  of  Theodosius ;  nor  in  being  struck  with 
the  difference  between  the  barbarous  style  of  the  writers, 
who  flourished  in  the  latter  period,  and  the  elegance  of 
the  golden  age,  which  marks  the  diction  of  the  historian. 
It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  the  style  of  the  Life 
ofAtticus,  which  the  MSS.  unanimously  ascribe  to  Nepos, 
while  they  all  agree  in  naming  ^milius  Probus  as  the 
author  of  the  Lives  of  Illustrious  Commanders,  differs 
essentially  from  that  of  the  last-mentioned  work,  in  which 
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7nay  be  observed  various  unusual  expressions,  singular 
constructions,  and  some  solecisms,  which  may  well  excite 
surprise,  if  regarded  as  coming  from  a  contemporary  of  Ci- 
cero. It  seems  most  reasonable  to  adopt  the  conjecture  of 
Earth,  that  Probus  treated  the  work  of  Nepos,  as  Justin 
did  that  of  Trogus  Pompeius,  in  making  changes,  additions, 
and  retrenchments  throughout.  This  hypothesis  acquires 
additional  weight  from  what  Nepos  himself  observes, 
towards  the  conclusion  of  his  Preface  respecting  the  large 
size  of  the  volume,  which  he  was  giving  to  the  world." 

As  further  evidences  of  the  caution  necessary  in  de- 
ciding on  questions  on  authorship,  and  of  the  certainty, 
with  which  we  may  occasionally  reason  about  such  mat- 
ters, the  Author  cites  the  following  passages. 

"  Every  reform,  however  necessary,  will  by  weak 
minds  be  carried  to  an  excess,  that  itself  will  need  re- 
forming. The  reader  will  excuse  me  for  noticing  that 
I  myself  was  the  first  to  expose  risu  honesto  the  three 
sins  of  poetry,  one  or  the  other  of  which  is  the  most  likely 
to  beset  a  young  writer.  So  long  ago  as  the  publication 
of  the  second  No.  of  the  Monthly  Magazine,  under  the 
name  of  Nehemiah  Higgenbottam,  I  contributed  three 
Sonnets,  the  first  of  which  had  for  its  object  to  excite  a 
good-natured  laugh  at  the  spirit  of  doleful  egotism,  and 
at  the  recurrence  of  favorite  phrases,  with  the  double 
defect  of  being  at  once  trite  and  licentious.  The  second 
on  low,  creeping  language  and  thoughts,  under  the  pre- 
tence of  simplicity.  And  the  third,  the  phrases  of  which 
were  borrowed  entirely  from  my  own  Poems,  on  the  in- 
discriminate use  of  elaborate  and  swelling  language  and 
imagery.  The  reader  will  find  them  in  the  note  below, 
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and  will,  I  trust  regard  them  as  reprinted  for  biogra- 
phical purposes,  and  not  for  their  poetic  merits.  So 
general  at  that  time,  and  so  decided  was  the  opinion  con- 
cerning the  characteristic  vices  of  my  style,  that  a  cele- 
brated physician,  (now  alas  !  no  more,)  speaking  of  me 
in  other  respects  with  his  usual  kindness  to  a  gentleman, 
who  was  about  to  meet  me  at  a  dinner-party,  could  not, 
however,  resist  giving  him  a  hint  not  to  mention  ( the 
'  House  that  Jack  built  in  my  presence,  for  that  I  was  as 
'  sore  as  a  boil  about  that  Sonnet ;'  he  not  knowing  that 
I  was  myself  the  author  of  it. 

And  this  reft  house  is  that,  the  which  he  built, 

Lamented  Jack  !  and  here  his  malt  he  pil'd, 

Cautious  in  vain  !  these  rats,  that  squeak  so  wild, 

Squeak  not  unconscious  of  their  father's  guilt. 

Did  he  not  see  her  gleaming  thro'  the  glade  ? 

Belike  'twas  she,  the  maiden  all  forlorn. 

What  tho"  she  milk  no  cow  with  crumpled  horn, 

Yet  aye  she  haunts  the  dale,  where  erst  she  strayed  : 

And  aye  beside  her  stalks  her  amorous  knight ! 

Still  on  his  tbighs  their  wonted  brogues  are  worn, 

And  thro'  those  brogues,  still  tatter 'd  and  be  torn, 

His  hindward  charms  gleam  an  unearthly  white. 

Ah !  thus  thro'  broken  clouds  at  night's  high  noon, 

Peeps  in  fair  fragments  forth  the  full-orb'd,  harvest-moon  ! 

"  The  following  anecdote  will  not  be  wholly  out  of 
place  here,  and  may  perhaps  amuse  the  reader.  An 
amateur  performer  in  verse  expressed  to  a  common  friend 
a  strong  desire  to  be  introduced  to  me,  but  hesitated  in 
accepting  my  friend's  immediate  offer,  on  the  score  '  that 
'  he  was,  he  must  acknowledge,  the  author  of  a  confound- 
'  ed  severe  Epigram  on  my  Ancient  Mariner,  which  had 
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'  given  me  great  pain.'  I  assured  my  friend  that,  if  the 
Epigram  was  a  good  one,  it  would  only  increase  my  de- 
sire to  become  acquainted  with  the  author,  and  begged 
to  hear  it  recited,  when,  to  my  no  less  surprise  than 
amusement,  it  proved  to  be  one,  which  I  had  myself 
some  time  before  written  and  inserted  in  the  Morning 
Post  : 

'  To  the  Author  of  the  Ancient  Mariner  ; 

Your  poem  must  eternal  be, 

Dear  Sir,  it  cannot  fail ; 
For  'tis  incomprehensible, 

And  without  head  or  tail.' " 

Biographia  Literaria,  or  Biographical  Sketches  of 
my  (HIS)  Literary  Life  and  Opinions.  By  S.  T. 
Coleridge  Esq.  Lond.  1817-  V.  1.  p.  26. 

"  The  censures  that  are  made  from  stile  and  language 
alone,  are  commonly  nice  and  uncertain,  and  depend  upon 
slender  notices.  Some  very  sagacious  and  learned  men 
have  been  deceived  in  those  conjectures,  even  to  ridicule. 
The  great  Scaliger  published  a  few  lambicks,  as  a  choice 
fragment  of  an  old  Tragedian,  given  him  by  Muretus  ; 
who  soon  after  confessed  the  jest,  that  they  were  made 
by  himself.  Boxhornius  writ  a  Commentary  upon  a 
small  poem  de  Lite,  supposed  by  him  to  be  some  ancient 
Author's  ;  but  it  was  soon  discovered  to  be  Michael  Hos- 
pitalius's,  a  late  Chancellor  of  France.  So  that,  if  I  had 
no  other  argument  but  the  stile,  to  detect  the  spurious- 
ness  of  Phalaris's  Epistles,  I  myself  indeed  should  be 
satisfied  with  that  alone,  but  I  durst  not  hope  to  convince 
every  body  else.  I  shall  begin,  therefore,  with  another 
sort  of  proofs,  that  will  affect  the  most  slow  judgment, 
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and  assure  the  most  timid  or  incredulous."     Bentley's 
Dissertation  on  Phalaris  p.  19.* 

"  Dr.  Burney  admits  that  the  ancient  melody  of  the 
100th  Psalm,  as  a  congregational  hymn,  is  sublime,  and 
the  composition  excellent.  On  this  singular  and  une- 
qualled, but  nameless  strain,  I  shall  take  the  opportuni- 
ty of  making  some  remarks.  It  has  been  attributed  to 
Martin  Luther ;  but,  whatever  authority  there  may  be 
for  the  composition,  which  we  have  heard  so  divinely 
sung  by  Caradori  etc.  to  the  words  of 

'  Oh  !  God,  what  do  I  see  and  hear  ?  '  etc. 

I  do  not  fear  to  say  there  is  no  authority  whatever  for 
attributing  the  old  English  100th  Psalm-tune  to  Luther. 
It  is  found  as  the  melody  of  a  French  chanson  in  four 
parts,  by  Claude  le  Jeune,  and  published  in  Burney's 
History  of  Music,  Burney  admits  that  it  has  been  at- 
tributed to  Dr.  Dowland.  I  have  in  my  possession  an 
old  collection  of  Psalm-tunes,  in  which  the  melody  ap- 
pears, with  the  name  of  Dr.  Dowland ;  but  before  we 
venture  to  fix  on  Dowland  as  the  author,  let  us  see  whe- 
ther we  can  prove  it  to  be  English,  and  not  foreign ;  for 
it  is  claimed  both  by  French  and  Germans.  I  contend 
it  is  strictly  English,  and  I  shall  be  gratified  if,  as  I 
think,  I  shall  be  the  first  person  to  have  proved  so  much. 
It  is  remarkable  that  Playford,  in  his  collection  printed 

*  Surely  the  question  about  Junius  is  in  itself  far  more 
important  than  the  question  about  the  Eptetles  of  Phalaris, 
and  who  ever  blamed  Bentley  for  wasting  over  it  oil  and  ink, 
labour  and  time  ? 

Dr.  Jortin  wrote  some  "  exquisite  lines  on  a  wife  snatched 
by  death  from  her  husband,  to  deceive  antiquaries  in  the 
character  of  an  old  classical  inscription/'  See  my  amiable 
friend,  the  Rev.  "W.  L.  Bowles's  Parochial  History  ofBrem* 
hill  in  the  County  of  Wilts  p.  233-9. 
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in  1677>  says:  —  '  I  have  observed  and  made  trial  both 
'  of  French  and  German  tunes,  and  I  do  not  find  but 
'  our  English  tunes,  both  for  air  and  gravity,  well  suit- 
'  ing  the  words,  rather  to  excel  than  be  inferior  to  them.' 
He  adds :  'I  find  printed  in  the  French  Psalm-book  those 
'tunes,  which  we  also  use  —  the  100th,  112th,  and 
'  113th,  but  not  able  to  determine  to  whom  they  origi- 
'  nally  belong.'  Dr.  Burney  says  the  same  thing ;  I 
shall,  therefore,  first  endeavour  to  prove  that  this  fine 
air  is  'originally '  English,  and  neither  French  nor  Ger- 
man. Now  I  do  not  fear  to  assert,  that  the  peculiar 
accent  of  the  words  proves  that  this  tune  must  have  been 
originally  made  to  these  very  English  words,  and  to  no 
other;  for  this  tune  will  not  fit,  (if  I  may  so  say,)  any 
other  words  of  the  whole  1 50  Psalms,  and  in  this,  and 
in  no  other  Psalm,  the  musical  accents  fall  on  exactly  the 
proper  and  peculiar  words,  where  the  stress  is  required. 
I  take  the  air  as  it  is  found  in  all  the  most  ancient  copies, 
and  now  let  us  appeal  to  this  test.  The  accent  is  first  on 
all,  f  All  people' ;  the  next  is  on  the  emphatic  word  sing, 
'  Sing  to  the,'  etc. ;  the  third  is  on  him,  '  Him  serve  with' 
etc :  and  last  on  the  very  word,  which  requires  the  strong- 
est stress,  come,  '  Come  ye  before  him'  etc.  Now  let  us 
try  the  same  tune  to  the  words  of  the  first  Psalm.  The 
accent  will  be  on  the  insignificant  word  the,  '  The  man 
is  blest'  etc.  And  this  will  be  found  to  be  the  case  with 
every  Psalm,  except  the  identical  one,  to  which  the  tune 
is  given  j  that  is,  there  is  not  in  the  whole  150,  one 
Psalm,  in  which  it  w\\\fit  the  four  first  verses,  as  it  so 
remarkably  does  the  old  English  translation  of  the  1 00th ; 
I  contend  this  coincidence  is  not  only  extraordinary,  but 
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indeed  almost  impossible  to  conceive,  unless  the  tune 
was  made  to  the  words  originally.  Tt  is  singular  that 
neither  Burney,  nor  any  other  composer,  who  has  paid 
attention  to  the  subject,  seems  to  have  been  aware  of  this 
strong  test  of  internal  evidence,  proving,  in  my  opinion, 
incontrovertibly,  that  the  100th  Psalm-tune  was  English. 
I  contend  again  that  it  bears  not  the  least  likeness  to 
any  of  the  tunes  in  the  German  book  of  Psalmody.  There 
is  not  one,  whose  melody  is  so  flowing,  and  there  are  no 
words  in  German  or  French,  to  which  it  is  so  completely 
adapted  as  the  English  ;  nor  has  it  the  complexion,  if  I 
may  say  so,  of  the  French  or  German  school,  any  more 
than  an  Englishman  has  of  a  foreigner.  I  therefore  con- 
sider the  100th  Psalm-tune,  from  internal  evidence,  to 
be  originally  and  intrinsically  English." 

"  I  think,  then,  lhave  proved  the  fact,  that  this  Psalm- 
tune  was,  I  might  almost  say,  must  have  been  composed 
originally  to  these  words,  and  to  no  other.  But  it  may 
be  observed,  that,  though  on  the  first  word  of  every  line, 
where  particular  stress  and  accent  is  required,  this  accent 
is  found,  yet  it  is  only  so  found  in  the  first  verse  !  I 
answer,  the  same  melody  could  not  possibly  bend  itself, 
if  I  may  say  so,  to  all  the  verses,  in  which  the  stress  is 
laid  differently  ;  and  this  impossibility  of  adaptation 
being  found  even  in  the  Psalm  itself,  convinces  me  fur- 
ther, that  the  first  verse  only  of  this  Psalm  was  that,  which 
immediately  directed  the  composer  in  his  ideas  of  accent. 
The  only  words  in  this  first  verse,  which  appear  not  so 
justly  accented,  are  the  words,  "  That  on  earth  do 
dwell  j"  and  also,  "  and  rejoice  !"  but  these  words 
were,  at  the  time,  probably,  read  as  the  tune  accents 
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them  j  nor  was  it  possible  to  preserve,  in  every  word, 
the  strict  propriety  of  accent,  which  accompanies  the  ge- 
neral euphony  of  the  musical  phrases  of  the  tune.  Of 
the  most  perfect  adaptation  of  words  to  a  given  melody  by 
a  person  of  genius  and  skill,  we  have  examples  ;  but 
none  is  so  felicitous  asMore's  exquisite  words  to  Millico's 

song  of 

'  Ho  sparse  tante  lacrjrme.' 


'  Fall'n  is  thy  throne,  oh  Israel ! ' 

Throughout  the  song  the  dactyl,  lacrymce,  is  beautifully 
and   appropriately   preserved  in  the  English  words  of 

the  song  — 

'  Jerusalem'  — '  Solima.' 

But  no  words,  unless  written  expressly  for  a  given  air, 
by  a  writer  of  the  most  consummate  skill  in  this  most 
delicate  and  difficult  task,  would  exactly,  and  for  four 
lines  together,,//  a  tune,  which  was  made  originally  to 
other  words,  and  those  foreign  !  I  think  this  impossible, 
taking  into  consideration  also  how  little  the  art  of  adap- 
tation was  known  or  practised  at  the  period  ;  and  that  in. 
no  other  metrical  Psalm  in  the  whole  book  can  a  Psalm 
be  found,  where  the  stress  might,  with  such  strict  pro- 
priety, be  placed  upon  the  four  first  words  of  the  four 
first  lines." 

"  Playford  says  that  he  has  found  the  1 00th,  1 1 2th, 
and  11 3th  Psalms  in  French  and  German  books,  and 
cannot  tell  to  whom  they  originally  belong.  If  my  rule 
will  determine  the  first,  it  will  the  others ;  and  I  should 
pronounce  by  the  same  arguments,  which  persuade  me 
that  the  100th  Psalm  is  English,  that  the  112th  is  not, 
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but  foreign  ;  for  all  the  accents  are  false,  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  tune,  must  be  sung  with  these  unfortunate 
stresses  — 

"  THE  man  is  blest  that  God  does  fear, 
AND  that  his  law  doth  love  indeed ; 

His  seed  on  earth  God  will  uprear, 

AND  bless  such  as  from  him  proceed ! " 
No  composer  could  think  of  accenting  the  first  word 
of  every  line  so  entirely  false,  if  the  tune  was  made  to 
the  words,  careless  as  a  composer  might  be  of  his  ac- 
cents. The  1 1 3th,  a  popular  tune  in  England,  and  very 
commonly  used  as  a  chime,  fails  when  it  is  brought  to 
the  same  test ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  German  or 
French,  of  which  it  has  the  cast  of  character  and  features, 
being  totally  unlike  an  English  tune.  The  100th  only 
will  bear,  in  every  line  and  nearly  every  word  of  the  first 
verse,  this  plain,  unerring  test,  of  its  being  originally 
English.  I  think  the  testimony  of  Ravenscroft,  that  it 
was  composed  by  the  musician  celebrated  by  Shakspeare, 
together  with  all  the  circumstances,  decides  it  to  be  En- 
glish by  Peacham's  poor  '  old  friend  j'  and  I  shall  be 
happy,  after  many  years  of  musical  dispute,  to  have 
placed  the  chapletunmoveably  on  thebrows  of  its  author. 
This  is  only  a  part  of  literary  justice,  and  it  is  grateful  to 
find  the  finest  congregational  melody,  which  stands  as 
such,  unrivalled  in  the  world,  to  be,  after  all  the  discus- 
sion, the  composition  of  an  Englishman,  the  author  of 
some  of  the  sweetest  and  most  impassioned  madrigals, 
and  celebrated  by  Shakspeare,  (Dr.  Dowland.)" 

The  Parochial  History  of  Bremhill  in  the  County 
of  Wilts,  by  the  Rev.  W.  L.  Bowles,  Lond.  1828. 
pp.  206-9.  211-2.  214-5. 
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"  Of  the  merit  of  Hampton's  Translation  of  Polybius, 
it  cannot  now  be  necessary  to  say  anything.  Its  reputa- 
tion has  been  long  established,  and  many  succeeding 
editions  prove  the  extensiveness  of  its  circulation.  One 
thing  relating  to  it,  however,  may  not  have  been  a  cir- 
cumstance of  general  remark,  and  this  is  that  the  style 
<if  the  Dedication  to  Lord  Henly,  who  was  at  that  time 
Lord  Chancellor,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Work  itself,  has 
not  precisely  the  same  character,  which  distinguishes  the 
Preface.  This  idea  is  by  no  means  my  own,  nor  is  it 
altogether  novel.  A  learned  friend  some  years  since 
suggested  to  me  that  the  outlines  of  the  Preface  were 
drawn  up  by  Hampton  himself,  and  that  the  composi- 
tion had  received  its  finishing  polish  from  the  pen  of  Dr. 
Johnson.  Nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that  the 
characters  of  two  minds  are  easily  discernible  ;  and  per- 
haps, in  one  or  two  recollections,  that  want  of  uniformity 
may  be  distinguished,  which  really  exists  in  iheBampton- 
Lcclures  of  Dr.  White,  but  which  at  the  time  of  their 
publication  wholly  escaped  the  penetration  and  sagacity 
of  certain  learned  critics,  who  were  pleased  to  infer  the 
authenticity  "  (genuineness)  "  of  the  Sermons  from 
regularity  of  the  style.  One  thing  is  incontrovertibl 
No  man  living  could  have  written  the  Preface  to  tl 
Translation  of  Polybius,  whose  mind  had  not  an  exter 
sive  and  steady  view  of  the  subject,  which  Polybius  hj 
discussed  ;  and  this  praise  surely  belongs  to  Hamptoi 
Neither  could  any  man  have  written  it,  whose  taste 
not  been  early  formed  by  the  best  models  of  antiquity, 
in  composition,  and  in  criticism  -}  and  here  also  the 
claims  of  Hampton  are  indisputable.  At  the  same  timt 
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there  is  a  profoundness  of  thinking,  an  energy  of  expres- 
sion, a  regularity  of  cadence,  very  dissimilar  from  the 
structure  of  the  sentences  in  the  Translation,  and  very 
similar  to  the  best  peculiarities  of  Johnson's  phraseology. 
With  respect  to  the  Translation  itself,  whoever  will  be 
at  the  pains  to  compare  it  with  the  original,  will  doubt- 
less, as  must  be  unavoidable  in  such  undertakings,  be  able 
to  detect  some  mistakes ;  but  none,  it  may  be  asserted, 
of  very  material  consequence.  The  body  of  the  style  is 
firm  and  compact,  full  of  sinews  and  muscles,  and  with 
such  evident  marks  of  talent,  as  must  impress  the  reader 
with  the  most  exalted  ideas  of  Hampton's  erudition,  as 
well  as  judgment." 

Beloe's  Anecdotes  of  Literature  and  Scarce  Books 

5,  286. 

This  '  learned  friend '  in  all  probability  was  Dr.  Parr ; 
for  in  August  1825,  when  the  Author  was  visiting  an 
enlightened  and  excellent  friend  in  Warwickshire,  he  was 
informed  by  him  in  conversation  that  Dr.  Parr  considered 
the  Preface  in  question  to  be  the  composition  of  Johnson, 
and  as  decidedly  proving  the  original  tendency  of  John- 
son's mind  to  Whig-principles.  And  Dr.  Parr  himself 
thus  wrote  on  the  fly-leaf  of  his  copy  of  the  work,  (Bi- 
bliotheca  Parriana  p.  226,)  "  The  gift  of  my  illustrious 
friend,  James  Mackintosh,  Nov.  26,  1794.  I  was  very 
little  acquainted  with  the  merits  of  this  work,  till  they 
were  pointed  out  by  Jebb,  The  Preface  was  certainly 
revised  and  improved  by  Dr.  Johnson.  S.  P."  In  p.  328. 
he  "  reckons,  among  the  best  Translations  in  the  English 
language,  Twining's  Translation  of  Aristotle's  Poetics, 
Sydenham's  Dialogues  of  Plato,  and  Hampton's  Trans- 
lation of  Polybius." 
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Of  this  Translation  Gibbon  said  "  that  the  English 
Translator  has  preserved  the  admirable  sense,  and  impro- 
ved the  coarse  style  of  his  Arcadian  original.  A  gramma- 
rian, like  Dionysius,  might  despise  Polybius  for  not 
understanding  the  structure  of  words,  and  Lord  Mon- 
boddo  might  wish  for  a  version  into  Attic  Greek." 

"  His  (Burke's)  first  avowed  Work,  the  Vindication  of 
Natural  Society,  which  came  out  in  the  spring  of  1756, 
may  in  fact  be  termed  a  piece  of  philosophical  criticism 
couched  under  the  guise  of  serious  irony.  It  was  an  octavo 
pamphlet  of  106  pages,  published  by  Cooper  at  the  price 
of  1*.  Qd.,  and  originated  in  an  opinion  generally  expressed 
in  literary  society,  of  the  style  of  Lord  Bolingbroke  being 
not  only  the  best  of  that  time,  but  in  itself  wholly  inimi- 
table ;  and  in  the  approbation  expressed  by  some  persons 
of  what  were  called  his  philosophical  opinions,  which  had 
been  published  in  March,  1754.  The  design  of  Mr. 
Burke  was  to  produce  a  covert  mimicry  both  of  his 
style  and  principles ;  and  particularly,  by  pushing  the 
latter  to  their  ultimate  results,  to  force  conviction  on  the 
mind  of  the  reader  of  their  unsoundness,  by  showing  that 
the  arguments,  employed  by  the  Peer  against  religion, 
applied  as  strongly  against  every  other  institution  of  ci- 
vilized men.  His  Lordship's  philosophy,  such  as  it  was, 
was  the  newest  pattern  of  the  day,  and  of  course  excited 
considerable  notice,  as  coming  from  a  man,  who  had  made 
so  conspicuous  a  figure  in  politics ;  and  whose  career, 
after  a  youth  spent  in  the  stews,  and  a  manhood  in  tur- 
bulence and  disaffection  to  the  Government  of  his  country, 
seemed  appropriately  terminated  by  an  old-age  of  infi- 
delity. Accustomed  to  disregard  honest  and  wise  opi- 
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nions  on  other  matters,  he  wanted  courage  to  show  his 
contempt  of  them  on  this  ;  but  at  his  death  left  to  Mallet, 
a  brother  infidel,  the  office  of  ushering  his  benevolent 
legacy  of  deism  into  light ;  which  drew  from  Dr.  Johnson, 
when  asked  his  opinion  of  it,  the  exclamation  — '  A 
'  scoundrel !  who  spent  his  life  in  charging  a  popgun 
'  against  Christianity ;  and  a  coward !  who,  afraid  of  the 
'  report  of  his  own  gun,  left  half  a  crown  to  a  hungry 
'  Scotchman  to  draw  the  trigger  after  his  death.'  The 
novelty  of  the  plan  of  attack  upon  the  dialectics  of  the 
noble  philosopher,  caused  some  stir  in  the  literary  circles, 
though  it  has  been  untruly  stated  by  a  virulent  enemy,  in 
the  guise  of  a  biographer,  to  have  fallen  still-born  from  the 
press.  Lord  Chesterfield  and  Bishop  Warburton  for  a  short 
time  believed  it  genuine  ;  Mallet,  it  has  been  said,  went 
to  Dodsley's  shop,  when  filled  with  the  literati,  purposely 
to  disavow  it ;  and  the  periodical  critics,  though  alive  to 
the  deception,  when  their  strictures  appeared  in  print, 
gave  it  a  full  examination,  and  much  praise  for  the  inge- 
nuity shown  in  the  execution.  The  imitation,  indeed,  was 
so  perfect,  as  to  constitute  identity  rather  than  resem- 
blance. It  was  not  merely  the  language,  style,  and  ge- 
neral eloquence  of  the  original,  which  has  been  caught  ; 
but  the  whole  mind  of  the  Peer,  his  train  of  thought,  the 
power  to  enter  into  his  conceptions,  seemed  to  be  trans- 
fused into  the  pen  of  his  imitator  with  a  fidelity  and 
'  grace  beyond  the  reach  of  art.'  Several  able  critics  of 
the  present  day  have  expressed  their  admiration  of  it  in 
strong  terms ;  one  of  them,  in  a  celebrated  periodical 
Work,  alluding  to  this  power  of  copying  an  author  in  all 
peculiarities,  says : — '  In  Burke's  imitation  of  Boling- 
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'  broke,  (the  most  perfect  specimen  perhaps,  that  ever  will 
•'  exist  of  the  art  in  question,)  we  have  all  the  qualities, 
'  which  distinguish  the  style,  or  we  may  indeed  say  the 
(  genius  of  that  noble  Writer,  concentrated  and  brought 
'  before  us  ;  so  that  an  ordinary  reader,  who,  in  perusing 
'  his  genuine  Works  merely  felt  himself  dazzled  and  dis- 
'  appointed — delighted  and  wearied  he  could  not  tell  why, 
'  is  now  enabled  to  form  a  definite  and  precise  conception 
'  of  the  causes  of  those  opposite  sensations  —  and  to  trace 
1  to  the  nobleness  of  the  diction,  and  the  inaccuracy  of  the 
'  reasoning  —  the  boldness  of  the  propositions,  and  the 
'  rashness  of  the  inductions  —  the  magnificence  of  the 
'  pretensions,  and  the  feebleness  of  the  performance,  those 
'  contradictory  judgments,  with  the  confused  result  of 
'  which  he  hadbeen  perplexed  in  his  study  of  the  original.' " 
Mr.  Prior's  Memoir  of  the  Life  and  Character  of 

Burke  V.  1.  p.  53. 

If,  then,  Mr.  Burke  could  so  successfully  imitate  the 
style  of  Lord  Bolingbroke,  as  to  deceive  Lord  Chester- 
field and  Bishop  Warburton,  themselves  most  distin- 
guished writers,  and  therefore  excellent  judges  of  com- 
position, we  may  learn  to  be  wary  in  deciding  for  or 
against  the  particular  claims  of  any  individuals  to  the  au- 
thorship of  Junius's  Letters.  But  candour  requires  the 
Author  to  add,  that,  as  the  first  avowed  production  of 
Burke  was  a  successful,  or  somewhat  successful,  attempt 
to  imitate  the  style  of  Lord  Bolingbroke,  all  argument 
against  the  claims  of  Burke  to  the  composition  of  Junius's 
Letters,  founded  on  the  dissimilarity  of  style  between, 
these  two  celebrated  writers  should  be  received  with 
great  caution ;  for  he,  who  can  successfully  imitate  a  style, 
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may  be  equally  happy  in  the  art  of  disguising  his  own, 
if  circumstances  require  him  to  practise  the  deception. 

"  Bolingbroke's  manner  of  reasoning  and  philosophis- 
ing has  been  so  happily  caught  in  a  piece  entitled  A  Vin- 
dication of  Natural  Society,  that  many,  even  acute  read- 
ers, mistook  it  for  a  genuine  discourse  of  the  author, 
whom  it  was  intended  to  expose ;  it  is  indeed  a  master- 
piece of  irony.  No  writings,  that  raised  so  mighty  an 
expectation  in  the  public  as  those  of  Bolingbroke,  ever 
perished  so  soon  and  sunk  into  oblivion." 

Dr.  Jos.  Warton's  Essay  on  the  Writings  and  Ge- 
nius of  Pope,  2,  179. 

"  Sept.  30,  1798.  Read  Burke's  Vindication  of  Natu- 
ral Society.     Except   in-  parts,  (as  in  the  opening  and 
ending,)  I  cannot  think  that  this  piece  has  much  of  Bo- 
lingbroke's style  and  manner :  there  is  throughout  an  air 
of  constraint,  most  abhorrent  in  its  nature,  to  the  bold 
and  rapid  flow   of  Bolingbroke's  declamation.     Burke 
certainly  began  and  ended  his  labours  in  the  same  cause." 
Extracts  from  the  Diary  of  a  Lover  of  Literature, 
(by  Mr.  Green,  of  Ipswich,)  p.  102. 

"  Now  that  the  pen  is  in  my  hand,  I  will  take  per- 
mission to  point  out  another  slight  inaccuracy  committed 
by  an  author  of  the  highest  merit.  In  Dugald  Stewart's 
Philosophical  Essays  p.  502.  ed.  8vo.  it  is  written  :  '  War- 
'  burton  has  remarked,  and  in  my  opinion  with  some  truth, 
'  that  Burke  himself  never  wrote  so  well  as  when  he 
'  imitated  Bolingbroke.'  No  reference  is  made  by  Mr. 
S.  to  any  authority  whatsoever  in  support  of  this  remark  ; 
nor  do  I  believe  it  to  have  been  made  by  Warburton  in 
any  way  whatsoever,  either  written  or  conversational. 

c  3 
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The  name  of  Burke  does  not  occur  in  that  Prelate's  Vieri 
of  Lord  B.'s  Philosophy,  or  in  any  one  of  his  other  learned 
and  argumentative  works.  Nor  will  it  be  found  where 
some  notice  of  so  eminent  a  contemporary  might  reason- 
ably have  been  expected,  in  the  volume  of  his  Corres- 
pondence with  Bishop  Hurd.  The  truth  is,  that,  though 
!>oth  of  these  wonderful  men  were  akin  to  each  other  by 
the  possession  of  transcendent  genius,  yet  the  pursuits 
and  intellectual  habits  of  them  were  so  wide  asunder,  that 
the  one  cared  little  or  nothing  for  the  doings  of  the  other, 
and  accordingly  there  never  was  any  interchange  of  sen- 
timent, any  reciprocation  of  civility  between  them ;  nor 
even  a  critical  comment  on  the  intellectual  operations  of 
each  other.  In  reality,  Warburton's  pride  was  so  des- 
perately intractable,  that  he  seldom  spared  a  crumb  of 
praise  to  any  author,  excepting  the  muzzled  slaves  of  his 
own  school,  Hurd,  Browne,  Towne,  and  Balguy.  A 
stain  of  disgrace  must  for  ever  rest  upon  his  name  for  the 
contemptuous  mention  he  has  thought  fit  to  make  of  Dr. 
Johnson.  See  his  Letters  to  Hurd,  p.  368.  A  most  ela- 
borate vehemence  is  also  passed  on  this  great  man's  edi- 
tion of  Shakspeare.  This  most  offensive  passage,  I  re- 
gret to  say,  was  thrust  in  quite  out  of  its  place  by  the 
very  learned  compiler  of  that  publication,  from  the  base 
impulse  of  envy  towards  a  very  superior  intellect.  For, 
exalted  and  sincere  as  is  my  admiration  for  Bishop  Hurd, 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  he  might  have  been  cut  out 
from  a  corner  of  Johnson's  mind,  without  his  missing  it." 
JOHN  JACOBS,  in  the  Gent's  Mag.  for  Jan.  182H. 

p.  500. 
Severe  as  was  the  satire  of  Junius,  it  produced  no  such 
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effects  as  the  bitter  iambics,  which  Archilochus,  stimu- 
lated by  revenge,  wrote  against  Lycambes  and  his  daugh- 
ter Neobule,  who  had  accepted  the  hand  of  a  wealthier 
lover ;  —  they  did  homage  to  the  genius  of  Archilochus  by 
hanging  themselves ! 

Junius  is  supposed  by  some,  (at  least  was  supposed  by 
the  late  antiquarian,  T.  Park,)  to  have  taken  his  name 
from  the  celebrated  work  of  Hubert  Languet,  who  died 
in  1581.  "  VindicicK  contra  Tyrannos,  sive  de  Princi- 
pis  in  Populum,  Populique  in  Principem  Legitima  Po- 
testate,  1579,  12mo.  This  bears  the  name  of  STEPHA- 
NUS  JUNIUS  BRUTUS,  and  the  place  Edinburgh,  but  the 
place  was  Basil,  and  it  never  was  doubted  that  Languet 
was  the  author  of  this  spirited  attack  on  tyranny.  It  was 
often  reprinted  and  translated  into  French."  Chalmers's 
Biographical  Dictionary.  A  French  translation  is  now 
lying  before  the  Author,  entitled,  De  la  Puissance  Le- 
gitime  du  Prince surlePeuple,  et  du  Peuple  sur  le  Prince : 
Traite  tres-utile  et  digne  de  Lecture  en  ce  Temps,  escrit 
en  Latin  par  ESTIENNE  JuNius  BRUTUS,  et  nouvelle- 
ment  traduit  en  Franqois,  1581, 12mo.  pp.  409.  "  During 
his  illness  he  was  visited  by  Madam  Du  Plessis,  who, 
though  sick  herself,  attended  him  in  his  last  moments. 
His  dying  words  were,  '  that  the  only  thing,  which 
'  grieved  him  was,  that  he  had  not  been  able  to  see  Mons. 
'  Du  Plessis  again  before  he  died,  to  whom  he  would 
'  have  left  his  very  heart,  had  it  been  in  his  power,  — 
'  that  he  had  wished  to  live  to  see  the  world  reformed, 
'  but,  since  it  became  daily  worse,  he  had  no  longer  any 
A  business  in  it,  —  that  the  princes  of  these  times  were 
'  strange  men,  —  that  virtue  had  much  to  suffer,  and 
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'  little  to  get,  —  that  he  pitied  M.  Du  Plessis  very  much, 
'  to  whose  share  a  great  part  of  the  misfortunes  of  the 
'  time  would  fall,  and  who  would  see  many  unhappy 
'  days ;  but  that  he  must  take  courage,  for  God  would 
'  assist  him.  For  the  rest,  he  begged  one  thing  of  him 
'  in  his  last  farewell,  namely,  that  he  would  mention 
'  something  of  their  friendship  in  the  first  book  he  should 
c  publish.'  This  request  was  performed  by  Du  Plessis 
'  soon  after,  in  a  short  Preface  to  his  treatise  Of  fh<- 
Truth  of  the  Christian  Religion,  where  he  makes  the 
following  eloge  of  this  friend  in  a  few  comprehensive 
words  :  Isfuit  qualis  imilti  videri  volunt,  is  vixit  qualiter 
optimi  mori  cupiunt." 

The  Vices,  a  Poem,  in  three  Cantos,  by  the  Author  of 
the  Letters  of  Junius,  1828.  12mo.  pp.  45.  The  editor 
writes  thus  in  the  prefatory  Advertisement :  —  "  The 
Poem  which  is  here  presented  to  the  world,  was  found 
some  years  since  among  the  papers  of  the  late  John  Al- 
mon,  long  a  very  distinguished  publisher  in  Piccadilly, 
and  himself  the  author  and  editor  of  some  political  and 
biographical  works  well  known  to  the  public.  It  is  be- 
lieved to  be  in  the  hand-writing  of  the  unknown  author 
of  the  Letters  of  Junius,  from  comparing  the  IMS.  not 
merely  with  the  foe-similes  published  by  Mr.  Woodfall, 
but  with  the  originals  in  his  possession.  It  was  evidently 
12  or  13  years  after  the  Letters  of  Junms,  and  hence 
some  trivial  variations ;  but  the  general  character  and  as- 
pect of  the  hands  are  the  very  same ;  and  the  style  of 
penmanship  in  the  original  Letters  and  in  this  Poem  is 
so  singularly  clear,  easy,  and  neat,  that  scarcely  ten  men 
of  the  same  age  would  have  written  in  a  similar  manner, 
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and  perhaps  no  two  men  of  genius.  It  is  presumed  also 
that  the  subject-matter  of  the  Poem  its  tone  of  biting 
satire,  its  political  principles,  and  the  individuality  of  its 
personal  sarcasms,  will  concur  with  the  similarity  of 
hand  in  producing  a  conviction  of  the  identity  of  au- 
thorship. It  would  be  marvellous  indeed,  if  two  differ- 
ent men  in  the  same  epoch  wrote  in  a  peculiar  character, 
so  much  alike  as  scarcely  to  be  distinguished,  and  should 
also  maintain  the  same  principles,  entertain  the  same  per- 
sonal antipathies,  and  display  signs  of  genius  more  than 
ordinary.  The  probability  is  very  low  that  they  should 
be  two  persons ;  and  very  high  that  they  were  one  and 
the  same  person." 

"  The  Vices,  a  Poem.  By  Junius.  Philips,  Charing- 
Cross.  Mr.  E.  H.  Barker,  of  Thetford,  in  his  Letter  to 
Charles  Butler,  the  amiable  friend  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  on  the  subject  of  Junius,  justly  says  that  the 
similarity  of  hand-writings  is  a  very  fallacious  argument 
in  attempting  to  assign  the  patriotic  effusions  of  Junius 
to  any  particular  individual.  The  Poem  now  before  us 
was  found  among  the  papers  of  the  great  political  pub- 
lisher, Almon,  who  was  not  aware  of  the  author.  A 
comparison  with  the  published  specimens  of  Junius's 
hand- writing,  has  induced  the  possessors  of  it  to  throw 
it  before  the  public  for  their  opinion.  We  are  surprised 
that  ever  the  editor  or  publisher  should  have  been  so  de- 
ceived ;  the  style  of  writing,  the  formation  of  the  letters, 
being  so  entirely  different  from  the  specimen  they  have 
unfortunately  selected  to  maintain  their  opinion.  As  a 
Poem,  it  possesses  great  merit;  the  ideas  are  strong, 
nervously  expressed;  the  satire  piquant,  and  the  con- 
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struction  of  the  piece  not  bad."  The  Gentleman's  Mag., 
March,  1828.  p.  249. 

In  p.  312.  the  Author  has  inserted  some  matter  taken 
from  the  Inspector,  relative  to  the  recent  discoveries  at 
Stowe ;  a  friend  has  desired  him  to  correct  the  state- 
ment :  — 

"  London,  March  22,  1828.  Allow  me  to  make  the  fol- 
lowing assertions,  that  your  readers  may  not  be  misled 
by  a  document,  which  has  evidently  been  fabricated  to 
gain  the  Magazine  some  notoriety.  1.  I  can  assure  you 
from  the  best  authority,  and  I  have  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve it,  that  Lord  Nugent  and  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham never  lit  upon  a  parcel  concealed  in  an  unknown 
recess.  2.  That  they  found  no  Letter  to  George  Gren- 
ville  from  Junius,  asking  for  legal  advice  as  to  the  risk 
of  publishing  the  Letter  to  the  King,  with  the  real  name. 
3.  That  there  was  no  Letter  enclosing  Junius's  Letter  to 
Lord  Mansfield,  with  the  author's  initials.  4.  That  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham  never  went  to  Dropmore  with  any 
such  parcel.  5.  That  Lord  Grenville  never  declared  his 
intention  of  providing  for  the  publicity  of  such  docu- 
ments after  his  decease.  6.  That  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham and  Lord  Nugent  never  pledged  themselves  to  si- 
lence until  Lord  Grenville's  decease.  7-  That  Lord 
Grenville  at  his  advanced  age  is  totally  uninterested  in 
the  subject,  and  never  makes  it  the  theme  of  conversa- 
tion, or  of  research.  8.  That  Lord  Nugent  never  consi- 
dered himself  justified  in  conversing  with  his  uncle  on 
the  subject,  knowing  that  it  was  one,  which  afforded  him 
no  interest.  10.  That  the  claims  of  Charles  Lloyd,  (in- 
dependently of  his  going  abroad  after  the  decease  of 
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George  Grenville,)  are  too  vague  to  justify  even  a  sus- 
picion that  he  was  in  any  manner  concerned  in  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Letters.  11.  That  most  men  entertain 
opinions  of  their  own  upon  this  mysterious  subject,  and 
Jt  is  highly  probable  that  Lord  Nugent  may  suspect  some 
individual,  whose  name  has  hitherto  been  withheld  from 
the  public ;  but  of  such  suspicion  he  has  no  positive  evi- 
dence. 

"  I  have  now  given  a  full  reply  to  the  paragraph  in  the 
Inspector,  and  I  pledge  my  word  that  I  have  advanced 
nothing,  but  what  I  have  it  in  my  power  fully  to  sub- 
stantiate. You  are  at  liberty,  therefore,  to  prefix  it  to 
your  forthcoming  publication.  The  images,  illustrations^ 
and  similes,  so  industriously  collected  and  contained  in 
your  Appendix,  show  that  the  author  was  a  man  of  the 
world,  well  read  upon  every  subject,  —  that  he  was  a 
classic  scholar,  a  play-reader,  and  an  historian,  an  ene- 
my to  the  priesthood,  and  one  who  had  an  inveterate  de- 
testation of  the  chicanery  of  the  law." 

There  is  a  reference  to  Lord  Nugent  in  the  Preface  p. 
x.  to  The  Vices,  a  Poem  in  three  Cantos,  by  the  Author 
of  the  Letters  of  Junius  :  —  "  Who  this  writer  was,  is 
still  a  mystery.  We  are  told  that  Lord  Nugent  has  re- 
cently made  discoveries,  which  are  not,  however,  to  be 
publicly  developed  till  after  the  decease  of  a  living  states- 
man ;  but  the  same  expectation  has  been  so  often  raised 
in  vain,  that,  until  the  proofs  are  adduced,  or  we  have 
the  high  authority  of  the  noble  Lord  in  an  authentic  form, 
the  story  must  be  regarded  as  legendary." 

Of  the  Stowe-discovery,  the  Author  will  give  two 
extracts  from  Letters  addressed  to  him  by  friends,  who 
take  much  interest  in  the  question  of  Junius. 
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"  London,  Jan,  25,  1828.  This  very  day  a  friend, 
who  is  very  intimate  with  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
informed  me  that  a  short  time  before  the  Duke  went 
abroad,  he  wrote  to  him  thus  — '  What  will  you  give  me, 
'  if  I  tell  you  who  was  the  author  of  Junius?  I  know 
'  it  ;  but  the  secret  must  be  kept  some  time  longer.'  I 
understand  the  Duke  found  some  family -papers,  by 
which  he  is,  no  doubt,  in  full  possession  of  the  secret." 

"  Jan.  16,  1828.  I  have,  however,  some  information 
for  you  relative  to  the  Grenvilles,  to  which  family  Junius 
and  Lloyd  seem  to  have  leaned  in  their  political  attach- 
ments and  writings.  I  was  informed  some  time  ago  that 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham  had,  from  certain  documents, 
found  in  his  archives,  discovered  who  really  was  the  au- 
thor of  the  Letters  of  Junius.  Not  having  the  honour 
of  his  Grace's  acquaintance,  I  wrote  to  a  friend,  who  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  spending  a  considerable  portion  of 
his  time  at  Stowe,  to  let  me  know  whether  he  had  heard 
anything  upon  the  subject  during  his  stay  there,  and 
whether  the  Duke  was  inclined  to  make  public  the  do- 
cuments. In  answer  he  informed  me  that  he  had  heard 
his  Grace  express  himself  to  the  effect  of  knowing  who 
Junius  was,  and  that  his  name  was  not  among  those,  who 
had  ever  been  suspected.  My  friend  was  not  inclined  to 
trespass  further  upon  his  Grace's  communicativeness : 
he  was  privileged  to  eat  his  mutton,  drink  his  claret,  and 
ride  his  horses,  but,  although  a  man  of  respectable  rank, 
not  authorised  to  question  his  noble  host  upon  such  mat- 
ters. What  his  Grace's  documents  or  suppositions  are, 
I  therefore  know  not,  whether  worth  anything,  or  no- 
thing." 
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From  these  authentic  statements  it  is  evident  that, 
though  the  Stowe-discovery  is  not  so  important  as  the 
writer  in  the  Inspector  represents,  it  is  of  so  much  im- 
portance that  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  considers  himself 
to  have  detected  the  name  of  the  writer ;  and  the  reader 
will  remark  that  in  the  statement,  which  comments  on 
the  article  extracted  from  the  Inspector,  there  is  no  at- 
tempt to  deny  the  fact  of  the  discovery,  or  even  its  real 
importance,  but  the  denial  goes  no  farther  than  to  con- 
tradict the  reported  extent  of  the  discovery. 

"  I  wrote  the  other  sheet  a  few  days  since,  which  I 
intended  to  complete  and  forward,  but  waited  to  see  Mr. 
Woodfall,  if  possible,  in  which  I  have  succeeded.  I 
breakfasted  with  him  yesterday-morning  at  Westmin- 
ster. He  presents  his  compliments,  and  requested  me  to 
forward  the  anecdote  about  Francis,  if  of  any  use.  You 
are  doubtless  aware  that  his  father  and  Francis  were 
schoolfellows  —  educated  at  St.  Paul's  School.  In  after- 
years  they  generally  attended  the  anniversary  dinners. 
On  one  of  those  occasions,  on  Mr.  WoodfalTs  returning 
home,  he  met  an  intimate  friend,  who  said  — ( I  met 
you  and  Junius,  going  to  the  Pauline  Festival.'  '  To 
whom  do  you  allude  ? '  replied  Mr.  Woodfall.  '  Francis, 
to  be  sure,  there  is  no  other  Junius.'  '  To  my  certain 
knowledge/  replied  Mr.  Woodfall,  '  Francis  had  no 
more  to  do  with  Junius  than  either  you  or  I.'  The  gen- 
tleman was  quite  satined  with  Mr.  Woodfall's  positive 
denial,  and  wished  him  good  evening.  Mr.  Woodfall 
informed  me  that  there  were  many  reasons  why  Francis 
had  no  hand  in  the  Letters — his  father  knew  him  so 
well  —  his  capabilities  —  his  confined  situation — the 
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the  sphere,  which  he  moved  in,  as  well  as  the  risk  that 
he  would  run  in  being  thrown  upon  theworld  neglected — 
all  concurred,  united  with  his  positive  denial,  to  cause 
Mr.  Woodfall  to  know  that  the  motto,  Slat  nominis  umbra, 
would  never  be  solved  in  the  son  of  Dr.  Francis."  Extract 
from  a  Letter  of  Mr.  Coventry,  dated  June  18,  1828. 
Lincoln's  Inn,  June  14,  1828. 

"  DEAR  SIR, 

In  answer  to  your  enquiries,  I  have 
to  mention  that,  since  the  publication  of  the  Reminis- 
cences, I  have  heard  little  on  the  subject  of  Junius,  and 
that  this  little  is  scarcely  of  any  consequence. 

"  I  persist  in  thinking  that  neither  Mr.  Burke,  nor 
Sir  Philip  Francis  was  the  author  of  the  Letters,  under 
the  signature  of  Junius.  I  think  the  mind  of  the  first 
so  superior,  and  the  mind  of  the  latter  so  inferior,  to  that 
of  Junius,  as  to  put  the  supposition  that  either  of  them 
was  Junius,  wholly  out  of  the  question. 

"  Some  of  your  arguments  against  Sir  Philip's  claim 
appear  to  me  very  strong  ;  some  decisive.  That  there 
was  some  connexion  between  Junius  and  Sir  Philip,  ap- 
pears to  me  sufficiently  proved  by  Mr.  Taylor's  publica- 
tion. Junius's  Letters  do  not  contain  one  effusion  of 
that  high  moral  or  political  wisdom,  with  which  Burke's 
writings  abound :  Sir  Philip  Francis's  productions  dis- 
cover nothing  of  the  vivida  vis,  which  characterises  Ju- 
nius ;  nothing  of  Junius's  sly,  lofty,  and  bitter  sarcasms. 
What  you  say  concerning  Sir  Arthur  Pigott's  belief  of 
the  identity  of  Burke  and  Junius,  is  true ;  and  his  opi- 
nion is  valuable,  so  far  as  it  witnesses  the  opinion  of  the 
with  whom  he  had  lived  ;  but  I  am  pretty  sure  that  it 
was  founded  on  no  information  or  reasoning  of  his  own. 
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"  I  continue  to  think  that  Dr.  Parr's  arguments  in 
favour  of  Lloyd  prove  nothing. 

"  I  know  from  Mr.  Woodfall  himself,  that  he  thinks 
the  originals  of  Junius's  Letters  were  destroyed  by  his 
father ;  but  I  believe  he  has  no  reason  for  thinking  it, 
except  that  it  was  the  custom  of  his  father  to  burn  all  his 
Letters  at  a  certain  period  of  the  year.  As  Junius's 
Letters  had  so  much  real,  and  so  much  possible  impor- 
tance, I  cannot  believe  the  fact.  Mr.  Woodfall,  how- 
ever, is  persuaded  of  it ;  and  is  convinced  that  some  how 
or  othen,  I  am  mistaken,  in  thinking  I  saw  the  original 
Letters  in  the  custody  of  Mr.  Wilkes.  As  the  circum- 
stance, if  it  took  place  at  all,  took  place  about  half  a 
century  ago,  I  should  readily  admit  the  mistake,  if  the 
fact  now  came  into  my  memory  for  the  first  time.  But 
the  circumstance,  that  I  saw  the  Letters  in  Mr.  Wilkes's 
custody,  that  the  Letter  to  the  King  is  in  a  hand-writing 
different  from  the  others,  and  the  conversations,  which 
took  place  at  the  time  between  Mr.  Wilkes  and  myself, 
have  occurred  to  my  mind  more  than  once  in  every  year 
since  the  time  I  have  mentioned,  and  my  recollection  of 
$he  fact  is  so  distinct,  that  I  have  no  doubt  of  it. 

"  A  gentleman  and  I  went  to  see  the  MS.  of  a  Poem 
attributed  to  Junins,  and  compared  it  with  tliejac-simi- 
les  published  by  Mr.  Taylor.  My  friend  thought  the 
similitude  in  the  hand- writings  greater  than  I  did.  The 
poem  is  not  above  mediocrity,  and  bears  no  resemblance 
to  the  spirit  or  style  of  Junius. 

"  A  Letter  from  a  gentleman,  upon  whose  accuracy  I  can 
rely,  informs  me,  that  the  Mr.  Swinney,  who  is  men- 
tioned in  Junius's  Letters,  was  a  clergyman,  who  had  been 
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attached  to  the  Russian  Embassy,  and  had  afterwards 
been  attached  to  an  English  Regiment,  serving  in  Germa- 
ny ;  and  that  upon  his  return  to  England,  he  was  frequent- 
ly in  the  Treasury  and  its  environs ;  and  that  he  was  a 
carrier  of  new  intelligence  to  and  from  different  persons. 

"  I  have  heard  of  the  discoveries  at  Stowe :  the  sub- 
ject was  started  in  a  conversation  I  had  with  one  of  the 
family  ;  but  no  particulars  were  mentioned. 

"  It  was  once  mentioned  to  me,  that  the  late  Lady 
Ashburton  produced  a  proof-impression  of  one  of  Junius's 
Letters,  with  corrections  of  the  press  in  Mr.  Dunning's 
hand- writing.  This  was  afterwards  explicitly  confirmed 
by  a  Letter  from  a  person  present,  when  Lady  Ashburton 
produced  the  Letter.  Being  well  acquainted  with  the 
last  Lord  Ashburton,  I  informed  his  Lordship  of  the  tale, 
and  requested  his  sentiments  upon  it.  He  disclaimed 
with  indignation  his  father's  authorship  of  the  Letters, — 
said  no  such  proof-impression  had  been  found  among  his 
papers, and  thathe  hadnever  heardhismother  mention  any 
thing  of  the  kind.  He  stated  other  circumstances,  which 
led  him  to  think  that  the  story  deserved  no  attention. 

"  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  communicate  to  you  any  infor- 
mation of  importance  on  the  subject,  in  which  you  take 
so  great  an  interest.     I  have  only  to  add,  that  it  appears 
to  me  to  be  involved  in  as  great  obscurity  as  ever. 
With  great  respect,  I  am,  dear  Sir, 
Your  most  obedient  Servant, 

CHARLES  BUTLER." 
"  To  E.  H.  Barker  Esq." 

My  friend,  Mr.  Coventry,  in  a  Letter  dated  Bull-head 
Passage,  Jan.  5,  1828,  writes  thus :  — 
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"  In  reply  to  your  queries,  I  believe  I  can  now  strictly 
•  answer  them.  1.  Mr.  Woodfall  declares  that  every  year 
it  was  his  father's  custom  to  destroy  all  the  papers  of  the 
preceding  year ;  but  with  respect  to  Junius's  correspond- 
ence, 2.  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that,  after 
such  Letters  were  printed,  it  was  the  invariable  custom 
to  return  them  to  Junius  through  the  medium  of  the 
Coffee-houses.  Without  any  private  opinion,  we  have 
sufficient  evidence  from  the  correspondence  between  him 
and  Mr.  Woodfall,  that  such  packets  were  regularly 
sealed  and  delivered.  What  else  could  they  contain  ? 
3.  We  have  also  evidence  that  the  private  Letters  to  Mr. 
Wilkes  were  forwarded  through  Mr.  Woodfall.  You 
may  recollect  he  says  in  one  of  his  Notes  — '  Shew  the 
Dedication  and  Preface  to  Mr.  Wilkes.'  Nevertheless 
some  of  his  minor  Notes  to  Wilkes  appear  to  have  been 
sent  by  private  hand  ;  for  at  the  back  of  one  the  Notes 
Mr.  Wilkes  wrote  — '  Received  from  a  chairman,  who 
'  said  he  received  it  from  a  gentleman  in  Lancaster-Court 
*  in  the  Strand.'  Now  it  is  not  likely  that  Woodfall 
would  send  to  a  chairman  in  the  Strand  to  deliver  a 
Letter  to  Mr.  Wilkes." 

There  is,  as  the  Author  thinks,  some  reason  to  doubt 
whether  any  of  the  Letters,  addressed  by  Junius  to  Mr. 
Wilkes,  were  in  the  hand-writing,  which  we  consider  to 
be  the  hand-writing  of  Wilkes.  It  is  pretty  evident 
that  Junius  corresponded  with  Wilkes  through  Mr.  Wood- 
fall,  and  there  is  fair  ground  for  supposing,  from  the  ha- 
bitual and  the  unavoidable  caution  of  Junius,  that  he 
would  require  copies  to  be  taken  in  Mr.  WoodfalTs  office, 
and  forwarded  to  Mr.  Wilkes  by  a  porter,  by  a  private 
hand,  or  by  the  Penny-post.  It  is  certain  that  Mr. 
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Wilkes  was  in  the  habit  of  endorsing  the  Letters,  anil 
stating  when  he  received  each,  and,  (where  he  knew  the 
fact,)  from  whom.  Thus  one  communication  was  re- 
ceived from  "a  chairman,"  (1,263.)  another  "  by  the 
Penny-post,"  (1,  296.)  Mr.  Butler  states  the  Letter  to 
the  King,  which  he  saw  in  Mr.  Wilkes's  possession,  to 
have  been  in  a  different  hand  from  the  others,  and  this 
is  a  strong  confirmation  of  the  opinion,  which  the  Authoi 
has  given,  that  Mr.  Wilkes  had  not  any  originals,  but 
only  copies.  The  Author  adds  that  there  is  a  lady  now 
living,  who,  when  she  was  a  girl,  used  to  be  locked  up 
by  old  Woodfall  till  she  had  executed  her  allotted  tasks 
of  transcription ;  he  kept  possession  of  the  Letters,  and 
dictated  the  matter  to  her  from  them.  Moreover,  the 
Letter,  sent  to  Garrick  by  Woodfall  in  the  name  of 
Junius,  was,  not  an  original,  but  a  copy. 

"  It  was  Mr.  WoodfaU's  lawyer,  who  resided  in  Pater- 
noster-Row, that  copied  Garrick's  Letter  in  Mr.  Upcott's 
possession.  The  copy  of  the  other  Letter  you  were  kind 
enough  to  hand  me,  is  wholly  new  to  me  —  if  genuine, 
(and  it  certainly  is  in  Junius's  style,)  it  is  not  a  little 
singular  that  the  original'is  not  in  Garrick's  papers. 
The  odds  are  very  great  that  he  should  have  parted  with 
it,  as  Garrick  made  a  practise  of  keeping  all  his  Letters. 
Mr.  Woodfall  knows  nothing  of  it  —  it  was  not  forwarded 
to  Garrick  through  his  father.  How  Junius,  (unless  he 
lived  at  Richmond,  and  was  intimate  with  some  of  the 
King's  household,  which  Sackville  was,)  should  forward 
such  a  Note  to  Garrick  so  quickly,  quite  puzzles  me. 
It  is  more  surprising  than  the  case  of  Swinney,  although 
Woodfall  knew  that  the  following  day." 

Extract  from  Mr.  Coventry's  Letltr  dated  Wandncorlh  Common 
/M/t/20.  1827. 
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The  only  specimens  of  Junius's  writing,  whether  in  a 
real  or  a  feigned  hand, —  whether  in  his  own  hand,  or  in 
the  hand  of  an  amanuensis, —  on  which  reliance  can  be 
placed,  are  the  private  Letters  of  Junius  to  Mr.  H.  S. 
Woodfall  in  the  possesion  of  the  present  Mr.  Woodfall. 
The  latter  states  that  it  was  the  practice  of  his  father  to 
destroy  all  correspondence  at  the  end  of  the  year  ;  —  we 
will  admit  that  it  was  his  general  practice,  but,  if  such 
had  been  his  universal  and  invariable  practice,  even  the 
private  Letters  of  Junius  addressed  to  himself  would  have 
been  sacrificed  in  the  holocaust.  The  preservation  of 
the  private  Letters  proves,  beyond  all  doubt,  that  Wood- 
fall  would  have  preserved  every  original  communication 
of  Junius,  if  each  and  all  had  been  in  his  power.  The 
supposition  of  Mr.  Coventry  is  well  warranted  —  that 
Junius's  Letters,  at  least  the  public  Letters,  were  return- 
ed to  himself  through  the  Coffee-houses  mentioned  in  the 
private  Letters  to  Woodfall. 

The  Author  subjoins  a  Letter,  for  which  he  was  in- 
debted to  the  friendly  courtesy  of  Mr.  Serjeant  Rough  : 

"  Serjeant's  Inn,  Chancery-Lane,  April  12,  1827- 

"  Dear  Sir, 

I  hasten  to  acknowledge  your  Letter,  with 
the  printed  papers  accompanying  it,  delivered  at  my 
chambers  by  Mr.  Maxon.  I  am  sorry,  however,  that  I 
can  render  you  so  very  little  service  in  respect  of  the 
subjects,  on  which  you  write. 

"  The  Letters  of  Junius  to  Mr.  Wilkes  passed  through 
my  hands  to  Mr.  Woodfall,  and  are  those,  which  appear 
in  his  edition  of  1812.  They  belonged  to  Mr.  P.  Elms- 
ley,  the  late  Principal  of  St.  Alban's,  who,  as  I  believe, 
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possessed  them  as  executor  to  his  father.  His  know- 
ledge of  me  as  a  brother- Westminster  with  me  and  the 
circumstance  of  my  having  married  an  acknowledged 
daughter  of  Mr.  Wilkes  induced  him  to  decline  letting 
Mr.  Woodfall  have  them  without  my  assent.  They 
came  to  me  from  my  friend,  Mr.  Hallam,  to  whom  they 
were  afterwards  returned  for  Mr.  Elmsley. 

<f  Mr.  Wilkes  used,  I  have  been  told,  to  say  that  he 
knew  who  the  author  of  Junius  was  —  that  it  was  not 
Rosenhagen  ;  but  he  never  said  it  was  not  Sir  P.  Fran- 
cis. The  latter  used  to  dine  at  Kensington  frequently, 
and  once  cut  off  a  lock  of  Mrs.  Rough's  hair,  (she  was 
then  quite  a  girl.)  She  had  an  obscure  imagination  that 
her  father  once  said,  she  had  met  Junius.  All  this  is  too 
slight  I  admit,  to  build  any  conclusion  upon. 

"  In  the  Letters,  I  fear,  I  have  to  answer  for  the 
striking  out  of  a  line  or  two,  in  which  the  late  King  was 
spoken  of,  upon  alleged  personal  knowledge,  with  an 
expression  of  much  bitterness.  It  was  an  idle  precaution 
on  my  part,  inasmuch  as  Junius's  opinions  could  have 
done  little  harm  to  any  one,  and  were  sufficiently  avowed 
in  other  Letters.  I  have  never  seen  the  Letters,  about 
which  you  enquire,  since  they  were  given  back  by  me  to 
Mr.  Hallam,  for  Elmsley. 

"  I  may  mention  here  that  some  Letters  of  Mr.  Wilkes 
forming  a  part  of  his  correspondence  with  his  daughter, 
(Mary,)  and  published  by  Longman  and  Rees,  1804, 
also  passed  through  my  hands.  They  were  purchased  of 
Sir  Robert  Baker,  Bart.,  then  of  Richmond,  for  £300, 
by  Mr.  Hatchard,  jointly  with  Longman  and  Rees.  I 
was  induced  to  superintend  the  publication  with  a  view 
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of  serving  Mr.  Hatchard,  and  of  guarding  against  any- 
thing appearing  in  the  Letters  unpleasant  to  the  feelings 
of  my  wife.  She  was  a  natural  daughter  of  Wilkes. 
With  him  I  never  was  in  company :  he  was  dead  before 
I  knew  his  daughter.  Of  that  daughter  our  dear  Dr. 
Parr  thought  with  veneration.  For  myself,  life  has 
never  been,  what  it  once  was,  since  I  lost  her. 

"  There  is  nothing  secret  in  what  I  have  thus  commu- 
nicated. I  am  yours  truly, 

W.  ROUGH." 

"  To  E.  H.  Barker,  Esq." 

Mr.  Butler,  in  the  Letter  addressed  to  the  Author,  re- 
fers to  the  story  about  Lady  Ashburton  having  had  in  her 
possession  some  proof-sheets  of  Junius's  public  Letters. 
Information  of  this  sort,  (and  we  have  had  abundance 
of  it  in  the  matter  of  Junius,  we  may  expect  more,  and 
therefore  the  Author  adds  these  remarks  and  invites 
public  attention  to  them,)  is  often  too  vague  for  argument, 
and  the  fact  is  generally  too  improbable  for  evidence. 
Dunning  might  have  written  papers  on  similar  subjects, 
and  under  similar  signatures,  and  yet  might  not  have 
written  the  Letters  of  Junius  in  question.  Neither  Lady 
Ashburton,  nor  the  person  present,  might  be  sufficiently 
qualified  to  give  any  correct  opinion  on  the  subject ;  they 
might  perhaps  be  easily  deceived.  The  story,  if  true, 
is  destitute  of  the  circumstantiality,  without  which  it 
cannot  be  used  in  evidence.  The  Author  is  not  inclined 
to  view  such  stories  as  sheer  inventions ;  they  have  a 
foundation  of  truth,  but  may  have  more  superficies  of 
errotir,  than  solidity  of  fact,  the  superstructure  may 
overhang  the  base  ;  the  errour  originates  rather  in  unin- 
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tentional  misconception,  than  in  studied  deception,  or  a 
great  disregard  to  veracity ;  and  it  gathers  strength,  as 
it  proceeds,  because  the  defects  of  memory  are,  in  conver- 
sational narration,  promptly  and  imperceptibly  supplied 
by  the  lively  and  inventive  power  of  imagination  in  the 
narrator.  In  the  course  of  time  truth  and  fiction  are  so 
blended  in  his  mind,  that  he  cannot  distinguish  one  from 
the  other. 

Surely  it  is  dangerous  to  undertake  to  deny  the  truth 
of  all  such  stories,  and  it  is  improbable  that  they  should 
be  pure  inventions.  The  point,  then,  is,  not  to  credit 
the  whole  story  with  innocent  gullibility,  but  to  separate 
the  small  portion  of  truth  from  the  surrounding  fiction, 
and  to  account  for  the  fiction  itself.  In  this  way  we  do 
not  offer  any  violence  to  strong,  however  mistaken,  opi- 
nion ;  and  we  may  hope  that  that  opinion  will  yield  to 
the  force  of  our  arguments,  because  those  arguments  do 
not  strike  at  the  person,  but  at  the  subject.  There  is  no 
wounded  self-love  roused  to  defend  itself,  and  in  its  fer- 
vour not  only  confounding  the  supposed  personality  of  the 
language  used  by  an  opponent,  with  the  real  attack  made 
on  the  question  at  issue,  but  so  hoodwinking  its  discern- 
ment, that  truth  ceases  to  be  at  all  perceptible.  Thus 
argumentation  often  idly  continues  —  thus  logomachy 
grievously  rages  —  thus  the  ball  rolls  on  in  its  fiery  course, 
against  whatever  solid  bodies  it  may  impinge,  rebounding 
again  and  again  till  all  its  vitality,  activity,  and  energy 
are  destroyed  by  the  gradual  annihilation  of  its  substance. 

In  pp.  227.  256.  mention  is  made  of  a  passage  in  the 
Rev.  Sir  Herbert  Croft's  Love  and  Madness :  there  are 
two  others,  also  referring  to  Charles  Lloyd :  — 
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"  Does  any  one  admire  Junius  for  saying  that  his  secret 
should  die  with  him,  and  for  keeping  his  word  ?  But 
this  was  only  saying  he  would  not  enlarge  the  circle  of 
those,  to  whom  his  secret  was  already  known.  For  that 
he  was,  as  he  says,  f  the  sole  depositary  of  his  own  secret/ 
I  cannot  think.  The  original  Letters  are  written  in  a 
female  hand.  But  Junius  is  now  known.  Let  any  man, 
at  any  time  of  life,  make  an  experiment  of  not  communi- 
cating to  a  single  individual,  during  twelve  months,  a 
single  scheme,  a  single  prospect,  a  single  circumstance 
respecting  himself.  Let  him  try  how  (hard)  it  is  to  lock 
up  every  thing,  trifling  or  serious,  sad  or  merry,  within 
his  own  solitary  breast.  There  are  easier  tasks.  This 
boy,  (Chatterton,)  did  it  during  his  whole  life."  P.  140. 

"  Mr.  L.  never  took  off  his  mask,  but  rather  chose 
that  Fame  should  dress  up  an  ideal  writer,  and  worship 
him  as  the  author  of  Junius,  than  to  claim  the  eternal 
crown  in  his  own  name  and  person.  Good  men  are  satis- 
fied with  the  applause  of  their  own  consciences,  and 
scatter  charity  with  the  invisible  hand  of  bounty.  May 
pot  great  men  be  formed  in  the  same  mold  ?  May  not 
obscurity  appear  to  enlarge  an  ideal,  as  well  as  a  real 
object  ?  God  would,  perhaps,  be  something  less  of  God, 
were  he  visible.  But,  as  I  said,  I  neither  know  nor 
care  what  was  Chatterton's  motive."  P.  209. 

In  pp.  260.  262.  263.  I  have  mentioned  Dr.  Parr's 
high  opinion  of  Dr.  Nathaniel  Forster,  who  with  Dr. 
Farmer  first  turned  the  attention  of  Dr.  Parr  to  Charles 
Lloyd  as  the  writer  of  Junius' s  Letters.  I  should  have 
added  the  following  testimony  contained  in  the  Bi- 
bliolheca  Parriana  p.  373 :  — 
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"  (Lind's)  celebrated  Letters  on  the  present  State  of 
Poland,  1773.  8vo.  '  This  book  was  written  by  the  sa- 
'  gacious  and  benevolent  Mr.  Lind,  the  friend  of  the 
, '  profoundly  philosophical  Dr.  Nathaniel  Forster  of  Col- 
'  chester,  and  the  celebrated  Jeremy  Bentham ,  and  Tutor 
'  to  the  worthy  and  enlightened  King  of  Poland.  S.  P.' " 

E.  H.  BARKER. 

Thetford,  June  30,  1828. 


ERRATUM  —p.  240,  insert  not  before  the  Author. 


THE  CLAIMS 

OF 

SIR    PHILIP    FRANCIS 

TO   THE 

AUTHORSHIP  OF  JUNIUS  DISPROVED, 
In  a  Letter  addressed  to  CHARLES  BUTLER,  Esq. 


1.  I  readily  avail  myself  of  a  public  opportunity 
of  testifying  my  respect  for  your  great  talents,  con- 
siderable attainments,  moral  worth,  and  high  cha- 
racter;   and  of  expressing  my  sincere  hope   that 
your  life,  so  useful  and  so  honourable,  will  be  spared 
by  a  merciful  Providence,  while  you  are  capable  of 
sharing  in  the  enjoyments  of  life ;  that  literature 
will  continue  to  solace  the  growing  infirmities  of 
age ;  and  that  you  will  yet  live  to  witness  the  tri- 
umph of  that  Cause,  which  you  have  so  well  sus- 
tained by  your  knowledge  and  learning,  candour 
and  good  manners  —  the  triumph  of  Parliamentary 
wisdom  over  Ecclesiastical  fears ;  of  moral  justice 
over  legalised  wrong ;  of  religious  principle  over 
political  prejudice ;  and  of  Cnristian  charity  over 
Protestant  intolerance. 

2.  In  considering  the  question  about  the  author- 
ship of  JUNIUS,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that,  while  Mr. 
Taylor  selects  certain  passages  from  the  Letters  of 
Juiiius  to  establish  certain  points,  Mr.   Coventry 
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selects  other  passages  to  prove  points  of  an  opposite 
tendency  :  the  same  may  be  said  of  other  writers  on 
the  question.  Nay,  the  very  same  passages  of  Ju- 
nius  sometimes  serve  to  supply  the  writers  with 
inferences  of  a  very  opposite  tendency.  How  does 
this  difference  of  judgment  arise  ?  Because  they, 
in  pursuit  of  their  different  objects,  are  not  impar- 
tially discussing  the  general  question,  but  only 
searching  for  arguments  to  support  their  own 
theory.  He  who  is  impartially  considering  the  sub- 
ject, is  able  to  reconcile  these  contradictions  either 
by  producing  other  passages  of  Junius,  or  by  adduc- 
ing various  circumstances  and  facts  extraneous  to 
the  passages,  or  by  qualifying  the  opinions  of  the 
contending  writers  from  internal  evidence,  which  is 
supplied  by  the  passages  themselves.  Controver- 
sies of  this  complicated  sort  can  only  be  decided  by 
men,  who  investigate  the  claims  advanced  for  each 
supposed  author  of  the  Letters  of  Junius,  with  the 
apparent  partiality  of  an  advocate,  and  at  the  same 
time  with  the  apparent  zeal  of  an  opponent,  allowing 
to  each  argument,  in  proof  or  in  disproof,  the  full 
force  which  belongs  to  it,  and  admitting  neither 
more  nor  less.  Argumentation  so  pursued  is  de- 
monstration, and  necessarily  carries  conviction  to 
the  mind  of  the  reader ;  but  argumentation  so  pur- 
sued has  not  yet  been  employed  to  settle  the  ques- 
tion, which  I  have  undertaken  to  discuss. 

3.  Mr.  Taylor  has  adduced  a  multitude  of  facts, 
incidents,  circumstances,  and  arguments,  to  identify 
Sir  Philip  Francis  with  Junius :  he  supposes  him- 
self to  have  succeeded  in  his  object.  Mr.  Coven- 
try is  equally  confident  of  having  successfully  iden- 
tified Lord  George  Sackville  with  Junius,  and  he 
has  produced  a  work  of  equal  magnitude.  Well, 
then,  if  so  many  apparently  striking  proofs  support 
the  claims  made  for  the  knight,  as  well  as  for  the 
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nobleman,  we  may  learn  the  great  caution  which  is 
necessary  to  be  observed  in  pursuing  the  subject,  if 
we  hope  to  arrive  at  any  right  conclusion.  And  I 
draw  a  most  important  inference  from  the  fact  of 
these  conflicting  proofs  of  authorship,  viz.  that  the 
claims  in  a  great  degree  neutralise  each  other ;  for 
he  who  on  strong  grounds  contends  for  Sir  Philip 
Francis's  authorship,  is  on  strong  grounds  opposed 
by  him  who  pleads  for  the  authorship  of  Lord  George 
Sackville  :  then  it  proves  that  such  grounds  of  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  the  one  may  be  entitled  to  no 
great  weight,  because  similar  grounds  are  taken  in 
favour  of  the  other,  and  our  confidence  in  either  body 
of  arguments  is  weakened  or  destroyed.  For  instance, 
if  Sir  Philip  Francis,  in  penmanship,  writes  like  Ju- 
nius,  so  does  Lord  George  Sackville.  But  Junius  was 
not  a  duality,  like  the  German  Deity  Alois  men- 
tioned by  Tacitus :  if  he  was  Sir  Philip,  he  was  not 
Lord  George.  Then  similarity  of  hand-writing  is  a 
fallacious  criterion  for  tracing  the  authorship  of  Ju- 
nius. Then  in  discussing  the  question  between  the 
knight  and  the  nobleman,  we  must  strike  out  of  the  ac- 
count all  the  arguments  common  to  each,  and  j  udge 
by  the  number  and  the  weight  of  those  peculiar  to 
each.  On  this  plan  we  shall  bring  the  controversy 
to  a  narrower  point,,  and  proceed  on  safer  princi- 
ples. But  no  man  has  yet  made  the  attempt  to 
act  on  this  plan ;  and  can  we  then  wonder  that  the 
controversy  still  continues  ? 

4.  Mr.  Taylor,  p.  379,  says :  —  "  «  7b  skulk,'  '  to 
skreen,'  are  examples  of  a  system  of  orthography 
uniformly  acted  on  by  both  writers,  (Junius  and  Sir 
Philip  Francis,)  however  rarely  practised  by  others." 
But  Mr.  T.  is  mistaken ;  for  I  have  by  accident  met 
with  the  following  instance  in  a  Letter  of  Sir  Wm. 
Draper  to  the  Editor  of  the  Public  Advertiser  April 
24,  1769.  (Woodfall's  Junius  1,  448.) :— «  A  wri- 
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ter,  who  when  repeatedly  called  upon  to  avow  him- 
self, arid  personally  maintain  his  accusation,  still 
skulks  in  the  dark,  or  in  the  mean  subterfuge  of  a 
mask."  And  it  would  be  easy  to  produce  other  ex- 
amples from  contemporary  writers. 

5.  Mr.  Taylor  lays  great  stress  on  the  identity  of 
Veteran  with  Junius,  and  as  he  shews  Veteran  to 
have  been  Sir  Philip  Francis,  he  contends  that  the 
latter  is  Junius.  But  whether  we  suppose  Veteran 
and  Junius  to  be  really  one  and  the  same  writer,  (and 
Junius  certainly  does  identify  himself  with  Veteran,) 
or  the  latter  to  have  assumed  the  identity  for  his  own 
purposes,  there  is  great  difficulty  in  concluding  Sir 
Philip  to  have  been  Junius.  1  hat  Junius  displays 
a  "  minute  and  commissarial  knowledge  of  petty 
military  matters"  is  true;  and  this  seems  to  prove  a 
close  connection  with  the  War-Office  or  the  Horse- 
Guards.  Now  Veteran  confines  himself  wholly  to 
the  subject  of  the  transactions  in  the  War-Office ; 
and  supposing  Sir  Philip  to  have  been  Veteran,  we 
need  not  wonder  at  the  fact,  as  Sir  Philip  \vas  him- 
self in  the  War-Office,  and  closely  connected  with 
the  transactions.  Had  the  earliest  publication  of 
Junius  been  simultaneous  with  the  appearance  of  the 
Letters  of  Veteran,  there  would  have  been  much 
force  in  the  arguments  of  Mr.  Taylor  for  identifying 
the  two  writers  with  Sir  Philip,  as  we  can  easily 
conceive  that  a  man  wishing  to  plead  his  own  cause 
may  contrive  to  identify  it  with  public  questions  — 
that  public  spirit  may  arise  out  of  private  motives  — 
that  public  good  may  be  the  professed  aim,  while  in- 
dividual interest  is  the  secret  spring  —  and  that  pa- 
triotism may  be  apparently  the  ruling  principle, 
while  party-purposes  are  the  latent  and  real  objects. 
Events  of  this  kind  are,  even  in  our  own  times,  suffi- 
ciently obvious  to  attest  the  truth  of  this  remark. 
Sir  Philip  Francis  might,  as  a  Clerk  in  the  War- 
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OfTice,  with  the  consciousness  of  slighted  services, 
or  as  a  man  with  the  vengeance  of  outraged  feelings, 
have  had  good  reason  for  exposing  the  transactions 
of  that  Office  to  public  animadversion,  for  denouncing 
certain  individuals,  for  appealing  to  public  sympathy, 
and  for  identifying  his  cause  with  the  public  good. 
All  this  is  perfectly  natural  and  quite  intelligible  — 
it  MIGHT  have  given  birth  to  a  Junius,  but  unluckily 
for  the  hypothesis  Junius  had  sprung  up  two  or  three 
years  before,  at  first  under  other  names,  and  then 
under  that  Roman  appellation — Junius — had  taken 
his  station,  and  that  elevated  station  related  not  to 
the  proceedings  of  the  War-Office  alone  or  chiefly, 
avowedly  or  secretly,  which  we  should  have  expected 
from  Sir  Philip  Francis  as  a  Clerk  in  that  Office,  but 
to  the  proceedings  of  the  Ministry  and  of  the  Par- 
liament, and  to  the  general  transactions  of  the  Em- 
?ire,  and  to  the  advancement  of  the  public  interests, 
nfluenced  then  by  this  consideration,  I  cannot  ad- 
mit the  claims  made  for  Sir  Philip  Francis  to  the 
authorship  of  Juuius,  and  I  would  urge  on  the  mind 
of  the  reader  this  novel  objection,  with  all  the  force 
with  which  it  can  be  employed.  It  is  quite  con- 
trary to  all  sound  principles  of  reasoning  —  to  all 
just  views  of  human  nature  —  to  all  the  repeated 
lessons  of  experience  —  and  to  all  the  fair  limits  of 
rational  belief —  to  suppose  and  to  declare  that  Sir 
Philip  Francis,  either  avowedly  or  anonymously, 
when  he  was  27  years  of  age,  (i.  e.  '  when  the  first 
of  the  Miscellaneous  Letters,  being  the  earliest  of 
the  known  productions  of  Junius,  made  its  appear- 
ance,') should,  though  a  mere  Clerk  in  the  War- 
Office,  have  ventured  to  enter  into  public  political 
discussion  at  all  —  that  he  should  have  either  over- 
looked or  despised  the  danger  of  the  attempt  —  that 
he  should  have  thrown  so  serious  an  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  his  advancement,  should  he  be  detected,  — 
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that  he,  instead  of  promoting  the  wishes  of  his  em- 
ployers, instead  of  aiding  the  views  of  the  Govern- 
ment, of  which  he  formed  apart  however  subordinate, 
instead  of  sympathising  with  all  around  him  as  bound 
by  the  common  tie  of  interest,  should  have  laboured 
with  the  most  vigilant  energy  to  effect  such  purposes 
as  were  inconsistent  with  his  situation,  opposed  to 
his  progress  in  life,  and  calculated  to  subvert  alike 
the  influence  of  his  patrons  and  the  power  of  the 
Ministry,  —  that  he,  a  mere  Clerk  in  the  War-Of- 
fice, should  have  commenced  his  literary  career  by  a 
series  of  papers  perfect  in  their  style  of  composition, 
and  his  political  career  by  professing  those  high  pub- 
lic principles,  which  belong  only  to  the  tongues  or 
the  pens  of  men,  who  have  been  for  a  series  of  years 
running  their  course  of  usefulness  and  of  fame,  — 
that  he  should  have  denounced  the  conduct  of  the 
Ministry  in  the  severest  terms  with  the  apparent 
skill  of  an  experienced  rhetorician,  the  exact  know- 
ledge of  an  able  statesman,  the  lofty  tone  of  an  inde- 
pendent spirit,  the  persevering  zeal  of  a  disinterest- 
ed patriot,  and  a  Demosthenic  vehemence  of  diction 
unparalleled  in  the  history  of  human  eloquence.  If 
Sir  Philip  Francis  did  in  such  circumstances  write 
the  Letters  of  Junius,  then  the  history  of  the  world 
itself  has  exhibited  no  similar  or  second  instance  of 
this  sort,  the  phenomenon  cannot  be  explained  by 
all  the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind,  and  nothing 
is  too  little  or  too  great  for  human  credulity. 

6.  The  earliest  composition  of  Junius  before  he 
assumed  the  name  of  Junius,  is  a  Letter  signed 
Poplicola,  and  dated  April  28th,  1767.  (2,  451.) 
In  that  Letter  he  thus  characterises  Lord  Chatham  : 
"  Without  any  uncommon  depravity  of  mind,  a 
man  so  trusted  might  lose  all  ideas  of  public  princi- 
ple or  gratitude,  and  not  unreasonably  exert  himself 
to  perpetuate  a  power,  which  he  saw  his  fello\v-citi- 
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zens  weak  and  abject  enough  to  surrender  to  him. 
But  if,  instead  of  a  man  of  a  common  mixed  charac- 
ter, whose  vices  might  be  redeemed  by  some  ap- 
pearance of  virtue  and  generosity,  it  should  have 
unfortunately  happened  that  a  nation  had  placed  all 
their  confidence  in  a  man  purely  and  perfectly  bad ; 
if  a  great  and  good  prince,  by  some  fatal  delusion, 
had  made- choice  of  such  a  man  for  his  first  Minis- 
ter, and  had  delegated  all  his  authority  to  him,  what 
security  would  that  nation  have  for  its  freedom,  or 
that  prince  for  his  crown  ?  The  history  of  every 
nation  that  once  had  a  claim  to  liberty,  will  tell  us 
what  would  be  the  progress  of  such  a  traitor,  and 
what  the  probable  event  of  his  crimes."  [the  Earl  of 
Chatham.]  "  Let  us  suppose  him  arrived  at  that 
moment,  at  which  he  might  see  himself  within 
reach  of  the  great  object,  to  which  all  the  artifices, 
the  intrigues,  the  hypocrisy,  and  the  impudence  of 
his  past  life  were  directed.  On  the  point  of  having 
the  whole  power  of  the  crown  committed  to  him, 
what  would  be  his  conduct?  An  affectation  of 
prostrate  humility  in  the  closet,  but  a  lordly  dic- 
tation of  terms  to  the  people,  by  whose  interest  he 
had  been  supported,  by  whose  fortunes  he  had  sub- 
sisted. Has  he  a  brother  ?  That  brother  must  be  sa- 
crificed," [Lord  Temple,  brother-in-law  of  Lord 
Chatham.]  "  Has  he  a  rancorous  enemy  ?  That 
enemy  must  be  promoted,"  [the  Duke  of  Bedford.] 
"  Have  years  of  his  life  been  spent  in  declaiming 
against  the  pernicious  influence  of  a  favourite  ? 
That  favourite  must  be  taken  to  his  bosom,  and 
made  the  only  partner  of  his  power,"  [Lord  Bute.] 
"  But  it  is  in  the  natural  course  of  things  that  a 
despotic  power,  which  of  itself  violates  every  prin- 
ciple of  a  free  constitution,  should  be  acquired  by 
means,  which  equally  violate  every  principle  of  ho- 
nour and  morality.  The  office  of  a  grand  Vizir  is 
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inconsistent  with  a  limited  monarchy,  and  can  never 
subsist  long  but  by  its  destruction.  The  same  mea- 
sures, by  which  an  abandoned  profligate  is  advanced 
to  power,  must  be  observed  to  maintain  him  in  it 
The  principal  nobility,  who  might  disdain  to  submit 
to  the  upstart  insolence  of  a  dictator,  must  be  remo- 
ved from  every  post  of  honour  and  authority ;  all 
public  employments  must  be  filled  with  a  despicable 
set  of  creatures,  who  having  neither  experience  nor 
capacity,  nor  any  weight  or  respect  in  their  own 
persons,  will  necessarily  derive  all  their  little  busy 
importance  from  him."  etc.  etc.  The  Editor  of 
Woodfall's  Junius  here  makes  the  following  re- 
marks :  —  "  This  severe  invective  is  aimed  against 
the  late  Lord  Chatham,  formerly  the  Rt.  Hon.  Wm. 
Pitt.  The  reader,  by  a  perusal  of  the  preceding 
Letter,  is  already  acquainted  with  the  utter  aversion 
which  Junius  felt  for  this  nobleman  on  various  po- 
litical accounts,  and  especially  on  the  subject  of  the 
American  dispute.  His  aversion,  however,  softened 
as  their  political  views  approximated,  and  was  at 
length  converted  into  approbation  and  eulogy.  See 
for  a  further  explanation  the  Note  to  Misc.  Letter 
No.  12.  V.  3.  p.  4."  The  passage  in  Junius's  Mis- 
cellaneous Letter  here  cited  is  this :  —  "  Why  the 
Earl  of  Chatham  should  continue  to  hold  an  employ- 
ment of  this  importance,  while  he  is  unable  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  it,  is  at  least  a  curious  question. 
But  it  is  infinitely  more  material  to  enquire  why  the 
interregnum  is  not  committed  to  people  of  a  higher 
rank  and  character."  The  following  Note  is  sub- 
joined :  —  "  We  have  here  another  proof  of  the  hos- 
tility of  Junius  at  one  period  to  this  nobleman,  a 
previous  proof  having  already  occurred  in  the  Misc. 
Letter  No.  1.  V.  2.  p.  451.  to  the  Note  appended 
to  which  we  refer  the  reader.  In  the  Private  Letter 
No.  23.  dated  Oct.  19,  1770.  (1,213.)  he  still  insinu- 
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ates  his  dislike ;  for  in  requesting  the  printer  of  the 
Public  Advertiser  to  contradict  his  being  the  author 
of  the  Letters  subscribed  A  Whig  and  an  English- 
man^ he  adds,  '  I  neither  admire  the  writer  nor  his 
idol.''  Who  the  Writer  of  these  Letters  was,  we 
know  not ;  but  the  idol  was  certainly  Lord  Chatham. 
In  reality  it  was  not  till  about  the  date  of  Letter 
LI\7.  (August  31,  1771.)  under  his  favourite  sig- 
nature of  Junius,  that  he  began  to  think  commend- 
ably  of  this  Nobleman,  2,  310. :  — '  It  seems  I  am 
4  a  partisan  of  the  great  leader  of  the  Opposition.  If 
'  the  charge  had  been  a  reproach,  it  should  have  been 

*  better  supported.     I  did  not  intend  to  make  a 
'  public  declaration  of  the  respect  I  bear  Lord  Chat- 

*  ham.     I  well  knew  what  unworthy  conclusions 
'  would  be  drawn  from  it.     But  I  am  called  upon  to 

*  deliver  my  opinion,  and  surely  it  is  not  in  the  little 
'  censure  of  Mr.  Horne  to  deter  me  from  doing  signal 
'  justice  to  a  man,  who,  I  confess,  has  grown  upon 

*  my  esteem.     As  for  the  common,  sordid  views  of 

*  avarice,  or  any  purpose  of  vulgar  ambition,  I  ques- 

*  tion  whether  the  applause  of  Junius  would  be  of 
4  service  to  Lord  Chatham.     My  vote  will  hardly 

*  recommend  him  to  an  increase  of  his  pension,  or  to 

*  a  seat  in  the  cabinet.     But,  if  his  ambition  be 
'  upon  a  level  with  his  understanding;  if  he  judges 
'  of  what  is  truly  honourable  for  himself,  with  the 

*  same  superior  genius  which  animates  and  directs 
'  him  to  eloquence  in  debate,  to  wisdom  in  decision, 

*  even  the  pen  of  Junius  shall  contribute  to  reward 

*  him.     Recorded  honours  shall  gather  round  his 

*  monument,  and  thicken  over  him.     It  is  a  solid 
4  fabric,  and  will  support  the  laurels  that  adorn  it. 
'  I  am  not  conversant  in  the  language  of  panegyric : 
'  these  praises  are  extorted  from  me,  but  they  will 

*  wear  well ;  for  they  have  been  dearly  earned.' " 

Among  the  earlier  papers  of  Junius  are  several 
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passages,  which  animadvert  bitterly  on  Lord  Chat- 
ham. The  second  Letter  of  Poplicola,  dated  May 
28,  1767.  (2.  458.)  runs  thus  :  —  "  Your  corre- 
spondent C.  D.  (W.  D.)  professes  to  undeceive 
the  public  with  respect  to  some  reflections  thrown 
out  upon  the  Earl  of  Chatham  in  Mr.  Wilkes's 
Letter  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton.  Without  under- 
taking the  defence  of  that  gentleman's  conduct 
or  character,  permit  me  to  observe  that  he  was  the 
instrument,  and  a  useful  one  to  the  party,  therefore 
should  not  have  been  sacrificed  by  it.  He  served 
them  perhaps  with  too  much  zeal;  but  such  is  the 
reward  which  the  tools  of  faction  usually  receive, 
and  in  some  measure  deserve,  when  they  are  im- 
prudent enough  to  hazard  every  thing  in  support  of 
other  men's  ambition.  I  cannot  admit  that,  because 
Mr.  Pitt  was  respected  and  honoured  a  few  years 
ago,  the  Earl  of  Chatham  therefore  deserves  to  be 
so  now;  or  that  a  description,  which  might  have 
suited  him  at  one  part  of  his  life,  must  of  necessity  be 
the  only  one  applicable  to  him  at  another.  It  is  barely 
possible  that  a  very  honest  commoner  may  become 
a  very  corrupt  and  worthless  peer ;  and  I  am  in- 
clined to  suspect  that  Mr.  C.  D.  (W.  D.)  will  find 
but  few  people  credulous  enough  to  believe  that 
either  Mr.  Pitt  or  Mr.  Pulteney,  when  they  accept- 
ed of  a  title,  did  not,  by  that  action,  betray  their 
friends,  their  country,  and,  in  every  honourable 
sense,  themselves.  Mr.  C.  D.  (W.  D.)  wilfully 
misrepresents  the  cause  of  that  censure,  which  was 
very  justly  thrown  upon  Lord  Chatham,  when  the 
exportation  of  corn  was  prohibited  by  proclamation. 
The  measure  itself  was  necessary,  and  the  more  ne- 
cessary from  the  scandalous  delay  of  the  Ministry 
in  calling  the  Parliament  together ;  but  to  maintain 
that  the  proclamation  was  legal,  and  that  there  was 
a  suspending  power  lodged  in  the  Crown,  was  such 
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an  outrage  to  the  common  sense  of  mankind,  and 
such  a  daring  attack  upon  the  Constitution,  as  a  free 
people  ought  never  to  forgive.  The  man,  who 
maintained  those  doctrines,  ought  to  have  had  the 
Tarpeian  rock  or  a  gibbet  for  his  reward.  Another 
gentleman,  upon  that  occasion,  had  spirit  and  patri- 
otism enough  to  declare,  even  in  a  respectable  as- 
sembly, that,  when  he  advised  the  proclamation,  he 
did  it  with  the  strongest  conviction  of  its  being  il- 
legal ;  but  he  rested  his  defence  upon  the  unavoid- 
able necessity  of  the  case,  and  submitted  himself  to 
the  judgment  of  his  country.  This  noble  conduct 
deserved  the  applause  and  gratitude  of  the  nation, 
while  that  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  and  his  miser- 
able understrappers,  deserved  nothing  but  detesta- 
tion and  contempt." 

In  another  Letter  signed  Anti-SeJanus  Jun.  and 
dated  June  24,  1767.  (2,  465.)  Junius  says:  — "  It 
is  worth  while  to  consider,  though  perhaps  not  safe 
to  point  out,  by  what  arts  it  hath  been  possible  for 
him,  (the  Earl  of  Bute,)  to  maintain  himself  so  long 
in  power,  and  to  skreen  himself  from  national  jus- 
tice. Some  of  them  have  been  obvious  enough ; 
the  rest  may  without  difficulty  be  guessed  at.  But 
whatever  they  are,  it  is  not  above  a  twelvemonth 
ago,  since  they  might  have  all  been  defeated,  and 
the  venomous  spider  itself  caught  and  trampled  on 
in  its  own  webs.  It  was  then  his  good  fortune  to 
corrupt  one  man,  from  whom  we  least  of  all  expect- 
ed so  base  an  apostasy,  (the  Earl  of  Chatham.) 
Who  indeed  could  have  suspected  that  it  should 
ever  consist  with  the  spirit  or  understanding  of  that 
person,  to  accept  of  a  share  of  power  under  a  per- 
nicious court-minion,  whom  he  himself  had  affected 
to  detest  or  despise,  as  much  as  he  knew  he  was 
detested  and  despised  by  the  whole  nation  ?  I  will 
not  censure  him  for  the  avarice  of  a  pension,  nor 
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the  melancholy  ambition  of  a  title.  These  were  ob- 
jects, which  he  perhaps  looked  up  to,  though  the 
rest  of  the  world  thought  them  far  beneath  his  ac- 
ceptance. But,  to  become  the  stalking-horse  of  a 
stallion,  to  shake  hands  with  a  Scotchman  at  the 
hazard  of  catching  all  his  infamy,  to  fight  under  his 
auspices  against  the  Constitution,  and  to  receive 
the  word  from  him,  prerogative  and  a  thistle,  (by 
the  once  respected  name  01  Pitt !)  it  is  even  below 
contempt.  But  it  seems  that  this  unhappy  country 
had  long  enough  been  distracted  by  their  divisions, 
and  in  the  last  instance  was  to  be  oppressed  by  their 
union.  May  that  union,  honourable  as  it  is,  sub- 
sist for  ever  !  May  they  continue  to  smell  at  one 
thistle,  and  not  be  separated  even  in  death  !" 

In  another  Letter,  signed  Correggio,  and  dated 
Sept.  16,  1767.  (2,473.)  Junius  says:  —  "  You 
may  give  us  a  Commander-in-chief,  (the  Marquis 
of  Granby,)  and  a  Secretary  at  War,  (Lord  Bar- 
rington,)  seeming  to  pull  at  two  ends  of  a  rope,  while 
a  slip-knot  in  the  middle  may  really  strangle  three- 
fourths  of  the  army;  or  a  lunatic  brandishing  a 
crutch,  (Lord  Chatham,)  or  bawling  through  a  grate, 
or  writing  with  desperate  charcoal  a  Letter  to  North 
America." 

In  another  Letter  without  a  signature  and  date 
Dec.  19,  1767.  (2,  512.)  Junius  writes  thus:  —  " 
will  not  suppose  that  the  bulk  of  the  British  peopk 
is  sunk  into  so  criminal  a  state  of  stupidity ;  thai 
there  does  exist  a  particular  set  of  men,  base  anc 
treacherous  enough  to  have  enlisted  under  the  ban- 
ners of  a  lunatic,  (Lord  Chatham,)  to  whom  they 
sacrificed  their  honour,  their  conscience,  and  their 
country,  in  order  to  carry  a  point  of  party,  and  to 
gratify  a  personal  rancour,  is  a  truth  too  melancholy 
and  too  certain  for  Great  Britain.  These  were  the 
wretched  Ministers,  who  served  at  the  altar,  whilst 
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the  high  priest  himself,  with  more  than  frantic  fury, 
offered  up  his  bleeding  country  a  victim  to  America." 

In  another  Letter  of  Junius,  signed  Downright, 
and  dated  Dec.  22,  1767.  (2,  517.)  we  read :  — 
"  Your  correspondent  of  yesterday,  Mr.  Macaroni, 
in  his  account  of  the  new  ministerial  arrangements, 
has  thrust  in  a  laboured  bombast  panegyric  on  the 
Earl  of  Chatham,  in  which  he  tells  us  '  that  this  coun- 
try owes  more  to  him  than  it  can  ever  repay.'  Now, 
Mr.  Woodfall,  I  entirely  agree  with  Mr.  Macaroni, 
that  this  country  does  owe  more  to  Lord  Chatham 
than  it  can  ever  repay;  for  to  him  we  OWE  the 
greatest  part  of  our  national  debt ;  and  THAT  I  am 
sure  we  never  can  repay.  I  mean  no  offence  to 
Mr.  Macaroni,  nor  any  of  your  gentlemen  authors, 
who  are  so  kind  as  to  give  us  citizens  an  early  peep 
behind  the  political  curtain,  but  I  cannot  bear  to  see 
so  much  incense  offered  to  an  idol,  who  so  little  de- 
serves it."  The  editor  here  presents  us  with  the  fol- 
lowing note :  —  "  See  the  conclusion  of  Misc.  Letter 
No.  4.  V.  2.  p.  469.  (dated  St.  James's  Coffee-house, 
Aug.  25,  1767.  '  And  is  it  by  such  a  prop  that 
*  Grafton  thinks  to  stand,  after  throwing  down  his 
'  idol  Pitt,  at  whose  false  altar  he  had  before  sacri- 
'  ficed  his  friends?')  and  Private  Letter  No.  23.  V.  1. 
p.  213.  (already  cited,)  in  which  the  same  term  is 
applied  to  Lord  Chatham." 

In  another  Letter  of  Junius  dated  Aug.  29,  1768. 
and  signed  Lucius,  (3,  105.)  we  have  these  words; 
—  "I  think  I  have  now  named  all  the  Cabinet,  but 
the  Earl  of  Chatham.  His  infirmities  have  forced 
him  into  a  retirement,  where  I  presume  he  is  ready 
to  suffer,  with  a  sullen  submission,  every  insult  and 
disgrace,  that  can  be  heaped  upon  a  miserable,  de- 
crepid,  worn  out  old  man.  But  it  is  impossible  he 
should  be  so  far  active  in  his  own  dishonour,  as  to 
advise  the  taking  away  an  employment,  given  as  a 
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reward  for  the  first  military  success,  that  distinguish- 
ed his  entrance  into  Administration.  He  is  indeed 
a  compound  of  contradictions;  but  his  Letter  to  Sir 
Jeffery  Ainherst  stands  upon  record,  and  is  not  to 
be  explained  away.  You  know,  my  Lord,  that  Mr. 
Pitt  therein  assured  Sir  Jeffery  Amherst,  tliat  the 
Government  of  Virginia  was  given  him  merely  as  a 
reward,  and  solemnly  pledged  the  royal  faith  that 
his  residence  shoidd  never  be  required.  Lost  as  he 
is,  he  would  not  dare  to  contradict  this  Letter.  If 
he  did,  it  would  be  something  more  than  madness. 
The  disorder  must  have  quitted  his  head,  and  fixed 
itself  in  his  heart." 

In  another  Letter  of  Junius  dated  Oct.  19,  1768. 
and  signed  Atticus,  (3,  173.)  we  have  these  words: 
—  "  The  life  of  this  young  man,  (the  Earl  of  Shel- 
burne,)  is  a  satire  on  mankind.  The  treachery, 
which  deserts  a  friend,  might  be  a  virtue  compared 
to  the  fawning  baseness,  which  attaches  itself  to  a 
declared  enemy.  Lord  Chatham  became  his  idol, 
introduced  him  into  the  most  difficult  department  of 
the  State,  and  left  him  there  to  shift  for  himself.  It 
was  a  masterpiece  of  revenge."  "  The  Earl  of  Chat- 
ham —  I  had  much  to  say,  but  it  were  inhuman  to 
persecute,  when  Providence  has  marked  out  the  ex- 
ample to  mankind  !"  Here  the  editor  observes :  — 
"  Lord  Chatham  was  at  this  time  so  severely  tortured 
and  worn  away  by  the  gout,  that  it  was  supposed  he 
never  would  be  able  to  resume  an  active  part  in  po- 
litics. His  Lordship  had  resigned  his  post  of  Lord 
Privy  Seal  three  days  previous  to  the  date  of  this 
Letter,  and  was  succeeded  in  that  office  on  Nov.  2. 
following  by  the  Earl  of  Bristol." 

In  another  Letter  dated  Oct.  16,  1771.  signed 
Junius,  and  addressed  to  Mr.  \Vilkes,  (1,320)  we 
read :  —  "  Nothing  can  be  more  true  than  what  you 
say  about  ijrcat  men.  They  are  indeed  a  worthless, 
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pitiful  race.  Chatham  has  gallantly  thrown  away 
the  scabbard,  and  never  flinched.  From  that  mo- 
ment I  began  to  like  him." 

In  another  Letter  of  Junius  dated  Sept.  7,  1771. 
signed  Junius,  and  addressed  to  Mr.  Wilkes,  (1, 
287.)  we  have  these  words :  -r- "  Lord  Chatham's 
project,  for  instance,  of  increasing  the  number  of 
Knights  of  Shires,  appears  to  me  admirable,  and  the 
moment  we  have  obtained  a  triennial  Parliament, 
it  ought  to  be  tried."  (1,290.)  "Besides  that  I 
approve  highly  of  Lord  Chatham's  idea  of  infusing 
'  a  portion  of  new  health  into  the  Constitution,  to 
*  enable  it  to  bear  its  infirmities,'  (a  brilliant  ex- 
pression, and  full  of  intrinsic  wisdom,)  other  reasons 
concur  in  persuading  me  to  adopt  it.  I  have  no 
objection  to  paying  him  such  compliments  as  carry 
a  condition  with  them,  and  either  bind  him  firmly 
to  the  cause,  or  become  the  bitterest  reproach  to 
him,  if  he  deserts  it.  Of  this  last  I  have  not  the 
most  distant  suspicion.  There  is  another  man  in- 
deed, with  whose  conduct  I  am  not  so  completely 
satisfied.  Yet  even  he,  I  think,  has  not  resolution 
enough  to  do  anything  flagrantly  impudent  in  the 
face  of  his  country.  At  the  same  time  that  I  think 
it  good  policy  to  pay  those  compliments  to  Lord 
Chatham,  which,  in  truth,  he  has  nobly  deserved, 
I  should  be  glad  to  mortify  those  contemptible  crea- 
tures who  call  themselves  noblemen." 

These  appear  to  be  all  or  the  principal  passages 
in  the  Letters  of  Junius,  which  censure  or  applaud 
the  conduct  and  the  character  of  Lord  Chatham. 
Some  of  them  are  quoted  by  Mr.  Coventry,  and 
accompanied  by  the  following  remarks :  —  "I  have 
stated  in  the  Preface  that  it  was  not  my  intention  to 
enter  into  the  claims  of  others.  They  have  all  been 
ably  refuted,  excepting  the  last  candidate,  Sir  Phi- 
lip Francis,  whose  claims  have  only  been  noticed  by 
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the  Edinburgh  Reviewers"  [and  in  Mr.  Charles 
Butler's  Reminiscences.']  "  Those  learned  Critics 
have  not  gone  systematically  into  the  question,  but 
have  been  guided  by  the  ingenuity  of  the  volume 
laid  before  them.  As  they  have  not  come  to  any 
satisfactory  conclusion,  I  shall  merely  state  a  few 
facts  here,  which  will  at  once  shew  that  it  is  idle 
for  a  moment  to  suppose  that  Sir  Philip  had  any 
claim  whatever  to  the  authorship  of  the  Letters, 
more  than  Mr.  D'Oyley,  or  any  other  person  whom 
Junius  may  have  casually  mentioned.  Sir  Philip 
Francis  was  patronised  and  encouraged  by  the  Earl 
of  Chatham,  and  it  was  through  his  patronage  that 
Sir  Philip  became  Secretary  to  General  Bligh.  By 
the  same  recommendation  he  was  afterwards  ap- 
pointed Secretary  to  the  Earl  of  Kinnoul,  Ambas- 
sador to  Lisbon.  Let  us  hear  the  opinion  which 
Junius  entertained  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham."  [Mr. 
C.  then  cites  passages  from  V.  1,  p.  213.  2,  452. 
510.515.  3,  108.  174.  and  proceeds.]  "  These  ex- 
tracts are  sufficient  to  shew  that  Sir  Philip  Francis 
and  Junius  were  two  distinct  persons.  Could  Sir 
Philip  Francis  have  made  use  of  such  language 
against  the  very  man,  who  had  brought  him  forward 
in  the  world  ?  It  is  contrary  to  reason  and  common 
sense.  The  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Revieiu  for 
Nov.  1817,  has  blended  Sir  Philip  Francis  with  the 
speeches  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  which  have  no- 
thing whatever  to  do  with  the  question,  any  further 
than  that  Jiinius  may  have  borrowed  some  of  his 
ideas  from  Lord  Chatham's  eloquence,  as  he  evi- 
dently did  from  other  distinguished  characters.  The 
line  of  politics  pursued  by  Junius  and  the  Earl  of 
Chatham,  was  totally  different  on  American  Taxa- 
tion, which  of  itself  shews  there  was  no  connexion 
between  them.  Sir  Philip  Francis,  on  the  con- 
trary, was  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  Euil  of 
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Chatham.  On  the  decease  of  that  nobleman  lie 
passed  a  high  eulogium  on  his  character,  and  obser- 
ved that  he  had  left  no  one  behind  him  that  bore 
any  resemblance  to  him.  Sir  Philip  had  just  cause 
for  this  opinion,  having  been  raised  to  the  station  ho 
then  held  in  society  through  that  nobleman's  inter- 
est. Junius  had  cause  for  his  invective  against  the 
Earl  of  Chatham.  The  prominent  part,  which  he 
(when  Mr.  Pitt,)  took  against  Lord  George  Sack- 
ville,  after  the  unfortunate  affair  at  Minden,  would 
naturally  sour  him  against  that  distinguished  States- 
man, however  highly  he  might  admire  his  abilities. 
Junius  admired  the  abilities  of  Lord  Mansfield,  but 
he  detested  the  man"  As  great  importance  is  at- 
tached to  this  part  of  the  question  by  Mr.  Taylor 
and  the  Edinburgh  Reviewer,  it  is  proper  to  enter 
into  a  minute  and  careful  examination  of  it.  Where 
the  investigation  of  truth  is  concerned,  prolixity  is 
often  unavoidable,  and  as  often  commendable. 

While  I  fully  agree  with  Mr.  Coventry  in  his  in- 
ference that  "  it  is  contrary  to  reason  and  common 
sense"  to  suppose  "  that  Sir  Philip  could  have  made 
use  of  such  language  against  the  very  man,  who 
had  brought  him  forward  in  the  world,"  I  must  cen- 
sure him  for  his  unfairness  in  stating  only  a  part  of 
the  case.  1.  He  omits  the  mention  of  the  high 
panegyric  passed  by  Junius  on  the  same  Lord  Chat- 
ham, and  of  course  does  not  reconcile  the  apparent 
contradiction;  for  the  censure  -would  seem  to  be 
balanced  by  the  commendation,  more  particularly 
as  the  latter  flowed  from  the  pen  of  Junius  at  a  later 
period  of  his  authorship.  2.  He  omits  all  mention 
of  the  Notes  in  Woodfall's  edition  of  Junius,  which 
I  have  cited  above,  where  the  apparent  contradiction 
is  most  satisfactorily  and  unanswerably  explained. 
3.  He  unwarrantably  assigns  to  Junius  a  private 
motive  for  the  invectives  against  Lord  Chatham, 

c  2 
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when  the  note  referred  to  clearly  proves  that  the 
dislike,  which  Junius  in  the  early  part  of  his  author- 
ship had  to  Lord  Chatham,  originated  in  the  differ- 
ence of  political  feelings  and  objects,  as  the  subse- 
quent attachment  to  him  is  to  be  traced  to  an  ap- 
proximation in  their  political  opinions.  4.  The 
inference  then,  which  Mr.  C.  draws  from  the  sup- 
posed private  animosity  of  Junius  to  Lord  Chatham 
in  favour  of  Lord  George  Sackville,  falls  to  the 
ground ;  in  the  words  of  Cowper, 

"  Such  reasoning  falls  like  an  inverted  cone, 
"  Wanting  its  proper  base  to  stand  upon." 

5.  He  represents  Sir  Philip  Francis  to  have  been 
"  an  enthusiastic  admirer"  of  Lord  Chatham  with- 
out admitting  the  fact  that  Sir  Philip  in  his  own 
words  "  admired  him  as  a  great,  illustrious,  faulty 
human  being." 

Having  then  discussed  what  Mr.  Coventry  has 
said  on  this  subject,  let  us  now  advert  to  Mr.  Tay- 
lor, and  we  shall  find  equal  reason  to  be  dissatisfied 
with  his  treatment  of  the  question,  however  we  may 
be  disposed  to  praise  the  ingenuity  of  his  work. 
Mr.  T.  p.  94.  writes  thus  ;  —  "  On' Jan*  29,  1770. 
the  resignation  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton  took  place, 
and  Lord  North  was  made  prime  Minister ;  but  this 
was  not  the  turn,  which  Junius  expected.  He  again 
persecutes  the  Administration  with  as  much  vigour 
as  before,  though  in  consequence  of  the  changes 
that  had  occurred,  it  appears  that  he  had  greater 
fears  than  ever  for  his  own  safety.  Yet  once  more 
his  spirits  revive,  and  he  conceives  it  possible  that 
his  wishes  may  be  accomplished.  On  March  17th, 
after  desiring  Woodfall  to  do  whatever  he  thinks 
best,  to  give  publicity  to  the  Letter  he  should  send 
on  the  following  day,  he  adds,  '  Now  is  the  crisis,' 
(1,*207.)  The  Letter  he  alludes  to  was  written 
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in  vindication  of  the  Remonstrance  of  the  City  of 
London,  and  was  designed  to  encourage  the  intend- 
ed Remonstrance  of  the  City  of  Westminster. 
When  this  Letter  was  sent  to  Woodfall,  the  writ- 
er's hopes  were  at  the  highest  point  of  elevation. 
He  had  heard  that  Lord  Chatham  meant  to  support 
the  Remonstrance,  and  under  that  impression  hav- 
ing at  once  laid  aside  his  wonted  caution,  and  all  the 
prejudices  he  had  entertained  against  that  noble- 
man, he  directly  avows  himself  to  be  of  his  party. 
His  Note  to  Woodfall  is  as  follows :  — '  Sunday, 
'  March  18,  1770.  This  Letter  is  written  wide, 
'  and  I  suppose  will  not  fill  two  columns.  For  God's 
'  sake  let  it  appear  to-morrow.  I  hope  you  received 

*  my  Note  of  yesterday.     Lord  C/iatham  is  deter- 

*  mined  to  go  to  the  Hall  to  support  the  Westminster 

*  Remonstrance.     I  have  no  doubt  that  WE  shall  con- 

*  quer  them  at  last.'  (1,  210.)     But  he  was  again 
disappointed.     The  Ministry  kept  their  places  in 
consequence  of  the  King's  determination  in  their 
favour.     From  this  time  he  appears  to  have  given 
up  all  serious  thoughts  of  being  able  to  displace 
them ;  and  with  the  motive  he  dropped  the  name  of 
Junius."     [The  final  Letter  signed  Junius,  is  ad- 
dressed to  Lord  Camden  through  tJie  Public  Adver- 
tiser without  date,  but  following  the  one  addressed 
to  Lord  Mansfield,  Jan.  21,  1772.    This  statement, 
then,  is  very  erroneous.]     "  His  opinion  of  Lord 
Chatham  seems  to  have  often  fluctuated.     In  his 
next  Note  to  Woodfall  he  says,  '  I  neither  admire 
the  writer  (of  the  Whiff,}  nor  his  idol,'  (Lord  Chat- 
ham, (1,*210.)     The  fact,  however,  is  easily  ex- 
plained: Lord  Chatham,  in  this  Paper,  the  Whig, 
was   '  panegyrized   in  very  warm  terms'  for  his 
conduct  with  regard  to  the  taxation  of  America. 
This,  it  is  well  known,  was  a  subject  on  which 
Junius  always  differed  from  him.     As  an  admirer 
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of  Mr.  George  Grenville  in  the  part  he  took  on 
that  occasion,  it  was  impossible  that  Junius  could 
approve  of  Lord  Chatham's  conduct :  yet  this  was 
the  only  subject,  whereon  lie  latterly  dissented 
from  him;  for  about  10  months  after  this  time  he 

says  to  Mr.  Home,  '  I  did  not  intend dearly 

earned,'  2,  310."  [The  entire  passage  has  been 
cited  above.]  "  Still  he  declares  '  he  listens  with- 
out the  smallest  degree  of  conviction  or  assent, 
when  Lord  Chatham  affirms  that  the  authority  of 
the  British  Legislature  is  not  supreme  over  the 
Colonies,  in  the  same  sense  in  which  it;  is  supreme 
over  Great  Britain,'  (2,  350.) 
"  Let  us  turn  now  to  Sir  Philip  Francis,  and  see 
what  was  his  opinion  of  Lord  Chatham.  We  need 
not  look  far,  nor  trouble  ourselves  with  a  long  in- 
ference. It  is  recorded  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
and  in  terms  so  express  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  its 
exact  agreement  with  that  of  Junius.  <  In  the  early 
4  part  of  my  life, '  says  Sir  Philip,  '  I  had  the  good 
'  fortune  to  hold  a  place  very  inconsiderable  in  it- 

*  self,  but  immediately  under  the  late  Earl  of  Chat- 
'  ham.     He  descended  from  his  station  to  take  no- 

*  tice  of  mine ;  and  he  honoured  me  with  repeated 
'  marks  of  his  favour  and  protection.     How  warm- 
'  ly,  in  return,  I  was  attached  to  his  person,  and 

*  how  I  have  been  grateful  to  his  memory,  they, 
'  who  know  me,  know.     /  admired  him  as  a  great, 
'  illustrious,  FAULTY  human  being,  whose  character, 
1  like  all  the  noblest  works  of  hitman  composition, 
1  should  be  determined  by  its  EXCELLENCIES,  not  by 
1  its  defects.     I  should  not  have  mentioned  these 
'  circumstances,  though  I  confess  I  am  proud  of 
'  them,  if  they  did  not  lead  me  naturally  to  the  sub- 
'  ject  immediately  in  question.     In  the  year  1760. 
'  Mr.  Secretary  Pitt  recommended  it  to  the  late 
'  King  to  send  the  present  Earl  of  Kinnoul,  Am- 
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'  bassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  to  the 

*  Court  of  Lisbon.    The  same  recommendation  en- 
'  gaged  the  Noble  Lord  to  appoint  me  his  Secre- 
'  tary.'     (Mr.  Francis's  Speech,  Febr.  12,  1787.) 
In  a  subsequent  Speech  Sir  Philip  again  mentions 
Lord  Chatham  as  *  a  person,  whose  name  he  should 

*  never  recollect  without  admiration  and  reverence.' 
(May  24,  1791.)  When  the  late  Mr.  Pitt,  by  his 
India-Bill,  proposed  to  take  the  Trial  by  Jury  out 
of  the  Indian  system  of  judicature,   Mr.  Francis 
spoke  as  follows  :  —  '  If  a  British  House  of  Com- 
'  mons  can  on  any  terms  consent,  in  any  instance, 
'  to  abolish  a  Trial  by  Jury,  and  if  the  people  at 
'  large  are  insensible  of  the  danger  of  such  a  prece- 

*  dent,  individuals,  who  have  done  their  duty,  must 
'  submit  to  their  share  in  the  mischief,  which  they 
'  could  not  prevent.    I  fear  the  temper  and  the  cha- 

*  racter  of  the  nation  are  changed.     Though  I  am 

*  not  an  old  man,  I  can  remember  the  time,  when 
'  an  attempt  of  this  nature  would  have  thrown  the 
'  whole  kingdom  into  a  flame.     Had  it  been  made, 
'  when  a  great  man,  (the  late  Earl  of  Chatham,) 
'  who  is  now  no  more,  had  a  seat  in  this  House,  he 

*  would  have  started  from  the  bed  of  sickness,  he 
'  would  have  solicited  some  friendly  hand  to  deposit 
'  him  on  this  floor,  and  from  this  station  with  a  mo- 
'  narch's  voice  would  have  called  the  kingdom  to 

*  arms  to  oppose  it.     But  he  is  dead,  and  has  left 
'  nothing  in  this  world  that  resembles  him.     He  is 
'  dead ;  and  the  sense,  and  honour,  and  character, 

*  and  understanding  of  the  nation  are  dead  with  him.' 
(Mr.  Francis's  Speech,  Parliamentary  Debates  16, 
228.)     This  brilliant  eulogium  on  one  of  the  noblest 
of  men,  is  in  a  style  worthy  of  the  subject,  — '  the 
highest  style  of  Junius,'  —  and  it  is  as  like  him  in 
sentiment  as  in  style.    Whether  the  qualified  terms, 
in  which  each  bestowed  his  commendation,  were 
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occasioned  by  both  entertaining;  precisely  the  same 
views  of  his  Lordship's  character,  though  it  is  a 
matter  of  inferior  consequence,  may  perhaps  be  as- 
certained by  the  following  considerations.  To  have 
approved  at  the  same  time  of  Mr.  George  Gren- 
ville  and  Lord  Chatham  was  impossible.  The  con- 
duct of  the  latter,  during  the  period  he  was  last  in 
office,  was  calculated  to  wound  the  feelings  of  all 
Mr.  Grenville's  friends.  Not  content  with  Lord 
Temple's  consent  to  give  up  his  brother,  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  a  new  and  comprehensive  Ad- 
ministration, Lord  Chatham  is  said  to  have  required 
so  many  other  sacrifices  from  that  nobleman  and  his 
party,  that  he  lost  the  most  favourable  opportunity 
of  really  benefitting  his  country.  What  added  to 
this  misconduct,  as  it  was  generally  deemed,  was 
the  countenance  he  gave,  by  retaining  place,  to  the 
Ministry  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton.  To  this  part  of 
Lord  Chatham's  life  Sir  Philip  probably  adverts, 
when  he  affirms  that  his  Lordship's  character  \vas 
in  some  respects  faulty;  and  Junius,  by  the  severity 
of  his  attack  on  his  Lordship  at  this  particular  pe- 
riod, evinced  that  it  excited  his  displeasure,  (2, 467.) 
This  cause,  however,  did  not  continue  long.  In 
the  autumn  of  1768.  Lord  Chatham  resigned  the 
office  of  Lord  Privy  Seal,  having  for  many  months 
been  unable  to  execute  its  duties.  The  first  act  of 
his  freedom  from  ministerial  connexions  was  the 
effecting  of  a  perfect  reconciliation  with  Earl  Tem- 
ple, and  Mr.  George  Grenville.  It  was  not  till  the 
Sessions,  which  commenced  in  Jan.  1770.  that  he 
was  able  to  attend  Parliament.  The  speeches  he 
then  made,  and  the  line  of  conduct  he  pursued,  gave 
general  satisfaction.  When  this  alteration  in  his 
practice  had  been  marked  with  the  characters  of  a 
determined  plan,  and  *  he  had  gallantly  thrown 
away  the  scabbard,'  (1,*321,)  both  Junius  and  Sii 
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Philip  Francis,  as  one  man,  testify  the  almost  un- 
bounded respect  they  entertained  for  him.  To  con- 
demn Lord  Chatham's  behaviour  to  Mr.  George 
Grenville,  was  in  effect  to  support  the  latter.  But 
Junius  took  a  decided  part ;  and  by  the  manner,  in 
which  he  advocated  Mr.  Grenville's  cause,  he  gave 
rise  to  a  suspicion  that  he  was  biassed  by  interested 
motives."  In  p.  104.  Mr.  Taylor  says:  —  "In 
1765.  the  prospect  was  altered  by  the  dismissal  of 
Mr.  Grenville  from  office,  and  by  his  refusing  to 
take  any  place  again.  Under  the  new  arrangement 
Sir  Philip  had  no  friend :  his  hopes  would,  there- 
fore, be  directed  to  another  change  :  and  whatever 
was  calculated  to  give  stability  to  the  existing 
power,  would  be  viewed  by  him  with  apprehension. 
This  accounts  for  the  attacks  of  Junius  on  Lord 
Chatham  and  Lord  Camden.  By  lending  their 
great  influence  to  an  Administration  so  confessedly 
weak,  that  it  was  impossible  it  could  hold  together 
by  any  inherent  principle  of  its  own,  they  were 
open  to  every  censure,  which  attached  to  the  Duke 
of  Grafton's  measures." 

In  p.  140.  Mr.  Taylor  has  these  words  :  —  "  Sir 
Philip  declares  that  he  was  in  the  House  of  Lords 
on  the  night  (Jan.  9,   1770.)  this  speech  was  made, 
and  that  lie  heard  Lord  Chatham  make  use  of  the 
very  words,  which  it  contains.    In  this  instance  the 
identity  is  brought  home.     '  I  HEARD  IT  from  Lord 
Chatham,'  says   Sir  Philip,  that   power  without 
right  is  the  most  odious  and  detestable  object  that 
can  be  oifered  to  the  human  imagination.     It  is  at 
once  res  detestabilis  et  caduca.' "     (Essay  on  the 
Regency,  p.   223.    in    Mr.  T.'s    book.)      «  In  the 
printed  speech  this  passage  is  as  follows :  — '  Pow- 
er without  right  is  the  most  odious  and  detestable 
object  that  can  be  offered  to  the  imagination;  it  is 
not  only  pernicious  to  those  who  are  subject  to  it, 
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4  but  tends  to  its  own  destruction.     It  is  what  my 
4  noble  friend  Lord  Lyttleton  has  truly  described 

*  it,  Res  detestabilis  et  caduca.     The  motto  in  the 
same  Essay  presents  us  with  another  quotation  from 
Lord  Chatham's  Speech :  — '  There  is  one  ambition 

4  at  least,  which  I  will  not  renounce  but  with  my   . 
'  life.     It  is  the  ambition  of  delivering  to  my  poste- 

*  rity  those  rights  of  freedom,  which  I  have  received 
'  from  my  ancestors.'     Earl  of  Chatham,  Jan.  9, 
1770.     In  this  quotation  the  words,  which  I  ever 
will  acknowledge,  should  have  been  inserted  after 
least.     By  the  alteration,  as  in  the  former  example, 
Sir  Philip  again  proves  his  uncontrollable  property 
in  the  printed  Speech.     But  what  does  he  say  be- 
sides ?     '  After  the  noble  speaker  of  these  words, 
no  man  has  so  good  a  right  to  make  use  of  them  as 
I  have.'  Perhaps  it  was  not  intended,  but  according 
to  our  present  argument,  there  is  a  truth  in  this  as- 
sertion beyond  what  strikes  the  eye ;  for,  if  his  Lord- 
ship uttered  the  words,  Sir  Philip,  who  had  given 
them  to  the  public,  had  a  better  title  to  them  than 
any  other  man  except  his  Lordship.     He  further 
observes: — '  They  express  a  principle,  on  which  I 
have  acted,  and  I  resort  to  them  as  my  own. '     He 
has  always  been  a  firm  friend  to  liberty ;  but  why 
he  should  resort  to  these  expressions  as  his  own,  and 
with  a  right,  which  no  other  man  but  the  speaker  is 
warranted  to  assume,  is  under  any  other  supposition 
than  the  above,  incomprehensible.     Another  quo- 
tation from  the  same  Speech  occurs  at  the  beginning 
of  Sir  Philip's  Pamphlet  on  Paper  Currency :  — 

*  It  was  said  by  Wm.  Earl  of  Chatham  40  years  ago, 
'  or  somebody  has  recorded  it  for  him,   that  it  was 

*  a  maxim  he  had  observed  through  life,  when  he  had 
'  lost  his  way,  to  stop  short,  lest,  by  proceeding 
'  without  knowledge,  and  advancing  from  one  false 
'  step  to  another,  he  should  wind  himself  into  an 
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'  inextricable  labyrinth,  and  never  be  able  to  reco- 
'  ver  the  right  road.' " 

In  p.  145.  Mr.  Taylor  writes  thus :  —  "  Sir  Phi- 
lip avows  his  title  to  this  latter  speech  (of  Lord 
Chatham,  Jan.  22,  1770.)  He  not  only  quotes  it, 
but  was  present  at  its  delivery.  In  his  pamphlet  on 
Paper  Currency  are  these  remarkable  words :  *  Let 
1  the  war  take  its  course,  or,  as  /  heard  Lord  Chat- 
'  ham  declare  in  the  House  of  Lords,  with  a  mo- 
'  narch's  voice,  LET  DISCORD  PREVAIL  FOR  EVER.' 
The  speech  says :  *  If  the  breach  in  the  Constitu- 

*  tion  be  effectually  repaired,   the  people  will  of 

*  themselves  return  to  a  state  of  tranquillity ;  if  not, 

'  MAY  DISCORD  PREVAIL  FOR  EVER.'  ( Almon's  AneC- 

dotes  of  Lord  Chatham,  2,  119.)  The  sentence  is 
in  both  cases  printed  in  small  capitals,  as  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  its  peculiar  emphasis.  It  should  also 
be  observed  that,  frequent  as  are  these  quotations 
from  the  speeches  in  question,  I  know  of  no  other 
instances,  wherein  Sir  Philip  has  alluded  to  or  tran- 
scribed any  expressions  made  use  of  by  Lord  Chat- 
ham in  other  printed  speeches." 

In  p.  205.  Mr.  Taylor  cites  from  a  speech  of  Sir 
Philip  Francis,  April  11,  1796.  these  words:  — 
"  With  all  these  transactions  in  my  view,  I  declare 
now,  on  the  principles  and  in  the  language  of  Lord 
Chatham,  that  I  rejoice  that  America  resisted." 

Again,  in  p.  208.  Mr.  Taylor  says :  —  "  An  ad- 
mirer of  Lord  Chatham,  and  in  principle  a  thorough 
anti-Gallican,  Junius  would  acknowledge  every 
opinion  contained  in  the  following  extract  from  one 
of  Sir  Philip's  speeches,  (Febr.  12,  1787.) :  — «  It 
'  has  been  the  deliberate  policy,  not  the  passion,  of 
'  England,  in  all  times  but  those  of  the  House  of 

*  Stuart,  to  prefer  the  friendship  of  any  distant  na- 

*  tion  to  that  of  France.     But  now,  it  seems,  we  are 
'  arrived  at  a  new  enlightened  era  of  affection  for  our 
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'  neighbours,  and  of  liberality  to  our  enemies, 
'  of  which  our  uninstructed  ancestors  had  no  con- 
'  ception.  The  pomp  of  modern  eloquence  is  em- 
'  ployed  to  blast  even  the  triumphs  of  Lord  Chat- 
'  ham's  Administration.  The  polemic  laurels  of  the 
'  father  must  yield  to  the  pacific  myrtles,  which 
'  shadow  the  forehead  of  the  son.  Sir,  the  first  and 
'  most  prominent  feature,  in  the  political  character 
'  of  Lord  Chatham,  was  anti-Gallican.  His  glory  is 
'  founded  on  the  resistance  he  made  to  the  united 
'  power  of  the  House  of  Bourbon.  The  present 
'  Minister  has  taken  the  opposite  road  to  fame ;  and 
*  France,  the  object  of  every  hostile  principle,  in  the 
'  policy  of  Lord  Chatham,  is  the  gens  amicissima  of 
'  his  son.' " 

Again,  p.  356. :  —  "  Though  neither  Junius  nor 
Sir  Philip  Francis  were  at  that  time  members  of 
Parliament,  yet  they  attended  the  debates  in  both 
Houses ;  both  were  in  the  House  of  Lords  at  the 
same  time,  on  two  particular  occasions ;  both  were 
accustomed  to  take  notes  and  report  speeches,  espe- 
cially those  of  Lord  Chatham;  and  two  of  the  latter 
by  Sir  Philip,  and  one  of  Burke's  by  Junius,  were 
sent  in  a  perfect  state  to  Almon  for  publication.  Ju- 
nius makes  reference  in  his  Private  Letters  to  por- 
tions of  Lord  Chatham's  speeches  then  unpublished, 
though  afterwards  reported  by  Sir  Philip  Francis  ; 
and  the  latter  to  this  day  sometimes  quotes  from 
other  speeches  of  the  same  nobleman,  of  which 
there  exists  at  present  no  printed  record.  See  the 
Letter  Missive  to  Lord  Holland,  where  the  following 
passage  occurs :  —  'In  the  sonorous  language  of 
'  Lord  Chatham, 

'  Whose  voice  divine  still  vibrates  on  my  ear, 
'  to  chain  Britain,  like  Prometheus,  to  a  rock,  while  a 
'  vulture,  by  settlement  without  wings,  gnawed  her  to 
'  the  heart,  and  devoured  her  vitals' " 
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(1.)  The  reader  must  pardon  the  prolixity  of  quo- 
tation, because  by  the  juxta-position  alone  of  all  the 
passages  cited  from  Junius  and  from  Sir  Philip 
Francis  about  Lord  Chatham,  can  we  arrive  at  a 
right  conclusion.  (2.)  Mr.  Taylor  by  quoting  only 
the  passage  from  Junius,  where  he  slightly  censures 
Lord  Chatham,  by  omitting  those  numerous  pas- 
sages, where  he  attacks  him  in  the  most  severe  lan- 
guage, and  by  citing  a  long  passage,  which  contains 
an  elaborate  and  warm  panegyric  of  the  same  no- 
bleman, seduces  his  unwary  readers,  (and  among 
them  the  Edinburgh  Reviewer,)  into  the  adoption 
of  his  opinions,  which  they  could  not  adopt,  if  the 
case  were  fairly  represented  to  them.  (3.)  Mr.  T. 
infers  the  identity  of  Sir  Philip  with  Junius,  be- 
cause Sir  Philip  had  reported  speeches  of  Lord 
Chatham,  which  were  used  by  Junius,  although 
they  were  not  in  print  at  the  time,  and  because  Sir 
Philip,  to  the  day  of  his  death,  continued  to  quote 
from  unprinted  speeches  of  Lord  Chatham.  But 
surely,  looking  to  the  situation  \diich  Sir  Philip 
held  under  Lord  Chatham,  —  looking  to  the  patro- 
nage and  friendship  which  he  experienced  from  him, 
—  looking  to  the  high  admiration  of  his  talents,  and 
the  deep  veneration  of  his  character,  and  the  great 
fondness  for  the  energetic  language  of  Lord  Chatham, 
which  Sir  Philip  has  avowed  in  his  writings,  we  need 
not  wonder  that  Sir  Philip  should  have  taken  notes 
of  his  Lordship's  speeches  for  his  own  use,  or  have 
reported  them  for  the  benefit  of  the  public.  Had  he 
taken  notes  and  reported  the  whole  of  them,  there 
would  have  been  nothing  so  extraordinary  in  the 
fact ;  there  is  no  evidence  to  prove  that  Sir  Philip 
did  not  take  notes  of  many  otner  speeches  of  Lord 
Chatham ;  Mr.  Taylor  himself,  p.  357.  seems 
inclined  to  believe  that  he  did :  —  "If  Sir  Philip  is 
in  possession  of  any  reports  of  Lord  Chatham's 
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speeches  not  yet  in  print,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he 
\\all  not  withhold  them  much  longer  from  the  world. 
Perhaps  he  may  be  able  to  supply  the  debates  on 
the  5th  and  13th  of  Febr.  1771,  respecting  Falkland's 
Island,  which  Junius  was  so  desirous  (p.  128.)  to 
hear,  and  of  which  Almon  says,  it  is  not  known 
that  any  notes  were  taken."  In  these  circum- 
stances Mr.  Taylor,  p.  146.  pushes  his  argument 
too  far :  —  "At  present  we  have  to  attend  to  the 
circumstantial  details  connected  with  this  stage  of 
our  enquiry ;  and  these,  let  us  remember,  consist  of 
the  important  facts,  that  in  conformity  with  the 
practice  of  Junius,  Sir  Philip  Francis  took  notes  of 
two  of  Lord  Chatham's  speeches,  which  he  subse- 
quently reported;  that  the  speeches  so  reported 
by  Sir  Philip,  were  made  at  the  opening  of  that 
particular  Session,  in  which  Junius  anticipated  the 
discomfiture  of  the  Ministerial  party;  that  they 
were  delivered  at  the  very  time,  when  he  expected 
things  would  take  the  turn,  from  which  Woodfall 
should  know  him  by  his  works  ;  that  then  the  crisis 
was  approaching,  at  which  with  the  assistance  of 
Lord  Chatham,  he  had  no  doubt  he  should  conquer 
them  at  last:  all  which  expressions  plainly  shew 
that  he  felt  the  utmost  interest  in  the  success  of 
those  debates,  and  lead  us  to  expect  that,  if  any 
speeches  were  deemed  worthy  of  being  preserved 
by  Junius,  it  would  be  those,  for  which  we  are  in- 
debted to  Sir  Philip  Francis."  If  the  probability 
or  the  certainty  is  that  Sir  Philip  reported  other 
speeches  of  Lord  Chatham  besides  the  two  here  re- 
ferred to,  then  the  argument  of  Mr.  Taylor,  drawn 
from  the  report  of  these  two  in  particular  as  con- 
nected with  Junius,  loses  half  its  force.  What  evi- 
dence can  Mr.  T.  produce  against  the  notion,  or 
what  improbability  is  there  in  the  supposition,  that 
Sir  Philip  Francis  was  hired  by  Junius  to  report 
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these  two  speeches  ?  Nothing  can  be  more  likely 
than  for  Junius  to  have  employed  Sir  Philip  for  the 
purpose,  if  he  were  his  amanuensis,  and  Mr.  T.'s 
own  statement  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of 
Sir  Philip  having  been  the  amanuensis  of  Junius. 

4.  Mr.  Taylor  himself  has  proved  that  Junius 
reported  a  speech  of  Burke,  and  frequently  at- 
tended the  debates  and  occasionally  availed  himself 
of  the  ideas  and  the  language  of  the  principal  speak- 
ers for  his  own  purposes.  But  Junius,  intent  more 
on  the  matter  than  on  the  expressions  of  Lord  Chat- 
ham, does  not  betray  the  same  partiality  for  his  dic- 
tion, which  Sir  Philip  Francis  manifests  on  all  oc- 
casions ;  though  it  is  true  that  Junius  on  one  occa- 
sion does  mention  '  a  brilliant  expression'  of  Lord 
Chatham,  but  adding  immediately,  '  and  full  of  in- 
trinsic wisdom,'  (1,  290).  I  deem  this  a  fair  argu- 
ment, though  not  entitled  to  much  weight,  against 
the  claims  of  Sir  Philip  to  the  authorship  of  Junius. 
(5.)  If  the  reader  will  leisurely  examine  the  quota- 
tions about  Lord  Chatham,  made  by  Mr.  Taylor 
from  the  speeches  and  the  writings  of  Sir  Philip 
and  transcribed  above,  he  will  see  in  them  alone  a 
sufficient  reason  for  rejecting  those  claims.  The 
evidence  is  internal,  and  therefore  most  unsuspi- 
cious ;  the  evidence  supplied  by  one  quotation,  is 
confirmed  by  the  other  quotations,  while  each  quo- 
tation is  sufficient  for  our  purpose ;  not  dependent 
links  in  a  chain,  but  pillars  standing  on  their  own 
base.  The  passages,  one  and  all,  mark  the  affection, 
esteem,  respect,  and  veneration  uniformly  enter- 
tained by  Sir  Philip  for  the  person  of  Lord  Chat- 
ham, while  they  attest  his  particular  fondness  for 
the  nervous  language  of  this  second  Demosthenes. 
And  how  are  these  passages  at  all  consistent  with 
the  violent  and  libellous  language  used  by  Junius 
in  1767  and  1768,  about  Lord  Chatham  betraying 
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personal  hatred  founded  on  political  aversions,  and 
subsequently  exchanged  for  the  loftiest  language  of 
panegyric,  evincing  personal  liking  founded  on  po- 
litical sympathies  ?     In  order  to  identify  Sir  Philip 
with  Junius  from  the  sentiments  avowed  by  each 
about  Lord  Chatham,  Mr.  Taylor  is  required  to 
prove  that  Sir  Philip  ever  at  any  period  of  his  whole 
life  sympathised  with  Junius  in  personal  hatred  and 
political  hostility,  or  even  in  the  smallest  degree  of 
personal  and  political  aversion,  to  Lord  Chatham ;  if 
he  cannot  produce  such  a  proof,  then  I  maintain  that 
he  ought  to  abandon  his  opinion  as  quite  untenable 
from  this  consideration  alone.    Had  Junius  felt  and 
avowed  on  every  occasion  throughout  his  political 
career,  an  ardent  attachment  to  the  person  and  the 
highest  respect  for  the  talents  and  the  character  of 
Lord  Chatham,  and  a  particular  delight  in  adopting 
his  sentiments  and  applying  his  language,  as  we 
know  to  have  been  the  case  in  regard  to  Sir  Philip 
Francis,  then  I  hesitate  not  to  declare  that  there 
would  have  been  such  a  proof  of  identity  between 
these  two  patriots,  as  would  have  been  most  satis- 
factory and  perhaps  conclusive  on  the  question. 
Junius's  early  aversion  to  Lord  Chatham  was  poli- 
tical, and  his  late  attachment  to  him  was  political 
only,  whereas  Sir  Philip  never  had  ANY  political 
aversion  to  him  and  ALWAYS  felt,  professed,  and 
manifested  a  steady  personal  attachment  to  him. 
Mr.  Taylor  pleasantly  endeavours  to  identify  the 
early  political  aversion  of  Junius  to  Lord  Chatham 
with  '  the  faultiness'  of  his  character  as  set  forth  by 
Sir   Philip  Francis  20  years  afterwards,  (Speech 
Febr.  12,  1787).     But  is  it  quite  certain  that  Sir 
Philip  referred  to  the  erroneous  policy  of  Lord 
Chatham's  Administration  in  any  respects,  and  not 
to  moral  qualities  only  ?    Is  there  no  difference  be- 
tween Junius  denouncing  in  the  bitterest  terms  the 
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political  conduct  and  arraigning  in  the  most  unqua- 
lified manner  the  private  character  of  Lord  Chat- 
ham, and  Sir  Philip  intimating  in  the  most  tempe- 
rate and  respectful,  but  energetic  and  feeling  lan- 
guage his  dissatisfaction  at  some  part  of  Lord 
Chatham's  private  or  political  character?  Junius 
represents  Lord  Chatham  to  have  been  a  public 
criminal  and  a  political  apostate,  and  Sir  Philip 
merely  describes  him  as  "  a  great,  illustrious,  faulty 
human  being ; "  and  therefore  Junius  and  Sir  Phi- 
lip were  unquestionably  two  distinct  persons.  (6.) 
Sir  Philip  is,  in  his  public  character,  allowed  by  all 
impartial  men  to  have  been  a  man  of  the  most  un- 
blemished moral  integrity  and  of  the  purest  politi- 
tical  principles.  Now  to  suppose  him  to  have  been 
the  author  of  Junius,  is  in  fact  to  proclaim  him  a 
villain  of  no  vulgar  cast ;  for  he  must  be  henceforth 
regarded  by  us  as  a  base  ingrate  to  his  great  bene- 
factor, patron,  and  friend,  the  Earl  of  Chatham, 
without  any  assigned  or  assignable  cause  —  It  is  to 
proclaim  Sir  Philip  a  hypocrite  of  the  blackest  dye, 
professing  in  his  Parliamentary  speeches  and  avowed 
productions  to  have  ever  felt  the  strongest  attach- 
ment to  the  person  and  the  highest  veneration  for 
the  character  of  Lord  Chatham,  when  he  had  in 
truth  commenced  his  literary  and  political  career  by 
a  series  of  virulent  and  anonymous  libels  on  him  — 
It  is  to  proclaim  Sir  Philip  to  have  been  an  idiot  of 
the  grossest  stupidity;  for  it  would  make  him,  though 
a  mere  Clerk  in  the  War-Office,  risk  his  official 
situation  and  even  personal  existence  by  calumni- 
ating the  Ministry,  whose  servant  he  was,  and  with- 
out any  apparent  motive  of  private  pique ;  for  he 
was  not  expelled  from  the  War-Office  till  1772,  and 
Junius  began  to  write  in  1767.  long  before  Lord 
Barrington  had  given  any  provocation  to  him  —  It 
is  to  proclaim  Sir  Philp  to  have  acted  on  principles 
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contrary  to  the  ordinary  principles  of  human  nature; 
for  men  do  not  desert  and  libel  their  benefactor,  pa- 
tron, and  friend,  nor  do  they  act  in  direct  opposition 
to  their  own  private  interests,  without  some  pow- 
erful motive,  which  has  not  been  shewn  in  the  case 
of  Sir  Philip  Francis,  at  the  date  of  the  earliest 
known  production  of  Junius,  viz.  April  28,  1767. 

Other  arguments  on  this  branch  of  the  question 
will  occupy  a  second  Letter. 


Thefford,  Oct.  17,  1826. 
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THE  CLAIMS 

OF 

SIK   PHILIP   FRANCIS 

TO  THK 

AUTHORSHIP  OF  JUNIUS  DISPROVED, 

a  Letter  addressed  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Martin  Davy, 
M.  D.  Master  of  Caius  College,  Cambridge. 


Dear  Sir, 

I.  The  interest  which  you  take  in  the  question 
about  Junius,  and  the  respect  which  I  feel  for  your 
knowledge  and  learning,  judgment  and  taste,  politi- 
cal principles,  public  conduct,  academical  useful- 
ness, and  moral  integrity,  are  sufficient  motives  to 
induce  me  to  address  myself  to  you  on  the  present 
occasion. 

II.  Sir  Philip  Francis  was  27  years  of  age,  when 
he  first  entered  the  War-Office.   Like  General  Lee, 
he  had  been  a  good  deal  on  the  Continent,  and  on 
the  supposition  that  either  of  them  was  concerned 
in  Junius,  one  might  expect  to  find  very  correct 
and  frequent  allusions  to  foreign  countries.     Does 
Junius  abound  with  such  allusions  ? 

Sir  Philip,  it  should  seem,  had  written  nothing 
before  he  entered  the  War-Office  —  not  one  of  his 
avowed  publications  bears  a  date  prior  to  the  first 
acknowledged  composition  of  Junius.  The  evidence, 
then,  in  favour  of  Sir  Philip,  apparently  strong  in 
other  points,  totally  fails  here.  But,  had  Sir  Philip 
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published  any  paper  in  the  style  of  Junius,  and 
prior  to  the  appearance  of  Junius,  it  would  have 
been  a  powerful  argument  for  Sir  Philip's  claim, 
in  connection  with  the  other  testimony. 

If  he  was  employed  as  the  amanuensis  of  Junius, 
or  as  the  transcriber  of  his  papers,  the  employment, 
continued  for  so  long  a  period,  would,  by  the  mere 
force  of  imitation,  give  to  him  severe  habits  of  think- 
ing, close  powers  of  reasoning,  a  great  turn  for  sar- 
casm and  invective,  a  facility  of  expression,  a  readi- 
ness at  composition,  a  pointed  and  impassioned  and 
polished  style —  his  mind  would  gradually  rise  above 
the  little  world  of  official  knowledge  —  borne  on  a 
bolder  wing,  he  would  take  a  loftier  flight — he  could 
not  fail  in  his  ascent  to  imbibe  a  portion  of  the  aether, 
by  which  he  was  surrounded,  and  in  approximating 
the  sun  to  reflect  some  of  the  glory,  by  which  he 
was  irradiated  —  the  expressions,  the  thoughts,  and 
the  sentiments  of  Junius  would  be  familiarised  to 
his  mind  —  the  mannerism  of  that  original  writer 
would  be  his  object  of  imitation  —  he  could  propose 
to  his  aspiring  ambition  no  nobler  model  of  excel- 
lence —  ne  could  find  within  the  recesses  of  his  bo- 
som no  graver  authority  to  direct  and  support  his 
opinions  —  by  that  high  altar  he  would  vow  eternal 
patriotism — to  that  great  demi-god  he  would  pay  his 
secret  adoration  —  inspired  by  his  presence  and  pro- 
tected by  his  arm,  he  would  fearlessly  pursue  his 
career  of  usefulness  and  of  fame,  exulting  in  his 
strength,  and  rejoicing  to  be  deemed  by  the  sagaci- 
ous an  emanation  of  that  divine  intelligence,  and 
careless  of  being  mistaken  by  the  vulgar  for  the  in- 
telligence itself. 

On  this  principle,  then,  we  can  fairly  account  for 
the  vigorous  style  and  the  powerful  mind  of  Sir 
Philip  without  supposing  him  to  be  Junius.  Many 
of  Dr.  Parr's  pupils  acquired  a  very  flowing  and 
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elegant  style  from  the  habit  of  assisting  him  as  ama- 
nuenses, and  no  doubt  their  minds  would  be  enlarg- 
ed by  the  intellectual  employment. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  Sir  Philip  would 
derive  great  intellectual  and  literary  advantages 
from  being  employed  to  report,  or  from  voluntarily 
reporting  Lord  Chatham's  speeches. 

But  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the 
supposition  that  Sir  Philip  was  the  amapuensis  of 
Junius ;  for  he  might  by  the  frequent  perusal  of  Ju- 
nius's  Letters  as  a  model  of  composition,  have  gra- 
dually obtained  all  that  energy  of  expression,  that 
cogency  of  reasoning,  and  that  power  of  sarcasm,  for 
which  Sir  Philip  was,  long  subsequently  to  the  re- 
tirement of  Junius,  remarkable. 

III.  A  writer  in  the  habit  of  publishing  pam- 
phlets or  books  either  with  his  name,  or  without  it, 
though  accompanied  by  intimations,  which  made  the 
addition  of  the  name  unnecessary,  either  is  not  likely 
to  have  been  the  author  of  Junius,  or  would  long 
ago  have  been  discovered  as  the  author,  because 
every  pamphlet  or  book  would  furnish  an  additional 
clue  to  a  discovery  in  one  way  or  other,  and  the  au- 
thor would  feel  conscious  that  the  dangerous  disco- 
very might  be  made.     Hence  the  great  probability 
is  that  the  real  Junius  was  not  an  author  by  profes- 
sion, was  not  in  the  habit  of  publishing  any  articles 
but  what  are  now  known  to  have  emanated  from  his 
pen,  and  what  were  adapted  to  the  purposes  of 
Newspapers  and  Magazines,  where  he  could  conti- 
nue to  preserve  his  mysterious  character.     This  ar- 
gument militates  against  the  claims  of  Burke,  of 
Francis, 'and  of  others. 

IV.  "  Junius,"  says  Mr.  Taylor  p.  74.  "  was  not 
so  accustomed  to  give  praise  as  to  render  an  inter- 
ference and  a  panegyric,  like  the  present,  a  matter 
of  no  importance.    The  editor  of  WoodfalFs  edition 
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distinguishes  the  Letter  to  Lord  Camden  as  possess- 
ing *  the  peculiarity  of  being  the  only  encomiastic 
Letter,  that  ever  fell  from  his  pen  under  the  signa- 
ture of  Junius.'  (1.  p.  49.  Preliminary  Essay.)" 
But,  though  this  is  true,  yet  it  should  not  be  forgot- 
ten that  the  praise  is  bestowed  in  contrast  with  the 
censure  of  Lord  Mansfield,  and  that  the  apparent 
object  of  the  praise  is  to  induce  the  former  to  make 
another  '  noble  stand'  against  the  latter,  and  there- 
fore the  praise  itself  is  a  little  liable  to  suspicion. 
Moreover,  amid  the  praise  Junius  glances  at  Lord 
Camden's  connection  with  the  Duke  of  Grafton. 
Mr.  Taylor  has  not  shewn,  nor  attempted  to  shew, 
that  Sir  Philip  Francis,  if  he  were  Junius,  had  any 
private  reason  for  panegyrising  Lord  Camden.  But 
it  may  be  worth  while  to  consider  whether  any  of 
the  other  persons,  marked  out  as  the  authors  of 
Junius,  had  any  particular  connection  with  Lord 
Camden  ? 

V.  No  man  can  have  read  Junius  carefully  with- 
out observing  the  high-mindedness  and  pride,  which 
belong  to  his  character.  Such  a  writer  would  not 
be  willing  to  impress  his  readers  with  a  notion  that 
he  derived  any  considerable  assistance  from  the  pen 
of  any  living  writer,  or  from  the  conversation  of  any 
living  statesman.  And  in  any  speech  delivered  by  the 
real  Junius  long  after  he  ceased  to  write  in  that  name, 
we  should  not  expect  to  find  him  descend  from  this 
loftiness  of  spirit ;  and  I  therefore  regard  the  fol- 
lowing passage  in  Sir  Philip  Francis's  speech,  April 
11,  1796.  not  as  characteristic  of  the  real  Junius 
(with  Mr.  Taylor  p.  202.)  but  as  indicative  of  a  less 
dignified  mind :  —  "  This  part  of  the  question  is  not 
new  to  me.  What  I  know  of  it  is  derived  not  only 
from  study  and  reflection,  as  deep  as  I  am  capable 
of  giving  to  any  subject,  but  from  the  wisdom  o 
great  men,  whom  i  have  known,  and  from  experi- 
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ence  of  events,  which  have  happened  within  my 
own  time.  Though  too  young  to  take  part,  /  was 
old  enough  to  observe,  and  I  had  access  to  some  of  the 
greatest  sources  of  instruction.  How  far  I  may  have 
been  able  to  avail  myself  of  these  advantages,  must 
be  determined  by  others."  Of  the  same  character 
is  the  following  passage  in  Sir  Philip  Francis's  pa- 
per on  the  Regency-Question,  dated  Dec.  24,  1810. 
and  quoted  by  Mr.  Taylor  p.  216 :  —  "  For  myself 
I  might  perhaps  claim  something  more  from  age, 
from  experience,  and  long  unblemished  public  ser- 
vice ;  but  still  more  from  the  school  I  was  bred  in, 
and  from  the  society  of  many  eminent  men,  whom 
I  have  had  the  honour  to  live  with,  and  the  misfor- 
tune to  survive." 

VI.  "  In  his  5th  Private  Letter  to  Woodfall  July 
21,  1769.  (1,  174.)  Junius  says:  — '  Whenever  you 
have  any  thing  to  communicate  to  me,  let  the  hint 
be  thus,  C  at  the  usual  place  ;  and  so  direct  to 
Mr.  John  Fretley,  at  the  same   Coffee-House, 
where  it  is  absolutely  impossible   I  should  be 
known  : '  that  is  himself  personally :  for  Fretley 
was  a  feigned  name,  which  no  one  could  know.    It 
wasabsolutely  impossible  that  Junius  should  be  known 
at  the  New  Exchange  Coffee-House  in  the  Strand, 
or  at  any  other  Coffee-House  '  west  of  Temple- 
Bar.'  (Fide  Private  Letter,   No.  54.)     How  un- 
friendly this  circumstance  is  to  the  supposition  that 
any  public  character  was  the  author,  is  too  obvious 
to  escape  the  consideration  of  the  reader."     Mr. 
Taylor  p.  368. 

1.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Taylor  that  the  great  diffi- 
culty experienced  by  Junius  in  the  conveyance  and 
the  return  of  his  packets  to  and  from  Woodfall's 
Office,  does  militate  strongly  against  the  notion  that 
the  author  of  Junius  was  a  public  character,  and 
therefore  it  strikes  at  the  claims  made  for  Burke, 
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Lord   George    Sackville,    Horace    Walpole,    and 
others. 

2.  But,  should  it  not  have  occurred  to  Mr.  Tay- 
lor that  Sir  Philip  Francis  as  a  clerk  in  the  War- 
Office  was  a  demi-official  personage,  a  quasi-public 
character,  who  could  not  be  quite  unknown  to  the 
military  gentlemen,  who  would  more  or  less  fre- 
quent the  Coffee-Houses  named  and  resorted  to  by 
Juuius,  and  that  therefore  Sir  Philip  is  so  far  not 
likely  to  have  been  the  author  of  Junius  ? 

3.  Lloyd  was,  however,  a  sufficiently  obscure 
person  to  preserve  his  incognito  in  such  circum- 
stances. 

VII.  Serious  objections  have  been  raised  against 
the  claims  made  for  many  public  characters  as  the 
authors  of  Junius.  What,  then,  should  we  reason- 
ably infer  from  the  fact?  Why,  that  the  real  au- 
thor was  not  a  public  character. 

A  public  character  stands  particularly  exposed  to 
general  observation,  and  his  public  merits  and  pri- 
vate virtues  are  well  understood  by  the  enlightened 
community.  Even  the  private  transactions  of  his 
family  are  known,  and  he  could  not,  during  his  lei- 
sure from  the  public  service,  be  engaged  for  three 
or  four  years  in  correspondence  with  Woodfall  with- 
out having  furnished  his  friends  or  his  dependents 
with  many  opportunities  for  detecting  the  fact  and 
the  object.  What,  then,  is  the  fair  inference  ? 
Why,  that  the  Letters  were  not  written  by  a  pub- 
lic character. 

Now  of  all  the  persons  named  as  the  authors  of 
Junius,  Lloyd  is  the  least  known,  and  thence  arises 
some  presumption  in  his  favour. 

But  it  may  be  said,  What  proof  can  you  bring 
that  Lloyd  possessed  a  mind  equal  to  the  composi- 
tion of  the  Letters?  I  reply  that,  though  I  may 
not  be  able  to  give  this  proof,  yet  I  have  not  to  con- 
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tend  against  a  contrary  proof.  There  is  no  produc- 
tion of  Lloyd  tending  to  she\v  his  inferiority  to  Ju- 
nius,  whereas  we  in  the  case  of  Ld.  G.  Sackville  have 
evidence  that  he  was  too  small-minded  to  be  equal 
to  the  composition,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
Boyd  and  Dyer. 

VIII.  "  With  peculiar  happiness  of  adaptation, 
the  present  case  applies  even  to  circumstances,  which 
with  a  strong  degree  of  probability  originally  in 
their  favour,  have  been  raised  into  consequence  by 
the  frequent  mention,  which  is  made  of  them,  and 
the  general  impression  of  their  reality.  First,  Sir 
P.  Francis  is  the  only  person  now  living ',  to  whom 
the  Letters  of  Junius  have  been  attributed,  and  yet 
it  is  currently  believed  that  whoever  was  the  author, 
he  is  not  yet  dead.  No  papers  have  hitherto  been 
produced,  from  the  port-folio  of  any  deceased  author 
or  politician,  which  could  throw  light  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  original  copies  of  the  Letters,  which  ap- 
pear to  have  been  returned  to  the  author  as  soon  as 
they  were  done  with,  and  which  caused  so  many 
packets  to  be  left  for  him  at  the  different  Coffee- 
Houses,  are  still  probably  in  his  own  possession ; 
for  they  have  never  again  been  heard  of.  No  simi- 
lar hand-writing  has  been  laid  before  the  public : 
nor  have  the  two  books,  bound  in  vellum,  fallen  into 
other  hands,  as  far  as  we  know,  than  those  of  their 
first  possessor ;  though  the  motive  for  having  them 
so  distinguished  by  the  binding  was,  doubtless,  that 
by  their  means,  at  some  distant  period,  and  probably 
after  his  death,  the  honour  of  having  written  the 
work  should  be  reclaimed  for  the  real  author,  in 
opposition  to  pretensions  made  on  the  part  of  others." 
Mr.  Taylor  p.  396. 

1.  Tne  current  belief  was  most  probably,  not  so 
much  that  Junius  was  still  alive,  as  that  he  was  dead 
and  had  been  long  dead,  though/Mr.  Taylor  thinks 
otherwise. 
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2.  As  to  the  fact  that  '  no  papers  have  hitherto 
been  produced,  from  the  port-folio  of  any  deceased 
author  or  politician,  which  could  throw  light  on  the 
subject,'  that  does  not  prove  that  Junius  is  either 
living  or  dead.     The  disclosure  of  his  real  name 
would  have  involved  him  in  instant  ruin ;  and  is 
not  that  a  sufficient  reason  for  believing  that  he 
would  bear  about  him  no  marks  of  identity,  and  that 
the  contents  of  his  desk  could  tell  no  secrets  ? 

3.  Sir  Philip  Francis  is  dead,  and  if  there  be  any 
truth  in  the  logic  of  Mr.  Taylor,  Sir  Philip's  papers 
ought  to  have  been  produced,  and  would  have  been 
produced,  by  his  heirs  or  executors  to  vindicate  and 
prove  his  claim  to  the  authorship  of  Junius.     The 
non-production  of  the  papers  in  itself  neither  proves 
nor  disproves  Sir  Philip's  claim ;  no  fair  argument 
for  cither  supposition  can  be  founded  on  the  non- 
production  of  them.     But,  as  Mr.  Taylor  believes 
himself  to  have  identified  Sir  Philip  with  Junius,  the 
non-production  of  the  documents  on  Sir  Philip's  de- 
cease, according  to  Mr.  Taylor's  own  principles, 
tends  to  prove  that  Sir  Philip  was  not  the  author 
of  Junius. 

4.  Most  probably  the  original  copies  of  the  Let- 
ters, would,  as  they  were  returned  to  Junius  by 
Woodfall,  be  committed  to  the  flames.     It  is  irra- 
tional to  suppose  that,  when  Junius  could  have  ac- 
cess to  his  papers  in  the  Public  Advertiser,  he  would 
hazard  his  security  by  preserving  the  original  MSS. 

5.  Mr.  Taylor  cannot,  in  the  absence  of  proof, 
be  permitted  to  define  Junius's  motive  for  ordering 
the  two  books  to  be  bound  in  vellum.     Suppose 
that  we  could  ascertain  the  fact  that  Sir  P.  Fran- 
cis's Library  contained  no  such  books  at  the  time 
of  his  decease  ?    Is  Mr.  Taylor  in  that  case  willing 
to  take  the  fair  inference  from  his  own  reasoning, 
viz.  that  Sir  Philip  was  not  the  author  of  Junius  ? 
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But  can  we  not  more  reasonably  imagine  that  the 
real  motive  of  Junius  for  ordering  the  books  was  to 
present  them  to  his  patron,  to  the  person  by  whose 
desire  and  under  whose  countenance  he  was  induced 
to  publish  the  Letters  ?  And  who  can  say  that  the 
books  are  not  now  in  the  possession  of  Lord  Gren- 
ville? 

IX.  "  A  very  sensible,  dispassionate  Letter  re- 
specting Junius,  inserted  in  the  Anti-Jacobin  Re- 
view for  1799.  contains  the  substance  of  a  conversa- 
tion, which  passed  between  the  writer  and  Wilkes, 
after  examining  the  Letters,  which  the  latter  had  re- 
ceived from  Junius.     Among  other  remarks  it  is 
observed  '  that  the  Letters  generally,  if  not  always, 
were  sent  in  an  envelope,  (which  was  then  by  no 
means  so  general  as  it  now  is,)  and  in  the  folding 
up  and  the  direction  of  the  Letter,  we  thought  we 
could  see  marks  of  the  writer's  habit  of  folding  and 
directing  official  Letters'     They  also  determined 
that  he  had  lived  with  military  men,  from  the  pro- 
priety of  his  language  on  military  subjects.'     This 
last  opinion  agrees  with  that  of  Malone,  who  argues 
that  Hamilton  could  not  be  the  author,  as  '  he  had 
'  none  of  that  minute  and  commissarial  knowledge  of 
'  petty  military  matters,  which  is  displayed  in  some 

*  of  the  earlier  papers  of  Junius."     Mr.  Taylor 
p.  358. 

1.  The  Letter  referred  to  is  the  composition  of 
Mr.  Charles  Butler :   see  his  Reminiscences,  first 
published  in   1822.     The  second  edition  of  Mr. 
Taylor's  book  was  in  1818;  the  first  in  1813. 

2.  *  The  habit  of  folding  and  directing  official 

*  Letters'  might  be  as  applicable  to  Lloyd  as  to  Sir 
Philip  Francis. 

3.  Does  the  military  language  of  Junius  merely 
betray  such  '  minute  and  commissarial  knowledge' 
as  might  be  expected  from  one  connected  with  the 

E2 
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Horse-Guards  or  the  War-Office  ?  Or  does  it  ex- 
hibit a  practical  or  theoretical  knowledge  of  the  mi- 
litary art  itself?  In  the  former  case  it  is  equally 
applicable  to  Lord  George  Sackville  and  Sir  Philip 
Francis,  and  in  the  latter  case  it  so  far  favours  the 
pretensions  of  General  Lee. 

X.  "  All  the  Letters,  under  the  name  of  Junius, 
were  written  when  Sir  Philip  was  passing  from  his 
29th  to  his  32nd  year :  —  a  time  of  life,  in  which  it 
has  often  been  remarked,  men  generally  undertake 
the  greatest  designs,  of  which  they  are  capable.  And 
surely  he,  who  is  at  any  time  able  to  compose  such 
Letters  as  these,  is  even  more  likely  to  produce  them 
during  such  a  period  than  at  any  other ;  since  the 
ardour  of  youth,  which  alone  could  stimulate  and 
carry  him  through  such  great  exertions,  is  yet  in  full 
action,  while  the  judgment  has  received  such  lessons 
from  experience,  as  naturally  fortify  opinion.  To 
this  ardour  of  Junius  in  the  cause  he  had  espoused, 
the  author  of  the  Essay,  prefixed  to  the  last  edition, 
bears  the  following  testimony:  — '  No  man  but  he, 

*  who  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  our  author's 

*  style,  undertakes  to  examine  all  the  Nos.  of  the 
'  Public  Advertiser  for  the  three  years  in  question, 
'  can  have  any  idea  of  the  immense  fatigue  and 
'  trouble  he  submitted  to.     Instead  of  Mrondering 
'  that  he  should  have  disappeared  at  the  distance  of 
4  about  five  years,  we  ought  much  rather  to  be  sur- 

*  prised  that  he  should  \\a\epersevered  through  half 
'  this  period,  with  a  spirit  at  once  so  indefatigable 
'and   invincible.'    (Preliminary  Essay,    1,  47.)" 
Mr.  Taylor  p.  33. 

This  passage  is  one  of  great  importance  in  the 
discussion. 

It  is  admitted  by  the  author  of  the  Essay  pre- 
fixed to  WoodfalFs  Junius,  and  by  Mr.  Taylor  that 
with  '  singular  jenthusiasm'  there  was  exhibited  by 
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Junius  *  an  indefatigable  and  invincible  spirit,'  and 
that  he  underwent  *  immense  fatigue  and  trouble.' 
Now  these  characteristics  of  Junius  will  enable  us 
to  decide  in  the  most  positive  manner  against  the 
claims  of  several  persons  to  the  authorship  of  the 
Letters,  but  I  shall  advert  only  to  three. 

1.  General  Lee  had  the  requisite  ardour  of  mind 
and  the  leisure,  but  wanted  the  spirit  of  industry 
admitted  to  have  been  indispensably  necessary  for 
Junius. 

2.  Burke  could  not  have  written  the  Letters, 
because  he  wanted  the  requisite  leisure. 

3.  It  is  surprising  that  Mr.  Taylor's  acuteness 
did  not  discover  that  this  passage  completely  refutes 
the  arguments  in  favour  of  Sir  Philip  Francis ;  for 
though  he  had  the  enthusiasm  and  the  diligence, 
yet  he  had  not  the  leisure,  and  Mr.  Taylor  himself 
shall  be  my  high  authority.     In  p.  360.  he  says :  — 
"  From  the  commencement  to  the  termination  of 
the  Letters  of  Junius,  Sir  Philip  Francis  held  a  si- 
tuation in  the  War-office,  requiring  almost  constant 
attendance"     But  hear  what  Mr.  T.  says  in  p.  52. : 
"  The  extreme  scope  of  time  occupied  by  the  Letters 
of  Junius,  with  the  exception  of  the  last  to  Wood- 
fall,  is  from  April  28,   1767.  to  May  10,  1772." 
The  earliest  Letter  of  Junius  is  dated  January  21, 
1769.  but  the  earliest  of  the  Miscellaneous  Letters 
of  Junius  published  before  he  assumed  that  name, 
appeared  in  1767.     "  During  the  whole  of  this  pe- 
riod of  five  years,  he  kept  up  with  his  printer  a 
correspondence  so  '  frequent  and  full,'  as  to  prove 
the  greatest  stumbling-block  to  every  conjecture 
that  has  hitherto  been  formed  of  the  author.     The 
table  given  in  the  Preliminary  Essay,  prefixed  to 
the  last  edition,  shews  that  in  the  course  of  1769. 
'  the  author  maintained  not  less  than  fifty-four  com- 
*  inunications  with  Mr.  Woodfall ;  that  not  a  single 
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'  month  passed  without  one  or  more  acts  of  inter- 
'  course ;  that  some  of  them  had  not  less  than  seven 
'  and  many  of  them  not  less  than  six,  —  at  times  di- 
rected to  events  that  had  occurred  only  a  few  days 
antecedently ;  that  the  two  most  distant  commu- 
nications were  not  more  than  three  weeks  apart ; 
that  several  of  them  were  daily,  and  the  greater 
number  of  them  not  more  than  a  week  from  each 
other.'  Yet  however  difficult  or  impossible  it  is, 
to  reconcile  all  this  with  the  claims  that  have  been 
made  on  the  part  of  others,  it  exhibits  nothing  more 
than  might  have  been  accomplished  by  any  person 
possessing  the  talents,  industry,  and  opportunities, 
of  Sir  Philip  Francis.  From  the  year  1763.  he 
tells  us  himself  that  he  held  '  a  station  of  great  trust 
in  the  War-Office.'  It  was  a  place  requiring  con- 
stant attendance,  and  therefore  peculiarly  favourable 
to  that  continual  correspondence  with  the  printer,  in 
which  Junius  was  engaged.  He  filled  this  post, 
as  it  appears  by  Junius,  until  March,  1772.  which 
comprises  the  entire  period  occupied  by  the  Letters, 
with  the  exception  of  the  three,  which  were  pub- 
lished in  the  May  following,  and  the  private  Note 
addressed  to  Woodfall  in  January,  1773."  Again 
in  p.  57,  Mr.  Taylor  says :  —  "  On  the  whole,  we 
may  consider  it  established,  that  the  latest  period 
to  which  Junius  carried  on  that  regular  correspond- 
ence with  his  printer,  which  marks  his  constant  re- 
sidence in  Town,  was  March  23,  1772."  But  these 
quotations  will  require  some  further  comment.  Ad- 
mitting that  Sir  Philip  was  constantly  resident  in 
Town  during  this  period,  (and  his  private  corres- 
pondence with  his  friends,  as  well  as  the  transactions 
in  the  War-Office,  would  confirm  or  refute  the  fact 
of  constant  attendance ;)  admitting  that  he  was  the 
amanuensis  of  Junius  ^admitting  that,  notwithstand- 
ing that  his  situation  at  the  War-Office  required 
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constant  attendance,  he  had  leisure  to  correspond 
with  Woodfall  so  frequently  and  fully  in  the  name 
of  Junius,  I  must  in  the  most  positive  manner  deny 
the  possibility  of  his  having  leisure  to  write  the 
public  Letters  of  Junius,  which  presuppose  the  most 
ample  leisure  and  the  most  undivided  attention. 
I  will  admit  that  Sir  Philip  had  the  *  industry', — 
I  will  admit  that  he  had  the  '  opportunities' ;  but  I 
will  not  admit  with  Mr.  Taylor  that  he  had  the 
'talents.'  Mr.  T.  has  produced  no  proof  whatever 
that  Sir  Philip  was  at  the  time  in  question  possessed 
of  '  the  talents.'  It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that, 
because  a  man  at  the  age  of  forty  exhibits  great 
powers  of  reasoning  and  much  skill  in  composition, 
he  must  have  had  the  same  or  similar  powers  and 
skill,  when  he  was  twenty-seven,  (the  period  when 
the  earliest  of  the  Miscellaneous  Letters,  without  the 
name  of  Junius,  appeared,)  or  twenty-nine,  (when 
the  earliest  public  Letter  of  Junius  appeared  with 
that  signature.)  There  is  often  a  very  late,  as 
well  as  a  very  early  developement  of  abilities ;  cir- 
cumstances as  often  retard  the  one  as  they  promote 
the  other.  Sir  Philip  did  not  till  several  years  after 
Junius  ceased  to  write,  publish  any  pamphlet  at  all, 
and  therefore  there  is  NO  documental  proof  to  shew 
that  Sir  Philip  had,  when  he  was  twenty-seven  or 
even  twenty-nine,  'the  talents'  of  Junius;  and 
Mr.  Taylor  ought  not  to  assume  the  point,  which 
should  be  proved  by  undeniable  and  irresistible 
evidence. 

Admitting  that  the  facts  above  stated  from  the 
Preliminary  Essay  prefixed  to  Woodfall's  Junius 
prove  that  the  author  of  Junius  was  and  must  have 
been  constantly  resident  in  Town  during  that  '  fre- 
quent and  full '  correspondence  with  Woodfall,  it 
is  worth  while  to  enquire,  if  we  have  before  us  suf- 
ficient particulars  of  the  private  life  of  Burke,  whe- 
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ther  Burke  was  at  this  period  constantly  resident 
in  Town,  and  whether  his  situation,  if  absent  for 
any  portion  of  the  time,  will  in  respect  to  dates 
tally  with  the  dates  of  Junius's  public  and  private 
Letters  ?  If  there  be  any  material  discrepancy,  we 
shall  arrive  at  a  most  unsuspicious  argument  for 
disproving  the  claims  made  for  Burke  to  the  author- 
ship of  Junius. 

XI.  Sir  Philip  Francis  published,  or  there  ap- 
peared from  his  pen,  without  his  name,  a  small  pam- 
phlet entitled  Historical  Questions  exhibited  in  the 
Morning  Chronicle  in  Jan.  1818.  enlarged,  corrected, 
and  improved,  and  admitted  to  be  his  composition. 
Now  suppose  that  we  were  desirous  to  trace  the  au- 
thor as  if  unknown :  does  the  pamphlet  afford  to  us 
any  clue  to  a  name?  Yes,  assuredly  it  does.  1. 
In  p.  17.  the  writer  says :  —  "I  mention  it  now  for 
the  purpose  of  doing  justice  to  the  German  nation, 
knowing  them,  as  I  do,  to  be  a  generous,  honour- 
able, brave,  and  hardened  people.  I  am  sure  that 
whenever  they  are  mentioned  by  Sir  Philip  Francis 
(in  his  Letter  to  Lord  Holland,  and  elsewhere,)  or 
any  other  man  of  common  sense  or  common  ho- 
nesty, in  doubtful  terms,  such  terms  can  only  relate 
to  their  military  governments,  and  not  at  all  to 
themselves."  Here  instead  of  referring  to  any 
other  writer  he  cites  himself;  thus  proving  how 
safely  we  may  reason  in  such  cases,  and  in  any  case 
of  contested  authorship.  2.  But  the  writer  has  be- 
trayed himself  as  plainly  in  the  following  words,  as 
if  he  had  subscribed  his  name  to  them.  In  the 
anonymous  pamphlet  p.  5.  Sir  Philip  writes :  — 
"  Who  was  the  father  of  Lewis  XIV  ?  Besides 
that  it  is  well  known,  in  France  at  least,  that  Lewis 
XIII.'s  partiality  to  a  very  few  young  women  at 
court,  (not  more  than  two  or  three  at  the  utmost,) 
was  purely  metaphysical,  and  that,  though  he  vented 
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his  griefs  to  them,  he  took  no  liberties ; — lie  did  not 
cohabit  with  his  wife,  Anne  of  Austria^  for  many, 
some  say  20  years.  No  man,  at  all  informed  on 
this  subject,  does  or  can  doubt  that  the  Masque  de 
Fer  \vas  her  son.  To  account  for  her  subsequent 
pregnancy,  which  produced  Lewis  XIV,  the  King 
and  Queen  were  brought  together  by  a  stratagem, 
by  which  the  innocent  King  was  imposed  on.  After 
him,  she  had  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  and 
might  safely  have  had  as  many  more  as  she  thought 
proper."  Again  in  p.  14.  "  On  the  whole,  I  am 
inclined  to  believe,  because  I  wish  it  to  be  true,  for 
the  sound  and  manly  reason  stated  by  Dalrymple, 
that  the  old  Pretender  was  the  son  of  James  II, 
viz. '  because  I  would  not  have  the  revolution  stand 
upon  a  mean  or  false  foundation.'  If  legitimacy 
admitted  of  gradations,  I  would  therefore  give  it 
him  in  the  superlative  degree."  Now  in  the  Letter 
Missive  to  Lord  Holland  p.  34.  we  read :  —  "  In 
naming  the  House  of  Bourbon  and  omitting  the 
family,  there  is  more  purpose  than  you  think  of. 
The  same  house  may  have  had  many  tenants,  of 
very  different  extraction.  The  chastity  of  Anne  of 
Austria,  and  the  produce  thereof;  the  Iron  Masque, 
and  his  brethren;  the  frolics  or  vagaries  of  the 
Duchess  of  Burgundy ;  the  orgies  of  the  Regent 
and  his  daughter ;  and,  in  our  time  the  Germanic 
levities,  for  they  are  all  cousins  german,  of  another 
Lady,  lost,  though  not  forgotten,  in  the  savage  bar- 
barity, which  pursued  her  to  the  scaffold.  Such  a 
series  of  equivocal  generation,  of  spurious  claims  to 
inheritance  by  divine  right,  is  quite  enough  to  make 
filiation  an  aenigma,  and  pedigree  ridiculous.  He 
is  said  to  be  a  wise  son,  who  knows  who  his  father 
was.  On  that  question,  some  of  the  ladies  alluded 
to  might  have  been  puzzled  to  make  their  sons  any 
wiser  than  themselves.  If,  in  a  case  of  this  extreme 
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delicacy,  you  may  feel  an  inclination  to  be  better 
informed,  you  may  safely  consult  Lord  Chesterfield, 
who,  I  presume,  had  no  thoughts  of  deceiving  his 
son.  He  knew  what  he  was  saying,  and  has  left 
his  discoveries  on  record,  (3,  309.  4,  324.)  without 
ambiguity  or  reserve,  ita  me  Dii  ament !  Whether 
the  old  Pretender,  whom  Lewis  XIV.  acknowledged 
as  King  of  Great  Britian,  in  order  to  defeat  the 
Act  of  Settlement  and  the  positive  succession  to  the 
Crown,  granted  by  Parliament  to  the  family  of 
Hanover,  was  or  was  not  the  son  of  that  miserable 
bigot,  James  II,  I  care  no  more  than  he  does  now. 
The  hereditary  relation  of  their  minds  is  indispu- 
table. In  that  line  of  succession,  one  fool  begets 
another,  and  they  are  all  legitimate." 

I  would  have  the  reader  consider  whether  the  lit- 
tle, however  pardonable,  vanity  of  referring  to  him- 
self by  name,  as  Sir  Philip  Francis  does  in  the 
anonymous  pamphlet,  is  not  more  characteristic  of 
himself  than  of  the  high-minded  and  proud  Junius  ? 

XII.  JUNIUS  :  —  "  I  am  well  assured  that  Junius 
will  never  descend  to  a  dispute  with  such  a  writer 
as  Modestus,  especially  as  the  dispute  must  be  chiefly 
about  words."  (2,  28.)  "  But  I  shall  not  descend 
to  a  dispute  about  words,  I  speak  to  things." 
(3,  137.) 

SIR  PHILIP  FRANCIS  :  —  If  this  were  a  contest 
about  words,  and  if  things  of  the  greatest  moment 
were  not  at  stake,"  (Minute,  1774.  App.  45,  5th 
Rep.)  "  A  dispute  about  the  construction  of  words 
might  be  endless ;  I  will  therefore  not  enter  into  it, 
but  content  myself  with  stating  what  I  think  the 
true  sense  and  meaning  of  the  Company's  present 
orders."  (Minute  13th  March,  1778.  App.  38,  6th 
liep.J  "  Much  might  be  said  in  defence  of  those 
opinions,  which  the  Governor  General  has  been 
pleased  to  canvass  so  minutely;  but,  as  the  argument 
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would  turn  chiefly  on  the  construction  of  words,  on 
nice  distinctions  in  forming  such  constructions,  and 
probable  inferences  deduced  from  thence,  I  shall  not 
enter  into  it."  (Minute,  February  2nd,  1778.  App. 
29,  6th  Rep.) 

Mr.  Taylor  p.  246.  cites  these  passages  as  proofs 
of  identity ;  but  the  strongest  proof  is  wanting,  viz. 
the  introduction  of  the  word  descend,  marking  the 
characteristic  pride  of  Junius. 

JUNIUS:  —  "The  power  of  King,  Lords,  and 
Commons,  is  not  an  arbitrary  power.  They  are  the 
trustees,  not  the  owners  of  the  estate.  The  fee 
simple  is  in  us.  They  cannot  waste."  (1,  5.) 

SIR  PHILIP  FRANCIS  :  —  "  The  last  appeal  I  shall 
make  is  to  the  prudence  of  the  House.  We  are 
trustees  for  the  nation,  and  accountable  for  the  trust 
reposed  in  us."  (Parliamentary  Debates,  XLV. 
171.^  "  As  trustees  to  the  Company,  we  have  no 
discretionary  power  to  give  away  their  property." 
(7th  May  1778.  Evidence  to  6,  7,  and  14th  Articles.) 

Mr.  Taylor  has  in  p.  244.  cited  these  passages  as 
indicating  the  identity  between  Francis  and  Junius ; 
I  differ  wholly  from  him.  The  true  mark  of  identity 
is  wanting,  the  strongest  feature  of  resemblance  is 
not  found  in  the  words  of  Francis,  viz. '  the  fee  simple 
is  in  us :'  they  constitute  a  legal  mistake  of  Junius, 
from  which  that  most  eminent  conveyancer,  Mr. 
Charles  Butler,  has  in  his  Reminiscences  inferred 
that  Junius  was  not  a  lawyer  by  profession. 

Mr.  Taylor  p.  175-9.  has  shown  on  satisfactory 
evidence  that  Junius  was  no  lawyer  by  profession — 
that  he  entertained  no  great  respect  for  the  opinions 
or  the  principles  of  lawyers  —  that  he  held  in  small 
esteem  the  profession  itself — that  he  solicited  pro- 
fessional aid  from  Wilkes  —  and  that  he  probably 
obtained  legal  information  from  other 'quarters.  Mr. 
Charles  Butler  has,  as  we  have  already  remarked, 
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inferred  from  a  legal  mistake  of  Junius  that  lie  wan 
not  a  lawyer  by  profession ;  but  an  intelligent  It -^1 
friend  thinks  that  in  that  particular  instance,  the 
mistake  might  have  been  made  by  a  professional 
man,  because  many  lawyers  are  much  less  acquainted 
than  Mr.  Butler  is  with  the  conveyancing  depart- 
ment of  the  law.  However,  the  claim  made  for 
Dunning  to  the  authorship  of  the  Letters  is  refuted 
from  the  facts  here  stated.  This  evidence  against 
Dunning  must  be  admitted  to  be  stronger  than  that 
combined  evidence  of  facts  and  circumstances,  which 
supports  his  claim. 

"  If,  therefore,  the  principles  I  maintain  are  truly 
constitutional,  1  shall  not  think  myself  answered, 
though  I  should  be  convicted  of  a  mistake  in  terms, 
or  of  misapplying  the  language  of  the  law.  I  speak 
to  the  plain  understanding  of  the  people,  and  appeal 
to  their  honest,  liberal  construction  of  me."  Junius 
Pref.  1,11.  This  passage  may  be  taken  as  a  further 
proof  that  Junius  was  not  a  professional,  but  a  the- 
oretical lawyer,  because  no  practising  lawyer  would 
have  used  such  language  and  proclaimed  his  own 
fallibility. 

XIII.  "  Another  remarkable  peculiarity,"  says 
Mr.  Taylor  p.  161.,  "  wherein  the  character  of  Sir 
Philip  Francis  bears  out  the  general  idea  entertained 
of  Junius,  is  in  the  circle  of  ms  connection  with  the 
sister  country.  It  has  been  repeatedly  asserted  ever 
since  first  the  appearance  of  the  Letters  that  the  au- 
'  thor  must  necessarily  have  been  of  Irish  descent  or 
Irish  education,'  (1,  88.)  and  on  that  account  Mr. 
Burke  was  the  more  generally  suspected.  While 
the  editor  of  the  last  edition  of  Junius  *  gives  his 

*  His  words  are  these  :— "  Of  those  who  have  critically  analysed 
the  style  of  his  compositions,  some  hare  pretended  to  prove  that 
he  must  necessarily  have  been  of  Irish  descent  or  Irish  education, 
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opinion  against  this  supposition,  he  acknowledges 
that  it  was  entertained  by  those  *  who  have  criti- 
cally analysed  the  style '  of  Junius.  Whatever  may 
be  doubted  is  unworthy  of  much  notice ;  but  I  think 
that  traces  of  this  kind  are  plainly  visible,  and  it  is 
curious  to  see  how  the  slightest  peculiarities  are 
explained  by  the  life  of  Sir  Philip  Francis.  The 
memoirs  inform  us  '  that  he  was  born  in  Dublin, 
Oct.  22,  1T40,  old  style'  — '  that  he  received  the 
first  elements  of  his  education  under  Thomas  Ball, 
who  succeeded  Dr.  Dunkin,  (names  well  known  in 
Ireland, )  and  who  kept  a  school  in  Ship-street.  In 
the  beginning  of  1750  he  came  to  England'  Here 
then  we  find  that  degree  of  connection  with  Ireland, 
which  was  likely  to  give  a  slight  characteristic 
tinge,  but  no  decided  nationality,  to  the  expressions 
of  the  author.  A  youth,  who  acquired  no  more 
than  the  rudiments  of  learning  in  his  native  country, 
and  who  quitted  it  altogether  when  he  was  ten  years 
old,  however  he  might  overcome  the  habits  of  his 
youth,  would  still  find  it  difficult  to  forget  entirely 
the  phraseology  with  which  he  was  first  familiar. 
In  all  his  compositions  Junius  laboured  excessively 
to  make  his  style  pure  and  classical,  yet  rich  in 
English  idiom ;  and  he  generally  succeeded.  But 
in  the  Miscellaneous  Letters  are  still  to  be  found 
many  oversights ;  that  they  were  partly  owing  to 
the  cause  now  mentioned,  is  at  least  a  probable 
conjecture ;  and  it  serves  in  some  measure  to  ex- 

froni  the  peculiarity  of  his  idioms  ;  while,  to  shew  how  little  de- 
pendence is  to  be  placed  upon  any  such  observations,  others  have 
equally  pretended  to  prove,  from  a  similar  investigation,  that  he 
could  not  have  been  a  native  either  of  Scotland  or  Ireland,  nor  have 
studied  in  any  University  of  ei  ther  of  those  countries.  The  fact  is, 
that  there  are  a  few  phraseologies  in  his  Letters  peculiar  to  himself ; 
such  as  occur  in  the  compositions  of  all  original  writers  of  great 
force  and  genius,  but  which  are  neither  indicative  of  any  particular 
race,  nor  referable  to  any  provincial  dialect." 
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plain  the  reason  of  that  labor  limae,  which  to  many 
persons  has  appeared  so  much  beyond  the  necessity 
of  the  case.  In  the  use  of  the  word  collegian  he 
differs  so  much  from  the  custom  of  the  English 
Universities,  that  he  could  not  have  received  his 
education  there ;  and  on  this  ground  Malone  ad- 
vances one  of  his  arguments  against  concluding 
Hamilton  to  be  Junius.  —  'Having  been  educated 
at  the  University  of  Oxford,  he  never  would  have 
used  the  term  collegian  for  an  academic  or  a  goivns- 
man.'  (Parliamentary  Logic,  Pref.  xxxiii.)  The 
word,  however,  is  proper  in  Dublin,  in  which  Uni- 
versity Dr.  Francis  received  his  education,  and  took 
his  degree.  Sir  Philip  would,  therefore,  be  very 
likely  to  adopt  the  expression :  it  would  be  first 
suggested  to  him  by  the  example  of  his  father ;  and 
the  impression  thus  made  not  being  afterwards 
effaced,  it  would  most  naturally  fall  in  his  way, 
whenever  an  occasion  offered.  But  the  employment 
of  this  word,  besides  giving  rise,  among  other  in- 
stances, to  the  suspicion  that  Junius  was  a  native  of 
Ireland,  also  corroborates  the  general  opinion  that 
he  was  not  educated  at  an  English  University. 
This,  indeed,  he  almost  acknowledges  in  one  of  his 
Letters  to  Sir  Wm.  Draper.  —  *  An  academical  edu- 
cation has  given  you  an  unlimited  command  over  the 
most  beautiful  figures  of  speech.'  And  the  same 
inference  may  be  drawn  from  one  of  his  Letters  to 
Home :  —  '  This  may  be  logic  at  Cambridge*  (2, 
315.)  Yet  his  Letters  abound  with  classical  allu- 
sions and  quotations,  and  he  seems  in  no  respect 
defective  in  scholastic  attainments.  Of  a  character 
perfectly  similar,  Sir  Philip  Francis  is  an  acknow- 
ledged scholar,  without  having  studied  at  either  Uni- 
versity. There  is  in  all  his  writings  a  frequent  and 
happy  reference  to  the  Greek  and  Roman  authors, 
but  especially  to  the  latter ;  and  in  Horace  he  has 
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proved  himself  a  very  sound  and  ingenious  critic. 
To  the  tuition  of  so  profound  and  elegant  a  scholar 
as  Dr.  Francis,  may  be  ascribed  his  familiarity  with 
the  works  of  the  ancients  :  and  the  advantages  af- 
forded him  in  this  respect  would  amply  supply,  if 
they  did  not  surpass,  those  which  are  usually  met 
with  in  a  college-education." 

1.  Dr.  Parr  detected  Gallicisms  in  Junius's  style, 
and  from  his  knowledge,  discernment,  judgment, 
and  acumen  who  will  appeal  ?  (We  may  apply  to 
him  what  Peter  de  Clugny  says  in  his  epitaph  on 
Abelard  :  — 

Gallorum  Socrates,  Plato  maximus  Hesperiarum, 
Noster  Aristoteles,  logicis  quicunque  fuerunt  , 
Aui  par  aut  melior,  studiorum  cognitus  orbi 
Princeps,  ingenio  varius,  subtilis  et  acer  ; 

vi  superans  rationis  et  arte  loquendi.) 


This  circumstance  increases  the  probability  that  Ju- 
nius  was  of  Irish  descent  or  of  Irish  education. 

•*  The  conversation  now  turned  upon  Mr.  David 
Hume's  style.  JOHNSON  :  —  '  Why,  Sir,  his  style 
'  is  not  English  ;  the  structure  of  his  sentences  is 
?  French.  Now  the  French  structure  and  the  En- 

*  glish  structure  may,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be 
'  equally  good.    But,  if  you  allow  that  the  English 
4  language  is  established,  he  is  wrong.     My  name 
'  might  originally  have  been  Nicholson,  as  well  as 

*  Johnson  ;  but,  were  you  to  call  me  Nicholson  now, 
4  you  would  call  me  very  absurdly.'  "  Boswell  1,  406. 

2.  The  use  of  the  term  collegian  for  academic  or 
yownsman  places  the  fact  of  Irish  birth  or  Irish  edu- 
cation beyond  a  doubt  ;  I  consider  the  argument  to 
be  most  unsuspicious,  and  I  therefore  expect  the 
decided  assent  of  the  reader  to  its  truth.  The  use 
of  the  term,  peculiar  to  the  University  of  Dublin, 
is  not  to  be  explained  away  as  a  "  phraseology  in 
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his  Letters  peculiar  to  Junius  himself,"  because  it  w 
not  peculiar  to  himself,  but  common  to  all  who  have 
been  educated  in  the  Irish  University.  It  is  not 
"  referable  to  any  provincial  dialect"  of  England, 
it  is  true ;  but  it  is  "  referable  to  the "  national 
"  dialect  of"  Ireland,  which  is  a  province  of  the 
United  Kingdom ;  and  it  is  "  indicative  of  a  parti- 
cular race"  of  men,  viz.  the  children  of  St.  Patrick. 
This  is  not  to  be  classed  among  "  phraseologies 
such  as  occur  in  the  compositions  of  all  original 
writers  of  great  force  and  genius : "  for  it  is  either 
properly  used  by  Junius,  if  an  Irishman  or  educated 
at  the  University  of  Dublin,  (and  it  then  ceases  to 
be  'a  peculiar  phraseology'  of  Junius,)  or  else  im- 
properly used  by  Junius,  if  he  was  not  an  Irishman 
or  not  educated  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  so 
glaring  and  ridiculous  a  blunder  cannot  be  assigned 
to  the  pen  of  an  English  "  original  writer  of  great 
force  and  genius."  "  Phraseologies  which  occur  in 
such  compositions"  are  to  be  distinguished  from 
blunders  and  improprieties ;  they  are  novel,  but  not 
incorrect  modes  of  expression,  indicating  in  their 
meaning  the  peculiar  feelings,  sentiments,  thoughts, 
circumstances,  or  situation  of  the  writer,  and  dis- 
playing in  their  structure  a  striking  peculiarity  of 
language  formed  for  the  very  purpose  of  either  com- 
municating new  ideas  in  new  terms,  or  clothing  old 
notions  in  new  terms,  because  those  new  terms 
please  the  writer  in  his  love  of  variety,  or  more 
clearly  define  what  he  wishes  to  convey  to  the  mind 
of  the  reader. 

3.  It  is  true  that  one  advocate  may,  in  his  enthu- 
siastic zeal  to  support  the  pretensions  of  his  Junius, 
contend  that  Ireland  was  the  country  of  his  birth, 
whilst  another  advocate  may,  in  vindication  of  other 
claims,  entertain  a  very  different  opinion.  But  this 
diversity  of  sentiment,  which  is  a  property  of  hu- 
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man  nature,  does  not  in  any  particular  case  prove 
"  how  little  dependence  is  to  be  placed  upon  any 
such  observations ; "  for,  if  the  remark  were  true, 
we  must  abandon  the  Christian  religion,  which  has 
been  a  topic  of  dispute  ever  since  its  promulgation, 
and  small  would  be  the  merit  of  our  faith,  if  our  re- 
ligion were  unencumbered  with  doubts  and  difficul- 
ties. But  in  all  cases,  where  there  are  very  con- 
flicting opinions,  men  of  a  certain  formation  of 
mind  are  unable  to  arrive  at  any  rational  conclusion, 
either  because  they  cannot  for  want  of  discernment 
balance  arguments  fairly,  or  will  not  for  want  of 
patience  pursue  the  investigation  calmly. 

4.  While  the  editor  of  Woodfall's  Junius  admits 
that  '  those  who  have  critically  analyzed  the  style 
of  Junius,'  have  pronounced  him  to  be  of  Irish  de- 
scent or  of  Irish  education,  Mr.  Taylor  thinks  that 
"  traces  of  this  kind  are  plainly  visible,"  produces 
two  corroborating  passages  from  Junius  himself,  and 
deems  the  peculiarities  referable  to  Sir  Philip  Fran- 
cis. I  willingly  take  the  admission,  but  reject  the 
conclusions.  If  Sir  Philip  Francis,  though  the  son 
of  an  Irishman,  remained,  as  it  appears,  in  Dublin 
only  for  nine  years  from  his  birth,  (for  he  was  only 
in  the  commencement  of  his  tenth  year  when  he  came 
to  England,)  he  had  not  remained  long  enough,  at 
so  tender  an  age,  to  acquire  either  a  (  decided  na- 
tionality,' or  a  characteristic  tinge.'  Being  removed 
to  England,  when  he  was  only  beginning  his  tenth 
year,  he  was  not  at  all  '  likely  to  adopt  the  expres- 
sion,' even  though  he  lived  in  the  same  house  with 
his  father.  But,  when  we  consider  that  he  was, 
immediately  on  his  arrival  in  London,  sent  to  St. 
Paul's  School,  —  that  he  continued  there  for  some 
years,  —  that  he  in  England,  and  at  an  English 
school,  would  associate  almost  entirely  with  English- 
men, arid  could  but  rarely  have  the  opportunity  of 
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seeing  his  countrymen,  —  that  amongst  English- 
men and  at  an  English  school  he  would  imbibe  only 
English  notions,  and  though  he  was  not  afterwards  a 
member  of  either  English  University,  would  most 
assuredly  be  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  English 
terms  gownsman  and  academic,  —  we  must  on  this 
strong  ground  decide  against  the  claims  of  Sir  Phi- 
lip to  the  authorship  of  Junius. 

5.  The  term  collegian  for  academic  is  the  proper 
term  in  the  mouth  of  one  who  was  educated  at  the 
University  of  Dublin ;  but  it  wrould  be  equally  used, 
perhaps,  by  one  who  had  been  educated  at  a  Scotch 
University.     The  use  of  it  in  Junius  clearly  proves, 
by  a  testimony  the  most  unsuspicious,  that  the  wri- 
ter was  either  an  Irishman  or  a  Scotchman ;  and  the 
probability  is  that  he  was  an  Irishman.     Francis 
left  Dublin  when  he  was  ten  years  of  age,  being 
born  in  1740,  and  was  placed  at  St.  Paul's  School 
in  London  in  1753,  under  Mr.  George  Thicknesse. 
He,  then,  could  not  have  used  collegian  for  academic. 
But  Burke  (and  perhaps  Lloyd,)  and  Boyd  were 
Irishmen,  and  in  their  mouth  the  term  would  be 
naturally  used;  so  Lord  George  Sackville  might 
use  the  term,  because  he  had  been  educated  at  the 
same  Irish  University. 

6.  "  Junius  was  so  universally  suspected  to  be  an 
Irishman,  or  of  Irish  descent,  that  any  attempt  to 
prove  it  from  his  writings  would  be  unnecessary  for 
our  present  purpose.     A  writer,  who  signs  himself 
Oxoniensis,  mentions  some  of  Junius's  Hibernicisms, 
and  endeavours  to  prove  from  these  expressions  that 
Mr.  Burke  was  the  author.     We  shall  quote  one 
paragraph  from  this  letter,  chiefly  for  the  sake  of 
the  proof  it  brings,  that  Junius,  whoever  he  might 
be,  was  a  member  of  the  University  of  Dublin  :  — 
'  Edmund  received  his  education  amongst  the  Irish 
'  Jesuits  at  St.  Omer's,  and  finished  his  studies  in 
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*  Ireland.     If  any  one  will  take  the  trouble  of  read- 
'  ing  over  the  Letters  of  Junius,  he  will  find  that 

*  Edmund,  notwithstanding  all  his  care  and  pains, 

*  sometimes  falls  into  Hibernicisms.     In  one  place 

*  he  says,  make  common  cause  ;  this  is  not  English, 

*  though,  to  be  sure,  the  phrase  is  common  enough 

*  in  Dublin.     In  Junius's  Letter  of  the    13th  of 
'  August;  he  talks  of  *  the  sophistries  of  a  collegian ;' 

*  this  expression  is  not  English,  and  the  word  col- 
'  legian  is  never  used  in  this  sense,   except  in  the 

*  college  of  Dublin,  and  (perhaps,)  of  St.  Omer's.' 

*  We  say,  indeed,  fettow-cottegian;  but  at  the  great 

*  schools  here,  those  of  the  college  are  called  col- 
'  legers,  and  at  our  two  Universities  the  members 

*  of  a  college  are  called  gownsmen  ;  at  Dublin  they 
4  are  called   collegians.'     Though   Oxoniensis  was 
wrong  in  his  suspicion  of  Mr.  Burke,  his  arguments 
to  prove  that  Junius  was,  in  his  sense  of  the  word, 
a  collegian,  are  worth  our  notice."     Mr.  Taylor's 
Discovery  of  the  Author  of  the  Letters  of  Junius, 
1813.  p.  46. 

7.  That  Sir  Philip  Francis,  though  not  educated 
at  any  University,  was  a  man  of  scholastic  attain- 
ments, had  a  respectable  knowledge  of  Greek  lite- 
rature, and  even  some  extensive  and  critical  know- 
ledge of  the  Latin,  is  apparent  from  his  pamphlets, 
and  from  the  notes  in  the  last  edition  of  his  father, 
Dr.  Francis's  Translation  of  Horace.  Now  the 
Letters  of  Junius  do  not  in  my  opinion,  though  Mr. 
Taylor  thinks  differently,  display  any  such  classical 
knowledge  as  Sir  Philip  Francis  exhibits,  while  the 
subjects,  which  Junius  handled,  admitted  of  frequent 
quotation  from  the  classical  writers  either  to  confirm 
or  to  illustrate.  I  consider  this  to  be  a  fair  and 
most  unsuspicious  argument,  and  I  shall  hereafter 
take  the  pains  of  investigating  the  matter  closely. 
XIV.  "  Assistance,  if  Junius  received  any,"  says 
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Mr.  Taylor  p.  368,  "  must  have  been  given  him 
in  the  mechanical  part,  —  in  transcribing  or  in  con- 
veying the  Letters.  The  latter  of  these  is  an  office 
of  so  little  moment,  that  singly  it  is  not  worth  speak- 
ing about,  though  it  may  be  remarked  that,  if  the 
author  did  not  employ  the  pen  of  another,  he  would 
most  likely  undertake  it  himself.  By  means  of 
chairmen  and  ticket-porters,  the  danger  of  discovery 
was  eluded,  so  that  to  extricate  himself  from  this 
trifling  risk,  it  is  not  probable  that  Junius  would 
encounter  the  much  greater  one  of  confiding  Ids  se- 
cret to  another  person.  When,  therefore,  he  writes 
to  Woodfall  '  that  the  gentleman  who  transacts  the 
conveyancing  department  of  our  correspondence, 
tells  me  there  was  much  difficulty  last  night,'  (Pri- 
vate Letter,  No.  51.)  he  most  probably  uses  the 
phrase  with  reference  to  himself  in  the  capacity  of 
messenger ;  —  or,  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing, 
he  applies  the  term  with  an  excess  of  courtesy,  and 
perhaps  by  way  of  blind,  to  the  porter  or  chairman, 
whom  he  happened  to  employ.  The  truth,  how- 
ever, is  told  at  the  commencement  of  the  corre- 
spondence. In  his  5th  Private  Letter  to  Woodfall, 
(July  21,  1769.)  he  says:  —  *  Whenever  you  have 
any  thing  to  communicate  to  me,  let  the  hint  be 
thus,  C  at  the  usual  place  ;  and  so  direct  to  Mr. 
John  Fretley,  at  the  same  Coffee-house,  where  it 
is  absolutely  impossible  /  should  be  known,'  (1,174.) 
that  is  himself  personally  ;  for  Fretley  was  a  feigued 
name,  which  no  one  could  know.  At  first,  accord- 
ing to  this,  he  called  for  the  Letters  himself,  and 
when  the  increased  danger  compelled  him  to  make 
use  of  a  porter  or  a  chairman,  he  was  even  then  lia- 
ble to  be  seen.  '  Your  Letter  was  twice  refused 
last  night,  and  the  waiter  as  often  attempted  to  see 
the  person  who  sent  for  it;'  he  was  waiting,  it  ap- 
pears, for  the  return  of  the  man,  who  made  the  in- 
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quiry  for  him,  and  who  was  a  common  servant,  for 
the  waiter's  curiosity  was  not  satisfied  by  seeing 
him.  The  obligation  imposed  on  him  to  send  such 
people  as  these  to  the  Coffee-houses,  for  at  that  time 
he  dared  not  appear  himself,  accounts  for  a  curious 
observation  in  one  of  his  Letters  to  Woodfall,  *  I 
think  you  should  give  money  to  the  waiters  at  that 
place,  to  make  them  more  attentive.'  (1,227.)  The 
advocate  for  De  Lolme  considers  this  hint  a  proof 
of  the  writer's  poverty !  But  the  cause  is  clear : 
Junius  could  not  be  certain  that  the  money,  if  he 
were  to  give  it,  would  reach  the  hands  of  the 
waiters ;  and  if  it  did,  an  inconvenient  sort  of  sus- 
picion would  be  excited  in  their  minds,  as  well  as 
in  that  of  the  carrier.  To  apply  to  Woodfall  on  the 
subject,  was  the  only  rational  step  that  could  be 
taken.  We  suspected  before  that  Junius  was  his 
own  messenger :  and  how  closely  the  description  of 
that  messenger,  when  he  was  seen,  agrees  with  the 
personal  appearance  of  Sir  Philip  Francis,  has  been 
stated  in  p.  167  of  this  volume." 

If  Sir  Philip  Francis  were  the  messenger  seen  by 
Mr.  Jackson,  it  would  not  prove  his  identity  with 
Junius,  because  Sir  Philip  might  have  been  both 
the  amanuensis  and  the  messenger  of  Junius, 

2.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Taylor  in  censuring  the  ex- 
travagant opinion  entertained  by  the  advocate  for 
De  Lolme,  and  I  approve  of  the  explanation  given 
by  Mr.  Taylor.  The  reasoning  of  this  advocate 
may  serve  to  shew  the  great  caution  which  is  neces- 
sary to  be  observed  in  discussing  fairly  the  question 
of  Junius ;  we  must  neither  over-state  nor  under- 
state facts,  neither  over -rate  nor  under-rate  argu- 
ments, neither  increase  nor  diminish  the  natural  force 
of  circumstances  and  incidents,  but  maintain  an  even, 
because  consistent  —  a  true,  because  just  —  a  suc- 
cessful, because  wary  course  throughout  the  investi- 
gation of  this  most  curious  subject. 
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3.  I  have  already  remarked  that,  if  Mr.  Taylor  is 
disposed  to  give  full  credit  to  Junius  for  veracity  in 
what  the  latter  writes  about  himself,  he  must  accord- 
ing to  his  own  principles,  give  full  credit  to  Junius 
on  all  occasions;  and  therefore  I  cannot  without 
some  remarks  permit  Mr.  T.  on  the  present  occasion 
to  oppose  one  declaration  of  Junius  to  another ;  we 
cannot  support  the  veracity  of  a  writer,  while  we 
make  him  contradict  himself.  Either  he  is  wholly 
to  be  believed,  or  he  is  to  be  dis-believed  only  in 
particular  circumstances.  The  right  criterion  for 
determining  the  exact  proportion  of  credit,  which  we 
may  in  any  case  assign  to  Junius  in  any  question 
about  himself,  is  the  great  difficulty,  which  Mr.  Tay- 
lor has  nowhere  considered,  and  yet  the  difficulty  is 
not  too  great  for  sober  reflection  to  encounter,  or 
for  patient  investigation  to  surmount.  In  my  view 
of  the  particular  instance  of  apparent  contradiction 
in  Junius,  I  do  not  differ  from  Mr.  Taylor ;  an  au- 
thor, who  takes  uncommon  pains  to  conceal  himself, 
must  expect  to  be  treated  with  a  certain  degree  of 
suspicion  in  respect  to  what  he  says  of  himself — we 
must  give  or  withhold  our  belief  according  to  a  nice 
calculation  of  probabilities,  according  to  attendant 
and  corroborating  circumstances  —  according  to  in- 
ternal and  external  evidence.  A  want  of  attention 
to  this  important  point  has  caused  the  advocates  for 
particular  claims  to  rest  their  cases  on  detached  facts 
and  incidents,  which  are  on  a  careful  examination 
found  by  no  means  to  warrant  the  conclusions,  which 
have  been  zealously  and  fearlessly  drawn  from  them. 
Thus,  as  the  claimants  have  been  multiplied,  the 
subject  has  been  mystified,  and  the  truth  is  scarcely 
at  all  discernible  in  our  day. 

XV.  Mr.  Taylor  and  the  other  writers  on  the 
subject  of  Junius  refer  to  Junius's  own  declarations 
about  himself  as  unexceptionable  authority.  Well 
then,  if  any  of  the  declarations  are  to  be  received  in 
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evidence,  they  must  one  and  all  be  received.  It  is 
not  competent  for  Mr.  Taylor  and  other  writers  to 
choose  only  such  declarations  as  suit  their  purposes, 
rejecting  all  which  interfere  with  those  purposes, 
because  the  canon  of  authority,  to  which  they  submit, 
is  opposed  by  a  canon  of  equal  authority.  Great 
caution  then  is  necessary  in  admitting  Junius's  own 
declarations  about  himself  as  unexceptionable  testi- 
mony. His  object  was  profound  concealment,  and 
this  concealment  was  so  necessary  for  his  personal 
safety,  that  he  would  naturally  take  various  means 
to  mislead  his  readers  in  their  inquiries  after  the 
mysterious  writer.  \Ve  have  seen  that  Junius  can- 
not always  be  depended  on  in  what  he  relates  about 
himself,  and  therefore  we  must  reason  not  so  much 
from  his  own  positive  declarations  about  himself,  as 
from  the  internal  evidence  afforded  by  the  declara- 
tions themselves,  and  their  agreement  with  other 
facts  and  circumstances  independent  of  them.  Equal 
caution  is  necessary  in  drawing  inferences  from  Ju- 
nius's words.  Mr.  Taylor  p.  164-6.  observes  that 
the  tall  "  stature  of  Junius  may  be  ascertained  from 
a  perusal  of  his  Letters"  because  "  it  is  the  custom 
only  of  tall  men  to  attach,  very  commonly,  the  epi- 
thet little  to  those,  whom  they  are  inclined  to  treat 
with  disrespectful  freedom ;  we  seldom  find  one  of 
a  middle  size  guilty  of  this ;  it  too  nearly  concerns 
himself;  if  he  employs  the  term,  it  either  loses  its 
force,  or  recoils  upon  him  with  an  unpleasant  effect." 
I  admit  the  justness  of  this  remark  and  the  fairness 
of  the  inference  from  Junius's  use  of  the  epithet  little 
applied  contemptuously.  But  this  same  Mr.  Taylor 
p.  34-7.  has  remarked  that  Junius  at  one  time  repre- 
sents himself  as  a  veteran,  and  at  another  time  as  a 
youth ;  he  is  unwilling  that  the  author  of  the  Pre- 
liminary Essay  should,  from  passages  of  the  former 
kind,  be  allowed  to  fix  the  age  of  Junius  at  fifty, 
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"  thinking  that  from  the  words  in  question  no  positive 
inference  can  be  drawn  with  respect  to  the  writer's 
age,  and  that,  if  it  be  allowed  to  extract  conclusions 
at  this  rate,  the  most  contradictory  opinions  may  be 
supported"  —  and  yet  he  himself,  from  passages  of 
an  opposite  kind,  claims  the  right  of  inferring  the 
youth  of  Junius.  On  this  point  there  is  no  justness 
in  the  argument,  no  fairness  in  any  such  inferences, 
because  in  their  writings  old  men  display  the  gaiety 
of  youth,  and  young  men  as  often  assume  the  gravity 
•of  age,  when  they  have  any  particular  object  in  view. 
2.  "  To  condemn  Lord  Chatham's  behaviour  to 
Mr.  George  Grenville,"  says  Mr.  Taylor  p.  101., 
"  was  in  effect  to  support  the  latter.  But  Junius 
took  a  decided  part ;  and  by  the  manner  in  which 
he  advocated  Mr.  Grenville's  cause,  he  has  given 
rise  to  a  suspicion  that  he  was  biassed  by  interested 
motives.  This  is  denied  by  Junius,  who  affirms 
that  he  is  personally  unknown  to  Mr.  Grenville :  — 
*  it  is  not  my  design  to  enter  into  a  formal  vindication 
of  Mr.  Grenville  upon  his  own  principles.  I  have 
neither  the  honour  of  being  personally  known  to  him, 
nor  do  I  pretend  to  be  completely  master  of  the  facts.' 
(1,193.)"  Mr.  Taylor,  in  advocating  the  claims  for 
Sir  Philip  Francis,  sets  himself  seriously  to  prove 
that  Sir  Philip  in  all  probability  did  not  personally 
know  Mr.  George  Grenville.  But  no  faith  is  to  be 
placed  in  the  declarations  of  Junius  on  such  occa- 
sions ;  for  he  took  great  pains  to  prevent  the  public 
from  identifying  himself,  as  Veteran,  with  Junius, 
(see  Taylor  p.  76-7.)  and  in  one  private  Letter  to 
Woodfall  he  instructs  him  to  disavow  a  Letter  which 
had  even  appeared  under  the  signature  of  Junius. 
We  may  justly  place  far  more  confidence  in  reason- 
ing about  Junius  from  his  actions  than  from  his  de- 
clarations. Now  what  is  the  fact  with  respect  to 
Junius  and  George  Grenville  ?  "  Of  all  the  poli- 
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tical  characters  of  the  day,  Mr.  Grenville  appears 
to  have  been  our  author's  favourite ;  no  man  was 
more  open  to  censure  in  many  parts  of  his  conduct, 
but  he  is  never  censured,  while,  on  the  contrary,  he 
is  extolled,  whenever  an  opportunity  offers."  (Ju- 
nius  1,  81.  Note  by  the  editor  of  Woodfall's  edi- 
tion.) Mr.  Taylor  (p.  103.)  writes  thus:  —  "  As 
the  situation  Sir  Philip  Francis  held  in  the  War- 
Office,  was  obtained  at  the  time  Mr.  George  Gren- 
ville came  into  power,  as  his  expectation  of  patron- 
age lay  chiefly  on  that  side,  and  the  appointments 
he  had  already  received,  were  the  gift  of  that  party, 
it  may  fairly  be  presumed  that  his  sentiments  con- 
cerning Mr.  Grenville  were  in  unison  with  those  of 
Junius."  Now  Lloyd  was  the  private  Secretary  of 
George  Grenville,  and  must  be  supposed  to  have 
the  private  attachment  to  him,  which  was  so  evi- 
dently felt  by  Junius;  and  I  have  already  shewn 
that  Junius's  denial  of  a  personal  knowledge  of 
George  Grenville  is  entitled  to  no  more  credit  than 
Peter's  denial  of  Christ.  Junius  in  many  Letters 
to  Woodfall  expresses  great  anxiety  for  the  safety 
of  his  printer,  and  yet  in  other  Letters  seems  to  dis- 
regard it ;  in  one  Letter  he  says  that  Woodfall  shall 
know  him,  and  yet  he  never  revealed  himself. 

I  remain,  dear  Sir, 
Very  respectfully  and  faithfully  yours, 

Thetford,  Jan.  20<A,  1827.  E.  H.  BARKER. 

P.  S.  In  reference  to  what  I  have  said  in  p.  48,  I 
would  add  the  following  remarks :  —  Sir  Wm.  Jones 
had  sketched  the  plan  of  an  epic  poem  in  eleven 
books,  which  appears  to  have  been  privately  circu- 
lated, among  his  choice  friends,  in  print.  A  copy 
of  the  paper  is  in  the  possession  of  Earl  Spencer, 
to  whose  courtesy  I  am  indebted  for  a  sight  of  it, 
and  for  permission  to  transcribe  it.  His  Lordship 
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informs  me  that  he  knows  of  no  other  copy.  As  a 
specimen  of  the  versification,  an  extract  from  the 
first  book  is  subjoined,  and  in  it  occur  these  lines :  — 

What  chief,  what  sage,  what  hero  train'd  by  thee 
To  wisdom,  first  on  this  delightful  Isle 
Struck  his  advent' rous  prow  ?     That  sacred  form 
Of  state,  self-balanc'd,  harmony  sublime, 
Freedom  with  sov'reignty  in  sweet  accord, 
Who  constituted  first  ?     The  Prince  of  Tyre, 
Long  wand'ring,  long  depress'd,  yet  e'er  impell'd 
Right  onward,  till  fair  triumph  bless'd  his  toils, 
By  godlike  worth  and  beauty's  heavenly  charm. 

No  name  is  affixed  to  the  Prospectus,  and  if  I  had 
been  asked  who  wrote  it,  I  should  have  had  no  he- 
sitation in  replying  Sir  William  Jones,  guided  by 
his  Letter  to  the  celebrated  foreigner,  Reviczki, 
where  he  thus  '  vividly  describes  the  shape  and  aspect 
of  the  British  Constitution : '  —  "  The  original  form 
of  our  Constitution  is  almost  divine,  to  such  a  de- 
gree, that  no  State  of  Greece  or  Rome  could  ever 
boast  one  superior  to  it,  nor  could  Plato,  Aristotle, 
nor  any  legislator  ever  conceive  a  more  perfect  mo- 
del of  a  State.  The  three  parts,  which  compose  it, 
are  so  harmoniously  blended  and  incorporated,  that 
neither  the  flute  of  Aristoxenus,  nor  the  lyre  of  Ti- 
motheus,  ever  produced  more  perfect  concord. 
What  can  be  more  difficult  than  to  devise  a  Consti- 
tution, which,  while  it  guards  the  dignity  of  the 
sovereign,  and  liberty  of  the  people,  from  any  en- 
croachment by  the  influence  and  power  of  the  no- 
bility, preserves  the  force  and  majesty  of  the  laws 
from  violation  by  the  popular  liberty  ?  " 

Aug.  20th,   1827.  E.  H.  B. 
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THE  CLAIMS 

OF 

SIK   PHILIP   FRANCIS 

TO    THE 

AUTHORSHIP  OF  JUNIUS   DISPROVED, 
In  a  Letter  addressed  to  Sir  James  Mackintosh. 


Sir, 

I  give  to  myself  the  pleasure  of  addressing  to  you 
this  Letter  on  a  subject,- which  cannot,  amidst  your 
other  literary  pursuits,  and  even  amidst  "  the  weigh- 
tier matters  of  the  law,"  have  failed  to  attract  your 
notice.  Permit  me  to  add,  that  in  your  excellent 
understanding,  your  great  acquirements,  your  am- 
ple and  minute  knowledge  of  persons,  and  parties, 
and  events,  and  facts,  and  circumstances,  histori- 
cal, political,  and  private,  —  your  exquisite  taste, 
your  true  discernment,  your  critical  acumen,  your 
Ciceronian  skill  in  composition,  your  Aristotelian 
powers  of  argument,  your  professional  habits  of  in- 
vestigation, and  your  philosophical  spirit  of  research. 
I  perceive  a  happy  union  of  those  admirable  quali- 
ties, which  should  characterise  him  who  undertakes 
to  determine  a  point  of  this  intricate  nicety.  It  is 
a  question,  Sir,  not  unworthy  of  your  genius  and 
your  talents,  and  on  which  I  will  yet  indulge  the 
hope  of  seeing  them  successfully  displayed.  I  will 
not  admit  that  a  question, — which  has  for  a  series  of 
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years  been  a  subject  of  literary  interest  among  per- 
sons of  well- cultivated  minds,  and  which  will  never, 
till  it  is  decided,  cease  to  be  a  subject  of  interest, 
while  curiosity  is  a  property  of  human  nature,  — 
which  has  exercised  and  baffled  the  inquiries  of  the 
intelligent,  and  the  sagacity  of  the  ingenious,  and 
the  researches  of  the  antiquarian,  and  the  penetra- 
tion of  the  statesman,  —  which  involves  the  bio- 
graphy of  the  greatest  men,  who  have  illustrated 
our  age  and  our  nation,  —  which  is  identified  \vith 
the  transactions  of  public  offices,  the  politics  of  va- 
rious administrations,  and  the  history  of  our  beloved 
country ;  —  Sir,  I  will  not  admit  that  a  question  of 
this  sort  is  a  mere  fruitless  speculation  of  human 
inquisitiveness,  an  idle  employment  of  literary  lei- 
sure, and  an  unprofitable  expenditure  of  human  in- 
tellect and  human  learning. 

II.  "  It  is  commonly  reported  and  believed," 
says  Mr.  Taylor  p.  398,  "  that  the  King,  the  late 
Lord  North,  and  the  present  Lord  Grenville,  were 
at  some  time  or  other  made  acquainted  with  the  real 
name  of  Junius.  According  to  the  following  anec- 
dote in  Wraxall's  Memoirs  1, 455,  the  King  acquired 
this  knowledge  in  the  year  1772:  — '  I  have  been 
'  assured  that  the  King  riding  out  in  the  year  1772, 
"  accompanied  by  General  Desaguliers,  said  to  him 
'  in  conversation,  We  know  tvho  Junius  is,  and  he 
4  will  write  no  more.  The  General,  who  was  too 
'  good  a  courtier  to  congratulate  upon  such  a  piece 
'  of  intelligence,  contented  himself  with  bowing, 
'  and  the  discourse  proceeded  no  farther.  Mr*. 
4  Shuttleworth,  who  was  General  Desaguliers' 
'  daughter,  believed  in  the  accuracy  of  this  fact.' 
As  the  report  of  such  a  discovery  having  been  made 
is  now  very  generally  credited,  we  may  admit  the 
evidence  of  this  anecdote  in  deciding  at  what  pe- 
riod it  took  place.  The  date  assigned  is  the  more 
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entitled  to  notice,  as  at  that  time  Lord  North  was 
prime  Minister,  and  in  that  capacity  he  would  most 
likely  become  acquainted  with  the  secret.  By  pa- 
rity of  reasoning  it  is  also  probable  that  Lord  Gren- 
ville  acquired  his  information  at  the  time  he  held  a 
similar  situation :  indeed,  without  this,  it  is  not  easy 
to  conceive  how  Lord  North  and  Lord  Grenville 
should  possess  an  opportunity  of  gaining  that  intel- 
ligence, which  was  denied  to  others  in  their  sphere." 

1.  But  discredit  is  thrown  on  the  story  by  the 
fact  that  the  Duke  of  Sussex  informed  me  through 
his  Surgeon  and  Librarian,  and  my  excellent  friend, 
Mr.  Pettigrew,  that  in  the  last  conversation,  which 
his  Royal  Highness  held  with  his  mother,  the  late 
Queen  Charlotte,  she  assured  him  that  George  III. 
did  not  know  who  wrote  the  Letters  of  Junius. 

2.  It  is,  however,  just  possible  to  reconcile  the 
story  with  the  supposition  that  the  King  might,  at  the 
time  referred  to,  have  believed  in  the  accuracy  of  his 
information,  and  yet  might  have  afterwards  found 
reason  to  dis-believe  it. 

3.  An  intelligent  friend   has  suggested  to  me, 
that  the  King  might  have  possessed  the  secret,  and 
have  kept  it  so  faithfully,  as  not  to  impart  it  even 
to   the  wife  of  his  bosom,   and  the  sharer  of  his 
throne. 

4.  But  Mr.  Taylor  cannot  in  such  circumstances 
be  permitted  to  draw  any  inferences  from  the  story, 
as  if  it  were  an  undisputed  fact. 

III.  I  had,  on  July  16,  1826,  at  the  Bell  Inn  in 
Thetford,  a  conversation  about  Junius  with  another 
intelligent  friend,  and  a  learned  barrister.  He  once 
at  the  Bury  Assizes  talked  with  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Dallas  on  the  subject.  Dallas  was  a  literary  man, 
(though,  according  to  the  testimony  of  another  equal- 
ly intelligent  friend,  not  very  conversant  with  lite- 
rature,) was  one  of  the  Counsel  for  Warren  Hast- 
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ings  at  the  time  of  his  trial — Hastings  was  himself 
a  literary  man,  and  his  table  was  plentifully  supplied 
with  the  great  literary  men  of  the  day.  The  feel- 
ing and  the  conviction  of  the  company,  in  which 
Dallas  also  participated,  were  that  the  matter  in  Ju- 
nius  was  supplied  by  Charles  Lloyd,  and  that  some 
Clerk  in  the  War-Office,  (whom  Dallas  afterwards 
considered  to  be  Sir  Philip  Francis,)  was  employed 
as  the  amanuensis,  and  perhaps  to  furnish  occasion- 
ally the  language,  subject  to  the  revision  of  his  em- 
ployer. Lloyd  was  known  to  the  party  to  be  a  man 
of  talent  equal  to  the  composition  of  the  Letters. 
One  of  the  reasons  assigned  by  Dallas  against  Fran- 
cis's claim  to  the  authorship  of  Junius,  (and  he  had 
several,)  was  this,  that  a  Clerk  in  the  War-Office 
could  not  have  the  requisite  leisure  for  composing 
those  Letters ;  and  the  argument  is  so  fair,  that  the 
advocates  of  Francis  ought  to  prove  the  abundance 
of  his  leisure  at  that  time.  Now  Lloyd  had  the 
necessary  leisure.  Not  merely  leisure  was  wanted 
for  the  composer  of  the  Letters,  but  the  conscious- 
ness of  full  leisure,  the  feeling  of  a  mind  at  ease, 
unencumbered  by  official  duties,  unexhausted  by 
the  performance  of  them,  undistracted,  in  moments 
of  relaxation,  by  the  remembrance  of  them ;  — 
powers  fresh  and  vigorous  and  capable  of  being  at 
the  shortest  notice  waked  into  active  and  awful  en- 
ergy, and  wielded  by  a  giant's  arm  with  sure  effect, 
and  striking  the  object  of  its  wrath  with  the  divine 
force  of  lightning,  rending  the  knotted  oak,  and 
scattering  its  honours  in  the  dust. 

IV.  The  first  prose-work  of  Johnson  was  An 
Abridgment  and  Translation  of  Lobe's  Voyage  to 
Abyssinia,  published  in  1735,  when  he  was  twenty- 
four  years  old.  "  This  being  the  first  prose-work 
of  Johnson,"  says  Mr.  Boswell,  (1,  59,)  "it  is  a 
curious  object  of  inquiry  how  much  may  be  traced 
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in  it  of  that  style,  which  marks  his  subsequent  writ- 
ings with  such  peculiar  excellence ;  with  so  happy 
an  union  of  force,  vivacity,  and  perspicuity.  I  have 
perused  the  book  with  this  view,  and  have  found 
that  here,  as  1  believe  in  every  other  translation, 
there  is  in  the  work  itself  no  vestige  of  the  trans- 
lator's own  style;  for  the  language  of  translation 
being  adapted  to  the  thoughts  of  another  person, 
insensibly  follows  their  cast,  and,  as  it  were,  runs 
into  a  mould  that  is  ready  prepared.  Thus  for  in- 
stance, taking  the  first  sentence,  that  occurs  at  the 
opening  of  the  book,  p.  4 :  —  'I  lived  here  above 

*  a  year,  and  completed  my  studies  in  divinity ;  in 
'  which  time  some  letters  were  received  from  the 
'  fathers  of  Ethiopia,  with  an  account  that  Sultan 

*  Segned,  Emperour  of  Abyssinia,  was  converted 
'  to  the  Church  of  Rome ;  that  many  of  his  subjects 
'  had  followed  his  example,  and  that  there  was  a 
4  great  want  of  missionaries  to  improve  these  pros- 
'  perous  beginnings.     Every  body  was  very  desi- 
'  rous  of  seconding  the  zeal  of  our  fathers,  and  of 

*  sending  them  the  assistance  they  requested ;  to 
'  which  we  were  the  more  encouraged,  because  the 
'  Emperour's  letter  informed  our  Provincial,  that 
'  we  might  easily  enter  his  dominions  by  the  way 
'  of  Dancala;  but,  unhappily,  the  Secretary  wrote 
4  Geila  for  Dancala,  which  cost  two  of  our  fathers 

*  their  lives.'    Every  one  acquainted  with  Johnson's 
manner  will  be  sensible  that  there  is  nothing  of  it 
here ;  but  that  this  sentence  might  have  been  com- 
posed by  any  other  man. 

"  But  in  the  Preface  the  Johnsonian  style  begins 
to  appear ;  and  though  use  had  not  yet  taught  his 
wing  a  permanent  and  equal  flight,  there  are  parts  of 
it  which  exhibit  his  best  manner  in  .full  vigour.  I  had 
once  the  pleasure  of  examining  it  with  Mr.  Edmund 
Burke,  who  confirmed  me  in  this  opinion,  by  his 
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superior  critical  sagacity,  and  was,  I  remember, 
much  delighted  with  the  following  specimen:  — 
'  The  Portuguese  traveller,  contrary  to  the  general 
'  vein  of  his  countrymen,  has  amused  his  readers 
'  with  no  romantick  absurdity,  or  incredible  fictions  ; 

*  whatever  he  relates,  whether  true  or  not,  is  at  least 
'  probable ;  and  he  who  tells  nothing  exceeding  the 
'  bounds  of  probability,  has  a  right  to  demand  that 
'  they  should  believe  him,   who  cannot  contradict 
'  him.     He  appears,  by  his  modest  and  unaffected 
'  narration,  to   have  described  things  as  he   saw 
'  them,  to  have  copied  nature  from  life,  and  to  have 
'  consulted   his  senses,   not  his  imagination.     He 
'  meets  with  no  basilisks,  that  destroy  with  their 
'  eyes ;  his   crocodiles  devour   their  prey  without 

*  tears ;  and  his  cataracts  fall  from  the  rocks  without 
'  deafening   the    neighbouring   inhabitants.      The 
'  reader  will  here  find  no  regions  cursed  with  irre- 
'  mediable  barrenness,  or  blessed  with  spontaneous 
'  fecundity ;  no  perpetual  gloom,  or  unceasing  sun- 
'  shine ;  nor  are  the  nations  here  described  either 
'  devoid  of  all  sense  of  humanity,  or  consummate  in 
'  all  private  or  social  virtues.    Here  are  no  Hotten- 
'  tots  without  religious  polity  or  articulate  language; 
'  no  Chinese  perfectly  polite,  and  completely  skilled 
'  in  all  sciences ;  he  will  discover,  what  will  always 
4  be  discovered  by  a  diligent  and  impartial  enquirer, 

*  that,  wherever  human  nature  is  to  be  found,  there 
'  is  a  mixture  of  vice  and  virtue,  a  contest  of  passion 
'  and  reason ;  and  that  the  Creator  doth  not  appear 
'  partial  in  his  distribution,  but  has  balanced,  in 
'  most  countries,  their  particular  inconveniences  by 
'  particular  favours.'    Here  we  have  an  early  exam- 
ple of   that  brilliant   and  energetick   expression, 
which,  upon  innumerable  occasions  in  his  subse- 
quent life,  justly  impressed   the  world   with  the 
highest  admiration. 
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"  Nor  can  ituy  one,  conversant  with  the  writings 
t.-r  Johnson,  fail  to  discern  his  hand  in  this  passage 
of  the  dedication  to  John  Warren,  Esq.  of  Pem- 
brokeshire, though  it  is  ascribed  to  Warren  the 
bookseller : — 'A  generous  and  elevated  mind  is  dis- 
'  tinguished  by  nothing  more  certainly  than  an  emi- 
4  nent  degree  of  curiosity ;  *  nor  is  that  curiosity 
1  ever  more  agreeably  or  usefully  employed,  than 
4  in  examining  the  laws  and  customs  of  foreign  na- 
4  tions.  I  hope,  therefore,  the  present  I  now  pre- 
4  sume  to  make,  will  not  be  thought  improper ; 
4  which,  however,  it  is  not  my  business  as  a  dedi- 
4  cator  to  commend,  nor  as  a  bookseller  to  depre- 
'  ciate.' " 

In  the  instance  of  Johnson,  then,  his  first  prose- 
work,  published  when  he  was  24  years  old,  does 
exhibit  traces  of  that  majestic  style  and  proofs  of 
that  deep  thought,  for  which  he  was  in  subsequent 
life  so  remarkable ;  and  if  the  world  had  never  been 
informed  by  himself  that  he  was  the  MTiter  of  the 
work  in  question,  we  should  have  had  abundant 
reason  for  attributing  matter  so  Johnsonian  to  John- 
son himself  in  defiance  of  every  other  claimant.  But 
in  the  case  of  Sir  Philip  Francis,  this  great  and  ne- 
cessary proof  of  early  skill  in  composition  is  want- 
ing, and  his  productions,  however  good,  do  not  bear 
the  deep  impress  of  Junius's  mind,  and  do  not  ex- 
hibit the  divine  energies  of  his  style. 

V.  "  Johnson's  saying,  '  I  have  no  part  in  the  pa- 
per,' (the  Adventurer,)  '  beyond  now  and  then  a 
motto,'  may  seem  inconsistent  with  his  being  the 
author  of  the  papers  marked  T.  But  he  had,  at  this 
time  written  only  one  No. ;  and  besides,  even  at  any 
after-period,  he  might  have  used  the  same  expres- 
sion, considering  it  as  a  point  of  honour  not  to  own 

«  "  See  Rambler,  No.  103." 
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them ;  for  Mrs.  Williams  told  me  that,  as  he  had 
given  those  Essays  to  Dr.  Bathurst  who  sold  them 
at  two  guineas  each,  lie  never  would  own  them; 
hut  the  fact  was  that  he  dictated  them,  while  Ba- 
thurst wrote.'  I  read  to  him  Mrs.  Williams's  ac- 
count; he  smiled,  and  said  nothing."  Boswell  1, 
223.  In  the  following  page  is  a  Note  communi- 
cated by  Dr.  Burney :  —  "  Dr.  Johnson  lowered 
and  somewhat  disguised  his  style,  in  writing  the 
Adventurers,  in  order  that  his  Papers  might  pass  for 
those  of  Dr.  Bathurst,  to  whom  he  consigned  the 
profits.  This  was  Hawkesworth's  opinion."  From 
the  above  statement  we  may  safely  reason  thus,  1. 
that  great  writers  do  often  write  papers,  which  they 
never  voluntarily  acknowledge ;  2.  that,Jf  they  are 
asked  whether  they  have  written  any  particular  pa- 
pers, they  may  either  decline  giving  any  answer, 
(in  which  case  we  can  neither  justly  infer  nor  safely 
deny  their  authorship  of  them,)  or  give  an  evasive 
answer,  neither  affirmative  HOP  negative,  or  give  an 
answer  exactly  calculated  to  mislead  the  inquirer, 
because  given  with  a  mental  reservation ;  3.  that 
they  often  designedly  lower  their  style  to  avoid  the 
discovery  of  their  pen  having  been  employed  to 
write  the  papers ;  4.  hence  it  is  possible  for  Junius 
to  have  written  the  Letters  of  Veteran,  though  they 
carry  about  them  marks  of  an  inferior  mind  and  of 
an  inferior  style.  "  Our  Author  told  Mr.  Harte 
that,  in  order  to  disguise  his  being  the  author  of  the 
second  Epistle  of  the  Essay  on  Man,  he  made  in  the 
first  edition  the  following  bad  rhyme : 

A  cheat !  a  whore  !  who  starts  not  at  the  name, 
In  all  the  Inns  of  Court,  or  Drury  Lane  ? 

And  Harte  remembered  to  have  often  heard  it 
urged,  in  enquiries  about  the  author,  whilst  he  was 
unknown,  that  it  was  impossible  it  could  be  Pope's, 
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on  account  of  this  very  passage."    Warton's  Essay 
vn  the  Genius  and  Writings  of  Pope  2,  210.  (3d.  ed.) 

VI.  "  In  1773.  Dr.  Johnson,"  says  Mr.  Boswell, 
(2,206.)  "  wrote  or  partly  wrote  an  Epitaph  on 
Mrs.  Bell,  wife  of  his  friend,  John  Bell,  Esq.  bro- 
ther of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bell,  Prebendary  of  West- 
minster, which  is  printed  in  his  Works.  It  is  in  En- 
glish prose,  and  has  so  little  of  his  manner,  that  I 
did  not  believe  he  had  any  hand  in  it,  till  I  was 
satisfied  of  the  fact  by  the  authority  of  Mr.  Bell." 
Then  great  writers,  possessing  a  particular  turn  of 
thought  and  particular  modes  of  expression,  can 
occasionally  either  by  art  so  disguise  both,  or  by 
carelessness  write  so  much  below  both,  as  to  deceive 
the  very -person  most  likely  to  detect  the  author  of 
the  composition.  "  I  found  in  the  London  Chroni- 
cle Dr.  Goldsmith's  apology  to  the  publick  for  beat- 
ing Evans,  a  bookseller,  on  account  of  a  paragraph 
in  a  Newspaper  published  by  him,  which  Goldsmith 
thought  impertinent  to  him,  and  to  a  lady  of  his  ac- 
quaintance. The  apology  was  written  so  much  in 
Dr.  Johnson's  manner,  that  both  Mrs.  Williams  and 
I  supposed  it  to  be  his ;  but  when  he  came  home, 
he  soon  undeceived  us.  When  he  said  to  Mrs. 
Williams, '  Well,  Dr.  Goldsmith's  manifesto  has  got 
into  your  paper ;  I  asked  him  if  Dr.  G.  had  written 
it,  with  an  air  that  made  him  see  I  suspected  it  was 
his,  though  subscribed  by  G.  JOHNSON  :  *  Sir,  Dr. 

*  G.  would  no  more  have  asked  me  to  write  such  a 

*  thing  as  that  for  him,  than  he  would  have  asked 

*  me  to  feed  him  with  a  spoon,  or  to  do  any  thing 

*  else,  that  denoted  his  imbecility.     I  as  much  be- 

*  lieve  that  he  wrote  it,  as  if  I  had  seen  him  do  it." 
(2,21 1.)  Among  the  anonymous  papers  contributed 
by  Johnson  to  the  Literary  Magazine,  or  Universal 
Review,  was  one  entitled  Memoir*  of  Frederick  III. 
King  of  Prussia :  —  "  In  all  these  he  displays  ex- 

G 
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tensive  political  knowledge  and  sagacity,  expressed 
with  uncommon  energy  and  perspicuity,  without 
any  of  those  words,  which  he  sometimes  took  a  plea- 
sure in  adopting,  in  imitation  of  Sir  Thos.  Browne ; 
of  whose  Christian  Morals  he  this  year  gave  an  edi- 
tion, with  his  Life  prefixed  to  it,  which  is  one  of 
Johnson's  best  biographical  performances.  In  one 
instance  only  in  these  Essays  has  he  indulged  his 
Brownism.  Dr.  Robertson,  the  Historian,  men- 
tioned it  to  me,  as  having  at  once  convinced  him 
that  Johnson  was  the  authour  of  the  Memoirs  of  the 
King  of  Prussia.  Speaking  of  the  pride,  which 
the  old  King,  the  father  of  his  hero,  took  in  being 
master  of  the  tallest  regiment  in  Europe,  he  says : 
'  To  review  this  towering  regiment  was  his  daily 
*  pleasure ;  and  to  perpetuate  it  was  so  much  his 
'  care,  that  when  he  met  a  tall  woman,  he  immedi- 
'  ately  commanded  one  of  his  Titanian  retinue  to 
'  marry  her,  that  they  might  propagate  procerity.' 
For  this  Anglo-Latian  word  procerity  Johnson  had, 
however,  the  authority  of  Addison."  (1,  276.) 

VII.  "  This  masterly  argument  (of  Johnson,  on 
a  question  of  Scotch  law,)  after  being  prefaced  and 
concluded  with  some  sentences  of  my  own,  and  gar- 
nished with  the  usual  formularies,  was  actually 
printed  and  laid  before  the  Lords  of  Session,  but 
without  success.  My  respected  friend,  Lord  Hailes, 
however,  one  of  that  honourable  body,  had  critical 
sagacity  enough  to  discover  a  more  than  ordinary 
hand  in  the  Petition.  I  told  him  Dr.  Johnson  had 
favoured  me  with  his  pen.  His  Lordship,  with  won- 
derful acumen,  pointed  out  exactly  where  his  com- 
position began,  and  where  it  ended. "  Boswell  (2, 
202.)  When  the  same  critical  sagacity  is  applied 
to  determine  the  authorship  of  Junius's  Letters,  it 
may  have  equal  success  and  be  entitled  to  the  same 
praise.  And  yet  of  this  same  Lord  Hailes  we  read 
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a  curious  story  told  in  the  same  work,  (2,  304.) 
Mr.  Bosweli  says  in  a  Letter  to  Dr.  Johnson:  — 
"  Lord  Hailes  writes  to  me,  (for  we  correspond 
more  than  we  talk  together,)  '  As  to  Fingal,  I  see 
'  a  controversy  arising,  and  purpose  to  keep  out  of 
'  its  way.  There  is  no  doubt  that  I  might  mention 
'  some  circumstances ;  but  I  do  not  choose  to  com- 
'  mit  them  to  paper.'  What  his  opinion  is,  I  do 
not  know."  In  a  Note  communicated  to  Mr.  Bos- 
well  by  the  Rev.  T.  B.  Blakeway  we  are  told :  — 
"  His  Lordship,  notwithstanding  his  resolution,  did 
commit  his  sentiments  to  paper,  and  in  one  of  his 
Notes  affixed  to  his  Collection  of  old  Scottish  Po- 
etry, he  says  that '  to  doubt  the  authenticity  of  those 
'  poems  is  a  refinement  in  scepticism  indeed.' " 
Now  on  the  supposition  that  these  poems  are  the 
pure  inventions  of  Mr.  Macpherson, — a  fact,  which 
many  intelligent  men  consider  to  have  been  esta- 
blished by  Laing  in  his  History  of  Scotland,  —  the 
same  critical  sagacity,  which  was  infallible  in  the 
one  case,  is  fallible  in  the  other. 

VIII.  To  shew  the  caution,  which  should  be 
used  in  admitting  the  declaration  of  authors  about 
the  originality  of  compositions  published  under  their 
name,  and  the  caution  with  which  we  should  receive 
the  declarations  of  persons  claiming  to  be  authors 
of  Junius,  we  may  cite  the  following  memorable 
instance :  —  "  There  is  in  this  collection  (of  Mis- 
cellanies by  Mrs.  Anna  Williams,)  a  poem  '  on  the 
6  Death  of  Stephen  Grey,  the  Electrician,'  which,  on 
reading  it,  appeared  to  me  to  be  undoubtedly  John- 
son's. I  asked  Mrs.  Williams  whether  it  was  not 
his.  '  Sir,'  (said  she,  with  gome  warmth,)  '  I  wrote 
'  that  poem  before  I  had  the  honour  of  Dr.  John- 
4  son's  acquaintance.'  I,  however,  was  so  much 
impressed  with  my  first  notion,  that  I  mentioned  it 
to  Dr.  Johnson,  repeating,  at  the  same  time,  what 
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Mrs.  Williams  had  said.  His  answer  was :  *  It  is 
fc  true,  Sir,  that  she  wrote  it  before  she  was  ac- 
'  quainted  with  me ;  but  she  has  not  told  you  that 
4  I  wrote  it  all  over  again,  except  two  lines.'"  Bos- 
well  2,  27. 

IX.  "  Mrs.  Piozzi  gives  the  following  account 
of  this  little  composition,  ('  Verses  to  a  Lady,  on 
'  receiving  a  Sprig  of  Myrtle,'  1734.)   from  Dr. 
Johnson's  own  relation  to  her,  on  her  enquiring 
whether  it  was  rightly  attributed  to  him  —  '  I  think 
it  is  now  just  forty  years  ago,  that  a  young  fellow 
had  a  sprig  of  myrtle  given  him  by  a  girl  he  court- 
ed, and  asked  me  to  write  him  some  verses,  that 
he  might  present  her  in  return.     I  promised,  but 
forgot ;  and  when  he  called  for  his  lines  at  the  time 
agreed  on  —  Sit  still  a  moment,  (says  I,)  dear 
Mund,  and  I'll  fetch  them  thee — So  stepped  aside 
for  five  minutes,  and  wrote  the  nonsense  you  now 
keep  up  such  a  stir  about.'  (Anecdotes  p.  34.) — In 
my  first  edition  I  was  induced  to  doubt  the  authen- 
ticity of  this  account,  by  the  following  circumstan- 
tial statement  in  a  Letter  to  me  from  Miss  Seward 
of  Lichfield :  —  'I  know  those  Verses  were  address- 
'  ed  to  Lucy  Porter,  Avhen  he  was  enamoured  of  her 

*  in  his  boyish  days,  two  or  three  years  before  he 
'  had  seen  her  mother,  his  future  Mrife.     He  wrote 

*  them  at  my  grandfather's,  and  gave  them  to  Lucy 
'  in  the  presence  of  my  mother,  to  whom  he  shewed 
'  them  on  the  instant.     She  used  to  repeat  them  to 
'  me,  when  I  asked  her  for  the  Verses  Dr.  Johnson 
'  gave  her  on  a  Sprig  of  Myrtle,  which  he  had  stolen 
'  or  begged  from  her  bosom.     We  all  know  honest 
'  Lucy  Porter  to  have  been  incapable  of  the  mean 
'  vanity  of  applying  to  herself  a  compliment  not 
'  intended  for  her.'     Such  was  this  Lady's  state- 
ment, which  I  make  no  doubt  she  supposed  to  be 
•orrect ;  but  it  shows  how  dangerous  it  is  to  trust 
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too  implicitly  to  traditional  testimony  and  ingenious 
inference,"  [and  even  positive  declarations  of  per- 
sonal knowledge ;]  "  for  Mr.  Edmund  Hector  has 
lately  assured  me  that  Mrs.  Piozzi's  account  is  in 
this  instance  accurate,  and  that  he  was  the  person, 
for  whom  Johnson  wrote  those  Verses,  which  have 
been  erroneously  ascribed  to  Mr.  Hammond."  Bos- 
well  1,  65.  But  notwithstanding  Mr.  Hector's  po- 
sitive declaration,  Miss  Anna  Seward  persisted  in 
the  truth  of  her  story,  and  Mr.  Boswell  was  drawn 
into  a  controversy  with  her  in  the  Gentleman's  Ma- 
gazine Vol.  53.  and  54.  and  it  was  finally  settled  by 
a  Letter  from  Mr.  Hector  to  Mr.  Boswell,  detail- 
ing the  history  of  the  Verses.  Let  those,  then, 
who  enter  into  the  controversy  about  Junius,  beware 
how  they  rely  on  the  truth  of  facts,  even  if  they 
are  related  to  them  on  what  may  well  be  consider- 
ed good  authority. 

X.  Johnson,  speaking  of  the  Douglas-Cause, 
said :  —  "  And  I  think  too  that  a  good  deal  of  weight 
should  be  allowed  to  the  dying  declarations,  because 
they  were  spontaneous.  There  is  a  great  difference 
between  what  is  said  without  our  being  urged  to  it, 
and  what  is  said  from  a  kind  of  compulsion.  If  I 
praise  a  man's  book  without  being  asked  my  opinion 
of  it,  that  is  honest  praise,  to  which  one  may  trust. 
But,  if  an  author  asks  me  if  I  like  his  book,  and  I 
give  him  something  like  praise,  it  must  not  be  taken 
as  my  real  opinion."  Boswell  2,  51.  We  should 
reason  in  the  same  way  about  the  spontaneous  or 
the  forced  denials  of  persons  as  to  the  authorship 
of  Junius's  Letters,  and  in  point  of  fact  Johnson 
himself  has  so  reasoned  on  this  very  subject. 

"  BOSWELL.  Supposing  the  person  who  wrote 
Junius,  were  asked  whether  he  was  the  author, 
might  he  deny  it?  JOHNSON.  I  don't  know  what 
to  say  to  this.  If  you  were  sure  that  he  wrote  Ju- 
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niust  would  you,  if  he  denied  it,  think  as  well  of 
him  afterw ards  ?  Yet  it  may  be  urged  that  what  a 
man  has  no  right  to  ask,  you  may  refuse  to  commu- 
nicate ;  and  there  is  no  other  effectual  mode  of  pre- 
serving a  secret,  and  an  important  secret,  the  dis- 
covery of  which  may  be  very  hurtful  to  you,  but  a 
flat  denial;  for,  if  you  are  silent  or  hesitate,  or 
evade,  it  will  be  held  equivalent  to  a  confession. 
But  stay,  Sir,  here  is  another  case.  Supposing  the 
author  has  told  me  confidentially  that  he  had  writ- 
ten Junius,  and  I  were  asked  if  he  had,  1  should 
hold  myself  at  liberty  to  deny  it,  as  being  under  a 
previous  promise,  express  or  implied,  to  conceal  it. 
Now,  what  I  ought  to  do  for  the  author,  may  I  not 
do  for  myself?"  (4,  344.) 

XL  "Johnson,  however,"  says  Boswell  (1,  328.) 
"  contributed  this  year  (1761.)  the  Preface  to  Holt's 
Dictionary  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  in  which  he 
displays  such  a  clear  and  comprehensive  knowledge 
of  the  subject,  as  might  lead  the  reader  to  think 
that  its  author  had  devoted  all  his  life  to  it.    I  asked 
him,  whether  he  knew  much  of  Rolt,  and  of  his 
work.    *  Sir,?  (said  he,)  'I  never  saw  the  man,  and 
never  read  the  book.     The  booksellers  wanted  a 
preface  to  a  Dictionary  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 
I  knew  very  well  what  such  a  Dictionary  should  be, 
and  I  wrote  a  preface  accordingly.'   Rolt,  who  wrote 
a  great  deal  for  the  booksellers,  was,  as  Johnson  told 
me,  a  singular  character.     Though  not  in  the  least 
acquainted  with  him,  he  used  to  say,  '  I  am  just 
come  from  Sam  Johnson.'     This  was  a  sufficient 
specimen  of  his  vanity  and  impudence.     But  he 
gave  a  more  eminent  proof  of  it  in  our  sister  king- 
dom, as  Dr.  Johnson  informed  me.     When  Aken- 
side's  Pleasures  of  the  Imagination  first  came  out, 
he  did  not  put  his  name  to  the  poem.     Rolt  went 
over  to  Dublin,  published  an  edition  of  it,  and  put 
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his  own  name  to  it.  Upon  the  fame  of  this  he  lived 
for  several  months,  being  entertained  at  the  best 
tables  as  *  the  ingenious  Mr.  Rolt.'  *  His  conver- 
sation, indeed,  did  not  discover  much  of  the  fire  of 
a  poet;  but  it  was  recollected  that  both  Addison 
and  Thomson  were  equally  dull  till  excited  by  wine. 
Akenside  having  been  informed  of  this  imposition, 
vindicated  his  right  by  publishing  the  poem  with  its 
real  author's  name.  Several  instances  of  such  lite- 
rary fraud  have  been  detected.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
Campbell,  of  St.  Andrew's,  wrote  An  Enquiry  into 
the  Original  of  Moral  Virtue,  the  MS.  of  which  he 
sent  to  Mr.  Innes,  a  Clergyman  in  England,  who 
was  his  countryman  and  acquaintance.  Innes  pub- 
lished it  with  his  own  name  to  it;  and  before  the 
imposition  was  discovered,  obtained  considerable 
promotion,  as  a  reward  of  his  merit.f  The  cele- 
brated Dr.  Hugh  Blair,  and  his  cousin  Mr.  George 
Bannatine,  when  students  in  divinity,  wrote  a  poem, 
entitled  The  Resurrection,  copies  of  which  were 
handed  about  in  MS.  They  were  at  length  very 
much  surprised  to  see  a  pompous  edition  of  it  in 
folio,  dedicated  to  the  Princess  Dowager  of  Wales, 
by  a  Dr.  Douglas,  as  his  own.  Some  years  ago  a 
little  Novel,  entitled  The  Man  of  Feeling,  was  as- 
sumed by  Mr.  Eccles,  a  young  Irish  Clergyman, 
who  was  afterwards  drowned  near  Bath.  He  had 
been  at  the  pains  to  transcribe  the  whole  book,  with 

*  "  I  have  had  inquiry  made  in  Ireland  as  to  this  story,  but  do 
not  find  it  recollected  there.  I  give  it  on  the  authority  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  to  which  may  be  added  that  of  the  Biographical  Dic- 
tionary, and  Biographia  Dramatica ;  in  both  of  which  it  has  stood 
many  years.  Mr.  Malone  observes  the  truth  probably  is,  not  that 
an  edition  was  published  with  Rolfs  name  in  the  title-page,  but 
that  the  poem  being  then  anonymous,  Rolt  acquiesced  in  its  being 
attributed  to  him  in  conversation." 

t  "  I  have  both  the  books.  Innes  was  the  clergyman,  who 
brought  Psalmanazar  to  England,  and  was  an  accomplice  in  his 
cxtiaordinary  fiction." 
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blottings,  interlineations,  and  correcctions,  that  it 
might  be  shewn  to  several  people  as  an  original.  It 
was  in  truth  the  production  of  Mr.  Henry  Macken- 
zie, an  attorney  in  the  Exchequer  at  Edinburgh, 
who  is  the  author  of  several  ingenious  pieces ;  but 
the  belief  with  regard  to  Mr.  Eccles  became  so  ge- 
neral, that  it  was  thought  necessary  for  Messrs.  Stra- 
han  and  Cadell  to  publish  an  advertisement  in  the 
Newspapers,  contradicting  the  report,  and  mention- 
ing that  they  purchased  the  copyright  of  Mr.  Mac- 
kenzie. I  can  conceive  this  kind  of  fraud  to  be 
very  easily  practised  with  successful  effrontery. 
The  filiation  of  a  literary  performance  is  difficult  of 
proof;  seldom  is  there  any  witness  present  at  its 
birth.  A  man,  either  in  confidence  or  by  improper 
means,  obtains  possession  of  a  copy  of  it  in  MS., 
and  boldly  publishes  it  as  his  own.  JThe  true  author 
in  many  cases  may  not  be  able  to  make  his  title 
clear.  Johnson  indeed,  from  the  peculiar  features 
of  his  literary  offspring,  might  bid  defiance  to  any 
attempt  to  appropriate  them  to  others. 

But  Shakspeare's  magick  could  not  copied  be, 
Within  that  circle  none  durst  walk  but  he." 

If,  then,  any  person  of  acknowledged  abilities 
had,  soon  after  the  publication  of  the  Letters  of  Ju- 
nius,  falsely  avowed  himself  to  be  the  author  of 
them,  and  had  unblushingly  put  forth  an  edition 
with  his  name  in  the  title-page,  there  would  have 
been  good  reason  to  expect  that  the  forgery  would 
escape  detection,  because  the  real  author  would  not 
venture  to  contest  with  him  the  honour  of  the  au- 
thorship, lest,  while  he  established  his  private  right, 
he  should  be  arraigned  as  a  public  criminal,  or  fall 
beneath  the  dagger  of  some  mercenary  assassin. 

XII.  Mr.  Taylor  p.  96.  quotes  the  following 
words  from  a  Letter  of  Junius  to  Mr.  Home,  (2,310.) 
"  And  surely  it  is  not  in  the  little  censure  of  Mr. 
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Home,  to  deter  me  from  doing  signal  justice  to  a 
man,  (Lord  Chatham,)  who,  I  confess,  has  grown 
upon  my  esteem."  He  adds  in  a  Note :  —  "It  is 
somewhat  remarkable  that  Sir  Philip  Francis  made 
use  of  this  same  expression  in  speaking  of  Mr. 
Home  himself  several  years  after.  Vide  Erskine's 
Speeches  4, 135.  Home  must  certainly  have  '  grown 
in  the  esteem'  of  Junius,  before  he  would  speak  in 
favour  of  his  political  conduct."  But  1.  the  fact  of 
Sir  Philip's  having  so  spoken  of  Home  places  him 
in  such  direct  opposition  to  Junius,  that  we  cannot 
reasonably  be  persuaded  to  identify  the  one  with 
the  other :  2.  in  my  first  Letter  I  have  shewn  in 
what  way  Lord  Chatham  '  grew  upon  the  esteem' 
of  Junius :  3.  the  application  of  these  words  by 
Francis  to  Mr.  Home  many  years  after  Junius  had 
used  them,  might  be  either  by  a  pure  accident,  or 
by  a  mere  imitation  of  Junius,  or  by  an  unconscious 
employment  of  the  same  words :  4.  Mr.  Taylor 
would  not  be  justified  in  drawing  any  inference 
from  the  fact  that  Junius  and  Sir  Philip  had  used 
the  same  phrase,  unless  it  were  a  phrase  peculiar  to 
themselves.  A  single  instance  from  any  other  wri- 
ter would  at  once  destroy  such  an  argument.  What 
shall  we  say  to  the  following  passage  in  Boswell's 
Life  of  Johnson  (1,  224.)  first  published  in  1791.? 
"  Without  meaning,  however,  to  depreciate  the 
Adventurer,  I  must  observe  that,  as  the  value  of  the 
Rambler  came,  in  the  progress  of  time,  to  be  better 
known,  it  grew  upon  the  public  estimation." 

XIII.  Mr.  Coventry  p.  102-7.  undertakes  to 
prove  that  Junius  was  an  Englishman,  not  an  Irish- 
man or  a  Scotchman.  He  quotes  the  dedication  of 
the  Letters  to  the  English  nation,  where  Junius 
speaks  of  the  rights  of  an  Englishman  and  of  our 
Constitution.  He  quotes  the  preface,  where  Junius 
speaks  of  every  English  gentleman,  of  English  Bo~ 
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roughs  and  Peerages,  of  poor  England  and  the  King 
of  England.  He  quotes  Letter  30,  Oct.  17,  1769. 
where  Junius  speaks  of  t/ie  English  Constitution)  of 
an  Englishman,  of  his  countrymen,  of  our  being  En- 
glishmen. He  quotes  Letter  37,  March  19,  1770. 
where  Junius  speaks  of  our  being  Englishmen.  He 
quotes  Letter  13.  Febr.  1768.  where  Junius  speaks  of 
the  people  of  England,  of  native  genuine  English,  and 
of  our  countrymen.  He  quotes  the  dedication  of  the 
Letters,  where  Junius  speaks  of  them  as  written 
by  one  of  ourselves.  Now  the  real  value  of  such  an  ar- 
gument is  this,  that  if  any  Irishman  or  Scotchman, 
writing  in  England,  has  anywhere  used  the  term  En- 
gtishman  instead  of  Briton,  the  hypothesis  falls  to  the 
ground  at  one  stroke.  Take,  then,  the  following  exam- 
ple from  a  Speech  of  Burke  cited  in  Woodfall's  Ju- 
nius 1,  365.  :  —  "  Consult^e  History  of  the  Reign  of 
George  III.  In  that  performance,  which  will  be  an 
everlasting  monument  of  the  folly,  incapacity,  and 
pernicious  politics  of  our  late  and  present  Ministers, 
you  will  find  it  demonstrated  that  the  majority  of 
Englishmen  have  petitioned  the  King,  and  have  con- 
sequently expressed  their  own  sentiments  by  their 
own  mouth,  without  the  intervention  of  their  de- 
puties." "  Accordingly  we  find  in  Johnson's  Lon- 
don," says  Mr.  Boswell  (1,  102.)  "the  most  spi- 
rited invectives  against  tyranny  and  oppression,  the 
warmest  predilection  for  his  own  country,  and  the 
purest  love  of  virtue  ;  interspersed  with  traits  of  his 
own  particular  character  and  situation,  not  omitting 
his  prejudices  as  a  true-born  Englishman,  not  only 
against  foreign  countries,  but  against  Ireland  and 
Scotland.  It  is,  however,  remarkable,  that  he 
uses  the  epithet,  which  undoubtedly,  since  the 
union  between  England  and  Scotland,  ought  to  de- 
nominate the  natives  of  both  parts  of  our  island  : 


as  early  taught  a  Briton's  rights  to  prize." 
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XIV.  Mr.  Coventry  p.  105.  undertakes  to  prove 
that  Junius  was  not  an  Irishman  from  the  following 
passages.  "  I  beg  you  will  convey  to  your  gracious 
Master  my  humble  congratulations  upon  the  glo- 
rious success  of  peerages  and  pensions,  so  lavishly 
distributed  as  the  rewards  of  Irish  virtue"  Letter 
67th,  Nov.  27, 1771.  "  Or  a  Scotch  Secretary  teach- 
ing the  Irish  people  the  true  pronunciation  of  the 
English  language.  That  barbarous  people  are  but 
little  accustomed  to  figures  of  oratory,"  etc.  Misc. 
Letter  5th,  Sept.  16,  1767.  [We  may  remark  by 
the  way  that  Junius  errs  greatly  in  this  estimate  of 
the  Irish ;  for  the  lowest  order  of  Irish  use  a  highly 
metaphorical  language,  and  the  fault  of  all  Irish 
oratory  in  its  most  polished  state  is  that  it  Jibounds 
too  much  with  the  flowers  of  rhetoric.]  "  Void  as 
you  are  of  every  shame,  can  you  without  a  blush, 
(but  a  blush  seldom  tinges  those  Jiappy  countenances, 
which  have  been  bathed  in  the  Liffey^)  can  you  recom- 
mend to  the  people  of  England  as  Ministers,  men, 
whose  weakness  or  villany  they  have  already  expe- 
rienced in  office?"  Letter  57th,  June  16,  1769. 
The  value  of  this  argument  depends  on  the  fact 
whether  Junius  is  uniform  in  the  use  of  such  con- 
temptuous language.  Hear,  then,  what  Mr.  Co- 
ventry has  omitted  to  notice : — "  But  is  such  a  man 
likely  to  please  the  brave  Irish,  whose  hasty  tem- 
pers, or  whose  blunders,  may  sometimes  lead  them 
into  a  quarrel,  but  whose  swords  always  carry  them 
through  it?"  Misc.  letter  4th,  Aug.  25,  1776. 
(2,  469.) 

"  Among  the  peasantry  of  Grace's  Country  many 
traditionary  tales,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  are  still 
preserved,  illustrative  of  scenes  of  feudal  warfare 
between  the  Barons  of  Courtstown  and  the  royal 
Milesian  Septs  of  the  Fitz- Patricks  of  Ossory,  and 
the  O' Mores  of  Leix  (or  Leas.)  The  tales  of  these 
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exploits  are  the  tales  most  dear  to  the  descendants 
of  the  combatants  engaged  in  these  encounters ; 
and,  with  a  filial  piety  of  forgetfulness,  they  cannot 
remember  one  single  occasion,  upon  which  they 
were  ever  worsted.  There  are  also  other  poems 
still  extant  in  the  Irish  language,  of  a  more  domes- 
tic character,  commemorating  births,  deaths,  mar- 
riages, feasts,  hunting,  and  other  occurrences  of 
the  Grace  family.  Several  of  these  traditionary 
effusions  have  been  transcribed  from  their  oral 
sources,  and  are  far  from  being  destitute  of  merit. 
The  peculiarity  of  their  style  is  remarkable  for 
that  excessive  luxuriance  of  figurative  language 
and  hyperbole  of  expression,  which  characterize  the 
poetry  of  Ossian.  The  peasantry  of  the  Walsh 
Mountains,  in  this  neighbourhood,  could  furnish 
many  a  weapon  to  those,  who  contend  that  Ireland 
is  the  birth-place  of  the  ancient  Bard." 

Extracted  from  Lines  written  at  Jerpoint  Ab- 
bey., Lond.  1823.  p.  14.,  appended  to  Me- 
moirs of  the  Family  of  Grace  by  Sheffield 
Grace,  Esq.  F.  S.  A.  Lond.  1823.  8°  (an 
unpublished  Work.) 

This  may  be  taken  as  a  further  proof  of  the  extra- 
ordinary mistake  made  by  Junius  in  speaking  of  the 
Irish  as  a  barbarous  people,  unused  to  the  figures 
of  speech.  The  observation  is  false  in  respect  to 
the  Irish  in  particular,  and  false  in  respect  to  the 
history  of  the  world,  because  it  is  perfectly  well 
known  to  the  traveller  and  the  reader  of  travels 
that  the  language  of  barbarous  people  abounds  with 
figures  of  speech,  and  that  oratory  is  an  art  much 
and  very  successfully  studied  among  them.  What 
Mr.  Grace  here  says,  as  we  may  remark  by  the 
way,  furnishes  no  inconsiderable  argument  in  favour 
of  the  genuineness  of  the  poems  attributed  to  Os- 
sian, however  much  they  may  have  been  interpo- 
lated by  Macpherson. 
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XV.  In  order  to  shew  the  value,  which  is  to  be 
attached  to  certain  arguments  on  the  subject  of  Ju- 
nius,  we  may  cite  the  following  instance  in  respect 
to  an  author  of  still  higher  fame :  — 

"  Introduction  to  the  Tale  of  a  Tub,  p.  51.  ed.  1. 

*  FOUR  SCORE  AND  ELEVEN  Pamphlets  have  I  writ 

*  under  three  reigns,  and  for  the  service  of  six  AND 
«  THIRTY  factions.'    Gulliver's  Travels,  V.  1.  p.  22, 
ed.  1.    '  On  each  side  of  the  gate  was  a  small  win- 
'  dow  not  above  six  inches  from  the  ground :  into 
'  that  on  the  left  side  the  King's  smith  conveyed 
'  FOUR  SCORE  AND  ELEVEN  chains,  like  those  that 

*  hang  to  a  lady's  watch  in  Europe,  and  almost  as 

*  large,  which  were  locked  to  my  left  leg  with  six 

*  AND  THIRTY  padlocks.'     From  the  curious  coin- 
cidence of  the  numbers  in  these  two  passages,  Pro- 
fessor Person  inferred  that  both  were  written  by  the 
same  person ;  that  is,  that  Swift  was  the  Author  of 
the  Tale  of  a  Tub.     DOBREE." 

Tracts  and  Miscellaneous  Criticisms  of  the 
late  Richard  Porson,  Esq.  collected  and 
arranged  by  the  Rev.  T.  Kidd,  Lond.  1815. 
p.  316. 

I  agree  with  Professor  Porson  in  the  propriety  of 
this  conclusion:  the  coincidence  could  not  have 
been  accidental.  Dr.  Johnson,  however,  was  not 
able  to  persuade  himself  that  both  these  works  ema- 
nated from  one  and  the  same  mind,  and  let  us  learn 
from  the  fact  the  necessity  of  exercising  an  indepen- 
dent judgment,  if  we  wish  to  arrive  at  truth  in  such 
cases  —  let  us  not  bend  to  the  authority  of  names, 
however  great,  or  yield  to  the  force  of  example, 
however  general,  but  prove  all  things  and  hold  fast 
that  which  is  good :  —  "  On  Thursday,  July  28,  we 
again  supped  in  private  at  the  Turk's  Head  Coffee 
House.  JOHNSON  :  —  *  Swift  has  a  higher  reputa- 

*  don  than  he  deserves.     His  excellence  is  strong 
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'  sense ;  for  his  humour,  though  very  well,  is  not 
'  remarkably  good.     I  doubt  whether  the  Tale  of  a 

*  Tub  be  his ;  for  he  never  owned  it,  and  it  is  much 

*  above  his  usual  manner.'    This  opinion  was  given 
by  him  more  at  large  at  a  subsequent  period.     See 
Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,  ed.  3.  p.  32." 
Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson  1,  418.     "  Johnson  was 
in  high  spirits  this  evening  at  the  Club,  and  talked 
with  great  animation  and  success.     He  attacked 
Swift,  as  he  used  to  do  upon  all  occasions.     *  TJic 
'  Tale  of  a  Tub  is  so  much  superior  to  his  other 
'  writings,  that  one  can  hardly  believe  he  was  the 
'  author  of  it :'  *  there  is  in  it  such  a  vigour  of  mind, 

*  "  This  doubt,"  says  Mr.  Boswell  in  a  Note,  "  has  been  much 
agitated  on  both  sides,  I  think  without  good  reason.  See  Addi- 
son's  Freeholder,  May  4,  1714  ;  Ait  Apology  for  the  Tale  of  a  Tub ; 
Dr.  Hawkesworth's  Preface  to  Swift's  Works,  and  Swift's  Letter  to 
Tooke  the  Printer,  and  Tooke's  Anstver  in  that  collection ;  Sheri- 
dan's Life  of  Swift;  Mr.  Courtenay's  Note  on  p.  3.  of  his  Poetical 
Review  of  the  Literary  and  Moral  Character  of  Dr.  Johnson ;  and 
Mr.  Cooksey's  Essay  on  the  Life  and  Character  of  John  Lord  So- 
wers, Baron  of  Eversham.  Dr.  Johnson  here  speaks  only  to  the 
internal  evidence.  I  take  leave  to  differ  from  him,  having  a  very 
high  estimation  of  the  powers  of  Dr.  Swift.  His  Sentiments  of  a 
Church-of -England-man,  his  Sermon  on  the  Trinity,  and  other  se- 
rious pieces,  prove  his  learning  as  well  as  his  acuteness  in  logick 
and  metaphysicks ;  and  his  various  compositions  of  a  different 
cast  exhibit  not  only  wit,  humour,  and  ridicule,  but  a  knowledge, 
of  nature,  and  art,  and  life :  a  combination,  therefore,  of  those 
powers,  when,  (as  the  Apology  says,)  '  the  author  was  young,  his 
invention  at  the  height,  and  his  reading  fresh  in  his  head,'  might 
surely  produce  the  Tale  of  a  Tub."  On  the  fly-leaf  of  a  copy  of 
the  edition  1727,  12°  which  belonged  to  Mr.  T.  Park,  the  Anti- 
quarian, and  which  is  now  in  my  possession,  he  has  written  the 
following  remarks:-1-"  In  Dr.  Lort's  Sale  Catalogue,  lot  3,421 
of  Swift's  Works  in  8  vols.  contained  a  note,  which  positively  af- 
firmed that  the  Tale  of  a  Tub  was  the  commencement  of  a  satire 
on  several  religious  sects,  and  was  written  by  Win.  Sicift,  a  rela- 
tion, who  sent  it  to  the  Dean  for  his  perusal  and  critical  remarks, 
a  few  of  which  he  added,  and  then  printed  it,  ever  after  which  he 
became  the  reputed  author."  Dr.  Lort  was  born  1725,  died  171*0. 
Mr.  Park  has  quoted  the  following  story  from  some  Newspaper: 
— "  '  One  of  the  most  elegant  scholars  of  the  last  century,  the 
'  Cardinal  de  Polignac  told  the  celebrated  Dr.  King  of  Oxford, 
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such  a  swarm  of  thoughts,  so  much  of  nature,  and 
art,  and  life.'  I  wondered  to  hear  him  say  of  Gulli- 
ver's Travels :  '  When  once  you  have  thought  of  big 
men  and  little  men,  it  is  very  easy  to  do  all  the  rest.' 
I  endeavoured  to  make  a  stand  for  Swift,  and  tried 
to  rouse  those  who  were  much  more  able  to  defend 
him ;  but  in  vain.  Johnson,  at  last,  of  his  o\vn  ac- 

one  day  in  conversation,  that  Swift  was  really  tin  esprit  createur. 
What  an  eulogium  from  such  a  man,  and  at  a  time,  too,  when 
the  French  had  not  prostituted  magnificent  expressions  to  little 
matters  ! '  '  Butler,  from  his  prodigious  knowledge  of  things, 
surprises  us  with  more  witty  analogies  than  are  to  be  found  in 
all  other  writers  collectively ;  and  Swift,  from  his  close  and  at- 
tentive observation  of  mankind,  has  been  able  to  detect  the  most 
artfully  concealed  weaknesses  of  our  nature.'  Strada  in  the 
Champion,  Aug.  14,  1814." 

The  first  edition  of  the  Tale  of  a  Tub  appeared  in  1704.  8vo.  I 
possess  a  copy  of  an  edition  published  in  1711,  12mo.  On  the 
fly-leaf  at  the  beginning  of  the  book  are  the  following  announce- 
ments. 

'  Treatises  written  by  the  same  Author,  most  of  them  mentioned 
in  the  following  discourses ;  which  will  be  speedily  published  :— 

A  Character  of  the  Present  Set  of  Wits  in  this  Island. 

A  Panegyrical  Essay  upon  the  Number  Three. 

A  Dissertation  upon  the  Principal  Productions  of  Grub-Street. 

Letters  upon  a  Dissection  of  Human  Nature. 

A  Panegyrick  upon  the  World. 

An  Analytical  Discourse  upon  Zeal,  Histori-theo-physi-loaically 
considered. 

A  General  History  of  Ears. 

A  Modest  Defence  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Rabble  in  all  Ages. 

A  Description  of  the  Kingdom  of  Absurdities. 

A  Voyage  into  England,  by  a  Person  of  Quality  in  TERRA  AUSTRA- 
LIS  INCOGNITA,  translated  from  the  Original. 

A  Critical  Essay  upon  the  Art  of  Canting,  Philosophically,  Physi- 
cally, and  Musically  considered.' 

Matter  of  this  sort,  had  such  treatises  really  appeared,  would 
have  afforded  testimony  the  least  liable  to  suspicion,  and  more 
valuable  in  itself  than  any  declarations  of  authorship  from  Swift 
himself  or  any  positive  assertions  of  his  friends.  "  Donne's  in- 
troduction to  his  witty  catalogue  of  curious  books  was  written 
plainly  in  imitation  of  Rabelais,  whom  also  Swift  imitated,  in  a 
catalogue  of  odd  treatises,  prefixed  to  the  Tale  of  a  Tub."  Jos. 
M'arton's  Essay  on  (he  Genius  and  Writings  of  Pope  2,  423. 
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cord,  allowed  very  great  merit  to  the  inventory  of 
articles  found  in  the  pocket  of  the  Man  Mountain  ; 
particularly  the  description  of  his  watch,  which  it 
was  conjectured  was  his  God,  as  he  consulted  it  upon 
all  occasions.  He  observed  '  that  Swift  put  his 
name  to  but  two  things,  (after  he  had  a  name  to 
put,)  Tfie  Plan  for  the  Improvement  of  the  English 
Language,  and  the  last  Drapier's  Letter."  Boswell 
2,  328. 

XVI.  In  considering  the  claims  of  Sir  Philip 
Francis  to  the  authorship  of  Junius,  I  am  too  im- 
partial a  judge  to  overlook  or  to  suppress  any  fa- 
vourable testimony,  however  opposed  to  my  own 
particular  opinion. 

"  The  following  Letter,  ^vritten  by  Sir  P.  Fran- 
cis to  Major  Cartwright,  on  his  application  to  him  to 
attend  a  select  meeting  of  friends  to  a  constitutional 
reform  in  Parliament,  is  thought  to  be  more  in  the 
style  and  spirit  of  Junius  than  any  former  specimen. 
The  Letter  is  extracted  from  the  Life  and  Corres- 
pondence  of  Major  Cartwright,  just  published :. — 

'  DEAR  SIR, 

My  resolution  on  the  subject  of 
'  your  kind  Letter  received  yesterday  was  founded 
1  on  experience,  and  taken  with  deliberation.  You 
'  are  the  only  person,  to  whom  it  would  be  unbe- 
'  coming  in  me  to  say,  that  I  am  not  young  enough 
'  to  embark  again  in  what  I  believe  to  be  a  hopeless 

*  enterprise.  I  doubt  the  actual  existence  of  an  En- 
'  glish  public  for  any  great  national  purpose;  and 
'  if  it  exists,  I  am  not  its  debtor.     As  far  as  I  can 
'  judge,  the  mass  of  the  English  population  is  inert : 
'  the  country  has  lost  its  passions,  and  is  not  fit  for 
'  action.     This  general  opinion  is  open  to  excep- 

*  tions,  and  you  are  one  of  them. 

<  April  2,  1811.'"  P.  FRANCIS.' 

The  Titnes  May  25,  1826. 
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XVII.  «  Do  you  think,  asked  I,  that  Sir  Waiter 
Scott's  Novels  owe  any  part  of  their  reputation  to 
the  concealment  of  the  author's  name  ?  *  No,'  said 
Lord  Byron,  '  such  works  do  not  gain  or  lose  by  it. 
I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  his  reason  for  not  giving  up 
the  incognito,  but  that  the  reigning  family  could  not 
have  been  very  well  pleased  with  Waverley.  There 
is  a  degree  of  charlatanism  in  some  authors  keeping 
up  the  unknown.  Junius  owed  much  of  his  fame  to 
that  trick ;  and,  now  that  it  is  known  to  be  the  work 
of  Sir  Philip  Francis,  who  reads  it?  A  political 
writer,  and  one  who  descends  to  personalities,  such 
as  disgrace  Junius,  should  be  immaculate  as  a  public, 
as  well  as  a  private  character,  and  Sir  Philip  was 
neither.  He  had  his  price,  and  was  gagged  by  being 
sent  to  India.  He  there  seduced  another  man's  wife. 
It  would  have  been  a  new  case  for  a  Judge  to  sit  in 

dgment  on  himself  in  a  Crim.  Con.  It  seems  that 
his  conjugal  felicity  was  not  great ;  for,  when  his 
wife  died,  he  came  into  the  room,  where  they  were 
sitting  up  with  the  corpse,  and  said  *  Solder  her  up, 
Solder  her  up.'  He  saw  his  daughter  crying,  and 
scolded  her  saying  — '  An  old  hag,  she  ought  to  have 
died  thirty  years  ago  ! '  He  married,  shortly  after, 
a  young  woman.  He  hated  Hastings  to  a  violent 
degree :  all  he  hoped  and  prayed  for  was  to  outlive 
him.  But  many  of  the  Newspapers  of  the  day  are 
written  as  well  as  Junius.  Mathias's  book,  The 
Pursuits  of  Literature,  now  almost  a  dead  letter,  had 
once  a  great  fame."  Captain  Medwin's  Conversa- 
tions with  Lord  Byron. 

This  extract  demands  some  notice  from  me. 

1.  It  is  strange  that  Lord  Byron  should  have  in- 
dulged in  such  idle  conversation,  so  unworthy  of  his 
great  genius  and  his  literary  reputation. 

2.  It  is  not  fair  to  say  "  that  Junius  owed  much 
of  his  fame  to  the  trick  of  keeping  up  the  unknown" 
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His  reputation  stands  on  a  solid  rock,  eternal  as  the 
pyramids,  imperishable  as  genius,  immortal  as  mind : 
wanet  mansuraqw  est  in  anirnis  Jiominum,  in  cetarni- 
tate  temporum,  famd  rerum.  The  trick  was,  —  the 
necessity  of  the  case ;  his  doom  was  sealed,  if  his 
name  was  disclosed ;  and  when  we  have  a  satisfac- 
tory and  obvious  motive  for  conduct,  let  us  not  un- 
generously and  unnecessarily  look  for  secret  and 
improper  reasons. 

3.  His  Lordship  considered  the  question  of  the 
authorship  to  have  been  settled ;  but  the  world  con- 
tained other  minds  besides  his  own,  and  in  a  world, 
where  diversity  of  opinion  is  a  property  of  human 
nature,  it  becometh  a  man  to  speak  with  diffidence 
on  all  doubtful  points,  and  more  especially  when  he 
has  a  very  superficial  knowledge  of  a  controversy, 
and  has  perhaps  contented  himself  with  reading  only 
that  work,  which  he  has  made  his  oracle  of  truth, 
and  his  book  of  faith,  or  with  opinions  obtained  in 
common  conversation. 

4.  His  Lordship,  having  settled  the  point  of  au- 
thorship, flippantly  asks  who  reads  Junius  now  that 
the  work  is  known  to  have  been  the  production  of 
Sir  Philip  Francis  ?  I  answer  the  question  by  refer- 
ring to  the  enlightened  readers  of  every  class,  to  the 
numerous  editions  of  Junius,  to  the  still  continued 
and  the  regular  sale  of  the  work,  to  the  still  agitated 
question  of  the  authorship,  and  to  the  various  pam- 
phlets on  the  subject,  which  still  continue  to  issue 
from  the  press.     He  has  asked  one  question,  and  I 
will  ask  another :  —  Does  a  work  of  extraordinary 
merit  necessarily  cease  to  be  read,  because  we  know 
the  name  of  the  writer  ?  Did  his  English  Bards  and 
Scotch  Reviewers  owe  its  reputation  to  the  absence 
of  the  writer's  name  ?  Hath  it  ceased  to  interest  us, 
since  \ve  have  been  informed  that  it  was  the  pro- 
duction of  his  Lordship  ? 
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5.  Sir  Philip  Francis's  public  character  is  not 
iffected  by  his  mission  to  India,  whether  he  were 
Junius  or  not.  The  efforts  of  Junius  had  failed  to 
accomplish  his  political  purposes ;  he  had  ceased  to 
write  as  Junius ;  he  was  under  no  obligation  to  write, 
and  made  no  sacrifice  of  political  honour  by  ceasing 
to  write.  If  the  principles  and  the  practices  of  his 
Indian  government  were  opposed  to  the  doctrines 
which  Sir  Philip  had  maintained,  and  to  the  conduct 
which  he  had  observed  in  England,  then  indeed  we 
might  declaim  against  his  utter  want  of  public  vir- 
tue. But  in  point  of  fact  the  spirit  of  resistance, 
which  he  displayed  against  the  flagitious  practices 
of  Governor  Hastings,  was  perfectly  consistent  with 
the  hatred  of  oppression,  and  the  love  of  his  coun- 
try, and  the  zeal  for  the  reformation  of  public  abuses, 
and  the  arraignment  of  public  criminals,  which  might 
have  been  expected  from  the  author  of  Junius.  The 
private  motives,  by  which  it  is  asserted  that  he  was 
influenced  in  the  prosecution  of  Mr.  Hastings,  may 
or  may  not  have  been  his  primary  object  or  an  ad- 
ditional inducement  —  I  shall  not  stop  to  enquire 
into  the  fact,  till  it  has  been  proved  that  there  was 
no  foundation  whatever  for  the  charges  against  the 
Governor ;  but  I  will  not  admit  that  Sir  Philip  Fran- 
cis in  this  momentous  prosecution  shewed  either 
any  inconsistency  with  the  character  of  Junius,  or 
any  dereliction  of  public  principle,  or  any  want  of 
public  virtue.  It  may  often  happen  in  the  events 
of  life  that  the  private  feelings  of  an  individual 
prompt  him  to  take  the  very  part,  which  his  public 
spirit  would  without  that  stimulus  require  from  him. 
The  only  argument,  by  which  Lord  Byron  maintains 
that  Sir  Philip  Francis  was  not  "  an  immaculate 
public  character,"  is  that  "  he  had  his  price  and  \vas 
gagged  by  being  sent  to  India;"  but  this  argument 
assumes  his  identity  with  Junius,  which  I  deny. 
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6.  If  the  maxim  of  Lord  Byron  were  true,  "  that 
a  political  writer,  and  one  who  descends  to  personal- 
ities such  as  disgrace  Junius,  should  be  immaculate 
as  a  public,  as  well  as  a  private  character,"  the  press 
would  never  groan  under  the  weight  of  political 
writings,  and  the  Houses  of  Parliament  would  have 
very  few  speakers,  and  Lord  Erskine  and  Mr.  Fox 
and  many  others,  who  possessed  more  public  than 
private  virtue,  should  not  have  championed  public 
rights  or  redressed  public  wrongs. 

7.  His  Lordship  remarks  that  "  Mathias's  book, 
The  Pursuits  of  Literature,  now  almost  a  dead  let- 
ter, had  once  a  great  fame."     The  nature  of  the 
work,  consisting   of  short  sketches  of  public  and 
private  characters,  in  the  shape  of  notes  to  a  poem, 
was  such  that  its  popularity  could  not  be  expected 
to  live  very  long ;  it  is  still  read  by  scholars  ;  and 
would  continue  to  be  read,  like  Junius,  with  the 
same  avidity  by  readers  of  every  class,  if  it  had  ri- 
valled Junius   in   merit.     His   Lordship   declares 
"  that  many  of  the   Newspapers  of  the   day   are 
written  as  well  as  Junius."     He  has  not  referred  to 
one  Newspaper,  and  most  certain  it  is  that  Junius 
has  survived  them  all ;  'his  laurels  wear  well  for 
they  were  dearly  earned;'  his  monument  remains, 
for  it  was  the  labour  of  his  own  hands;  a  more 
permanent  glory  invests  his  fictitious  name  than 
any  political  writer  has  obtained  under  a  real  sig- 
nature; his  works  were  admired  by  his   contem- 
poraries, and  will  continue  to  command  the  admi- 
ration of  the  latest  posterity,  for  their  intellectual 
merits  and  their  rhetorical  beauties  —  the  whole  na- 
tion, (except  those  who  had  experienced  the  weight 
of  his  pen,  or  who  had  earned  and  expected  his 
public  animadversion,  with  their  connections  and 
dependencies,)  trumpeted  his  applause,  and  even 
now  the  sound  reveberates  in  our  ears. 
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XVIII.  Junins  says,  when  he  is  writing  to  Wilkes, 
"  I  am  overcome  with  the  slavery  of  writing"    Mr. 
Taylor  p.  382.  cites  this  as  an  example  of  the  col- 
loquial   language  in  which  Junius   indulges,  and 
which  Mr.  T.  discovers  in  the  writings  of  Sir  Philip 
Francis.     But  though  I  do  not  remember  on  what 
occasion  Sir  Philip  has  used  such  a  phrase,  nor  how 
many  years  subsequently  to  the  last  Letter  of  Junius 
he  has  used  it,  the  example  may  be  fairly  turned 
into  a  weapon  against  his  claims ;  for  it  is  unnatu- 
ral to  suppose  that  such  a  phrase  would  fall  from 
the  pen  of  one,  who  had  at  the  time  in  question 
been  for  upwards  of  twenty  years,  and  was  still  em- 
ployed  as  a  Secretary  or  as  a  Clerk.      Writing 
could  not  be  so  irksome  to  him  ;  nor  could  it  be 
irksome  to  Burke,  whose  pen  was  so  incessantly 
at  work,  though  it  might  'be  irksome  to  General 
Lee  or  to  Lord  George  Sackville.     But  it  is  possi- 
ble that  Sir  Philip  might,   either  by  mere  coinci- 
dence with  Junius,  or  by  imitation  of  him,  use  such 
a  phrase  and  feel  the  truth  of  the  idea,  after  his 
return  from  a  high  station  in  India,  when  he  had 
forgotten,  or  was  willing  to  forget,  the  secretary- 
ships and  clerkships  of  his  youth. 

XIX.  "  And  in  evident  mistakes,  wherein  they 
differ  from  all  other  people,  they  still  agree  with 
each  other.     Junius  says  in  the  MS.  from  which 
our  engraved  fac-simile  is  taken,  *  You  shall  en- 
deavor to  restore  annual  Parliaments : '  and  again, 
*  I  will  endeavor,   (and  if  I  live,  will  assuredly  at- 
tempt it,)  to  convince  the  English  nation/     If  it 
had  not  been  seen  in  the  original  Letter,  this  pecu- 
liarity would  have  remained  unknown ;  for  being 
so   glaringly   improper,  it   was   corrected  by   the 
printer  in  the  first  edition.     The  same  cause  has 
prevented  it  from  very  frequently  appearing  in  the 
works  of  Sir  Philip  Francis ;  but  in  the  Observations 
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on  Mr.  Hastings' s  Narrative,  printed  in  1786.,  we 
find  at  p.  15.,  '  The  artifices  imputed  to  him,  by 
which  he  is  said  to  have  endeavored  to  elude  pay- 
ment,' at  p.  20.,  *  J  endeavor  to  fulfil  your  orders,' 
and  at  p.  58.,  '  The  odium  of  a  vindictive,  sangui- 
nary character,  which  the  narrative  endeavors  to 
fix,'  etc.  The  repetition  of  the  error  in  all  these 
cases  proves  that  it  was  not  accidental.  Again, 
Junius  says  to  Lord  Mansfield,  '  I  feel  for  human 
nature,  when  1  see  a  man  gifted  as  you  are,  descend 
to  such  vile  practise,'  Edn.  1772.  (1,230.)  Sir  Phi- 
lip Francis  on  March  7,  1786.  in  moving  an  amend- 
ment to  the  India  Bill  of  1784.,  says  p.  63.  '  Of 

*  the  present  Minister  I  am  ready  to  submit  that  so 
'  base  a  practise  is  not  to  be  suspected ; '  at  p.  70. 
he  mentions  '  the  practise  and  the  wisdom  of  Eng- 
land ever  since  Parliaments  had  a  being,'  and  in  his 
admirable  Speech  on  the  Revenue  Charge,  pub- 
lished in  1787.  he  speaks  p.  108.  of  '  a  principle 

*  the  most  profligate,  the  most  corrupt,  the  most 
'  dangerous,  —  I  will  not  say  that  ever  was  avowed, 

*  for  no  man  ever  avowed  such  a  principle  before,  — 
'  but,  that  ever  was  admitted  into  the  practise  of 
'  any  Government.'    In  writings  so  correct  as  those 
of  Junius,  and  with  men  so  well  educated  as  Sir 
Philip  Francis,  these  partial  aberrations  from  the 
right  road  are  the  more  singular :  and  for  my  own 
part,  I  think  that  they  alone  are  sufficient  to  settle 
the  controversy."     Mr.  Taylor  p.  380. 

Mr.  T.  in  p.  137-9.  smiles  at  the  advocate  for 
Burke,  when  the  latter  says  certain  *  specimens  of 
inverted  construction*  in  Burke,  corresponding  to 
the  style  of  Junius,  would  be  wholly  satisfactory  to 
his  mind.  And  yet  the  said  advocate  might  fairly 
retort  on  Mr.  Taylor,  who  attaches  so  much  and  too 
much  importance  to  these  orthographical  mistakes 
common  to  Junius  and  Sir  Philip  Francis.  A  sin- 
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gle  instance  of  such  mistakes  occurring  in  any  wri- 
ter of  the  same  period  is  sufficient  to  overturn  Mr. 
Taylor's  argument,  and  such  an  instance  may,  no 
doubt,  be  found,  if  it  be  worth  while  to  search  for  it. 
In  the  present  day  indeed  Mr.  Valpy  uniformly 
prints  '  endearor'  for  '  endeavour,'  and  rejects  the 
u  in  all  cases.  Mr.  Taylor  does  not  seem  to  be 
aware  that  in  those  early  days,  when  Junius  wrote, 
the  same  writer  often  differs  from  himself  in  his  or- 
thography even  in  the  same  Letter.  I  found  this  to 
be  the  case  in  respect  to  some  Letters  of  General 
Lee,  of  which  the  originals  were  laid  before  me 
through  the  kindness  of  a  friend. 

XX.  Had  the  Author  of  Junius  drawn  as  much 
wisdom  from  life,  as  he  did  from  books, — had  he  been 
accustomed  to  the  busy  hum  of  men,  —  had  he  fre- 
quented the  crowded  halls  of  nobles,  —  had  he  often 
championed  popular  rights  in  multitudinous  assem- 
blies, the  harsher  features  of  his  mind  would  have 
been  gradually  softened ;  cunning  would  have  taught 
him  the  necessity  of  pretending  to  feel  human  sym- 
pathies, if  his  heart  had  not  been  opened  to  generous 
sensibilities ;  he  would  have  maintained  his  opinions 
though  in  a  more  subdued  tone,  with  the  same  in- 
tellectual energy;  he  would  have  still  pursued  the 
public  criminals,  but  would  have  not  forgotten  what 
was  due  to  public  decorum ;  the  courtesies  of  society 
would  have  been  generally  observed,  and  some  kind 
of  specious  respect  would  have  been  habitually 
shewn  to  noble  rank,  and  elevated  station,  and  com- 
manding influence,  and  high  reputation,  and  pro- 
fessional fame,  and  sacred  royalty.  Junius  is  the 
only  well-educated  writer,  who  seems  not  in  these 
points  to  have  been  actuated  by  the  ordinary  feelings 
of  mankind ;  and  how  shall  we  account  for  this  per- 
fect independence  of  mind  and  this  reckless  heart 
of  steel,  except  by  supposing  him  to  have  been  par- 
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ticularly  circumstanced,  to  have  been  placed  in  un- 
avoidable seclusion,  or  to  have  indulged  in  solitary 
majesty  ?  If,  then,  there  be  any  force  in  this  argu- 
ment, (and  there  may  not  be  much,)  it  operates 
against  the  claims  made  for  Burke  and  Sir  Philip 
Francis,  while  it  strongly  favours  the  pretensions 
of  Lloyd. 

XXI.  Junius  gives  to  us  the  notion  of  a  writer 
not  early  trained  to  habits  of  composition,  not  much 
accustomed  to  deliver  his  opinions  in  public,  through 
the  press ;  and  if  there  be  any  weight  in  this  argu- 
ment, it  militates  in  some  measure  against  the 
claims  of  Sir  Philip  Francis,  and  most  strongly 
against  the  claims  of  Burke.  The  understanding 
of  Junius  belonged  to  the  highest  order  of  intellect ; 
but  it  had  not  been  well  and  constantly  exercised 
by  free  discussions,  in  the  intimacy  of  social  life, 
with  kindred  spirits,  and  therefore  it  was  not  capa- 
ble of  exerting  its  fullest  powers.  His  thoughts 
were  more  profound  than  comprehensive ;  he  could 
seize  a  single  topic,  and  handle  it  with  greater  effect 
than  any  other  man,  but  he  could  not  grasp  a  vast 
subject ;  he  could  lay  his  finger  on  the  central  point, 
but  could  not  span  the  ample  circumference ;  he  saw 
distinctly  the  column  before  his  eyes,  but  his  vision 
was  not  enlarged  enough  to  enable  him  to  form  a 
correct  judgment  on  the  fair  proportions  of  an  ex- 
tensive building,  surveying  with  mechanical  preci- 
sion the  height  and  the  breadth  of  every  separate 
part,  and  with  a  master's  knowledge  the  harmony  of 
the  entire  structure.  Now,  while  Burke  had,  like 
Junius,  a  microscopic  eye,  he  at  the  game  time  al- 
ways took  a  wide  and  extensive  view  of  the  subjects, 
which  came  under  his  discussion,  and  he  in  this  re- 
spect leaves  Junius  at  an  immeasurable  distance. 
Burke  analyses  his  topics  with  the  skill  of  science, 
pursues  them  with  the  penetration  of  philosophy, 
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details  them  with  the  fidelity  of  history,  illustrates 
them  with  the  diligence  of  criticism,  and  impresses 
the  reader  with  the  strongest  admiration  of  his  ample 
and  capacious  and  comprehensive  and  universal 
mind.  Junius  exerts  his  mightiest  efforts,  and  ap- 
parently exhausts  himself,  like  a  brilliant  flame  con- 
sumed in  its  own  ebullition:  Burke  displays  his 
energies  without  losing  his  power ;  like  the  luminary 
of  day,  retiring  in  golden  splendour,  his  *  globe  of 
light  looking  larger  as  he  sets.' 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

your  respectful  Servant, 

E.  H.  BARKER, 

Thetfard,  Febr.  I,  1827. 


H 
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THE  CLAIMS 

or 

SIR   PHILIP   FRANCIS 

TO   THE 

AUTHORSHIP  OF  JUNIUS  DISPROVED, 
In  a  Letter  addressed  to  Godfrey  Higgins  Esq. 


Dear  Sir, 

Accept  this  offering  of  respect  from  a  friend,  who 
admires  your  love  of  literature,  your  public  princi- 
ples, your  moral  worth,  your  social  qualities,  your 
generous  spirit,  and  your  frank  and  manly  and  in- 
dependent character. 

II.  "  The  impression  produced  by  a  well-written 
pamphlet,"  (Mr.  Taylor's,)  says  Dr.  Parr  in  a  Let- 
ter, which  has  been  already  laid  before  the  public 
"  and  an  elaborate  critique  on  it  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  still  direct  the  national  faith  towards  Sir 
Philip  Francis.  He  was  too  proud  to  tell  a  lie,  and 
he  disclaimed  the  work.  He  was  too  vain  to  refuse 
celebrity,  which  he  was  conscious  of  deserving.  He 
was  too  intrepid  to  shrink,  when  danger  had  nearly 
passed  by.  He  was  too  irascible  to  keep  the  secret, 
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l>y  the  publication  of  which  he  at  this  time  of  day 
could  injure  no  party  with  which  he  is  connected, 
nor  any  individual  for  whom  he  cared.     Besides, 
dear  Sir,  we  have  many  books  of  his  writings  upon 
many  subjects,  and  all  of  them  stamped  with  the 
same  character  of  mind.  Their  general  lexis,  (as  we 
say  in  Greek,)  has  no  resemblance  to  the  lexis  of 
Junius  ;  and  the  resemblance  in  particulars  can  have 
far  less  weight  than  the  resemblance  of  which  there 
is  no  vestige.     Francis  uniformly  writes  English. 
There  is  Gallicism  in  Junius.     Francis  is  furious, 
but  not  malevolent.     Francis  is  never  cool,  and  Ju- 
nius is  seldom  ardent."     In  another  letter,  which 
has  also  been  laid  before  the  public,  Dr.  Parr  says : 
—  "  We  must  all  grant  that  a  strong  case  has  been 
made  out  for  Francis ;  but  I  could  set  up  very  stout 
objections  to  those  claims.     It  was  not  in  his  na- 
ture to  keep  a  secret.     He  would  have  told  it  from 
vanity,  or  from  his  courage,  or  from  his  patriotism. 
His  bitterness,  his  vivacity,  his  acuteness  are  stamped 
in  characters  very  peculiar  upon  many  publications 
that  bear  his  name ;  and  very  faint  indeed  is  their 
resemblance  to  the  spirit,  and,  in  an  extended  sense 
of  the  word,  to  the  style  of  Junius." 

Mr.  Taylor  will  have  serious  difficulty  in  answer- 
ing these  objections  to  his  hypothesis,  made  by  such 
a  master  of  style,  such  a  judge  of  composition,  and 
such  an  anatomist  of  the  human  heart  as  Dr.  Parr. 
But,  whilst  I  have  been  accustomed  to  place  the 
greatest  confidence  in  the  critical  discernment  and 
accuracy  of  Dr.  Parr,  candour  obliges  me  to  own 
what  my  enlightened  friend,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Crombie 
has  been  so  good  as  to  communicate  to  me  by  a 
Letter  dated  York  Terrace,  London,  Febr.  5,  1827. : 
—  "  In  your  Letter  to  G.  H.  Esq.  you  state  it  as  the 
opinion  of  Dr.  Parr,  that  there  is  Gallicism  in  Ju- 
nius. I  have  devoted  considerable  attention  to  the 
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idioms  of  the  P^nglish  language,  and  have  had  the  cu- 
riosity to  read  more  than  one  half  of  the  first  volume 
of  Junius,  since  I  received  your  Letters  ;  but  I  have 
not  detected  any   Gallicism.     It  is  possible,  how- 
ever, though  I  am  inclined  to  doubt  the  fact,  that 
such  improprieties  may  occasionally  occur.     It  is 
singular,  however,  if  this  be  the  fact,  that  he  should 
have  written  half  a  volume  without  transgressing. 
This  is  not  the  case  with  Hume,  in  whom  some  Gal- 
licisms are  perpetually  recurring;  nor  in  Dugald 
Stewart,  who  in  one  particular  expression  uniformly, 
I  believe,  employs  a  Scotticism.     In  the  other  cha- 
racteristics of  the  two  writers  I  quite  concur  in  opi- 
nion with  Dr.  Parr."     On  Hume's  Gallicisms  I  have 
cited  some  remarks  of  Johnson.     James  Elphinston 
published  Animadversions  upon  Elements  of  Criti-* 
cism,  calculated  equally  for  the  Benefit  of  that  cele- 
brated Work,  and  the  Improvement  of  the  English 
Style,  with  an   Appendix  upon  Scotticisms,  Lond. 
1771.  8°.     There  is  also  a  Work  by  Dr.  James 
Beattie,  though  it  was  published  without  any  name, 
with  the   following  title,  Scotticisms  arranged  in 
Alphabetical  Order,  Designed  to  Correct  Improprie- 
ties of  Speech  and  Writing,  Edinb.  1787. 12°.  pp.  121. 
In  a  Letter  dated  July  20th,  Dr.  Crombie  says :  — 
"  I  should  like  much  to  have  seen  how  Dr.  Johnson 
could  prove  that  the  structure  of  Hume's  English  is 
French.    He  is  chargeable  with  a  few  French  idioms 
in  certain  forms  of  expression ;  but  I  consider  the 
structure  of  his  sentences  to  be  more  accordant  with 
the  genuine  English  style    than  Dr.  Johnson's." 
July  31st.  "  Beattie's  List  of  Scotticisms  is  very  de- 
fective :  Sir  John  Sinclair  errs  on  the  contrary  side, 
rejecting  English  expressions  as  Scottish  idioms." 
It  is  probable  that  either  Johnson  spoke  vaguely,  or 
Boswell  reported  incorrectly.     Dr.  Crombie,  in  an 
interesting  work  entitled  A  Treatise  on  the  Etymo- 
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logy  and  Syntax  of  the  English  Language,  Edn.  2d. 
1809.,  has  noticed  the  following  Gallicisms  in 
Hume,  p.  380.  "  '  He  neglected  to  profit  of  this 
occurrence.'  This  phraseology  occurs  frequently 
in  Hume.  '  To  profit  of  is  a  Gallicism;  it  ought 
to  be  '  profit  by  this  occurrence.'  (P.  415.  '  For 
what  chiefly  deters  the  sons  of  science  and  philoso- 
phy from  reading  the  Bible,  and  profiting  of  that 
lecture,  but  the  stumbling-block  of  absolute  inspira- 
tion?' Geddes.  '  To  profit  of  is  a  Gallicism;  it 
should  be,  '  profiting  by.') "  P.  418.  "  '  The  reso- 
lution was  not  the  less  fixed,  that  the  secret  was  as 
yet  communicated  to  very  few,  either  in  the  French 
or  English  court.'  This  passage  from  Hume  I  have 
not  been  able  to  find.  Priestley  observes  that  it 
involves  a  Gallicism,  the  word  that  being  used  in- 
stead of  as.  If  the  meaning  intended  be  that  some 
circumstances,  previously  mentioned,  had  not  shaken 
the  resolution,  because  the  secret  was  as  yet  known 
to  few,  then  Priestley's  observation  is  correct,  and 
the  word  as  should  be  substituted  for  that,  to  express 
the  cause  of  the  firmness.  But,  if  the  author  in- 
tended to  say,  that  the  very  partial  discovery  of  the 
secret  had  not  shaken  the  resolution,  the  clause  is 
then  perfectly  correct.  According  to  the  former 
phraseology,  the  circumstance  subjoined  operated 
as  a  cause,  preventing  the  resolution  from  being 
shaken ;  according  to  the  latter,  it  had  no  effect,  or 
produced  no  change  of  the  previous  determination. 
In  other  words,  the  less  fixed  that  implies  that  the 
subject  of  the  following  clause  did  not  affect  that  of 
the  preceding;  the  less  fixed  as  denotes  that  the  lat- 
ter circumstance  contributed  to  the  production  of 
the  former.  As  it  is  obvious  that  in  such  examples 
the  definite  article  may  refer  either  to  the  antece- 
dent, or  the  subsequent  clause,  the  distinction 
here  specified,  should,  for  the  sake  of  perspicuity, 
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be  carefully  observed."  It  should  seem  that  ir  wji- 
a  general  idea  that  the  style  of  Hume  was  not  Eng- 
lish ;  for  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  Anecdotes  ofjinnus. 
to  which  is  prefixed  the  King's  lieply,  without  any 
date  of  the  year,  but  published  at  Southampton, 
with  an  advertisement  at  the  beginning,  statint; 
that  the  Anecdotes  were  collected  in  1771.,  I  find 
these  words  p.  46. :  —  "  An  other  passage  (in  Burkc's 
life)  still  more  exceptionable,  is  the  publication 
of  his  pamphlet  entitled  Considerations  on  the  Causes 
of  the  present  Discontents :  in  which  it  is  objected 
against  him  by  some  that  he  has  farily  thrown 
off  the  mask  of  the  patriot,  and  exposed  the  bare 
face  of  the  partisan.  To  this  we  cannot  altoge- 
ther subscribe,  though  certain  it  is  that  the  differ- 
ence  of  sentiment,  with  regard  to  immaterial  cir- 
cumstances, affected  by  our  popular  patriots,  like 
the  hair-breadth  distinctions  of  polemical  divines, 
have  rather  served  to  perplex  the  general  cause  of 
debate,  and  puzzle  the  disputants,  than  to  clear  up 
or  enforce  the  main  point  of  dispute.  Thus  this 
spirited  and  elaborate  discussion  of  public  grievances, 
by  its  authors  dissenting  in  particulars  from  the 
mode  of  relief  proposed  by  others,  produced  a  futile 
altercation ;  a  war  of  words  with  a  woman,  more 
profuse  in  their  utterance  than  accurate  in  their  use. 
But  she  was  popular  —  she  was  distinguishedly 
called  the  Female  Historian  —  and  as  such  had  been 
long  spoken  of  with  recommendatory  respect  in  a 
great  assembly  by  the  pompous,  patriotic  peer  we 
have  so  often  mentioned ;  a  lord  just  as  capable  a 
critic,  as  the  lady  is  an  author.  The  Earl  of  Chat- 
ham, however,  has  declared,  and  that  in  a  manner 
which  no  gentleman  will  contradict,  that  Mrs.  Ma- 
caulay  is  a  most  excellent  writer ;  and  who,  that 
knows  how  well  his  Lordship  writes  himself,  will 
dare  to  doubt  it,  except  those  who  affect  to  lament. 
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that  of  the  two  most  favourite  Histories  of  this 
country,  the  one  was  penned  by  a  man,  who  was  a 
perfect  stranger  to  the  idiom  of  the  English  tongue, 
and  the  other  by  a  woman  equally  so  to  the  grammar 
of  any  language  whatever?  But  the  male  is  a  Scotch 
philosopher,  and  the  female  an  English  patriot ;  cir- 
cumstances, which  with  their  respective  parties,  co- 
ver, like  charity,  a  multitude  of  sins,  whether  against 
loyalty,  grammar,  or  common  sense." 

III.  "  It  remains  to  consider  the  claim  of  Sir 
Philip  Francis.  This  has  been  ably  brought  for- 
ward in  two  pamphlets,  intituled,  A  Discovery  of 
the  Author  of  the  Letters  ofjunius,  founded  on  such 
Evidence  and  Illustrations,  as  explain  all  the  Myste- 
rious Circumstances  and  apparent  Contradictions 
which  have  contributed  to  the  Concealment  of  this 
'  most  important  Secret  of  our  Times'  And,  The 
Identity  of  Junius-with  a  distinguished  Living  Cha- 
racter established:  including  the  Supplement,  con- 
sisting of  Fac-similes  of  Hand-writing,  and  other 
Illustrations.  (Printed  for  Taylor  and  Hessey  in 
Fleet-street.)  The  external  evidence,  produced  in 
these  pamphlets  in  favour  of  Sir  Philip  Francis,  is 
very  strong :  —  so  strong,  perhaps,  that,  if  he  had 
been  tried  upon  it  for  a  libel,  and  the  case  had  rested 
upon  the  facts,  from  which  this  evidence  is  formed, 
the  judge  would  have  directed  the  jury  to  find  him 
guilty.  But  the  internal  evidence  against  him,  from 
the  inequality  of  his  acknowledged  writings,  is  also 
very  strong  :  if  the  able  author  of  the  article  Junius 
in  the  Edinburgh  Review  for  Nov.  1817.  had  not 
professed  a  different  opinion,  the  present  writer 
would  have  pronounced  it  decisive.  That  respect- 
able writer  produces  several  passages  from  the 
works,  of  which  Sir  Philip  was  certainly  the  author, 
and  finds  in  them  a  similar  tone  and  equal  merit. 
With  due  deference  to  his  authority,  the  Remini- 
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scent  begs  leave  to  think  that,  if  these  passages  shew 
that  Sir  Philip  was  no  mean  writer,  they  also  prove 
that  he  was  not  Junius.  To  bring  the  question  to 
a  direct  issue,  are  the  glow  and  loftiness  discernible 
in  every  page  of  Junius,  once  visible  in  any  of  these 
extracts  ?  Where  do  we  find  in  the  writings  of  Sir 
Philip,  those  thoughts  that  breathe,  those  words 
that  burn,  which  Junius  scatters  in  every  page  ?  a 
single  drop  of  the  cobra  capetta,  which  falls  from 
Junius  so  often  ?  The  advocates  of  the  claim  hi 
favour  of  Sir  Philip  urge,  as  a  strong  circumstance 
in  its  support,  that  without  family,  without  patro- 
nage, without  any  one  pretension  to  the  notice  of 
the  King  or  the  Minister,  he  was  suddenly  raised 
from  an  obscure  seat  in  the  War-Office,  to  a  situa- 
tion of  dignity  and  emolument,  which  a  nobleman 
would  be  happy  to  procure  for  his  son.  This,  they 
say,  shews  that  something  was  attached  to  Sir  Phi- 
lip Francis,  which  rendered  the  purchase  of  him,  at 
that  time,  even  at  a  very  high  price,  an  object  to 
Government.  Now  at  the  critical  moment,  in  which 
Sir  Philip  was  thus  promoted,  Junius  ceased  to 
write:  —  this,  they  conclude,  makes  it  highly  pro- 
bable that  the  silence  of  Junius  was  purchased  by 
the  promotion  of  Sir  Philip.*  But  this  is  open  to 
several  observations.  In  all  his  correspondence 
with  Woodfall,  Junius  describes  himself, — and  very 
unaffectedly,  —  as  a  man  of  fortune,  mixing  at  large 
with  the  world;  and  promises  to  indemnify  him 

*  "  The  Reminiscent  has  been  informed  by  the  present  (1824.) 
Bishop  of  Durham  that  Sir  Philip  owed  the  continuance  of  his 
seat  in  the  War-Office,  to  the  kindness  of  Lord  Harrington,  the 
prelate's  brother  ;  and  that  Sir  Philip's  appointment  in  India  was 
chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  due  to  his  Lordship's  recommendation  of 
him  to  Lord  North.  After  this,  —  if  we  consider  how  Junius 
wrote  of  Lord  Harrington,  we  cannot  be  surprised  that,  if  Sir 
Philip  were  the  author  of  Junius's  Letters,  he  should  wish  it  to 
be  unknown." 
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against  any  pecuniary  loss,  which  he  might  sustain 
in  consequence  of  any  prosecution  for  the  Letters, 
leaving  him,  however,  to  abide  its  other  conse- 
quences. Nothing  of  this  is  reconcileable  with  the 
situation  of  Sir  Philip  Francis  at  the  time,  when 
these  Letters  appeared.  —  It  should  be  added  that 
Sir  Philip  was  then  very  young.  Junius  had  evi- 
dently been  a  great  constitutional  reader :  does  Sir 
Philip  appear  to  have  been  such  from  any  of  his 
writings,  even  the  latest?  But  to  bring  the  matter 
at  once  to  issue,  we  shall  transcribe  from  the  article 
on  Junius,  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  a  passage  from 
a  publication,  in  which  Sir  Philip  attacks  Lord 
Thurlow,  —  then,  insert  a  passage,  in  which  Junius 
attacks  Lord  Mansfield.  We  request  our  readers 
will  compare  them ;  and  afterwards  compare  the  ex- 
tract from  Junius  with  the  passage  on  Hyder  Ally's 
invasion  of  the  Carnatic,  transcribed  from  one  of 
Mr.  Burke's  Speeches,  in  a  future  part  of  this  pub- 
lication. Will  he  not  find  the  inferiority  of  Sir 
Philip  so  great,  as  to  render  it  impossible  that  he 
should  have  been  the  author  of  Junius's  Letters  ?  On 
the  other  hand,  will  he  not  find  the  difference,  we 
do  not  say  in  the  styles,  but  in  the  minds  of  Junius 
and  Burke,  to  be  such  as  to  render  it  quite  evident 
that  Burke  and  Junius  are  not  the  same  person  ? 

Sir  Philip  Francis's  Character  of  Lord  Thurlow. 

*  It  is  well  known  that  a  gross  and  public  insult  had 
been  offered  to  the  memory  of  General  Clavering  and 
Colonel  Monson,  by  a  person  of  high  rank  in  this 
country.  He  was  happy,  when  he  heard  that  his  name 
was  included  in  it  with  their's.  So  highly  did  he  re- 
spect the  character  of  those  men,  that  he  deemed  it 
an  honour  to  share  in  the  injustice  it  had  suffered.  It 
was  in  compliance  with  the  forms  of  the  House,  and 
not  to  shelter  himself,  or  out  of  tenderness  to  the 
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'  party,  that  he  forbore  to  name  him.  He  meant  to  de- 
'  scribe  him  so  exactly,  that  he  could  not  be  mistaken. 
'  He  declared  in  his  place,  in  a  great  assembly,  and  in 
'  the  course  of  a  grave  deliberation,  that  it  would  have 
'  been  happy  for  this  country,  if  General  Clavering,  Co- 
'  lonel  Monson,  and  Mr.  Francis  had  been  drowned  in 
'  their  passage  to  India.  If  this  poor  and  spiteful  in- 
'  vective  had  been  uttered  by^  man  of  no  consequence 
'  or  repute,  by  any  light,  trifling,  inconsiderate  person , 
'  by  a  Lord  of  the  Bedchamber,  for  example,  or  any  of 
'  the  other  silken  Barons  of  modern  days,  he  should  have 
'  heard  it  with  indifference.  But,  when  it  was  seriously 
'  urged  and  deliberately  insisted  on  by  a  grave  Lord  of 
'  Parliament  —  by  a  Judge  —  by  a  man  of  ability  and 
'  eminence  in  his  profession,  whose  personal  disposition 
'  was  serious,  who  carried  gravity  to  sternness,  and  stern- 
'  ness  to  ferocity,  it  could  not  be  received  with  indiffer- 

*  ence,  or  answered  without  resentment.     Such  a  man 
'  would  be  thought  to  have  inquired  before  he  pro- 
'  nounced.    From  his  mouth  a  reproach  was  a  sentence, 
'  an  invective  was  a  judgment.     The  accidents  of  life, 

•  and  not  any  original  distinction  that  he  knew  of,  had 
'  placed  him  too  high,  and  himself  at  too  great  a  dis- 
'  tance  from  him,  to  admit  of  any  other  answer  than  a 
'  public  defiance,  for  General  Clavering,  for  Colonel 
'  Monson,  and  for  himself.    This  was  not  a  party-ques- 
'  tion,  nor  should  it  be  left  to  so  feeble  an  advocate  as 
'  he  was,  to  support  it.    The  friends  and  fellow-soldiers 
'  of  General  Clavering  and  Colonel  Monson  would  as- 
'  sist  him  in  defending  their  memory.     He  demanded 
'  and  expected  the  support  of  every  man  of  honour  in 
'  that  House,  and  in  the  kingdom.    What  character  was 
'  safe,  if  slander  was  permitted  to  attack  the  reputation 
'  of  two  of  the  most  honourable  and  virtuous  men,  that 
'  ever  were  employed,  or  ever  perished  in  the  service  of 
'  their  country  ?     He  knew  that  the  authority  of  this 
'  man  was  not  without  weight ;  but  he  had  an  infinitely 
'  higher  authority  to  oppose  it.     He  had  the  happiness 
'  of  hearing  the  merits  of  General  Clavering  and  Colo- 
f  nel  Monson  acknowledged  and  applauded  in  terms,  to 
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'  which  he  was  not  at  liberty  to  do  more  than  to  allude  : 

'  they  were  rapid  and  expressive.    He  must  not  venture 

:  to  repeat,  lest  he  should  do  them  injustice,  or  violate 

the  forms  of  respect,  where  essentially  he  owed  and 

felt  the  most.     But   he  was   sufficiently  understood. 

The  generous  sensations,  that  animate  the  Royal  mind, 

were  easily  distinguished  from  those,  which  rankled  in 

the  heart  of  that  person,  who  was  supposed  to  be  the 

keeper  of  the  Royal  conscience.* 

Extract  from  the  Letter  of  Junius  to  Lord  Mansfield. 

'  You  will  not  question  my  veracity,  when  I  assure 
you  that  it  has  not  been  owing  to  any  particular  respect 
for  your  person,  that  I  have  abstained  from  you  so  long. 
Besides  the  distress  and  danger,  with  which  the  press 
is  threatened,  when  your  Lordship  is  party,  and  the 
party  is  to  be  judge,  1  confess  I  have  been  deterred  by 
the  difficulty  of  the  task.  Our  language  has  no  term 
of  reproach,  the  mind  has  no  idea  of  detestation,  which 
has  not  already  been  happily  applied  to  you  and  ex- 
hausted. Ample  justice  has  been  done  by  abler  pens 
than  mine  to  the  separate  merits  of  your  life  and  cha- 
racter. Let  it  be  my  humble  office  to  collect  the  scat- 
tered sweets,  till  their  united  virtue  tortures  the  sense. 
Permit  me  to  begin  with  paying  a  just  tribute  to  Scotch 
sincerity,  wherever  I  find  it.  I  own  I  am  not  apt  to 
confide  in  the  professions  of  gentlemen  of  that  coun- 
try, and  when  they  smile,  I  feel  an  involuntary  emotion 
to  guard  myself  against  mischief.  With  this  general 
opinion  of  an  ancient  nation,  I  always  thought  it  much 
to  your  Lordship's  honour,  that  in  your  earlier  days 
you  were  but  little  infected  with  the  prudence  of  your 
country.  You  had  some  original  attachments,  which 
you  took  every  proper  opportunity  to  acknowledge. 
The  liberal  spirit  of  youth  prevailed  over  your  native 
discretion.  Your  zeal  in  the  cause  of  an  unhappy 
Prince  was  expressed  with  the  sincerity  of  wine,  and 
some  of  the  solemnities  of  religion.  This  I  conceive 
is  the  most  amiable  point  of  view,  in  which  your  cha- 
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racter  has  appeared.  Like  atv  honest  man,  you 
that  part  in  politics,  which  might  have  been  expected 
from  your  birth,  education,  country,  and  connexions. 
There  was^something  generous  in  your  attachment  to 
the  banished  House  of  .Stuart.  We  lament  the  mis- 
takes of  a  good  man,  and  do  not  begin  to  detest  him 
until  he  affects  to  renounce  his  principles.  Why  did 
you  not.  adhere  to  that  loyalty  you  once  professed  ? 
Why  did  you  not  follow  the  example  of  your  worthy 
brother  ?  With  him  you  might  have  shared  in  the  ho- 
nour of  the  Pretender's  confidence  —  with  him  you 
might  have  preserved  the  integrity  of  your  character,- 
and  England,  I  think,  might  have  spared  you  without 
regret.  Your  friends  will  say,  perhaps,  that,  although 
you  deserted  the  fortune  of  your  liege  Lord,  you  have 
adhered  firmly  to  the  principles,  which  drove  his  father 
from  the  throne  j  —  that  without  openly  supporting 
the  person,  you  have  done  essential  service  to  the 
cause,  and  consoled  yourself  for  the  loss  of  a  favorites 
family,  by  reviving  and  establishing  the  maxims  of  their 
government.  This  is  the  way,  in  which  a  Scotchman's 
understanding  corrects  the  errors  of  his  heart.  My 
Lord,  I  acknowledge  the  truth  of  the  defence,  and  can 
trace  it  through  all  your  conduct.  I  see  through  your 
whole  life  one  uniform  plan  to  enlarge  the  power  of 
the  crown,  at  the  expense  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject. 
To  this  object  your  thoughts,  words,  and  actions,  have 
been  constantly  directed.  In  contempt  or  ignorance  of 
the  common  law  of  England,  you  have  made  it  your 
study  to  introduce  into  the  Court,  where  you  preside, 
maxims  of  jurisprudence  unknown  to  Englishmen. 
The  Roman  code,  the  law  of  nations,  and  the  opinion 
of  foreign  civilians,  are  your  perpetual  theme  ;  —  but 
who  ever  heard  you  mention  Magna  Charta,  or  the 
Bill  of  Rights  with  approbation  or  respect  ?  By  such 
treacherous  arts,  the  noble  simplicity  and  the  spirit  of 
our  laws  were  first  corrupted.  The  Norman  conquest 
was  not  complete  until  Norman  lawyers  had  introduced 
their  laws,  and  reduced  slavery  to  a  system.  This  one 
leading  principle  directs  your  interpretation  of  the 
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*  laws,  and  accounts  for  your  treatment  of  Juries.     It  is 
'  not  in  political  questions  only,  (for  there  the  courtier 
'  might  be  forgiven,)  but  let  the  cause  be  what  it  may, 
'  your  understanding  is  equally  on  the  rack,  either  to 
'  contract  the  power  of  the  Jury,  or  to  mislead  their 
'  judgment.    For  the  truth  of  this  assertion  I  appeal  to 
c  the  doctrine  you  delivered  in  Lord  Grosvenor's  cause. 
1  An  action  for  criminal  conversation  being  brought  by 
'  a  peer  against  a  prince  of  the  blood,  you  were  daring 
'  enough  to  tell  the  Jury  that  in  fixing  the  damages  they 
f  were  to  pay  no  regard  to  the  quality  or  fortune  of  the 
'  parties  ; — that  it  was  a  trial  between  A  and  J3  ;  —  that 
'  they  were  to  consider  the  offence  in  a  moral  light  only^ 
'  and  give  no  greater  damages  to  a  peer  of  the  realm 
'  than  to  the  meanest  mechanic;     I  shall  not  attempt  to 

*  refute  a  doctrine,  which,  if  it  was  meant  for  law,  carries 
'  falsehood  and  absurdity  upon  the  face  of  it ;  but  if  it 
'  was  meant  for  a  declaration  of  your  political  creed,  is 
'  clear  and  consistent.    Under  an  arbitrary  Government 
'  all  ranks  and  distinctions  are  confounded*    The  honour' 
'  of  a  nobleman  is  no  more  considered  than  the  reputa- 
'  tion  of  a  peasant  -}  for  with  different  liveries  they  are" 
'  equally  slaves.    Even  in  matters  of  private  property  we 
'  see  the  same  bias  and  inclination  to  depart  from  the  de- 

*  cisions  of  your  predecessors,  which  you  certainly  ought 
'  to  receive  as  evidence  of  the  common  law.     Instead  of 
'  those  certain,  positive  rules,  by  which  the  judgment  o£ 
r  a  court  of  law  should  be  invariably  determined,  you 
'  have  fondly  introduced  your  own  unsettled  notions  of 
'  equity  and  substantial  justice.     Decisions  given  upon 
'  such  principles  do  not  alarm  the  public  so  much  as  they 
'  ought,  because  the  consequence  and  tendency  of  each 
(  particular  instance  is  not  observed  or  regarded.    In  the 
'  mean  time  the  practice  gains  ground  j  the  Court  of 
'  King's  Bench  becomes  a  Court  of  Equity,  and  the 
'  Judge,  instead  of  consulting  strictly  the  law  of  the  land; 
r  refers  only  to  the  wisdom  of  the  Court,  and  to  the  pu- 
'  rity  of  its  own  conscience.     The  name  of  Mr.  Justice 
r  Yates  will  naturally  revive  in  your  mind  some  of  those 
'  emotions  of  fear  and  detestation,  with  which  you  always 
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beheld  him.  That  great  lawyer,  that  honest  man,  saw 
your  whole  conduct  in  the  light  that  I  do.  After  years 
of  ineffectual  resistance  to  the  pernicious  principles  in- 
troduced by  your  Lordship,  and  uniformly  supported  by 
your  humble  friends  upon  the  Bench,  he  determined  to 
quit  a  Court,  whose  proceedings  and  decisions  he  could 
neither  asseut  to  with  honour  nor  oppose  with  success.' 

"  Such,  in  our  opinion,  is  the  state  of  the  question ; 
all  external  evidence  is  in  favour  of  Sir  Philip,  all 
internal  evidenee  is  against  him.  Thus  the  argu- 
ment on  each  side  neutralizes  the  argument  on  the 
other,  and  the  pretension  of  Sir  Philip  vanishes. 
A  third  hypothesis  is,  therefore,  necessary :  the  con- 
clusion, to  which  it  should  lead,  ought  to  be  such  as 
is  consistent  with  the  evidence  on  each  side,  and 
restores  to  each  its  individual  activity.  Now  this 
is  done, — and  perhaps  can  only  be  done, — by  sup- 
posing that  Sir  Philip  was  not  Junius,  but  the  ama- 
nuensis of  Junius  —  that  the  real  Junius  was  too 
high  to  be  bought,  so  that,  when  he  made  his  terms 
with  Government,  he  was  contented  to  remain  in  a 
proud  obscurity,  —  but  stipulated  a  boon  for  his 
scribe,  and  was  of  consequence  enough  to  insist  that 
the  boon  should  be  liberal.  Now  several  passages 
in  Junius's  Letters  seem  to  shew  that  he  employed 
an  amanuensis.  In  a  Note  to  Woodfall  (I,  210.) 
he  says :  — '  You  shall  have  the  Letter  some  time 
'  to-morrow;  it  cannot  be  corrected  and  copied 
'  sooner.'  In  another,  (1,  214.)  he  says:  —  *  The 
'  enclosed,  though  begun  within  these  few  days,  has 

*  been  greatly  laboured.     It  is  very  correctly  co- 

*  pied.'     In  another  he  mentions  *  the  gentleman, 

*  who  transacts  the  conveyancing  part  of  their  cor- 

*  respondence,'  and  who  told  him,  '  there  was  much 
'  difficulty  last  night,'  (1,  246.)     That  gentleman, 
therefore,  must  have  known  that  a  mysterious  some- 
thing attended  those  Letters.     Mr.  Jackson's  testi- 
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raony,  as  reported  by  Woodfall,  is  that  '  this  gen- 
'  tleman  wore  a  bag  and  sword,'  (1,  43.)  If  the 
recollection  of  the  writer,  that  Junius's  Letter  to 
the  King  is  in  a  hand-writing  different  from  the 
hand-writing  of  the  other  Letters,  be  accurate,  the 
evidence  for  an  amanuensis  is  certainly  very  strong. 
If  the  copies,  to  which  Junius  refers,  were  made, 
not  by  himself,  but,  which  is  certainly  most  proba- 
ble, by  some  other  person,  it  follows  incontroverti- 
bly  that  Sir  Philip  Francis  and  Junius  were  differ- 
ent persons.  We  do  not,  however,  say  that  Sir 
Philip  was  a  mere  copyist :  —  he  may  occasionally 
have  conveyed  useful  information,  and  suggested 
useful  hints  to  his  principal;  so  that,  to  a  certain 
extent,  he  might,  without  impropriety,  be  said  to 
have  been  his  collaborator.  To  this  hypothesis  the 
Reminiscent  begs  leave  to  say  that  he  inclines  :  it 
includes  all  the  data  required  by  him  for  the  author 
of  Junius ;  it  equally  admits  the  arguments  in  fa- 
vour of  Sir  Philip  Francis  from  external,  and  the 
arguments  against  him  from  internal  evidence,  and 
reconciles  and  gives  activity  to  each. 

"  Junius,  in  his  dedication  prefixed  to  his  own 
edition  of  his  Letters,  declares  that  *  he  was  the  sole 
depositary  of  his  secret.'  This  seems  not  to  be 
easily  reconcileable  with  what  he  says  in  one  of  his 
Letters  to  Woodfall : — *  The  truth  is  that  there  are 
'  people  about  me,  whom  I  would  wish  not  to  con- 
'  tradict,  and  who  had  rather  see  Junius  in  the  Pa- 
'  pers  ever  so  improperly  than  not  at  all.'  (Private 
Letters  No.  6.)  This  sounds  like  the  language  of 
a  partisan,  who  felt  both  his  talents  and  his  chains ; 
and  it  may  be  thought  a  confirmation,  though  slight, 
of  the  Reminiscent's  hypothesis." 

The  Reminiscences  of  Charles  Butler  Esq. 
p.  92.  ed.  4. 
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1.  I  agree  with  ray  enlightened  and  excellent 
friend,  Mr.  Butler,  in  many  of  his  positions ;  those 
I  shall  pass  over,  and  merely  notice  such  as  require 
some  observations. 

2.  Mr.  Butler  thinks  that  so  strong  a  case  is  made 
out  for  Sir  Philip  Francis,  that  a  judge  would,  in  a 
trial  for  a  libel,  have  directed  the  jury  to  find  him 
guilty.    My  opinion  is  that  a  sagacious,  patient,  in- 
vestigating, careful  judge  would  not  have  discovered 
evidence  enough  to  give  such  a  direction  to  a  jury; 
for  the  case  does  not  rest  on  many  undeniable  facts 
•—  it  is  not  supported  by  many  strong  presumptions 
—  it  has  not  that  minute  circumstantiality,  which  is 
in  all  doubtful  cases  a  main  or  the  sole  test  of  truth, 
sometimes  of  falsehood.    I  am  entitled  to  make  this 
remark,  because  I  have  been  engaged  in  a  diligent 
examination  of  the  evidence,  which  I  have  found 
and  proved  to  be  much  weaker  than  the  world  has 
supposed.     Had  I  been  the  advocate  for  Sir  Philip 
Francis  in  such  a  case  of  libel,  I  should  have  in  the 
strongest  manner  deprecated  any  such  verdict  by 
shewing  that  the  greater  part  of  the  evidence  pro- 
duced by  Mr.  Taylor  is  consistent  with  the  idea 
that  Sir  Philip  was  not  the  composer  of  the  Letters, 
but  the  amanuensis  of  Junius,  and  that  the  remain- 
der of  the  testimony,  to  which  alone  the  jury  should 
look,  did  not  bear  about  it  that  character  of  certainty, 
which  would  in  so  doubtful  a  matter  justify  a  ver- 
dict against  my  client.     I  shall  not  on  the  present 
occasion  examine  the  claims  of  Sir  Philip  to  be  con- 
sidered as  the  amanuensis  of  Junius;  he  may  or 
may  not  have  been  the  amanuensis ;  1  know  not 
what  opinion  I  might  on  mature  consideration  form 
about  this  point. 

3.  I  perfectly  agree  with  Mr.  Butler  in  thinking 
that  the  acknowledged  writings  of  Sir  Philip  do  not 
exhibit  powers  of  mind  and  powers  of  composition 
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equal  to  the  writings  of  Junius.  Mr.  B.  has  satis- 
factorily established  his  point  by  the  fair  parallel, 
which  he  has  made  between  Sir  Philip's  character 
of  Lord  Thurlow  and  Junius's  character  of  Lord 
Mansfield.  He  must  be  a  bold  man,  and  possess 
more  boldness  than  judgment,  who  ventures  to  con- 
tend, unsupported  by  strong  evidence,  against  the 
deliberate  and  solemn  and  impartial  authority  of  Dr. 
Parr  and  Mr.  Butler,  who  are  most  distinguished 
writers,  and  from  their  scholastic  habits  and  profes- 
sional pursuits,  most  admirable  judges  of  literary 
composition  and  of  legal  evidence,  that  Sir  Philip 
Francis  as  a  writer  is  not  inferior  to  Junius,  and  that 
the  traces  of  equality  are  so  visible  in  Sir  Philip  as 
to  justify  him  in  identifying  Sir  Philip  with  Junius. 
Mr.  Taylor  had  delivered  such  an  opinion  before  he 
was  acquainted  with  the  sentiments  of  those  illus- 
trious scholars ;  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
he  will  persevere  in  it  now  that  he  has  become  ac- 
quainted with  them.  It  is  true  that  the  able  writer 
of  the  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  has  expressed 
the  same  opinion  as  Mr.  Taylor ;  but  the  reviewer 
had  not  seen  the  opposite  opinion  of  Dr.  Parr  and 
Mr.  Butler,  and  the  question  is  whether  the  reviewer 
would  now  hold  and  assert  the  same  opinion  ?  For 
it  is  evident  that  he  had  not  closely  investigated  the 
comparative  merits  of  Junius  and  Sir  Philip  Francis 
as  writers ;  he  contents  himself  with  quoting  four 
splendid  passages  from  the  writings  of  Sir  Philip, 
all  of  which  occur  in  Mr.  Taylor's  book,  and  from 
them  he  infers  the  general  equality  of  style  between 
the  two  writers. 

But  I  must  be  permitted  to  remark  that  Junius, 
when  he  writes  under  the  signature  of  Junius,  is  al- 
ways true  to  himself;  the  same  spirit,  the  same  vi- 
gour, the  same  sarcasm,  the  same  point,  the  same 
mind,  the  same  heart,  the  same  intelligence,  the 
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same  elegance  of  thought,  the  same  splendour  ot 
diction,  the  same  harmony  of  style,  pervades  every 
Letter.  And  when  we  find  Sir  Philip  Francis  30 
or  40  years  after  Junius  had  ceased  to  employ  his 
pen,  making  Parliamentary  speeches,  writing  pam- 
phlets, essays  in  Magazines,  and  articles  in  News- 
papers, we  may  well  expect,  if  he  were  Junius, 
to  perceive  in  every  page  of  his  avowed  composi- 
tions that  intellectual  energy,  which  would  be  alone 
worthy  of  the  mature  mind  of  Junius,  and  that  rhe- 
torical beauty,  which  would  be  alone  worthy  of  his 
improved  taste.  Any  comparative  deficiency  in  the 
matter  and  the  style  of  Sir  Philip's  avowed  produc- 
tions, or  any  admitted  inequality  in  them  to  the 
papers  of  Junius,  afford  to  us  a  very  satisfactory 
and  a  very  safe  argument,  a  most  unsuspicious  and 
a  most  certain  criterion  for  rejecting  the  claims  of 
Sir  Philip  to  the  authorship  of  Junius. 

4.  Mr.  Butler  observes  that  Junius  was  evidently 
a  great  '  constitutional  reader ;'  I  agree  with  him 
in  thinking  so,  because  I  cannot  read  Junius  care- 
fully without  discovering  the  fact.  He  asks  if  the 
speeches  and  the  writings,  even  the  latest,  of  Sir 
Philip  exhibit  equal  traces  of  such  reading  ?  This 
is  a  question  which  I  leave  *to  Mr.  Taylor  to  an- 
swer, with  the  remark  that,  if  he  cannot  ans\ver  it 
affirmatively,  and  on  the  strength  of  undeniable 
facts,  he  must  admit  it  to  be,  from  its  unsuspicious 
nature,  an  argument  entitled  to  much  weight.  Now 
it  is  true  that  Mr.  Taylor  p.  355.  has  written  thus : 
— "  Without  being  duly  educated  for  the  Bar,  each 
had  a  considerable  knowledge  of  the  law ;  each  en- 
tertained a  hostile  feeling  towards  those  lawyers, 
whether  Lord  Chief  Justice  or  Lord  Chancellor, 
who  suffered  their  minds  to  be  swayed  by  the  illi- 
beral maxims  and  practices  of  their  profession ;  and 
each  thought  that  few  lawyers  could  be  found,  who 
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were  above  such  influence.  Both  were  profoundly 
intimate  with  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  though  scarcely  any  two  persons 
think  alike  on  this  widely-branching  subject,  yet 
those  before  us  take  the  same  view,  from  first  prin- 
ciples to  their  remotest  consequences."  But  Mr. 
Taylor,  in  making  these  remarks,  was  not  aware 
that  he  would  be  opposed  to  the  opinion  of  a  '  con- 
stitutional reader,'  and  a  profound  lawyer,  and  a 
reflecting  man  like  Mr.  Butler. 

IV.  Mr.  Butler,  in  a  private  Letter  to  a  friend, 
who  published  it  in  the  Anti-Jacobin  Review,  and 
which  "Letter  he  has  re-published  in  his  Reminis- 
cences p.  77.  ed.  4th,  remarks :  —  "  Arguing  syn- 
thetically, we  (Wilkes  and  I)  determined  that  Ju- 
nius  was  a  man  of  high  rank,  from  the  tone  of  equa- 
lity, which  he  seemed  to  use  quite  naturally  in  his 
addresses  to  persons  of  rank,  and  in  his  expressions 
respecting  them."  He  adds  in  a  Note  (p.  81.) 
"  Letters  to  WoodfaU,  No.  6.  he  says :  '  Be  assured 
I  am  far  above  pecuniary  views.'  In  his  Miscella- 
neous Letter,  No.  54.  V.  3.  p.  202.  he  insinuates 
that  his  '  rank  and  fortune  placed  him  above  a  com- 
mon bribe.'  In  another  Letter,  V.  1.  p.  71.  he 
hints  that  '  his  name  might  carry  some  authority 
with  it.'  His  private  Letter,  No.  17.  contains  this 
remarkable  sentence  :  '  I  doubt  much  whether  I 
shall  ever  have  the  pleasure  of  knowing  you ;  but, 
if  things  take  the  turn  I  expect,  you  shall  know 
me  by  my  works.'  This  may  be  thought  to  in- 
timate an  expectation  that  Government -favour 
•would  probably  be,  before  long,  at  his  disposal." 
The  last  passage  is  quoted  by  Mr.  Taylor  p.  365. 
and  he  has  this  comment  on  it:  — "  Junius  certainly 
hit,  the  mark,  though  perhaps  without  intending  it, 
when  he  told  Woodfall,  you  shall  know  me  by  my 
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works.*  It  is  by  these  alone  that  he  is  now  re- 
vealed: no  secrecy  has  been  violated,  —  no  sanc- 
tuary invaded."  But  in  p.  93.  he  writes  thus :  — 
"  At  the  meeting  of  parliament  in  January  1770.  a 
great  struggle  was  made  to  effect  a  change  of  Mi- 
nisters. On  this  occasion  it  is  evident  how  much 
he  was  personally  interested.  A  fortnight  before  the 
opening,  he  wrote  to  Woodfall:  — '  I  doubt  much 
whether  I  shall  ever  have  the  pleasure  of  knowing 
you ;  but  if  things  take  the  turn  I  expect,  you  shall 
know  me  by  my  works"  See  also  pp.  146-346. 
Hence  it  is  evident  that  Mr.  Taylor  agrees  with 
Mr.  Butler  in  the  interpretation  of  these  words. 

Mr.  Butler  p.  85.  makes  these  reflections :  —  "  In 
the  Letter,  which  we  have  transcribed,  notice  is 

*  Mr.  Taylor  has  also  quoted  the  same  passage  in  p.  1 14.,  where 
he  is  endeavouring  to  shew  '  the  very  friendly  tone,  which  per- 
vades the  private  correspondence  (of  Junius)  with  Woodfall,' 
and  the  '  anxiety  manifested  exclusively  for  Woodfall.'  The  ob- 
ject is  to  prove  the  personal  acquaintance  between  Junius  and 
Woodfall,  and  thus  to  identify  Junins  and  Sir  Philip  Francis,  be- 
cause Woodfall  and  Sir  Philip  were  schoolfellows.  But,  in  order 
to  shew  the  fallacy  of  such  reasoning,  and  the  probability  that 
Junius's  personal  feelings  towards  Woodfall  were  only  founded 
on  political  sympathies,  and  connected  with  his  private  and  poli- 
tical objects,  we  may  remark  that '  the  anxiety'  manifested  by  Ju- 
nius for  his  printer  in  the  passages  cited  is  fairly  met  by  the  in- 
difference equally  manifested  towards  his  printer  in  other  passages 
also  cited  by  Mr.  Taylor,  who  most  innocently  says  in  p.  115.: 
"  Yet  in  other  instances  he  displayed  no  such  anxiety  for  the  safety 
of  his  printer."  Amidst '  the  anxiety'  and  '  the  indifference'  there 
is  no  safe  anchorage  for  Mr.  Taylor's  argument  to  rest.  Junius 
either  had  the  personal  acquaintance  with  and  the  personal  feeling 
towards  Woodfall ;  or  had  not  either.  Now  if  he  had  both,  they 
would  appear  on  all  occasions ;  no  exception  can  be  allowed,  be- 
cause all  the  occasions  would  be  in  iheprivatu  correspondence  with 
Woodfall,  which  would  be  at  the  time  necessarily  sacred  between 
them.  But  in  point  of  fact  they  do  not  appear  on  all  occasions. 
Then  he  had  them  not ;  and  we  have  the  positive  authority  of  Ju- 
nius himself,  that  he  had  not  a  personal  knowledge  of  Woodfall, 
and  that  authority,  on  the  principle  of  Dr.  Johnson  already  adverted 
to,  supersedes  all  reasoning  on  the  subject,  because  it  was  a  spon- 
taneous admission: — "  I  DOUBT  MUCH  WHETHER  I  SHALL  EVER 
HAVE  THE  PLEASURE  OF  KNOWING  YOU." 
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taken  of  the  tone  of  equality,  in  which  Junius  men- 
tions and  addresses  the  very  highest  personages  of 
his  times :  how  difficult  it  is  for  a  person  of  inferior 
rank  to  do  this,  appears  from  Swift's  Letters,  and 
anecdotes  of  him,  which  have  been  transmitted  to 
us,  in  which  his  consciousness  of  inferiority,  not- 
withstanding his  assumption  of  equality,  pierces 
through  every  disguise.  To  all  his  illustrious  con- 
temporaries Cicero  ever  writes  en  pair :  d'Alem-r 
bert  too,  in  the  midst  of  all  his  flattery,  (through 
which,  however,  his  ironical  smile  is  often  seen,) 
keeps  the  King  of  Prussia  at  a  respectful  distance. 
How  much  the  learned  man  or  elegant  scholar 
lowers  himself  by  frequenting  the  tables  or  the  con- 
verzationi  of  the  great,  may  be  seen  in  a  work  of 
d'Alembert,  which  should  lie  on  the  desk  of  every 
scholar,  his  Fssay  on  the  Intercourse  of  Men  of  Let- 
ters with  Persons  high  in  Rank  or  Office.  The  same 
subject  is  treated  in  an  agreeable  and  interesting 
manner  in  the  Literary  Character  of  Mr.  dTsraeli, 
now  iu  its  third  edition."* 

*  The  following  matter  is  presented  to  Mr.  Butler's  notice  . — 
"  The  friendship  of  two  such  excellent  personages  as  the  Duke  and 
Dutchess  of  (Jueensbury,  did  in  truth  compensate  poor  Gay's  want 
of  pension  und  preferment.  They  behaved  to  him  constantly  with 
that  delicacy,  and  sense  of  seeming  equality,  as  never  to  suffer  him 
for  a  moment  to  feel  his  state  of  dependence.  Let  every  man  of 
letters,  who  wishes  for  patronage,  read  D'  Alembert's  Essay  on 
Lii-'nnj  with  the  Great,  before  he  enters  the  house  of  a  patron.  And 
let  him  always  remember  the  fate  of  Racine,  who  having  drawn 
up,  at  Madame  Maintenon's  secret  request,  a  memorial,  that 
strongly  painted  the  distresses  of  the  French  nation,  the  weight  of 
their  taxes,  and  the  expences  of  the  court,  she  could  not  resist  the 
importunity  of  Lewis  XIV.,  but  shewed  him  her  friend's  paper; 
against  whom  the  King  immediately  conceived  a  violent  indignation , 
because  a  poet  should  dare  to  busy  himself  with  politics.  Racine 
had  the  weakness  to  take  this  anger  of  the  King  so  much  to  heart, 
that  it  brought  on  a  low  fever,  which  hastened  his  death.  The 
Dutchess  of  Queensbury  would  not  have  so  betrayed  her  poetical 
friend,  Gay."  Jos.  Warton's  Essay  on  the  Writings  and  Genius  of 
Pope  2,316.  The  reader  will  observe  the  syntactical  imperfection 
of  this  extract :  Racine,  who — she  could  not. 
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The  extracts  suggest  to  me  some  observations, 
which  are  not  unimportant. 

1.  Mr.  Butler  considers  Junius  to  have  been  *  a 
man  of  rank  from  the  tone  of  equality,  which  he 
seems    to    use  quite  naturally  in  his  addresses  to 
persons  of  rank,  and  in  his  expressions  respecting 
them,'  and  from  the  difficulty,  which  a  man  of  an 
inferior  rank  would  experience  in  maintaining  this 
'  tone  of  equality.'     Now  it  is  rather  extraordinary 
that  he  should  not  have  applied  this  remark  to  Sir 
Philip   Francis,  and  seized  it  as  a  fair  and  strong 
argument  against  his  claims.     For,   1.   Sir  Philip 
was  '  a  man  of  inferior  rank ; '  2.  he  was  a  man  of 
inferior  station,  holding  at  the  time  an  under-clerk- 
ship  in  the  War-Office;  3.  he  must,  at  the  age  of 
27,  (when  the  earliest  known  production  of  Junius 
appeared,)  be  presumed  not  to  have  attained  what 
Mr.  Butler  properly  considers  to  be  a  matter  of  dif- 
ficult attainment,  viz.  '  the  tone  of  equality '  alluded 
to ;  4.  the  humbling  servility  of  office  and  the  habi- 
tual  servitude   of  mind  connected  with  the  daily 
performance  of  official  duties,  and  the  daily  sub- 
mission  to   superior  authority,  continued  as  they 
were  for  a  series  of  years,  most  plainly  demonstrate 
that  Sir  Philip  could  not  possibly  be  the  Junius  of 
high  mind,  and  of  high  spirit,  and  of  high  rank, 
and  of  elevated  station,  whom  we  seek. 

2.  I  am  ready  to  admit  that  Junius  might  have 
been  a  man  of  high  station,  or  under  the  influence 
of  men  of  high  station  or  of  high  rank,  in  which  case 
he  would  on  most  occasions  write  comformably  to 
their  feelings,  though  not  perhaps  on  all  —  it  would 
be  essential  for  him  as  the  person  employed  and  for 
the  interests  of  his  employers,  that  he  should  disci- 
pline his  mind  and  his  style  into  the  art  of  doing  so. 
All  the  passages  cited  by  Mr.  Butler  are  consistent 
with  this  idea.     But  I  am  not  prepared  to  admit 
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that  Junius  was  himself  a  man  of  high  rank,  or  a 
scion  of  nobility,  because  there  is  a  passage  in  one 
of  his  Letters,  which,  on  the  principle  of  Dr.  John- 
son about  spontaneous  and  forced  admissions  and 
acknowledgments,  is  perfectly  inconsistent  with  the 
notion ;  —  "  Besides  that  I  approve  highly  of  Lord 
Chatham's  idea  of  infusing  a  portion  of  new  health 
into  the  Constitution  to  enable  it  to  bear  its  infirm- 
ities, (a  brilliant  expression,  and  full  of  intrinsic 
wisdom,)  other  reasons  concur  in  persuading  me  to 
adopt  it.  I  have  no  objection  to  paying  him  such 
compliments  as  carry  a  condition  with  them,  and 
either  bind  him  firmly  to  the  cause,  or  become  the 
bitterest  reproach  to  him,  if  he  deserts  it.  Of  this 
last  I  have  not  the  most  distant  suspicion.  There  is 
another  man  indeed,  with  whose  conduct  1  am  not 
so  completely  satisfied.  Yet  even  he,  I  think,  has 
not  resolution  enough  to  do  anything  flagrantly  im- 
pudent in  the  face  of  his  country.  At  the  same 
time  that  I  think  it  good  policy  to  pay  those  com- 
pliments to  Lord  Chatham,  which  he  has  nobly  de- 
served, I  SHOULD  BE  GLAD  TO  MORTIFY  THOSE 
CONTEMPTIBLE  CREATURES  WHO  CALL  THEMSELVES 
XOBLEMEN,  WHOSE  WORTHLESS  IMPORTANCE  DE- 
PENDS ENTIRELY  UPON  THEIR  INFLUENCE  OVER 

BOROUGHS."  (1,290.)  This  passage  may  enable 
us  to  prove  some  other  points,  1.  that  Junius  was 
not  a  member  of  the  House  of  Lords,  because  it 
proves  that  he  was  not  a  nobleman,  2.  that  Lord 
Orford  could  not  have  been  Junius,  as  some  inge- 
nious persons  have  contended,  3.  that  Single- Speech 
Hamilton  was  not  the  author,  4.  that  Mr.  Butler 
and  Mr.  Wilkes  were  mistaken,  when  they  "  thought 
Junius's  high-wrought  panegyric  of  Lord  Chatham 
(2,310.  Aug.  31,  1771.)  to  be  ironical,"  Remini- 
scences p.  80.;  for  Junius  in  the  passage  just  cited, 
which  is  from  a  Letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Wilkes 
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himself  (1,290.  Sept.  7,  1771.)  justifies  the  compli- 
ments on  the  grounds  both  of  good  policy  and  of 
real  desert,  and  in  an  earlier  part  of  the  same  Let- 
ters, is  another  favourable  notice  of  Lord  Chatham  : 
"  Lord  Chatham's  project,  for  instance,  of  increas- 
ing the  number  of  Knights  of  Shires,  appears  to 
me  admirable,  and  the  moment  we  have  obtained 
a  triennial  Parliament,  it  ought  to  be  tried."  There 
is  also  the  following  passage  in  another  Letter  to 
Mr.  Wilkes,  (1,320,  Oct.  16,  1771.)  "Nothing 
can  be  more  true  than  what  you  say  about  great 
men:  they  are  indeed  a  worthless,  pitiful  race. 
Chatham  has  gallantly  thrown  away  the  scabbard, 
and  never  flinched.  From  that  moment  I  began  to 
like  him." 

V.  "  Arguing  synthetically,"  says  Mr.  Butler, 
(Reminiscences  p.  80.)  "we  (Wilkes  and  I)  deter- 
mined that  Junius  was  not  an  author  by  profession, 
from  the  visible  improvement,  which,  from  time  to 
time,  was  discernible  in  his  style.  To  this  opinion 
the  Reminiscent  still  inclines,  —  in  consequence  of 
the  numerous  errors  of  grammar  and  construction, 
which  may  be  discovered  in  these  celebrated  Letters, 
and  which  would  not  have  appeared  in  the  works  of 
a  person  of  Junius's  exquisite  taste  and  discernment, 
if  he  had  been  accustomed  to  literary  composition." 

1.  Mr.  Butler  does  not  apply  the  above  words  to 
the  case  of  Sir  Philip  Francis,  but  they  are  capable 
of  being  so  applied  with  good  effect. 

2.  Mr.  B.  must  be  allowed  to  be  a  most  compe- 
tent judge  as  to  the  facts,  whether  Junius  was,  or 
was  not,  '  an  author  by  profession,'  and  whether  his 
style  did  or  did  not  from  time  to  time  manifest 
symptoms  of  improvement ;  I  will  admit  both  the 
facts  on  his  authority. 

3.  Now,  then,  I  ask  Mr.  Taylor  whether  he  sup- 
poses that  an  inferior  Clerk  in  the  War-Office,  which 
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Mr.-  T.  himself  confesses  to  have  required  from  its 
officers  '  constant  attendance,'  could,  at  the  age  of 
27,  (when  the  earliest  production  of  Junius  appear- 
ed,) have  found  leisure  first  to  learn  the  profession 
of  authorship,  secondly  to  practise  it,  thirdly  to  com- 
mence the  practise  with  writing  for  a  regular  series 
of  years  papers  perfect  in  their  style  of  composition  ? 
The  fact  is  not  at  all  credible ;  so  opposed  to  common 
sense  and  common  experience,  that,  if  it  had  actually 
occurred,  it  must  be  regarded  as  miraculous,  and  the 
testimony  even  of  an  ocular  witness  could  not  easily 
work  its  way  to  our  belief. 

4.  Mr.  Taylor    p.  164.  writes  thus :  —  "Of  a 
character  perfectly  similar  Sir  Philip  Francis  is  an 
acknowledged  scholar,   without  having  studied  at 
either  University.     There  is  in  all  his  writings  a 
frequent  and  happy  reference  to  the  Greek  and  He- 
man  authors,  but  especially  to  the  latter ;  and  in 
Horace  he  has  proved  himself  a  very  sound  and  in- 
genious critic.     To  the  tuition  of  so  profound  and 
elegant  a  scholar  as  Dr.  Francis,  may  be  ascribed 
this  familiarity  with  the  works  of  the  aricients ;  and 
the  advantages  afforded  him  in  this  respect,  would 
amply  supply,  if  they  did  not  surpass,  those  which 
are  usually  met  with  in  a  College-education."    And 
does  Mr.  Taylor  suppose  that  a  scholar  of  this  sort, 
when  he  was  writing  at  the  age  of  27,  would  have 
experienced  those  difficulties  in  composition,  which 
Mr.  Butler  justly  thinks  Junius  to  have  encountered? 
Let  Mr.  Taylor  consider  what  he  has  written  in  p. 
40. :  —  "  The  education  of  Sir  Philip  was  superin- 
tended by  his  father,  whose  talents  and  principles, 
it  has  been  already  shewn,  were  somewhat  or  the 
cast  of  those  of  Junius.     He  was  a  man  skilled  in 
political  controversy,  deeply  read  in  ancient  history, 
and  who  had  mingled  not  a  little  with  those  of  the 
great  world,  to  whom  the  secret  causes  of  many 
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events,  both  interesting  and  important,  were  at  the 
time  undonbtedly  laid  open.  In  the  quality  of  an 
instructor,  —  communi  ductus  qfficio  et  quodam  amure 
operis,  —  much  might  be  expected  from  a  man  pos- 
sessing these  advantages,  but  when  that  instructor 
was  also  the  father,  his  advice,  experience,  and  ex- 
ample would  weigh  much  heavier.  It  is  curious  to 
see  how  these  opportunities  were  improved  by  the 
inclination  of  the  son.  On  this  head  our  authority 
is  again  unexceptionable;  for  Sir  Philip  Francis 
thus  describes  the  care,  which  had  been  taken  in  his 
earlier  years,  to  implant  in  his  mind  the  seeds  of 
wisdom :  — '  Ever  since  I  have  been  concerned  in 
'  the  transaction  of  public  affairs,  or  indeed  of  any 
'  other,  it  has  been  my  endeavour  and  practise, 
k  taught  me  perhaps  by  instruction,  and  certainly 
'  confirmed  by  habit,  to  turn  every  thing  I  read,  or 
'  hear,  or  see,  or  observe,  in  the  transactions  of  life, 
'  whether  it  passes  before  me,  or  whether  I  find  it  re- 

*  corded  in  history,  some  way  or  other  to  my  own  ac- 

•  count,  that  is,  to  the  improvement  of  my  judgment,  or 
'  to  t/ie  direction  of  my  conduct.'  (Parliam.  Deb.  35, 
'  G39.J"  Dr.  Francis,  the  father  of  Sir  Philip,  was 
a  man  of  intellect  and  a  master  of  style,  and  under 
such  an  instructor  as  Sir  Philip  himself  describes 
his  father  to  have  been,  the  son  would  not  at  the  age 
of  27  have  felt   those   drawbacks   in  composition, 
which  are  admitted  to  have  been  felt  by  Junius. 

5.  "  In  the  disorder  and  embarrassment,"  says 
Mr.  Taylor  p.  355.,  "  with  which  Sir  Philip  spoke 
in  Parliament,  may  be  traced  one  cause  why  the 
flow  of  his  eloquence  did  not  discover  him  to  be  Ju- 
nius ;  and  another  may  be  found  in  that  habit  of 
composition  and  selection,  which  he  cultivated  in 
writing,  which  made  composition  such  a  labour  to 
.Junius,  and  which  impeded,  it  is  said,  the  pen  of 
Sir  Philip,  in  drawing  up  his  Indian  minutes."  And 
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does  Mr.  Taylor  suppose  that  an  under-Clerk  in  the 
War-Office,  who  has  a  literary  turn  of  mind,  could, 
out  of  the  very  little  leisure,  of  which  his  official 
duties  would  leave  him  in  possession,  find  time  to 
indulge  his  taste  for  this  '  compression  and  selection* 
in  what  he  wrote  ?  Had  Sir  Philip  written  freely 
and  easily,  he  could  not  as  an  inferior  Clerk,  have 
enjoyed  leisure  enough  from  the  pressing  business 
of  the  Office,  to  write  the  public  Letters  of  Junius 
and  to  conduct  the  private  correspondence  with 
Woodfall  and  Wilkes ;  but,  as  Mr.  Taylor  admits 
Sir  Philip  to  have  written  with  great  difficulty,  he 
has  only  armed  me  with  a  weapon,  which  is  trium- 
phantly employed  against  him. 

6.  Mr.  Butler  speaks  of  "  numerous  errours  of 
grammar  and  construction,  which  may  be  discover- 
ed in  these  celebrated  Letters^"  and  I  am  ready  to 
admit  the  fact  on  his  excellent  authority.  But  I 
will  ask  Mr.  Taylor  1.  whether  he  can,  in  the  ac- 
knowledged writings  and  speeches  of  Sir  Philip 
Francis,  discover  similar  "  errours  of  grammar  and 
construction,"  and  equally  "  numerous ;"  2.  whe- 
ther, if  he  cannot,  he  is  justified  in  maintaining  the 
pretensions  of  Sir  Philip?  For  this  sympathy  in 
grammatical  and  syntactical  errours  is  a  most  unsus- 
picious and  most  safe  test  of  truth :  so  in  invasions 
of  literary  property  the  Court  of  Chancery  regards 
the  copying  of  typographical  errours  as  a  main  proof 
of  plagiarism.  1  do  not  profess  to  have  compared 
the  Letters  of  Junius  with  the  writings  of  Sir  Phi- 
lip ;  I  have  not  the  leisure  to  make  so  laborious  a 
comparison.  But  I  can  with  truth  affirm  that  I  have 
in  those  compositions  of  Sir  Philip,  which  have 
fallen  under  my  eye,  discovered  no  instances  of 
grammatical  and  syntactical  errours.  Dr.  Parr,  who 
detected  "  Gallicisms"  in  Junius,  expressly  declares 
that  "  Francis  uniformly  writes  English,"  and  this 
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is  the  very  highest  authority?  to  M  hich  I  can  appeal 
on  the  subject,  because  I  have  had  abundant  oppor- 
tunities of  observing,  and  possess  many  proofs  of 
the  fact,  that  Dr.  Parr  looked  at  compositions  with 
the  accuracy  of  a  grammarian,  the  knowledge  of  a 
philologist,  and  the  judgment  of  a  critic. 

7.  Mr.  Taylor  p.  162.  has  these  words :  —  "A 
youth,  who  acquired  no  more  than  the  rudiments  of 
learning  in  his  native  country,  (Ireland,)  and  who 
quitted  it  altogether  when  he  was  10  years  old, 
however  he  might  overcome  the  habits  of  his  youth, 
would  still  find  it  difficult  to  forget  entirely  the 
phraseology,  \vith  which  he  was  at  first  familiar.  In 
all  his  compositions  Junius  laboured  excessively  to 
make  his  style  pure  and  classical,  yet  rich  in  English 
idiom ;  and  he  generally  succeeded.  But  in  the  Mis- 
cellaneous Letters  are  still  to  be  found  many  over-* 
sights :  that  they  were  partly  owing  to  the  cause 
now  mentioned,  is  at  least  a  probable  conjecture ; 
and  it  serves  in  some  measure  to  explain  the  reason 
of  that  labor  lima,  which  to  many  persons  has  ap- 
peared so  much  beyond  the  necessity  of  the  case.'* 
I  should  have  been  glad  if  Mr.  Taylor  had  pointed 
out  these  "  many  oversights,"  that  M-C  might  know 
to  what  description  of  errours  they  belong.  For, 
while  Mr.  Butler  speaks  of  *'  numerous  errours  of 
grammar  and  construction,"  Mr.  Taylor  speaks  of 
"  many  oversights"  in  respect  to  "  phraseologies 
with  which  he  was  first  familiar,"  viz.  Irish  phrase- 
ologies. But  on  the  supposition  that  Junius  was 
an  Irishman,  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  he  w.ould 
ever  undertake  such  a  task,  because  he  could  not  be 
sensible  of  those  "  phraseologies"  —  they  would  fall 
too  naturally  from  his  tongue  and  his  pen — it  would 
be  for  Englishmen  to  detect  instances  of  Irish  idiom. 
Mr.  Prior,  in  his  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Character 
of  Burke,  informs  us  that  Burke  took  infinite  pains 
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with  the  composition  of  his  Thoughts  on  the  French 
Revolution,  writing  and  re-writing,  correcting,  alter- 
ing, and  adding.  But  his  object  was  not  to  remove 
Irish  "  phraseologies,"  and  Irish  ideas,  arid  Irish 
sentences,  but  to  add  strength  and  polish  and  accu- 
racy to  the  language,  elegance  and  vigour  and  ma- 
jesty to  the  thoughts,  circumstantialities  to  the 
statements,  authorities  to  the  facts,  corroborations  to 
and  illustrations  of  the  arguments  ;  and  this  would 
be  the  object  in  the  labor  linuB  employed  by  Junius. 
VI.  "  That  Junius  had  a  personal  regard  for 
Wood/all,  has  been  noticed  by  others ;  and  it  now 
appears  that  Sir  Philip  entertained  a  similar  regard, 
founded  on  an  acquaintance  formed  when  they  were 
boys.  They  were  together  at  the  same  school ;  with 
the  difference  of  one  year  only  between  their  ages. 
When  Wood/all  declined  printing  what  Junius  had 
sent  him,  the  latter  then  forwarded  it  to  Almon  for 
publication  ;  and  Almon  was  also  assisted,  in  a  simi- 
lar way,  by  the  communications  of  Sir  Philip  Fran- 
cis." Mr.  Taylor  p.  356. 

1.  I  have  elsewhere  disarmed  of  its  point  Mr. 
Taylor's  argument  about  WoodfaH,  and  shall  here 
say  nothing  on  this  question. 

2.  The  value  of  Mr.  Taylor's  reasoning  about 
Almon  may  be  ascertained  from  the  fact  that  there 
is  another  printer,  about  whom  Mr.  T.  is  silent,  and 
of  whom  Junius,  in  a  Letter  to  Woodfall,  speaks 
with  the  feeling  of  private  friendship,  or  the  convic- 
tion of  personal  knowledge,  or  the   confidence  of 
political  sympathy :  —  "  At  another  time  his  indif- 
ference to  the  risk  of  the  printer  is  unreservedly  ex- 
pressed.    '  If  you  should  have  any  fears,  I  entreat 
you  to  send  it  early  enough,  to  appear  to-morrow- 
night  in  the  London  Evening- Post.     In  that  case 
you  will  oblige  me  by  informing  the  public  to-morrow, 
in  your  own  Paper,  that  a  real  Junius  will  appear  at 
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night  in  the  London  ;  MILLER,  /  am  sure,  will  have 
no  scruples:     (1,214.)"* 

8.  With  respect  to  Almon,  there  are  reasons  to 
be  found,  which  may  explain  the  cause  of  Sir  Phi- 
lip's good-will  to  him,  independently  of  all  conside- 
rations about  Junius ;  and,  as  I  shall  prove  the  fact 
to  the  full  conviction  of  Mr.  Taylor,  I  shall  not  per- 
mit him  to  employ  the  argument  for  the  purpose  of 
identifying  Sir  Philip  with  Junius.  Sir  Philip  was 
the  friend  of  Mr.  Calcraft,  who  has  handsomely  re- 
membered him  in  his  Will,  and  who  was  the  parti- 
cular friend  of  Almon.  In  the  Memoirs  of  a  late 
Eminent  Bookseller,  pp.  76-86.  is  inserted  a  series 
of  Letters,  (31  in  number,)  from  Mr.  Calcraft  to 
Almon,  of  which  the  first  is  dated  Rempston  Hali9 
Sept.  2,  1770.  and  the  last  Ingress,  Aug.  16,  1772. 

*  The  Memoirs  of  a  late  Eminent  Bookseller ,  (Almoti,)  Lond.  1799. 
8vo.  p.  61.  will  make  us  better  acquainted  with  this  inferior  bibK- 
opolist :  — "  At  this  time,  and  for  some  time  previous,  there  ap- 
peared a  number  of  political  Essays  in  the  public  Papers,  signed 
Juniun ;  which  being  written  in  strong,  nervous,  and  elegant  lan- 
guage, soon  attracted  the  public  attention,  and  became  the  subject 
of  general  conversation.  The  Ministry  supposed  Mr.  Almon  knew 
this  writer,  and  they  were  not  mistaken  in  this  supposition.  These 
essays  were  frequently  copied  into  the  Magazines,  and  other  peri- 
odical publications.  The  printer  of  one  of  these  monthly  pamphlets, 
whose  name  was  J-  Miller,  and  (who)  resided  near  Pattr-noster 
Row  in  the  City,  advertised  his  pamphlet,  (the  London -Mutt-uni  he 
called  it,)  to  be  sold  also  by  J.  Almon  in  Piccadilly.  Mr.  Almon 
gave  him  no  authority  for  so  doing,  but  if  is  pretty  much  the 
custom,  (since  the  Metropolis  has  become  so  large  and  populous,) 
for  booksellers  residing  in  one  part  of  the  Town,  to  advertise  their 
books  etc.  to  be  had  also  of  booksellers  residing  in  another  part  of 
the  Town.  Into  one  of  the  Numbers  of  this  Museum,  Miller  copied 
from  the  Newspapers  one  of  the  Letters  of  Junius,  addressed  to 
the  King.  This  Letter  of  Junius  the  Ministers  called  a  libel ; 
and  they  ordered  the  Attorney  General  to  prosecute  several  prin  - 
tersand  publishers.  When  Miller  sent  his  Museums  to  Mr.  Almon's 
shop,  Mr.  Almon  was  out  of  Town ;  however  he  came  home  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  and  having  heard  of  the  Minister's  orders  to 
prosecute  the  printers,  he  instantly  ordered  the  sale  of  Miller's 
pamphlets  to  be  stopped,  and  the  unsold  copies  to  be  returned." 
See  also  p.  68—70. 
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being  part  of  the  period,  within  which  Junius  began 
and  terminated  his  politico-literary  career.  In  a 
Letter,  dated  Ingress,  Jan.  13,  1772.  we  read  :  — 
"  Your  despatch  yesterday  is  very  interesting.  The 
"  marriage  makes  it  impossible  for  Ministers  to  gra- 
*'  tify  LuttreU.  Bradshaw's  language,  and  Lord 
"  Shelburne's  visit  to  the  Queen! s  House  on  his  arri- 
"  val,  confirm  your  intelligence  of  that  party.  Pray 
*{  tell  me,  in  confidence,  what  did  Lord  Temple's 
"  visits  to  St.  James's  mean  ?  Does  he  talk  as  loudly 
*'  in  commendation  of  Lord  North,  as  the  Ministers 
*'  and  their  friends  boast,  at  Lady  Primrose's  parti- 
"  cularly,  as  well  as  other  places.  If  you  put  in 
"  paragraphs,  put  that  MR.  FRANCIS  is  appointed 
"  Deputy  Secretary  at  War,  and  continues  his  pre- 
**  sent  employment  also.  It  will  teize  the  worthy 
*'  Secretary,  as  I  well  know,  and  oblige  me..  I  will 
"  give  you  my  reasons,  when  you  will  find  more 
"  folly  in  that  noble  Lord,  than  even  you  thought 
"  him  capable  of.  This  may  be  an  interesting  week. 
"  Pray  continue  your  attention  to  your  country- 
"  friend." 

In  another  Letter,  dated  Ingress,  Saturday,  we 
read :  —  "  Thanks  for  your  Letter.  I  was  not  mis- 
"  informed ;  I  knew  FRANCIS  was  not  Deputy,  but 
"  wished  him  to  be  so ;  and  to  cram  the  Newspapers 
"  with  paragraphs  that  he  was  so.  For  he  is  very 
"  deserving."  Now  from  these  Letters  we  may 
fairly  suppose  that  Sir  Philip  Francis  was  not  par- 
ticularly known  to  Mr.  Almon  prior  to  their  date, 
viz.  in  Jan.  1772.,  when  Junius  had  nearly  finished 
his  brilliant  career ;  for,  if  Francis,  the  intimate 
friend  of  Mr.  Calcraft,  had  been  previously  well 
known  to  Mr.  Almon,  also  the  particular  friend  of 
Mr.  Calcraft,  Mr  C.  could  not  be  ignorant  of  the 
fact,  and  the  language  of  his  letters  to  Mr.  Almon 
u'ould  have  necessarily  contained  some  such  words 
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as  these,  our  friend  Francis,  \.  because  Mr.  Almon's 
intimacy  with  Francis  would  have  been  naturally 
seized  by  Mr.  Calcraft  as  a  reason  why  Mr  Almon 
should  insert  the  contemplated  paragraph,  2.  because 
Mr.  C.  asks  for  the  insertion  merely  on  his  own  ac* 
count,  and  not  for  the  sake  of  a  common  friend. 
The  real  Junius  was  evidently  an  early  friend  of  Al- 
mon, (in  the  Political  Register  for  April  1768.,  pub- 
lished by  Almon,  was  inserted  a  Letter  from  Junius, 
see  Taylor  pp.  135-48.)  and  as  I  have  shewn  that 
Sir  Philip  Francis  was  not  a  friend  of  Almon  prior 
to  Jan.  1772.,  it  is  manifest  that  Francis  and  Junius  . 
were  distinct  persons. 

4.  It  is  well  known  that  Mr.  Almon  in  his  Bio- 
graphical Anecdotes  published  in  1797.  and  his  edi* 
tion  of  Junius,  (of  which  books  I  have  neither  at 
hand,)  maintained  that  Hugh  Macaulay  Boyd  was 
the  author  of  Junius,  and  his  pretensions  to  that 
honour  have  be~e"n  abundantly  refuted  by  Dr.  Mason 
Good  in  the  Preliminary  Essay  prefixed  to  Wood* 
fall's  edition  of  Junius.     This  is  a  satisfactory  proof 
that  Mr.  Almon  had  no  facts,  which  could  lead  him 
to  a  suspicion  of  Sir  Philip  Francis's  authorship, 
though  lie  had  derived  important  assistance  from 
him  in  the  Anecdotes  of  the  Life  of  Earl  Chatham,    > 
first  published  in  1791.   or  1792. :  see  Mr.  Taylor 
p.  139.     It  is  also  a  satisfactory  proof  that  Mr.  Al- 
mon, himself  a  man  of  some  talent,  of  various  know- 
ledge, of  large  information,  of  literary  reputation, 
and  of  political  connections,  had  formed  no  such  es- 
timate of  the  abilities,  and  the  attainments  of  Sir 
Philip  as  to  suppose  him  equal  to  the  composition 
of  the  Letters,  or  else  he  would  not  have  advocated 
the  claims  of  Boyd.     These  remarks  are  not  unim- 
portant, when  it  is  confidently  stated  or  broadly  in- 
sinuated that,  because  Almon  was  a  friend  of  Junius, 
between  1767.  and  1773.,  and  because  Sir  Philip 
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Francis  in  1791.  or  1792.  made  communications  to 
Almon  for  his  Anecdotes  of  the  Life  of  Earl  Chatham, 
therefore  Junius  and  Sir  Philip  were  one  and  the 
same  person.  Mr.  Taylor  says  in  p.  148. :  —  "  So 
that  it  appears  not  only  that  Junius  had  a  regard  for 
Woodfall,  in  which  he  resembled  Sir  Philip  Francis, 
but  that  the  next  printer,  to  whom  the  former  had 
recourse,  was  equally  distinguished  by  the  favours 
of  the  latter.""  But  Junius  unquestionably  had  in 
view  chiefly  his  own  political  objects.  He  preferred 
WoodfalPs  Paper,  not  because  Woodfall  was  his 
school-fellow  and  his  friend,  but  because  his  Paper 
was  on  many  accounts  the  fittest  receptacle  for  his 
articles,  —  because  he  could  rely  on  the  moral  in- 
tegrity, and  the  personal  courage,  and  the  political 
consistency  of  Woodfall.  He  gave  the  second  pre- 
ference to  Almon  for  similar  reasons,  and  not  from 
any  particular  friendship  for  him.  The  sort  of 
friendship  which  he  felt  for  Almon,  is  manifest  from 
the  very  little  effort  which  was  made  by  any  party 
to  re-imburse  Mr.  Almon  for  the  expenses  attending 
the  prosecution  for  a  libel  in  publishing  Juriius's 
Letter  to  the  King  ;  from  the  Memoirs  of  a  late  Emi- 
nent Bookseller  p.  76.  it  appears  that  the  sum  of 
100/.  collected  by  Sir  John  Aubrey,  "  was  all  the 
compensation  Mr.  Almon  received  for  the  loss,  vex- 
ation, trouble,  etc.  of  this  prosecution." 

With  great  respect  and  esteem  I  remain,  dear  Sir, 

Very  truly  yours, 

E.  H.  BARKER. 
Thetford,  Febr.  5,  1827. 
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THE  CLAIMS 

OF 

SIR   PHILIP   FRANCIS 

TO  THE 

AUTHORSHIP  OF  JUNIUS  DISPROVED, 
In  a  Letter  addressed  to  Uvedale  Price  Esq. 


Dear  Sir, 

I.  With  pleasure  and  pride  1  inscribe  to  your  name 
a  Letter  on  a  much  agitated  question,  which  is  not 
wholly  uninteresting  to  you  as  a  man  of  polite  lite- 
rature and  of  curious  enquiry,  though  researches  of 
another  kind  have  more  justly  claimed  your  atten- 
tion, and  will  eventually  merit  the  consideration  of 
reflecting,   and   the   acknowledgments  of  grateful 
scholars. 

II.  "  One  of  the  first  topics,  on  which  he  dilated, 
after  attacking  Ministers  in  the  debate  on  the  Ad- 
dress, was  (Nov.  27,  1770.)  on  the  power  of  filing 
ex  officio  Informations  by  the  Attorney  General,  as 
applied  to  the  case  of  Almon,  who  was  prosecuted 
for  publishing  the  Letter  of  Junius  to  the   King, 
which  other  booksellers  had  done  with  impunity. 
In  this  he  characterized  that  writer  in  terms,  which 
first  turned  from  himself  the  suspicion  of  being  the 
writer,  it  not  being  believed  that  such  a  man  would 
descend  to  praise  himself:  — 
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'  How  comes  this  Junius  to  have  broke  through  the 
'  cobwebs  of  the  law,  and  to  range  uncontrolled,  unpu- 
'  nished  through  the  land  ?  The  myrmidions  of  the  coiyt 
'  have  been  long,  and  are  still  pursuing  him  in  vain. 
'  They  will  not  spend  their  time  upon  me,  or  upon  you, 
'  when  the  mighty  boar  of  the  forest,  that  has  broke 
'  through  all  their  toils,  is  before  them.  But  what  will 
'  all  their  efforts  avail  ?  No  sooner  has  he  wounded  one 
'  than  he  strikes  down  another  dead  at  his  feet.  For 
'  my  own  part,  when  I  saw  his  attack  upon  the  King,  I 
'  own  my  blood  ran  cold.  I  thought  he  had  ventured 
'  too  far,  and  that  there  was  an  end  of  his  triumph  5  not 
'  that  he  had  not  asserted  many  bold  truths.  Yes,  Sir, 
'  there  are  in  that  composition  many  bold  truths,  by 
'  which  a  wise  prince  might  profit.  It  was  the  rancour 
'  and  venom  with  which  I  was  struck.  But,  while  I  e.v- 
'  pected  from  this  daring  flight  his  final  ruin  and  fall, 
'  behold  him  rising  still  higher  and  coming  down  souse 
'  upon  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  Yes,  he  made  you 
'  his  quarry,  and  you  still  bleed  from  the  effects  of  his 
'  talons  —  you  crouched,  and  still  crouch  beneath  his 
'  rage.  Nor  has  he  dreaded  the  terrors  of  your  brow,* 
'  Sir  ;  for  he  has  attacked  even  you,  and  I  believe  you 
'  have  no  reason  to  triumph  in  the  encounter.'  Not 
'  content  with  carrying  away  our  royal  eagle  in  his 
'  pounces,  and  dashing  him  against  B  rock,  he  has  laid 
'  you  prostrate,  and  King,  Lords,  and  Commons  thus 
'  become  but  the  sport  of  his  fury.  Were  he  a  member 
'  of  this  House,  what  might  not  be  expected  from  his 
'  knowledge,  his  firmness,  and  his  integrity  ?  He  would 
'  be  easily  known  by  his  contempt  of  all  danger,  by  his 
t  penetration,  and  by  his  vigour  ;  nothing  would  escape 
'  his  vigilance  and  activity  ;  bad  Ministers  could  con- 
'  ceal  nothing  from  his  sagacity,  nor  could  promises  nor 
'  threats  induce  him  to  conceal  anything  from  the  public.' 

"  Comparing  the  Letters  of  this  writer  with  the 
North-Briton  as  to  their  force  of  composition  and 
power  over  the  public  mind,  he  termed  the  latter 

*  "Sir  Fletcher  Norton,  who  was  distinguished  by  a  pair  of 
large  black  eye-brows." 
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*  mere  milk  and  water  papers' ;  and,  on  another 
occasion,  '  a  mixture  of  vinegar  and  water,  at  once 
smir  and  vapid.' " 

Mr.  Prior's  Memoir  of  the  Life  and  Character  of 
Burke,  1,  233. 

1.  I  shall  not  deny  that,  if  Burke*  had  been  Jn- 
nius,  and  was  desirous  to  turn  the  public  attention 
from  his  authorship  of  the  Letters,  he  might  have  so 
censured  and  so  applauded  Junius. 

2.  But  the  general  integrity  of  his  character  and 
the  natural  simplicity  of  his  mind  forbid  us  to  sup- 
pose that,  notwithstanding  these  strong,    avowed 
sentiments,  he  was  the  Junius  whom  we  seek. 

3.  These  sentiments  flowed  from  his  lips  sponta- 
neously, and  not  in  consequence  of  any  attempt, 
which  had  been  on  that  occasion  made  in  the  House 
to  fasten  the  authorship  on  him ;  and  therefore  they 
are  entitled  to  our  fullest  confidence.     Had  such  an 
attempt  been  made,  Burke,   if  he  were   Junius, 
might  justifiably,  even  on  the  principles  of  a  rigid 
moralist,  Dr.  Johnson,  have  replied  by  a  decided 
negative. 

4.  But  there  is  an   argument  against   Burke's 
claim,  which  has  never  yet  been  brought  forward, 
I  believe,  and  which  is  of  so  decisive  a  character, 
that  I  would  hang  by  this  solitary  rock  and  bid  de- 
fiance to  every  assailant.     There  was  in  the  mind 
of  Mr.  Burke  a  radical  principle  of  philanthropy  — 
a  pervading  principle  of  benevolence  —  it  was  con- 

*  I  am  not  aware  that  any  person  has  observed  the  impropri- 
eties of  mixed  metaphor,  which  deform  this  apparently  splendid 
passage  in  Burke.  1.  Junius  is  compared  to  a  wild  boar  of  th« 
forest :  2.  he  is  suddenly  metamorphosed  into  a  bird  of  prey,  and 
-AC  u;i'l  of  his  during  flight,  his  rising  stilt  higher  and  coming  down 
souse,  his  quiirry,  his  talons,  his  carry iiiy  atray  a  royal  fugle  in  his 
pounces,  and  dashing  hint  uynhist  a  rock.  It  is  a  problem  for  exer- 
cising the  ingenuity  and  the  learning  of  the  age,  to  determine  the 
name^of  this  ravenous  bird,  which  could  carry  away  an  eagle  and 
dash  him  against  a  rock  ? 
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spicuous  alike  in  his  actions  and  in  liis  speeches  — 
his  heart  was  full  of  generous  affections — he  breathed 
peace  on  earth  and  good- will  towards  man.  I  do 
not  deny  that  in  indulging  this  godlike  propensity 
of  his  nature,  he  was  sometimes  hurried  into  intem- 
perate language  and  borne  away  by  the  tide  of  pas- 
sion —  this  merely  demonstrated  the  infirmity  of 
human  virtue  ;  but  it  proved  the  sincerity  and  the 
>real,  with  which  he  contended  for  the  rights  of  out- 
raged nations  and  pleaded  the  cause  of  suffering 
man.  Nature  soon  recovered  her  possession,  and 
reason  soon  resumed  her  seat,  and  goodness  soon 
regained  her  throne.  The  uncharitable  feeling 
existed  but  for  the  moment  —  a  lightning  too  tran*- 
sient  to  disturb  the  general  serenity  of  his  breast  ^- 
the  bolt  might  terrify,  but  did  not  strike  its  object 
—  the  flame  burnt  around,  but  did  not  consume  its 
victim  —  it  was  displayed,  and  was  gone  —  it  *  spar- 
kled, and  was  exhaled.'  One  single  story  will  shew 
to  the  reader  that  this  pervading  principle  of  bene- 
volence was  habitual  to  the  mind  of  Burke  even 
from  his  boyish  years :  —  "  Few  anecdotes  of  him 
while  at  school  are  preserved.  It  is  recorded,  how- 
ever, that  seeing  a  poor  man  pulling  down  his  own 
hut  near  the  village,  and  hearing  that  it  was  done 
by  order  of  a  great  gentleman  in  a  gold-laced  hat, 
(the  parish  conservator  of  the  roads,)  upon  the  plea 
of  being  too  near  the  highway,  the  young  philan- 
thropist, his  bosom  swelling  with  indignation,  ex- 
claimed that,  were  he  a  man,  and  possessed  of  au- 
thority, the  poor  should  not  thus  be  oppressed. 
Little  things  in  children  often  tend  to  indicate,  as 
well  as  to  form,  the  mind  of  the  future  man  ;  there 
was  no  characteristic  of  his  subsequent  life  more 
marked,  than  a  hatred  of  oppression,  in  any  shape  or 
from  any  quarter."  Mr.  Prior's  Memoir >  1,  15.  We 
have  many  compositions  of  Mr.  Burke,  which  ap* 
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peared  long  before  the  earliest  publication  of  Ju- 
nius,  and  whether  we  read  those  papers  which  pre- 
ceded, or  those  which  followed  Junius,  we  shall 
discover  traces  of  the  same  uniform  philanthropy  ; 
whether  we  examine  the  early  or  the  latter  rain  of 
his  eloquence,  we  shall  confess  the  exuberant  foun- 
tain of  goodness,  from  which  it  flowed.  Even  in 
what  he  himself  says  about  Junius  there  is  a  most 
unsuspicious  testimony  to  confirm  the  opinion  which 
I  have  been  delivering,  that  Burke  was  too  gene- 
rous-spirited to  write  the  Letters :  —  "  It  was  the 
rancour  and  venom  with  which  I  was  struck,"  says 
he.  This  '  rancour  and  venom '  Burke  never  had, 
and  no  man,  who  possessed  them  not,  could  have 
written  Junius.  Burke  had  not  the  deliberate,  re- 
solute, desperate,  merciless,  and  ceaseless  malignity 
of  that  formidable  writer  —  he  was  not  the  wild  boar 
of  the  forest  —  he  was  not  the  blood-thirsty  bird  of 
prey  —  he  was  not  the  public  executioner,  whose 
day  was  spent  in  leisurely  marking  the  victims  for 
the  night  —  he  was  not  the  evil  Daemon,  secretly 
invading  the  repose  of  greatness,  and  shaking  the 
throne  of  power,  and,  like  reckless  Death,  "  tri- 
umphing not  only  in  the  extent  of  his  conquests, 
but  in  the  richness  of  his  spoils  "  —  he  had  not  the 
property  of  the  tiger,  to  crouch  peaceably  in  the 
covert,  and  yet  spring  with  deadly  aim  on  all  who 
came  within  the  range  of  his  paw  —  he  was  not  ac- 
customed 'to  employ  the  secrecy  of  a  Venetian  tri- 
bunal, or  to  strike  with  the  certainty  of  the  Holy 
Inquisition.'  He  advocated  popular  rights  in  open 
Courts  —  he  championed  public  principles  in  the 
light  of  day  —  he  addressed  in  his  own  person  as- 
sembled Parliaments  with  the  ingenuousness  of  in- 
tegrity and  the  courage  of  patriotism  —  he  wrestled 
with  principalities  and  powers,  armed  only  with 
lawful  weapons  —  he  understood  not,  required  not, 
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tried  not  the  arts  of  concealment  —  too  frank  to 
wear  a  mask,  too  impetuous  to  endure  restraint, 
too  careless  for  reserve,  too  magnanimous  for  cau- 
tion, and  too  ambitious  of  direct  praise  to  enjoy  the 
shadow  of  a  name. 

III.  "  As  an  accuser,  his  power  was  truly  terri- 
fic;  he  has  exhausted  the  whole  compass  of  the  En- 
glish language  in  the  fierceness  of  his  invective  and 
the  bitterness  of  his  censure ;  for  even  Junius,  with 
all  the  advantages  of  indiscriminate  personality, 
private  scandal,  and  the  mask  under  which  he  fought, 
has  not  exceeded  him  in  severity,  while  he  falls  in- 
finitely short  of  him  in  reach  of  thought,  command 
of  language,  energy  of  expression,  and  variety  of 
reproach.  Junius  is  more  pungent  in  his  assaults, 
Mr.  Burke  more  powerful ;  Junius  imparts  the  idea 
of  keenness,  Mr.  Burke  of  force;  Junius  of  pos- 
sessing powers  to  a  certain  degree  circumscribed, 
Mr.  Burke  of  a  magnitude  nearly  boundless ;  Ju- 
nius hews  down  his  victim  with  a  double-edged  sa- 
bre, Mr.  Burke  fells  him  with  a  sledge-hammer, 
and  repeats  his  blows  so  often,  and  in  so  many  dif- 
ferent modes,  that  few  can  again  recognize  the 
carcase  he  has  once  taken  it  in  hand  to  mangle. 
Much  of  this  wrathful  spirit  arose  from  what  he 
thought  tyranny  or  crime,  or  where  great  public 
offences  or  great  supposed  culprits  were  in  ques- 
tion, and  when  he  conceived  himself  bound  to  sum- 
mon up  every  faculty  he  possessed,  not  merely  to 
overpower,  but  to  destroy  them.  In  reply  to  the 
attack  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  though  he  curbs 
much  of  his  natural  vehemence,  from  the  provoca- 
tion being  personal  to  himself,  there  is  great  vi- 
gour, with  something  of  a  lofty  contempt  of  his 
opponent.  But  few,  if  any,  records  of  exertions 
by  one  man  equal  in  vehemence  of  censure  or  va- 
riety of  reproach,  in  labour  or  in  talents,  those 
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against  the  French  Revolution  and  Mr.  Hastings. 
Against  the  latter  his  speeches  were  heard  with  an 
awe  approaching  to  terror;  and  though  by  some 
their  severity  has  been  censured,  the  best  apologies, 
to  which  little  perhaps  can  be  added,  were  volun- 
teered at  the  moment  by  two  political  adversaries, 
Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Wilberforce;  but  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  he  solemnly  denied  having  used  any 
of  the  more  offensive  expressions  and  phrases,  whicn 
were  put  into  his  mouth  by  the  idle,  designing  ru- 
mours of  the  day."  Mr.  Prior  2,  467. 

But  all  the  invectives  of  Mr.  Burke,  however 
tremendously  severe,  were  delivered  by  him  as  a 
public  speaker  in  reference  to  public  men,  aud  they 
do  not  evince  a  single  particle  of  that  malignant  spi- 
rit, which  actuated  Junius ;  and  I  therefore  con- 
tend that  till  it  can  be  proved  that  Burke  was  not  in 
private  life  the  benevolent  character  which  I  have 
described,  and  that  he  was  the  malignant  being  in 
private  life  which  we  trace  in  the  Letters  of  Junius, 
we  cannot  with  any  propriety  consider  Burke  to  be 
the  writer  of  them. 

IV.  Mr,  Burke,  in  a  Letter  to  Mr.  Thomas  Mer- 
cer, dated  London,  Febr.  26,  1790.  writes  thus  : 
"  It  is  not  by  calling  the  landed  estates,  possessed 
by  old  prescriptive  rights,  *  the  accumulation  of  ig- 
norance and  superstition,'  that  can  support  me  in 
shaking  that  grand  title,  which  supersedes  all  other 
title;  and  which  all  my  studies  of  general  jurispru- 
dence have  taught  me  to  consider  as  one  principal 
cause  of  the  formation  of  States;  I  mean  the  ascer- 
taining and  securing  prescription.  But  these  are 
donations  made  in  '  ages  of  ignorance  and  supersti- 
tion.' Be  it  so ;  it  proves  that  these  donations  were 
made  long  ago ;  and  this  is  prescription  ;  and  this 
gives  right  and  title." 

Mr,  Prior  2,  88.   observes  in  a  Note :  —  "  The 
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Writer  of  Junius's  Letters,  in  one  of  his  private  com- 
munications to  Wilkes  (Sept.  18,  1771.)  has  a  pas- 
sage so  similar  in  spirit  to  this  as  to  deserve  notice ; 
it  is  in  defence  of  close  Boroughs.  *  You  ask  me 

*  from  whence  did  the  right  (of  Parliamentary  re- 

*  presentation  in  small  places,)  originate,  and  for 
'  what  purpose  was  it  granted  ?     I  do  not  see  the 

*  tendency  of  these  questions ;  but  I  answer  them 

*  without   scruple :    in  general   it  arose   from  the 
'  King's  writs,  and  it  was  granted  with  a  view  to 

*  balance  the  powers  of  the  nobility  and  to  obtain 
'  aids  from  the  people.    But  without  looking  back  to 
'  an  obscure  antiquity,  from  which  no  certain  in- 

*  formation  can  be  collected,  you  will  find  that  the 
'  laws  of  England  have  much  greater  regard  to  pos- 

*  session  (of  a  certain  length)  than  to  any  other  title 
'  whatsoever ;  and  that  in  every  kind  of  property, 

*  which  savours  of  the   realty,  this  doctrine  is  most 

*  wisely  the  basis  of  our  English  jurisprudence'  " 

1.  But  this  may  have  been  an  accidental  coinci- 
dence of  opinion  between  these  celebrated  writers. 
Junius's  private  communication  to  Wilkes  is  dated 
19  years  before  Mr.  Burke's  Letter   to  Captain 
Mercer.     On  the  supposition  that  Burke  was  privy 
to  the  communication  made  by  Junius,  he  would 
see    this   Letter  of  Junius   before  it  was  sent  to 
Wilkes,  and  he  might  have  borne  in  mind  the  prin- 
ciple of  law  which  it  unfolds ;  but  we  are  not  justi- 
fied in  making  any  such  supposition. 

2.  The  coincidence,  however,  apparently  iden- 
tifying Burke  with  Junius,  should  induce  us  warily 
to  pause  before  we  assent  to  .Mr.  Taylor's  opinion, 
p.  193.,  Mrho  seeks  to  identify  Sir  Philip  Francis 
with  Junius,  because  the  former  in  his  speech  April 
80,   1792.  on  Mr.  Grey's  Motion  for  a  Reform, 
fParliam.  Deb.  32,  495.)  agrees  with  Junius  about 
the  disfranchisement  of  rotten  Boroughs  by  an  act 
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of  power  and  about  granting  to  certain  large  Towns 
the  right  of  senc&ng  representatives.  If  Mr.  Tay- 
lor's argument  be  sound,  then  the  argument  in  fa- 
vour of  Burke  is  equally  sound ;  the  argument  for 
either  is  entitled  to  no  weight,  because  it  is  equi- 
poised by  the  other.  In  the  same  way  the  argu- 
ment about  the  identity  of  Junius  and  Sir  Philip  in 
respect  to  hand-writing  is  valueless,  because  the 
hand-writing  of  Lord  George  Sackville  has  been 
brought  forward  as  identified  with  the  hand'- writing 
of  Junius.  Thus  the  one  argument  neutralises  the 
other,  and  the  reasoning  would  have  weight  in  re- 
spect to  either  Sir  Philip  or  his  Lordship,  only  in 
case  that  no  other  hand-writing  were  set  up  as  the 
writing  of  Junius.  Hence  I  regard  the  criterion  as 
false  or  insecure,  and  therefore  I  have  avoided 
making  any  use  of  the  argument.  Mr.  Taylor, 
however,  has  made  some  use  of  it,  and  of  similar 
arguments,  in  favour  of  his  hero,  Sir  Philip,  which 
are,  I  repeat  the  observation,  entitled  to  little  or 
no  weight,  if  the  same  or  similar  arguments  have 
been  fairly  adduced  in  favour  of  other  claimants. 
In  the  instance  of  hand-writing,  indeed,  it  is  by 
many  persons  admitted  that  Junius  sometimes  or 
always  employed  an  amanuensis,  and  hence  arises 
a  difficulty,  which  proves  the  uncertainty  of  all  ar- 
guments connected  with  this  branch  of  the  question. 
Who  can  decide  1.  whether  Junius  did,  (as  Mr. 
Butler  in  his  Reminiscences  1,  100.  thinks,)  or  did 
not  (as  Mr.  Taylor  p.  370.  thinks,)  employ  an  ama- 
nuensis ?  2.  Whether  he  did  or  did  not  uniformly 
employ  the  same  amanuensis?  3.  Whether  that  ama- 
nuensis did  or  did  not  convey  the  Letters  to  Wood- 
fall  ?  4.  Whether  we  have  clear,  and  positive,  and 
certain  evidence  that  the  private  Letters  to  Wood- 
fall,  signed  Junius,  were  in  the  hand-writing  of  the 
real  Junius,  i.  e.  of  him  who  composed  them  ?  5. 
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Whether,  supposing  the  hand-writing  of  the  real 
Junius  to  have  been  alone  employed,  it  was  on  all 
occasions  his  natural,  or  on  all  occasions  his  dis- 
guised hand,  or  sometimes  the  natural  and  some- 
times the  disguised  hand  ? 

3.  THE  CLAIMS  OF  A  PARTICULAR  INDIVIDUAL 
CAN  BE  MORALLY  MAINTAINED  ONLY  BYTHE  CIRCUM- 
STANCE THAT  THEY  ARE  PECULIAR  TO  THAT  PARTI- 
CULAR INDIVIDUAL,  INAPPLICABLE  TO  ALL  OTHER 
CLAIMANTS,   AND  YET  HAVING  AN  APPARENT  CON- 
NECTION WITH  JUNIUS*    This  is  the  important  doc- 
trine which  I  hold  on  the  question ;  this  is  the  great 
lesson,  which  all  who  enter  on  the  controversy  should 
learn ;  hoc  opus,  hie  labor  est ;  and  by  these  means 
alone  shall  we  remove  the  errours  of  opinion,  and 
support  the  certainty  of  truth.     It  is  from  the  num- 
ber and  the  weight  of  the  peculiar  claims  of  any 
particular    individual,    comparatively    with    other 
claims,  that  we  shall  be  able  to  prove  his  identity 
with  Junius,  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other  claim- 
ant. 

4.  In  the  instance  cited,  Mr.  Burke  is  found,  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously^    to  have   preached  the 
doctrine  of  Junius  19  years  after  Junius.     Then  it 
it  is  not  safe  for  us  to  endeavour  to  establish  from 
this  circumstance  the  identity  of  Burke  and  Junius, 
because,  however  secret  might  have  been  the  com- 
munication of  Junius  to  Wilkes,  no  man  can  prove, 
or  even  undertake  to  prove,  that  Burke  never  saw 
and  never  heard  of  that  communication  long  before 
he  wrote  to  Captain   Mercer  in  language  to  the 
same  effect.     Had  Burke's  Letter  to  Mercer  pre- 
ceded Junius's  Letter  to  Wilkes,  then  indeed  there 
would  have  been  a  fair  argument  for  identifying 
Burke  with  Junius.     Mr.  Taylor  may  profit  largely 
from  this  remark ;  for,  when  he  undertakes  to  shew 
the  uniformity  of  opinion  and  the  conformity  of 
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action  between  Sir  Philip  Francis  and  Junius,  1 
expect  him  to  prove  that  Sir  Philip  so  opined  and 
so  acted  before  Junius:  then  his  arguments  will 
have  a  primary  force ;  but  as  the  case  stands,  they 
have  only  a  secondary  force,  and  in  most  instances, 
for  anything  which  Mr.  Taylor  can  prove  to  tho 
contrary,  Sir  Philip  might  have  been  the  mere  imi- 
tator and  copyist  of  Junius. 

V.  Sir  Philip  Francis,  in  his  speech  on  Mr. 
Grey's  Motion  for  a  Reform,  (April  30,  1792.  Par- 
Ham.  Deb.  32,  495.)  says:  — "  The  part  I  took 
on  those  occasions,  was  rather  negative  than  affirma- 
tive, /  was  guided  by  the  natural  influence  of  respect- 
able authority ;  by  plausibilities  and  doubts ;  by 
possibilities  and  apprehensions:  but  above  all,  I 
myself  doubted,  and  therefore  I  stood  still."  Mr. 
Taylor  p.  197.  quotes  this  speech  for  the  purpose 
of  shewing  the  identity  of  matter  between  Sir  Phi- 
lip Francis  and  Junius,  and  on  the  words  doubts 
and  apprehensions  he  presents  us  with  this  note : 
"  These  are  the  words  of  Junius  on  the  same  sub- 
ject :  *  I  own  I  have  both  doubts  and  apprehensions 
iu  regard  to  the  remedy  von  propose,'  (Letter  to 
Wilkes.J"  But,  while  the  identity  of  expression  in 
Junius  ^md  Sir  Philip  may  be  a  mere  fortuitous  co- 
incidence, the  words  of  Sir  Philip  afford  to  us  in- 
ternal evidence  that  there  was  no  identity  of  person 
between  him  and  Junius.  For  the  latter  was  too 
high-minded  and  proud,'  too  conscious  of  his  own 
intellectual  superiority  to  talk  'of  being  guided  by  the 
natural  influence  of  respectable  authority.'  If  such 
a  sentiment  could  not  have  been  uttered  by  Junius 
at  the  period  when  he  wrote  the  celebrated  Letters, 
it  is  infinitely  less  likely  that  he  should  have  used  it 
twenty  years  afterwards ;  for  that  high-mindedness 
and  pride  and  consciousness  of  intellectual  superio- 
rity would  « grow  with  his  growth,  and  strengthen 
with  his  strength.' 
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VI.  I  will  admit  Burke  to  have  had  a  compass  of 
mind  infinitely  greater  than  the  author  of  Junius ; 
or  1  will  admit  that  Burke  was  in  point  of  mind  fully 
equal  to  the  composition  of  the  Letters.     But  I  am 
not  as  well  prepared  to  admit  that  he  could  have  so 
compressed  his  diffuse  and  Asiatic  style,  as  to  write 
those  Letters.     This  labour  of  compression   would 
have  been  far  greater  to  him  than  the  reader  may 
suppose.     A  learned  friend,  never  remarkable  for  a 
verbose  style,  wrote  a  short  pamphlet,  which  he 
wished  to  contain  the  greatest  possible  quantity  ox 
matter  in  the  fewest  possible  words  — he  wrote  the 
article  in  one  day,  but  it  required  three  days  to  pro- 
duce the  necessary  condensation  of  thought.     Is  it 
probable  that  Burke  could  for  months  and  months, 
amidst  the  vast  variety  of  his  public  and  private  bu- 
siness, devote  to  this  subject  the  large  proportion  of 
time  which  it  would  demand,  and  that  ne  could  employ 
the  incessant  watchfulness  which  would  be  indispen- 
sable ?     It  may  be  affirmed  beyond  all  contradiction, 
and  i  particularly  invite  the  attention  of  the  reader 
to  the  importance  and  the  novelty  of  the  observation, 
because  it  is  decisive  against  the  claims  of  Sir  Piiilip 
Francis  and  of  several  other  persons,  that  the  author 
could  not  have  had  leisure  for  any  other  pursuit  or 
any  other  business,  while  he  was  engaged  in  writing 
those  Letters — he  must  have  lived  in  the  retirement 
of  his  own  presence,  confining  his  society,  when  he 
could  admit  society,  chiefly  to  those  few  individuals, 
who  furnished  him  with  facts,  and  incidents,  and 
circumstances,  or  in  any  way  favoured  his  views 
and  facilitated  his  labours.     In  solitary  majesty,  in 
oriental  seclusion,  in  the  realm  of  silence,   and  in 
the  land  of  oblivion,  he  was  '  left  at  large  to  his  owTn 
dark  designs,'  —  till,  like  another  Aurengzebe,  he 
came  forth, 
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Fierce  from  his  lair  to  lap  the  blood  of  kings, 
with  Titanian  look  denouncing 

Desperate  revenge  and  battle  dangerous 

To  less  than  Gods,  — 

till  arrayed  at  length  in  '  Gorgon  terrours,'  and  arm- 
ed with  '  infernal  (bunder,'  he,  as  from  '  a  firmament 
of  hell,'  '  spouted  his  cataracts  of  fire.1 

VII.  "  I  know  enough  of  Junius  to  know  that  he 
was  of  Lord  Temple's  school,  and  that  he  wrote 
that  paper  from  hints  or  materials  prompted  by  him. 
So  far  he  was  betrayed  in  one  of  the  Letters  to  the 
first  Lord  Camden ;  for  in  that  Letter  he  touched 
upon  a  fact  known  only  to  three  persons,  Lord  Chat- 
ham, Lord  Camden,  and  Lord  Temple.  The  lat- 
ter, during  almost  the  whole  period  of  the  Junius, 
was  bitter  against  the  two  former ;  and  so  was  Ju- 
nius, though  with  an  air  of  guard  and  of  candour. 
Lord  Temple  had  not  eloquence  or  parts  enough 
to  have  written  Junius ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  that 
he  knew  the  author.  I  am  as  likely  to  have  written 
it  as  Lord  Shelburne,  the  conjectured  author  in  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine  Nov.  1812.  (V.82.  P.  2.  p. 
499.)  I  cannot  help  wondering  that,  by  examining 
the  politicks  of  each  paper,  those  of  his  time  did  not 
find  him  out.  But  these  cheats  often  hold  out  false 
colours,  and  put  us  upon  a  wrong  scent.  For  exam- 
ple, if  I  was  the  reputed  writer  of  a  libel,  I  should 
abuse  myself,  or  my  bosom-friends,  to  disarm  the 
suspicion."  The  Miscellaneous  Works,  in  Prose  and 
Verse.)  of  George  Hardinge  Esq.  M.  A.,  F.  R.  S., 
F.  S.  A.  Senior  Justice  of  the  Counties  of  Brecon, 
Glamorgan,  and  Radnor,  3,143." 

Can  Mr.  Taylor  shew  to  us  how  the  particular 
fact  here  alluded  to  was  likely  to  be  known  to  Sir 
Philip  Francis  ? 

VIII.  "  A  further  circumstance,"  says  Mr.  But- 
ler, p.  86.,  "  noticed  by  Mr  Wiles  and  the  remi- 
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niscent  respecting  Junius  was,  bis  early  intelligence 
of  the  measures  of  Government.  Those,  who  re- 
collect the  controversy,  which  took  place  between 
the  Count  de  Guignes  the  French  Ambassador  in 
this  country,  and  Salvador  the  Portuguese  Jew,  in 
consequence  of  certain  stock-jobbing  transactions, 
during  the  disputes  between  Spain  and  this  country 
respesting  Falkland's  Island,  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  British  Cabinet  changed  on  a  sudden, 
from  words  of  war  to  words  of  piece,  must  be  sur- 
prised at  the  early  intelligence,  which  Junius  gave 
of  this  change  to  Woodfall." 

'*  Junius  avows,"  says  Mr.  Taylor  p.  358.,  "  his 
acquaintance  with  the  Secretary  of  State's  Office, 
mentions  a  circumstance  which  occurred  when  Lord 
Egremont  was  Secretary,  and  speaks  of  him  as  if  he 
knew  him  thoroughly.  Sir  Philip  was  brought  up 
in  the  same  Office,  possessed  the  favour  of  the  same 
nobleman,  and  held  a  place  under  him  at  the  time 
that  circumstance  happened.  And,  generally  speak- 
ing, his  opportunities  of  acquiring  information,  from 
his  connection  with  the  public  Offices,  were  such  as 
fully  account  for  the  extraordinary  nature,  extent, 
and  variety  of  the  intelligence  possessed  by  Junius, 
From  the  minute  military  observations  introduced 
in  the  controversy  with  Sir  William  Draper,  from 
the  narrative  of  General  Gansel's  rescue  in  sight  of 
the  Horse-Guards,  from  the  notice  of  Colonel  Bur- 
goyne's  appointment  to  the  Government  of  Fort  St. 
George  immediately  after  it  took  place,  and  from 
the  premature  announcement  of  that  of  Colonel 
Luttrell  to  be  Assistant-General  in  Ireland,  (Junius 
?„  156.)  it  has  been  long  suspected  that  Junius  was 
in  some  degree  connected  with  the  Horse  Guards. 
But  the  Private  and  Miscellaneous  fetters  lately 
published  place  it  beyond  a  doubt.  The  War-Office 
is  the  scene  of  several  dramatic  representations ;  and 
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there  is  such  precision  in  the  secret  intelligence  from 
that  quarter,  conveyed  to  Woodfall  or  to  the  public, 
as  occurs  in  no  other  department  of  the  State,  and 
could  not  be  acquired  from  this,  except  by  one  who 
had  access  to  the  fountain-head  for  information. 
The  familiar  manner  in  which  Junius  speaks  of  Cha- 
mier,  Bradshaw,  Whateley,  Lord  Barrington,  and 
such  others  as  the  chief  Clerk  in  the  War  Office 
must  have  been  well  acquainted  with,  connects  him 
still  more  closely  with  Sir  Philip  Francis." 

Mr.  Taylor  considers  this  to  be  one  of  his  strong- 
est arguments,  and  if  I  succeed  in  satisfying  him 
that  there  were  secret  sources  of  political  information, 
secret  means  of  obtaining-  official  intelligence,  and 
secret  modes  of  tracing  ministerial  movements,  I 
may  well  expect  to  abate  his  confidence  in  the  good- 
ness of  his  cause.  Then,  the  following  extracts  will 
be  sufficient  for  this  purpose.  It  appears  from  the 
Memoirs  of  a  late  Eminent  Bookseller  that  Mr.  Al- 
mon  \vas  the  great  oracle  of  his  day  for  public  news 
and  conversational  tattle,  —  that  he  had  not  only  the 
talent  for  collecting  it,  but  the  memory  for  retaining 
it,  and  the  ability  for  detailing  it,  and  the  opportu- 
.  nities  of  narrating  it,  —  that  he  had  acquired  a  cha- 
racter conformable  to  this  description  of  him,  —  that 
individuals,  with  whom  he  was  more  or  less  connec- 
ed,  furnished  him  with  public  information,  because 
they  were  aware  that  he  would  make  a  good  use  of 
it,  —  that  persons  of  distinction  were  in  the  habit  of 
epistolary  correspondence  with  him,  wrote  to  him 
in  terms  expressive  of  respect,  esteem,  and  regard, 
and  both  communicated  to  and  solicited  from  him 
information.  The  reader  may  easily  satisfy  himself 
about  the  propriety  of  these  remarks  by  turning  to 
the  book  itself;  I  shall  endeavour  to  save  him  the 
trouble,  by  selecting  and  transcribing  a  few  pas- 
sages. But  it  will  be  proper  to  premise  that  "  the 
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originals  of  the  several  Letters  there  printed  were 
for  three  months  (from  Febr.  14,  1791.)  put  into 
the  hands  of  the  publisher,  for  the  satisfaction  of  any 
gentleman  who  might  doubt  their  authenticity ; " 
and  that  "  the  person,  who  was  the  subject  of  those 
Memoirs,  (Mr.  Almon,)  having  put  all  his  Letters 
and  papers  into  the  hands  of  a  friend,  with  permis- 
sion to  make  any  use  of  them  he  thought  proper,  the 
editor  selected  only  such,  as  did  not  appear  to  him 
in  any  degree  confidential. 

P.  15.  "  He  in  1762.  dedicated  a  Review  of  Mr. 
Pitt's  Administration  to  Earl  Temple,  Mr.  Pitt's 
brother-in-law.  His  Lordship  requested  to  see  the 
author.  Mr.  Almon  waited  upon  him,  and  from 
that  moment  was  honoured  with  his  Lordship's  fa- 
vour and  countenance,  publicly  and  privately. 
Lord  Temple  carried  him  to  the  Duke  of  Newcas- 
tle, to  make  known  to  his  Grace  the  author  of  some 
Letters,  which  Mr.  Almon  had  written  in  the  Ga- 
zetteer, at  the  time  of  the  Duke's  resignation.  His 
Grace  expressed  himself  in  terms  of  the  warmest 
friendship,  gave  him  many  thanks,  acknowledged 
the  great  pleasure  he  had  received  every  day  in 
reading  those  Letters,  that  they  contained  his  own 
sentiments  exactly,  and  much  more  to  the  same  ef- 
fect. Lord  Temple  afterwards  made  him  known 
to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  the  Marquis  of  Rock- 
ingham,  etc.  Mr.  Pitt  he  saw  at  Lord  Temple's  in 
Pail-Mall,  where  he  did  not  fail  to  pay  his  devoirs 
once  a  week  at  least,  and  was  always  admitted. 
Through  the  same  interest  he  became  known  to  Mr. 
Wilkes,  and  many  other  gentlemen,  who  were  at 
that  time  in  opposition  to  the  Court." 

P.  82.  Mr.  Calcraft  in  a  Letter  dated  Ingress  Dec. 
29,  1771.  says :  —  "  Many  thanks  to  you  for  your  cor- 
rect and  constant  intelligence.  If  Mr.  Hamilton 
(the  Right  Hon.  W.  G.  Hamilton,)  is  in  Town,  I 
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should  like  to  hear  what  he  thinks  will  be  the  con  - 
sequence.  What  childish  stories  do  they  propa- 
gate !  You  cannot  conceive  either  the  questions  I 
am  asked,  or  the  innumerable  reports  about  Lord 
Temple."  In  another  Letter  dated  Ingress  (Jan. 
1772.)  Mr.  Talcraft  says : — "  My  firm  belief  is  that 
Lord  Shelburne  was  at  the  Queen's  House.  I  had 
it  from  one  of  his  intimates.  Be  assured  that  I  never 
shew  a  line  to  any  body,  that  comes  from  you.  I 
have  lived  long  enough  to  be  caution  itself,  and  to 
no  quarter  more  than  where  you  allude.  I  send  you 
some  Kentish  brawn,  which  I  trust  you  will  find 
good.  I  doubt  about  Keene,  but  it  will  be  mate- 
rial to  me  to  know.  When  you  hear  about  the 
speech,  movers,  and  seconders,  I  shall  be  glad  to 
know.  I  am  glad  there  is  a  prospect  of  another 
Letter  so  soon." 

P.  88.  Are  inserted  Letters  from  Lord  Mount- 
morres  dated  Dublin  Nov.  25.  Dec.  21.  and  23. 
1771.  Jan.  14.  Febr.  14.  1772.  Paris,  Oct.  4,  1772. 
communicating  intelligence  to  Mr.  Almon. 

P.  93.  "  His  information  concerning  public  af- 
fairs, both  at  home  and  abroad,  was  in  general 
early,  interesting,  and  authentic;  as  may  be  ob- 
served from  the  uniform  tenor  of  these  Letters  :  and 
with  respect  to  America,  there  is  one  anecdote, 
which  it  may  not  be  improper  to  relate.  A  few 
months  previous  to  the  commencement  of  hostili- 
ties, the  Duke  of  Grafton  was  called  upon  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  (the  Secretary  of  State  not  being 
present,)  to  inform  the  House  what  number  of  the 
King's  troops  were  in  America  ?  which  he  answered. 
He  next  was  asked,  what  force  the  Americans  had  ? 
To  this  question  the  Duke  replied,  that  he  did  not 
know ;  but  that  tllose,  who  wanted  information, 
might  probably  obtain  it  by  applying  to  Mr.  Almon. 
Whether  his  Grace  meant  this  as  a  sneer,  or  an 
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acknowledgement  of  Mr.  Almon's  intelligence,  is 
not  now  material.  It  certainly  was  a  confession 
that  Ministers  knew  nothing  of  the  state  of  their 
enemy."  The  following  Letter  from  Burke  dated 
Aug.  6, 1775.  is  subjoined  to  these  remarks :  —  "I 
am  obliged  to  you  for  your  early  communication  of 
the  intelligence  you  have ;  and  wish  most  ardently 
that  this  opening  towards  a  reconciliation  on  the 
part  of  America  may  be  improved  by  the  Ministry 
here,  and  prove  the  means  of  a  lasting  peace  to  this 
Empire.  I  am,  Sir,  your  most  obedient  and  hum- 
ble servant,  EDM.  BURKE.  "  This  Letter  related 
to  the  Petition  brought  from  the  American  Con- 
gress by  Mr.  Penn." 

P.  102.  "  The  five  following  Letters  are  written 
by  the  Right  Hon.  W.  G.  Hamilton  to  Mr.  Almon. 
Aug.  14.  Mr.  Almon,  —  '  I  thank  you  for  your  Let- 
'  ter,  and  hope  you  will  write  to  me  constantly  and 

*  particularly.     Till  events  happen,  I  must  take  up 

*  with  opinions.     Be  so  obliging,  therefore,  as  to 

*  inform  me  what  the  Court  thinks,  and  what  the 

*  Americans,  who  are  in  London,  think,  is  the  ob- 

*  ject  of  Sir  William  Howe's  expedition  ?    Your's, 

*  etc.  etc.'     Oct.  14.  Mr.  Almon,  —  *  I  am  much 

*  obliged  to  you  for  your  Letter ;  and  beg  you  would 
'  let  me  know  what  is  the  prevailing  opinion,  as  to 

*  the  fate  of  New  York.     I  shall  be  in  Town  at  the 

*  meeting  of  Parliament.     I  wish  to  hear  from  you 
'  often.     But,  instead  of  sending  your  Letters  to 

*  my  house,  as  usual,  be  so  obliging  as  to  direct 
4  them  to  me  at  Henry  Shelley's,  Esq.  at  Lewes, 
4  Sussex.     By  that  means  they  will  reach  me  more 

*  expeditiously.  Your's,  etc.'     Hampton  Court,  Sa- 
'  turday,  Mr.  Almon.  — '  1  am  much  obliged  to  you 
'  for  your  intelligence,  and  beg  the  continuance  of 

*  your  correspondence.     I  go  from  Castoisbury  to 

*  Stowe  about  Thursday  seven-night,  and  if  you  are 
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'  then  in  the  country,  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of 

*  seeing  you.     Yours  etc.  W.  G.  H.'     Aug.  15.  *  I 
'  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  Letters.  Things 
4  are  now  so  very  interesting,  that  1  wish  to  know 
4  not  only  facts,  but  opinions.     What  do  they  think, 
4  who  know  the  intelligence  of  Government?  What 

*  are  the  sentiments  of  those,  who  form  their  judg- 
4  ment  on  provincial  information?'     Oct.  31.  Mr. 
4  Almon,  — 4  I  take  it  for  granted  you  are  dead  and 
4  buried,  and  that  this  Note  will  fall  into  the  hands 
4  of  your  executors.     But,  if  you  should  happen  to 
4  be  alive,  I  desire  you  would  give  me  a  proof  of  it 
4  by  letting  me  know  what  news  is  at  present  circu- 
4  lating  in  London.     Is  it  true  that  there  has  been 
'  a  disagreement  between  the  French  Admiral  and 
4  the  Americans  ?     And  is  it  not  intended  to  carry 
4  on  the  war  against  America  and  France  another 
4  year?'" 

P.  107.  "  Amongst  Mr.  Almon's  Papers  are  the 
following  Note  and  Letter  from  the  present  Right 
Hon.  Mr.  Pitt :  — 4  Mr.  Pitt  desires  Mr.  Almon 
4  will  have  the  enclosed  paragraph  put  into  one  of 
4  the  Morning  Papers,  as  soon  as  he  can,  without 
4  mentioning  from  whence  it  comes.  Hayes,  Satur- 
4  day,  June  14,  1778.'  *  Mr.  Almon,  —  I  shall  be 
4  obliged  to  you,  if  you  will  take  care  to  have  die 
4  Letter  I  have  enclosed  to  you,  inserted  in  all  the 
4  daily  Papers  to-morrow  morning,  signed  with  my 

*  name.    I  am  desirous  to  have  it  printed  to-morrow, 
4  and  wish  you  to  do  every  thing  in  your  power  to 
4  procure  its  insertion.     1  am  yours  etc.  W.  PITT.' 
4  If  you  cannot  get  the  Letter  into  all  the  Papers, 
4  let  it  be  in  as  many  as  you  can.  Chevening,  Thurs- 
day,  Oct.  29.'     The  Letter  was  addressed  to  Lord 
Mounstuart." 

P.  114.  "  Stowe,  Aug.  24,  1779,  Lord  Tem- 
ple  is  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Almon  for  the  in- 
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teresting  intelligence  he  has  sent;  is  perfectly  well 
in  health,  and  not  a  little  unhappy  at  the  state  of 
the  country. 

quantum  mutatus  ab  illo 

Hectare  !  " 

P.  32.  "  Mr.  Almon  was  called  Lord  Temple's 
man.  His  visits  to  Pall- Mall  and  Stowe  were  fre- 
quent and  notorious.  At  both  places  he  was  al\vays 
received  in  the  most  gracious  manner.  Had  the  ne- 
gociation  for  a  change  of  Ministers  succeeded  in  the 
autumn  of  1763.,  Lord  Temple,  who  was  to  have 
been  at  the  head  of  the  Treasury,  had  designed  Mr. 
Almon  for  a  situation.  It  was  an  irreparable  loss 
to  Mr.  Almon,  as  well  as  to  some  other  of  Lord 
Temple's  friends,  that  his  Lordship  never  chose  to 
accept  any  of  the  many  offers,  which  were  made  to 
him  by  the  Court." 

"  Mr.  Sykes,  the  Nabob,  is  a  man  perfectly  well 
known  to  the  Bramin  in  India ;  to  Lord  Shelburne, 
and  to  General  Burgoyne,  in  England.  Almon  in 
his  curious  paper  of  no  news,  has  painted  him  in  the 
rough,  and  in  the  smooth ;  so  that,  like  all  the  rest 
of  Almon's  trumpery,  there  is  no  forming  a  true 
picture  of  him."  The  Reformer,  by  an  Independent 
Freeholder,  No.  1.  Lond.  1780.  p.  17.  In  the  4th  No. 
p.  87.  the  writer  says :  —  "If  the  freeholders  of 
Buckinghamshire  should  hear  that  Lord  Shelburne, 
Lord  Temple,  Lord  Mahon,  and  Almon  the  book- 
seller are  alive,  and  walk  at  large,  and  afterwards 
should  believe  what  those  Lords  have  openly  as- 
serted, and  Almon  printed,  every  free  and  candid  man 
must  conclude  that  these  violent  Lords  have  more 
influence  than  the  Crown ;  and  Almon,  their  stoker, 
more  influence  than  any  Minister  under  the  Crown." 

Having  thus  shewn  that  there  was  one  source, 
from  which  Junius  could  draw  political  and  public 
and  official  and  accurate  and  recent  and  secret  in- 
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formation,  I  will  remark  that  I  am  not  obliged  to 
prove  that  Junius  did  in  point  of  fact  obtain  infor-' 
mation  from  Mr.  Almon  personally,  or  by  letter,  or 
through  the  medium  of  friends,  by  one  or  by  all  of 
these  methods ;  he  certainly  might  have  done  so  — 
he  most  probably  did  so.     But,  when  it  is  boldly 
stated  tliat,  because  Sir  Philip  Francis  was  an  un- 
der-Clerk  in  the  War-Office,  he  must  necessarily 
have  supplied  Junius  with  all  his  information  about 
the  War-Office,  though  it  should  never  be  forgotten 
that   Junius,   (partly  under  other  signatures,  and 
partly  under  that,)  had,  for  two  or  three  years  pre- 
viously to  Sir  Philip's  quarrel  with  Lord  Barring- 
ton,  appeared  as  a  political  writer,  so  that  Sir  Phi- 
lip, if  Junius,  is  presumed  to  have  incurred  a  risk 
without  any  assigned  or  any  assignable  motive  — 
when  it  is  boldly  stated  that  Sir  Philip  did  actually 
furnish  Junius  with  this  information  —  when  it  is 
strongly  urged  that  Sir  Philip  was  connected  with 
other  Offices,  and  that  therefore  he  must  have  sup- 
plied and  did  supply  Junius  with  intelligence  about 
them,  I  think  it  quite  sufficient  to  shew  that  there 
was  one  obvious  source  of  information  independent 
of  Sir  Philip,  and  if  there  was  one,  I  may  reasona- 
bly expect  him  to  believe  that  there  were  more,  and 
he  would  unreasonably  require   me  to  name  the 
others.     However,  I  will  point  to  one  other  source 
of  information.     Many  intelligent  persons  are  in- 
clined to  suspect  that  Lord  George  Sackville  was 
the  writer  of  Junius — I  by   no  means  concur  in 
that  opinion  —  but  though  he  were  not  Junius,  he 
might,  nevertheless,    directly  or   indirectly,    con- 
sciously or  unconsciously,    intentionally   or  acci- 
dentally, furnish  Junius  with  information  about  mili- 
tary matters,  and  who  will  undertake  to  say  that  he 
did  not? 

IX.  In  the  Memoirs  of  a  late  Eminent  Bookseller 
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p.  83.  Mr.  Calcraft  says  in  a  Letter  to  Mr.  Almon 
dated  Ingress,  Jan.  13,  1772.: — "If  you  put  in 
paragraphs,  put  that  Mr.  Francis  is  appointed  De- 
puty Secretary  at  War,  and  continues  his  present 
employment  also.  It  will  teaze  the  worthy  Secre- 
tary, as  I  well  know,  and  oblige  me.  I  will  give 
you  my  reasons,  when  you  will  find  more  folly 
in  that  noble  Lord,  than  even  you  thought  him  ca- 
pable of."  In  another  Letter :  —  "I  was  not  mis- 
informed; I  knew  Francis  was  not  Deputy,  but 
wished  him  to  be  so ;  and  to  cram  the  Newspapers 
with  paragraphs  that  he  was  so.  For  he  is  very  de- 
serving." 

These  extracts  merit  our  attention,  1.  in  shewing 
that  Sir  Philip  Francis,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Cal- 
craft, was  at  the  time  a  man  of  good  moral  charac- 
ter; 2.  that  he  was  known  to  him  to  be  a  man  of 
talent,  and  was  considered  by  him  to  be  on  both 
accounts  worthy  of  being  promoted  to  the  Deputy 
Secretaryship  at  War ;  3.  that  his  eventual  promo- 
tion to  a  still  higher  office  in  India  need  not  in  these 
circumstances  strike  us  with  much  surprise,  and 
require  as  for  an  extraordinary  event  an  extraordi- 
nary solution. 

A.  Mr.  Butler  in  his  Reminiscences  fairly  stated 
the  argument  of  the  Franciscans  that  the  sudden 
elevation  of  Sir  Philip  Francis  from  a  Clerkship  in 
the  War-Office  to  a  high  station  in  India,  combined 
with  the  disappearance  of  Junius  from  that  time, 
proves  that  the  silence  of  Junius  was  purchased  by 
the  promotion  of  Sir  Philip.  "  Admitting  it  possi- 
ble," says  Mr.  Taylor  p.  399.,  "  that  Sir  Philip  was 
known  to  be  Junius  in  the  year  1772,,  we  at  once 
find  a  reason  for  the  otherwise  inexplicable  event  of 
his  appointment,  at  that  very  time,  to  India.  It 
certainly  was  strange  that  Lord  Barrington,  with 
whom  he  is  represented  to  have  had  a  quarrel,  and 
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from  whom  he  could  not  obtain  the  next  step  of 
promotion  in  the  War-Office,  though  it  was  justly 
due  to  liim,  should  in  the  same  year,  and  while  Sir 
Philip  was  abroad,  recommend  him  so  '  honourably 
and  generously'  to  Lord  North,  as  to  procure  for 
him  the  rank  of  a  Sovereign  in  India;  it  was  unac- 
countable that  the  dismissed  Clerk,  who  could  not 
retain  a  salary  of  £400  a  year,  should  all  at  once  be 
raised  to  one  of  £10,000.     But  conceive  him  to  be 
Junius,  and   every   thing  is  explained.     Perhaps 
Lord  Barrington  first  perceived  the  truth  in  the 
hints,  which  were  thrown  out  so  unguardedly  by 
Veteran,  and  being  one  of  the  coterie  called  the 
King's  Friends,  he  may  have  communicated  his  sur- 
mises to  his  Majesty,  and  proposed  this  honourable 
mode  of  banishing  the  offender."     In  p.  78.  Mr. 
Taylor  has  these  words :  — "  The  tone  and  substance 
of  these  Letters,  (signed  Veteran,)  are  in  themselves 
worth  a  thousand  arguments.     With  such  express 
proof  that  Junius,  the  writer  of  them,  was  in  the 
highest  degree  exasperated  at  Lord  Barrington  for 
depriving  Mr.  Francis  of  his  situation,  let  us  turn 
to  the  biography  of  Sir  Philip   Francis,  and  see 
whether  any  peculiar  feeling  of  hostility  \vas  enter- 
tained by  him  on  this  occasion :  — '  In  1763.  Sir 
Philip  was  appointed  by  the  late  Lord  Mendip, 
then  Welbore  Ellis,  Esq.  and  Secretary  at  Wrar, 
to  a  considerable  post  in  the  War-Office,  which  he 
resigned  in  the  beginning  of  1772.,  in  consequence 
of  a  difference  with  Viscount  Barrington,  by  whom 
he  thought  himself  injured.     Possibly  Lord    B. 
thought  so  too,  or  that  something  was  due  to  Mr. 
Francis,  as  will  appear  hereafter.'     Here  there  is 
a  distinct  avowal  of  a  quarrel  having  taken  place 
between  Lord  Barrington  and   Sir  Philip  Francis, 
which,  for  the  same  cause,  and  at  the  same  time, 
subjected  his  Lordship  to  the  resentment  of  Junius. 
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The  displeasure  of  the  latter  was  particularly  called 
forth,  when  the  interests  of  Sir  Philip  were  in  dan- 
ger :  it  increased,  pari  passu,  as  the  conduct  of  his 
Lordship  grew  more  and  more  adverse  to  Sir  Phi- 
lip's views ;  and  it  arrived  at  its  highest  pitch  in  the 
moment  when  all  his  hopes  were  finally  sacrificed. 
But  the  parallel  does  not  end  here.  In  the  same 
month  Sir  Philip  was  expelled,  Junius  wrote  a  pri- 
vate Letter  to  his  printer,  (1,  253.)  intimating  that 
his  labours  were  at  an  end,  and  that  he  should 
thenceforth  discontinue  writing,  unless  some  good 
occasion  offered." 

L  The  Administration  of  the  day,  in  appointing 
a  Council  for  the  Government  of  Bengal,  would 
naturally  look  round  among  their  own  friends,  con- 
nections, and  dependents  for  a  proper  person  to  fill 
the  important  office.  On  enquiry  they  found  Sir 
Philip  Francis  well  qualified  for  the  situation  and 
recommended  to  them  as  such  a  person.  They  knew 
that  he  had  in  1756.  held  a  post  in  the  Secretary  of 
State's  Office  —  in  1758.  was  appointed  Secretary 
to  General  Bligh  —  in  1760.  Secretary  to  the  Earl 
of  Kinnouly  Ambassador  to  Lisbon  —  and  in  1763. 
had  held  an  important  place  in  the  War-Office, 
which  he  continued  to  hold  till  1772.  His  moral 
character  was,  therefore,  perfectly  well  known  to 
the  Government — they  had  had  abundant  experi- 
ence of  his  capacity  for  public  business,  and  his 
adroitness  in  official  arrangements,  and  they  must 
have  discovered  in  him  the  germ  of  those  talents, 
which  he  was  afterwards  found  to  display,  and  which 
amply  justified  their  choice.  They  were  of  course 
aware  that  he  had  quitted  the  War-Office  in  conse- 
quence of  a  quarrel  with  Lord  Barrington,  but  this 
personal  affair  between  him  and  his  Lordship  was 
no  sufficient  reason  why  they  should  decline  ap- 
pointing Mr.  Francis  to  a  high  office,  which  he 

K3 
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was  in  their  opinion  so  well  qualified  to  fill.  They 
justly  considered  him  to  have  a  claim  on  them  for  a 
long  career  of  public  services.  They  would  not 
have  appointed  him  to  the  Indian  post,  if  Lord  Bar- 
rington  had  opposed  the  appointment ;  but  they 
perceived  that  his  Lordship  not  only  did  not  oppose, 
but  even  recommended  the  appointment;  and  it 
was  not  necessary  for  the  Ministry  to  weigh  the 
motives  of  Lord  Barrington  in  recommending  it  — 
whether  he  was  tendering  to  the  public  service  a 
A'aluable  servant,  or  was  merely  desirous  to  deport 
an  incorrigible  offender,  or  to  expel  a  dangerous 
enemy  to  India.  This  seems  to  me  a  fair  way  of 
accounting  for  the  promotion  of  Sir  Philip. 

2.  It  does  not  follow  that,  because  Lord  Barring- 
ton  was  unwilling  to  retain  him  in  the  War-Office, 
he  would  oppose  his  appointment  to  the  Indian  office 
—  on  the  contrary  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
his  Lordship  would  really  rejoice  to  be  relieved 
from  the  annoying  and  restless  hostility  of  such  an 
enemy,  who  had  various  means  of  employing  the 
public  press  against  his  Lordship,  —  who  might  be 
presumed  to  have  written  the  letters  of  Veteran,  — 
and  whose  cause  had  been  advocated  by  the  power- 
ful pen  of  Junius.  I  grant  that,  if  Lord  Barringtow 
had  been  a  personage  of  dsemoniacal  malignity,  — 
such  malignity  as  belonged  to  Junius  himself,  —  he 
would  not  only  not  have  consented  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  Sir  Philip,  but  have  resisted  it  in  the  most 
determined  manner.  As,  however,  I  am  not  dis- 
posed to  believe  that  such  a  spirit  actuated  his  Lord- 
ship, and  as  1  do  believe  that  the  generality  of  man- 
kind would  in  the  same  circumstances  have  acted  in 
the  way  which  I  have  imagined,  and  under  the  feel- 
ings which  I  have  described,  1  cannot  think  that  the 
elevation  of  Sir  Philip  is  so  very  marvellous  an  event 
as  to  require  a  miracle  to  attest  it ;  for  it  is  little  less 
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than  miraculous  to  make  an  inferior  Clerk  in  the 
War-Office  the  author  of  Junius's  Letters. 

3.  But  leaving  conjectures  to  their  fate,  let  us 
turn  to  the  evidence  of  facts.  Was  it  not  as  natural 
for  Lord  Barrington,  after  having  had  a  quarrel  with 
Sir  Philip  Francis,  to  advise  his  apppointment  to 
the  high  station  in  India,  as  for  Lord  Thurlow,  af- 
ter having  said  in  the  House  of  Lords,  '  that  it 
would  have  been  happy  for  this  country,  if  General 
Clavering,  Colonel  Monson,  and  Mr.  Francis  had 
been  drowned  in  their  passage  to  India,'  to  court 
the  acquaintance  and  cultivate  the  friendship  and 
love  the  society  of  Sir  Philip  Francis  ?  "  His  ob- 
servations," say  the  Memoirs  of  Sir  Philip,  "  on  this 
curious  reflection  were  delivered  in  the  true  spirit 
of  a  philippic,  and  with  a  fury,  which,  considering 
the  relative  situation  of  the  parties,  astonished  every 
body.  But,  what  is  still  more  curious,  no  man  was 
ever  so  much  courted  by  another,  as  Mr.  Francis 
was  afterwards  by  Lord  Thurlow,  who  probably  had 
taken  time  to  repent  of  that  idle  speech  above  men- 
tioned. They  lived  much  together  in  society,  and, 
long  before  Lord  Thurlow  died,  they  were  very 

E)od  friends."  The  conduct  actually  observed  by 
ord  Thurlow  towards  Sir  Philip  Francis  was  that 
very  conduct,  which  Lord  Barrington  pursued  in 
reference  to  the  same  individual,  and  for  the  very 
same  reason ;  a  virtuous  desire  to  do  substantial 
justice  to  an  injured  individual.  The  maxim  of  Ta- 
citus, Proprium  humani  generis  est,  odisse  quern  ICB- 
seris,  is  more  applicable  to  the  tyrant,  of  whom  he 
was  speaking,  to  despotic  kings,  and  to  the  minis- 
ters of  a  dispotic  government,  than  to  human  nature 
in  general.  Were  it  right  to  mention  names,  I 
could  furnish  an  illustrious  example  of  a  cordial  good- 
will subsisting  between  two  eminent  scholars,  one 
of  whom  had  been  much  calumniated  in  a  popular 
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work  written  by  the  other ;  and  the  public  are  awafe 
of  the  friendship,  which  united  Lord  Byron  and  Mr. 
Moore,  though  the  latter  had  been  severely  re- 
proved for  his  licentious  writings  in  the  English 
Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers. 

4.  With  respect  to  Sir  Philip's  appointment, 
there  are  two  sources  of  information  open  to  us,  1. 
Sir  Philip's  own  statement,  2.  the  authenticMewzotrs 
of  his  Life,  Let  us  consult  them.  "  Thus  far  pro- 
ceeds the  Author  of  the  Memoirs"  says  Mr.  Taylor 
p.  31.,  "  evidently  with  good  authority  for  all  he 
says  ;  so  that  if  anything  adverse  to  our  opinion  ap- 
pears on  the  face  of  this  record,  there  can  be  no  con- 
tending with  it.  Of  equal  validity  is  what  fell  from 
Sir  Philip  in  the  course  of  a  speech  on  India-aftairs, 
when  he  gave  a  short  account  of  such  particular  cir- 
cumstances of  his  public  life,  as  bore  any  relation  to 
his  going  to  India,  his  conduct  there,  and  his  con- 
duct since  his  return  to  England.'  As  this  will  throw 
additional  light  upon  the  information  derived  from 
his  biographer,  it  is  useful  to  our  present  enquiry. 
Mr.  Francis  observed :  —  «  That  he  had  been  bred 
'  up  in  the  Secretary  of  State's  Office,  where  he  had 
'  the  happiness  to  possess  the  favour  of  the  late  Earl 

*  of  Egremont,  then  Secretary  of  State.     That  in 
'  1763.  Mr.  Ellis  had  appointed  him  to  fill  a  station 
'  of  great  trust  in  the  War-Office.     That  Lord  Bar- 
'  rington,  who  succeeded  Mr.  Ellis,  had  recommend- 
'  ed  him  to  a  noble  Lord  (whose  absence,  and  more 

*  particularly  the  cause  of  it,  he  very  sincerely  la- 
'  mented,)  as  a  fit  person  to  be  sent  out  to  India  as 

*  a  Member  of  the  Government  of  Bengal ;  till  that 
'  recommendation  he  had  not,  (Mr.  Francis  declared,) 

*  the  honour  of  being  known   to  Lord  North.     He 

*  had,  therefore,  obtained  a  seat  in  the  Council  at 
'  Calcutta,  not  through  any  private  interest  or  in- 
'  trigue,  but  he  was  taken  up  upon  recommendation, 
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4  and  that  the  recommendation  of  persons  of  high 

*  rank,  —  those  who  best  knew  his  character  and 
4  qualifications,  and  who  certainly  would  not  have 
'*  so  far  disgraced  themselves,  as  to  have  recommend- 
4  ed  an  improper  person,  knowing  him  to  be  such, 
4  to  go  out  to  India  in  a  station  of  so  much  power 
4  and  importance.     He  had  accordingly  been  nomi- 

*  nated  with  General  Clavering,  and  Colonel  Mon- 
4  son  in  the  Bill  of  1773.'     (Parliam.  Deb.  22,97.) 
Now  let  us  see  whether  the  Memoirs  (p.  20.  of  Tay- 
lor) do   not  correspond  to  this  statement :  —  "  In 
1763.  he  was  appointed  by  the  late  Lord  Mendip, 
then  Welbore  Ellis  Esq.  and  Secretary  at  War,  to 
a  considerable  post  in  the  War-Office,    which  he 
resigned  in  the   beginning  of    1772.,    in    conse- 
quence of  a  difference  with  Viscount  Barrington 
by   whom  he  thought  himself  injured.     Possibly 
Lord  Barrington  thought  so  too,  or  that  something 
was  due  to  Mr.  Francis,    as  will  appear  hereafter. 
The  greatest  part  of  the  year  1772.  he  spent  in  tra- 
velling through  Flanders,  part  of  Germany,  the  Ty- 
rol, Italy,  and  France,  with  his  intimate  friend,  the 
late  David  Godfrey.  During  his  residence  at  Rome 
he  went  to   Castel  Gondolfo,   where  he  was  intro- 
duced to  Pope  Ganganelli,  and  had  a  curious  con- 
ference with  his  Holiness,  of  near  two  hours,  the 
particulars  of  which  are,  it  is  said,  preserved  in    a 
Letter  from  him  to  the  late  Dr.  Campbell,  with  whom 
he  was  very  intimate.  *     In  about  half  a  year  after 

*  I  recommend  Mr.  Taylor  to  endeavour  to  obtain  a  sight  of 
this  Letter  ;  I  hare  made  the  endeavour  without  success.  A  sight 
of  this  Letter  written  in  the  same  year,  in  which  Jiinius  ceased  to 
write,  would  afford  to  us  some  little  criterion  for  judging  of  the 
style  and  the  abilities  of  Sir  Philip  ;  and  a  much  safer  criterion 
than  any  of  those  published  writings  of  Sir  Philip,  the  earliest  of 
which  appeared  several  years  after  Junius  had  ceased  to  write.  But 
who -is  the  Dr.  Campbell  alluded  to  ?  Is  he  the  celebrated  volu- 
minous Irish  writer  mentioned  in  Boswell's  Life  of  Dr.  Johnson, 
whose  works  are  all  specified  with  their  respective  dates  in  Dr. 
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his  return  to  England,  Lord  Barrington  most  ho- 
nourably and  generously  recommended  him  to  Lord 
North,  by  whom  his  name  was  inserted  in  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  past  in  June  1773.  to  be  a  Member  of 
the  Council  appointed  for  the  Government  of  Ben- 
gal, in  conjunction  with  Warren  Hastings,  Govern- 
or General :  John  Clavering,  Commander-in-chief ; 
George  Monson;  and  Richard  Barwell." 

These  Memoirs,  of  which  Mr.  Taylor  observes 
that  the  author  evidently  has  good  "  authority  for 
all  he  says,"  were  inserted  in  the  Monthly  Mirror 
for  May  and  June  1810.;  and  I  do  not  scruple  to 
declare  my  full  conviction  that  they  bear  internal 
and  unequivocal  traces  of  Sir  Philip's  own  pen : 
we  will  prove  our  point  by  the  following  examples. 
Can  any  man  at  all  acquainted  with  the  sarcastic  ta- 
lents of  Sir  Philip  fail  to  recognise  his  own  hand 
in  the  very  commencement  of  these  Memoirs? 
"The  origin  of  this  gentleman  is  not,  like  that  of 
some  of  the  greatest  names  of  antiquity >,  buried  in  the 
impenetrable  obscurity  of  un-recorded  ages.  He  was 
born  in  Dublin  on  Oct.  22,  1740.  old  style.  His 
father,  Philip  Francis  D.  D.,  is  sufficiently  known 
in  the  learned  world.  His  grandfather,  John  Fran- 
cis, was  Dean  of  the  Cathedral  of  Lismore  in  Ire- 
land, to  which  he  was  appointed  on  July  30,  1722. 
and  his  great-grandfather,  John  Francis,  became 
Dean  of  Leiglin,  by  patent,  dated  Aug.  21  1696. 
and  appears  by  Ware's  History  of  Ireland,  to  have 
.sat  in  convocation  in  Dublin,  in  1704.  This  old 
gentleman  is  also  supposed  to  have  had  a  father, 

Watt's  Bibliothi-ca  Britaiinica?  the  author  of  the  Hermippus  Redivi- 
vus?  "  It  may  not  be  improper  to  give  a  specimen  of  this  author's, 
(the  Abbe"  Villars's)  manner  (in  the  little  French  book  entitled, 
Le  Cumle  dn  Gabalis,  j  who  has  lately  been  well  imitated  in  the  way 
of  mixing  jest  with  earnest,  in  an  elegant  piece  called  Hermlppus 
Redivivu.i."  Dr.  J.  Warton's  Essay  on  the  Genius  and  Writiiiys  of 
Pope,  1,226. 
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w/tose  name  and  memory  are  unfortunately  lost  in  the 
abyss  of  time.  T1ue.se  particulars  have  been  carefully 
collected  from  the  Herald's  Office  in  Doctor's  Com- 
mons^ and  in  Dublin.  In  the  former,  it  was  dis- 
covered by  a  great  antiquary,  whose  business  it 
was  to  find  materials  for  the  pedigree  of  Sir  Philip, 
on  his  admission  to  the  Order  of  the  Bath,  that  pre- 
vious to  the  coronation  of  Richard  II.,  Richard 
Francis,  who  bore  exactly  the  same  arms  as  the 
present  Knight,  was  created  a  Knight  of  Bath,  and 
if  Sir  Philip  doesnot  descend  lineally  from  that  per- 
son, it  was  entirely  his  own  fault.  The  heralds  of- 
fered to  prove  it  by  an  exact  genealogy,  provided  al- 
ways that  Sir  Philip  would  pay  down  £200.  for  such 
advantage.  After  maturely  weighing  the  lumour 
against  the  price,  he  is  believed  to  have  declined  that 
liberal  offer.  His  mother's  name  appears  to  have 
bee;i  Elizabeth  Roe,  whose  father  thought  himself 
descended  from  the  famous  Sir  Thomas  Roe,  who 
lived  in  the  reign  of  James  I,  and  was  sent  ambas- 
sador to  the  great  Mogul  by  that  learned  monarch. 
But  here  again  the  links  are  wanting,  or  tJie  heralds 
ran  mute  for  want  of  encouragement "  P.  17.  "  These 
innuendoes  were  immediately  followed  by  a  challenge 
from  Mr.  Francis.  They  met  on  Aug.  17.  and/ie 
was  shot  through  the  body  for  his  trouble."  P.  28» 
The  concluding  words  of  the  Memoirs  are  evidently 
fetched  from  Sir  Philip's  OWN  armoury :  —  "  This 
is  but  a  slight  sketch  of  the  subject,  and  a  very 
hasty  view  of  the  person.  The  public  life  of  such 
a  man,  so  well  acquainted  with  the  principal  per- 
sons of  his  time,  and  intimate  witli  many  of  them, 
conversant  in  all  the  transactions  of  his  country,  and 
mixed  in  some  of  them,  though  barren  of  events  for 
the  Gazette,  would  be  interesting  and  instructive, 
if  it  were  undertaken  and  executed  by  himself. 
The  history  of  an  ardent  mind  in  perpetual  action 
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or  pursuit,  never  succeeding,  but  never  courting 
repose  or  yielding  to  despondence,  could  not  fail  to 
communicate  a  projectile  motion  to  other  minds  in 
parallel  directions,  and  to  similar  objects.  They 
would  see  that  success  is  not  necessary  to  happiness, 
much  less  to  honour,  and  he  who  contends  against 
adversity  and  persists  without  hope,  cannot  be 
wholly  disappointed.  Human  virtue  should  be  en- 
couraged to  believe,  what  this  man's  life  has  proved 
to  be  true,  that  in  some  shape  or  other,  though  not 
in  prosperity,  there  is  a  reward  for  perseverance  in 
doing  right : 

Tho'  still  by  folly,  vice,  and  faction  crost, 
He  finds  the  generous  labour  was  not  lost. 

The  approbation  of  posterity  would  be  no  recom- 
pence,  if  it  could  not  be  anticipated.  The  posthu- 
mous praise,  the  statue,  and  the  monument,  are 
incentives  to  others,  but  are  lost  upon  the  dead. 
He  virtually  and  immediately  receives  the  tribute, 
who  is  sure  it  will  be  paid  to  his  memory ; 

Enjoys  the  honours  destin'd  to  his  name, 
And  lives  instanter  with  his  future  fame." 

Even  the  critique  on  his  writings,  which  appears  in 
the  Monthly  Mirror  for  March  1810.,  and  which  is 
quoted  by  Mr.  Taylor  p.  257.,  is  manifestly  drawn 
from  Sir  Philip's  OWN  well :  —  "  The  works  of  Sir 
Philip  Francis  resemble,  in  a  great  measure,  those 
of  Lord  Bacon,  of  whom  it  was  said,  that  no  man 
crammed  so  much  meaning  into  so  few  words,  or,  as 
Edmund  Burke  said  of  his  style,  there  is  no  gummy 
flesh  in  it.  His  language  is  figurative  and  expres- 
sive in  perfection.  You  never  doubt  about  his 
meaning.  In  argument,  he  lightens  rather  than 
reasons  on  his  subject.  Vivid  flashes  from  his 
mind,  in  rapid  succession,  illuminate  the  question, 
not  by  formal  induction,  but  by  uniform  splendour 
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and  irresistible  coruscation."  "  His  style  is  so  per- 
fectly musical,  and  moves  to  such  a  sprightly, 
animated,  and  interesting  measure,  that  as  it  lias 
been  observed  of  Greek,  there  would  be  a  delight 
in  hearing  it  read,  even  if  one  did  not  understand 
it.  The  sentences  are  so  constructed,  that  they 
roll  down  of  themselves,  and,  like  Sisyphus's  stone, 
the  moment  they  reach  the  bottom,  rebound,  and 
mount  again  on  the  other  side.  This  excellence  is 
not,  however,  produced  by  a  sacrifice  to  pedantic 
or  affected  phrases.  The  essence  of  language  is  to 
be  intelligible.  New-fangled  terms,  and  sesquipe- 
dalian words,  may  please  fools,  arid  deceive  them 
into  a  belief  that  they  cover  sense  ;  but  sense,  were 
it  ever  accompanied,  would  be  disgraced  by  such 
ornaments.  As  Sir  Philip  has  a  fine  ear  for  the 
collocation  of  words,  so  has  he  a  true  taste  in  their 
selection.  The  first  of  Latin  critics  has  said :  Uti- 
nam  etverba  in  usuqitotidianopositaminus  timer  emus. 
Our  author  has  felt  the  weight  of  that  remark,  and 
by  it  acquired  a  noble  simplicity  of  expression, 
worthy  of  his  thoughts.  Every  thing  in  his  writ- 
ings, whether  profound  or  otherwise,  is  plain  and 
clear.  He  that  runs  may  read,  and  dulness  itself 
may  comprehend."  In  conformation  of  our  opinion 
that  the  Memoirs  emanated  from  Sir  Philip's  own 
pen,  we  may  remark  that  the  same  periodical,  which 
had  in  1810.  inserted  them,  contains  in  the  No.  for 
Jan.  1811.  Sir  Philip's  paper  on  the  Regency-Ques- 
tion, evidently  communicated  by  Sir  Philip  him- 
self. 

Now,  whether  we  suppose  the  Memoirs  of  Sir 
Philip  to  have  been  written  by  Sir  Philip,  (as  I 
maintain,  guided  solely  by  internal  evidence,)  or 
by  a  friend  of  Sir  Philip,  who  was  acquainted  with 
the  facts,  they  must  be  considered  to  be,  as  Mr. 
Taylor  does  consider  them  to  be,  authentic;  and  in 
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the  one  case  we  have  two  authorities  for  the  state- 
ment of  the  circumstances,  which  led  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  Sir  Philip,  and  in  the  other  we  have  Sir 
Philip's  own  statement,  which  being  not  forced 
from  him,  but  spontaneously  given  by  him,  is,  on 
the  principle  of  Dr.  Johnson,  to  which  Mr.  Taylor 
p.  7-8.  has  subscribed,  entitled  to  full  credit;  and 
this  statement  is  directly  opposed  to  the  hypothesis 
of  Mr.  Taylor,  who  in  that  appointment  unwar- 
rantably traces  the  silenced  and  the  bribed  Junius. 

5.  But  decisive  as  this  testimony  is,  it  has  re- 
ceived so  remarkable  a  confirmation  from  a  quarter, 
where  the  truth  must  be  presumed  to  have  been 
known,  where  there  is  no  room  for  suspicion,  that 
Mr.  Taylor  himself  cannot,  as  a  fair  reasoner,  fail 
to  be  satisfied  with  the  evidence,  and,  as  an  honour- 
able man,  will  be  ready  to  concede  the  point  in  dis- 
pute.    Mr.  Butler  in  his  Reminiscences  p.  94.  edn. 
4th,  writes  thus :  —  "  The  reminiscent  has  been  in- 
formed by  the  present  (late)   Bishop  of  Durham, 
that  Sir  Philip  owed  the  continuance  of  his  seat  in 
the  War-Office  to  the  kindness  of  Lord  Barrington, 
the  Prelate's  brother ;  and  that  Sir  Philip's  appoint- 
ment in  India  was  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  due  to  his 
Lordship's  recommendation  of  him  to  Lord  North. 
After  this,  —  if  we  consider  how  Juiiius  wrote  of 
Lord  Barrington,  we  cannot  be  surprised  that,  if 
Sir  Philip  were  the  author  of  Junius's  Letters,  he 
should  wish  it  to  be  unknown." 

6.  Mr.  Taylor,  then,  has  reasoned  from  gratu- 
itous assumption,  and  I  have  counter-reasoned  from 
a  real  fact,  attested  by  Sir  Philip  himself,  by  his 
biographer,  and  by  Lord  Barrington's  brother:  — 
a  fact  in  no  respect  liable  to  suspicion ;  —  a  fact  of 
which  neither  judge    nor  jury   could  entertain  a 
doubt; — a  fact,  which  was  gravely  stated  by  Sir 
Philip  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the  hearing  of 
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many  persons,  who  would  have  been  able  to  con- 
tradict it,  if  false,  and  who,  as  political  opponents 
of  Sir  Philip,  (the  Ministers  and  their  advocates,) 
or,  as  personal  enemies  of  Sir  Philip,  (the  friends 
of  Warren  Hastings,)  would  have  rejoiced  in  the 
opportunity  of  contradicting  it ;  — a  fact,  which  was 
20  years  after  the  statement  of  Sir  Philip  in  a  Par- 
liamentary speech,  confirmed  by  his  biographer  in  a 
most  unsuspicious  narrative ;  —  a  fact,  which  cannot, 
in  reference  to  the  authorship  of  Juni us,  be  sup- 
posed to  have  been  untruly  told,  because  the  bio- 
grapher wrote  his  sketch  of  Sir  Philip  (1810.)  before 
Mr.  Taylor  had  first  (1813.)  intimated  his  belief  that 
Sir  Philip  was  the  author  of  Junius's  Letters. 

7.  "  In  the  same  month  that  Sir  Philip  was  ex- 
pelled," says  Mr.  Taylor  p.  85.,  "  Junius  wrote  a 
private  Letter  to  his  printer,  intimating  that  his  la- 
bours were  at  an  end,  and  that  he  should  thence- 
forth discontinue  writing,  unless  some  good  occasion 
offered*"  P.  360.  "  From  the  commencement  to 
the  termination  of  the  Letters  of  Junius,  Sir  Philip 
Francis  held  a  situation  in  the  War-Office,  requir- 
ing almost  constant  attendance.  When  he  quitted 
that  Office,  and  went  abroad  in  1772.,  the  Letters 
ceased ;  and  when  he  returned  to  England  at  the 
beginning  of  1773.,  a  Note  finally  closing  the  cor- 
respondence, was  transmitted  to  Woodfall.  From 
th'at  time  till  1781.  Sir  Philip  was  engaged  in  the 
Government  of  India." 

1  must  confess  that  these  are  singular  coinci- 
dences; but,  if  circumstances  of  this  kind  are  to  be 
considered  as  decisive  evidences,  the  pretensions  of 
many  other  claimants  are  so  far  equally  good.  For 
1.  it  appears  from  Dr.  Girdlestone's  pamphlet  that 
General  Lee  was  during  the  reign  of  Junius  sup- 
posed to  be  absent  on  the  continent,  and  three 
letters  from  him  to  Sir  Charles  Davers,  dated 
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Vienna,  Dec.  24,  1769.  Florence,  May  14,  1770. 
Lyons,  1772.  were  fictitious  with  respect  to  the 
dates  of  place,  as  he  in  point  of  fact  was  not  absent 
from  England  during  that  '  reign  of  terrour, '  but 
was  at  Rushbrooke,  in  Suffolk,  busily  employed  in 
writing.*  2.  The  final  Note  of  Junius  to  Woodfall 
is  dated  Jan.  19,  1773.,  and  Lloyd  died  on  the  23d 
of  the  same  month.  3.  Junius  quotes  from  speeches 
of  Lord  Chatham,  when  they  were  not  in  print  at 
the  time,  though  afterwards  reported  by  Sir  Phillip 
Francis.  4.  A  speech  of  Burke  was  reported  by 
Junius,  sent  to  Almon  for  publication,  and  is  the 
only  existing  report  of  the  speech.  5.  Junius  writes 
with  a  minute  knowledge  of  military  affairs,  and 
Lord  George  Sackville  is  thence  supposed  to  have 
written  the  Letters  of  Junius.  6.  Junius  and  Gene- 
ral Lee  coincide  in  personal  hatred  of  the  Duke  of 
Grafton,  in  the  use  of  certain  very  remarkable 
phrases,  and  in  a  quotation  from  Seneca.  7.  It 
would  be  easy  to  multiply  instances  of  curious 
agreement  between  Junius  and  several  of  the  claim- 
ants ;  but  the  aggregate  number  of  similar  instances, 
in  reference  to  the  entire  number  of  claimants, 
may  serve  to  convince  the  wary  that  it  is  not  safe, 
in  the  case  of  any  particular  claimant,  to  rely  con- 
fidently on  any  such  argument. 

XL  All  this  applies  exactly  to  Sir  Philip  Fran- 
cis," says  Mr.  Taylor  p.  371. ;  "  easy  access  to  his 
writing  might  be  had  at  that  time  both  in  the  War- 
Office,  and  in  the  Secretary  of  State's  Office. 

*  "  The  person,  who  was  at  the  baptism,  declares  that  Gene- 
ral Lee  was  moving  from  and  to  Rushbrooke  the  greatest  part  of 
that  summer,  (1770.)  with  books  and  papers  before  him,  and 
that  he  was  a  terrible  nuisance  to  the  cook ;  for  he  had  chosen 
the  kitchen  for  his  place  to  write  in,  and  that  his  night-cap  and 
dressing-gown  were  only  taken  off  a  few  minutes  before  the  din- 
ner was  ready  to  be  sent  upon  the  table.  Here  then  is  a  decided 
proof  that  these  Letters  were  fictitious  with  respect  to  place."  P.  7. 
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During  the  14  years  that  he  was  occupied  in  those 
departments,  it  must  have  met  the  eye  of  many 
persons,  both  in  administration  and  out  of  power. 
Lord  Chatham  knew  it  well ;  for  Sir  Philip  at  one 
time  acted  as  his  Secretary.  Lord  Holland,  the 
Earl  of  Egremont,  the  Earl  of  Kinnoul,  Mr.  Caleraft, 
to  whom  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  writing  short 
Notes,  respecting  the  proceedings  in  Parliament, 
and  many  others  were  no  strangers  to  it.  To  Lord 
Barrington  the  character  was  familiar ;  and  the  dif- 
ferent Clerks,  Bradshaw,  Chamier,  etc.  might  .have 
recognized  it  in  spite  of  the  disguise. " 

Mr.  Taylor  must  excuse  me  for  saying  that  he  is 
in  the  above-cited  words  pleading  against  his  own 
cause  and  advocating  mine.  It  is  allowed  on  all 
hands  that  Junius  ran  an  immense  risk  in  publishing 
his  celebrated  Letters — he  was  fully  sensible  of  it — 
he  took  infinite  pains  to  protect  himself  from  dis- 
covery— obliged  to  communicate  with  Woodfall, 
his  printer,  he  perpetually  enjoins  him  to  use  the 
most  vigilant  caution,  and  exacts  it  from  him  in 
every  possible  way.  In  these  circumstances  nothing 
can  be  more  improbable  than  that  Sir  Philip  Francis, 
if  the  actual  composer,  should  be  the  actual  writer 
of  the  Letters  ;  (for  Mr.  Taylor  in  the  same  part  of 
his  work  argues,  and  with  some  good  reasons, 
against  the  probability  that  Junius  employed  any 
amanuensis ;  —  )  nothing  can  be  more  improbable 
than  that  he,  whose  hand-writing  was  employed, 
should  be  a  person,  who  was  in  '  almost  constant 
attendance '  at  the  War-Office,  who  was  daily  writ- 
ing in  the  Office,  who  was  continually  dispersing 
throughout  the  country  specimens  of  his  hand-writ- 
ing in  answering  communications  addressed  to  the 
Secretary  at  War  on  the  business  of  his  office,  who 
having,  for  some  years  before  the  earliest  known 
composition  of  Junius,  been  employed  in  that  Of- 
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fice,  must  have  acquired  a  regular  system  of  hand- 
writing quite  incapable  of  being  so  disguised  as  not 
to  be  instantly  recognised ;  —  nothing  can  be  more 
improbable  than  that  an  inferior  Clerk  in  the  War- 
Office,  with  whose  hand-writing  were  acquainted 
so  many  political  personages,  who  are  more  or  less 
mentioned  in  the  Letters,  and  who  had  each  his  pri- 
vate reasons  for  wishing  to  detect  the  author,  should 
engage  in  so  perilous  a  task,  that  the  flattery  of 
hope  itself  could  not  induce  him  to  believe  in  the 
possibility  of  escaping  detection.  So  much  courage, 
so  much  talent,  so  much  experience  of  life,  so  much 
knowledge  of  the  world,  so  perfect  an  acquaintance 
with  official  characters  and  official  business,  with 
public  men  and  private  individuals,  with  the  histo- 
ry of  the  times,  the  course  of  passing  transactions, 
the  secret  motives  for  ministerial  measures,  and  the 
secret  biography  of  great  statesmen,  so  much  know- 
ledge of  city-politics  and  court-manoeuvres,  were  re- 
quired from  him,  who  should  undertake  the  task  of 
writing  the  Letters  of  Junius,  combined  with  the 
necessity  of  disguising  his  hand-writing,  that  an 
inferior  Clerk  in  the  War-Office,  habituated  to 
f  the  insolence  of  office'  by  long  servitude,  would 
have  shrunk  with  horrour  at  the  thought  of  making 
even  the  attempt. 

XII.  It  seems  to  be  quite  certain  that  Sir  Philip 
Francis  had  no  private  pecuniary  resources  beyond 
the  emoluments  of  his  Clerkship  in  the  War-Office, 
which  Mr.  Taylor  estimates,  and  I  dare  say  cor- 
rectly enough,  at  £400  a  year.  Now,  from  various 
passages  in  jthe  private  Letters  of  Junius  to  Wood- 
fall  it  is  apparent  that  Junius  had  good  pecuniary 
resources ;  for  he  assures  his  printer  that  he  shall  be 
indemnified  for  any  expenses,  which  the  latter  might 
incur  by  prosecutions  for  libel.  But  had  Sir  Philip 
Francis  this  command  of  money,  —  an  inferior  Clerk 
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in  the  War-Office  ?     It  is  impossible  to  believe  it, 
and  if  Mr.  Taylor  expects  me  to  believe  it,  he  is 
required  to  produce  his  authority  to  substantiate  the 
inference,  or  his  evidence  to  prove  the  fact.     2.  A 
very  little  consideration  will  satisfy  us  that,  in  order 
to  evince  the  authorship  of  Sir  Philip,  Mr.  Taylor 
has  not  only  to  shew  that  Sir  Philip  could  command 
any  sum  of  money  necessary  for  paying  the  ex- 
penses of  a  public  trial,  but  to  demonstrate  that  he 
could  spare  from  his  very  limited  income  the  cash, 
which  would  be  wanted  to  bring  out  the  Letters,  in 
paying  for  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  in  collecting  poli-r 
tical  information  and  private  news,  in  paying  post- 
age, and  carriage,  and  porterage,  in  remunerating 
waiters,  and  in  attending  taverns,  and  in  a  hundred 
other  respects,  which  would  materially  abridge  an 
annual  income  of  £400.    3.  Mr.  Taylor  has  not  un- 
dertaken to  establish  that  Sir  Philip,  if  the  writer  of 
the  letters,  had  the  pecuniary  support  of  any  poli- 
tical party,  or  that  he  was  identified  with  any  politi- 
cal party  in  feelings  and  in  designs.     He  therefore 
supposes    him,    (credat  Judceus  apellafj  to  have 
launched  a  vessel  for  a  most  dangerous  voyage  on 
his  own  private  account;  he  supposes  the  inferior 
Clerk  in  the  War-Office  to  have  been  inspired  with 
the  purest  patriotism,  and  to  have  been  prepared 
to  immolate  himself  on  the  altar  of  his  country;  — 
or  else  that  the  sole  object  of  hazarding  his  official 
situation  and  his  personal  safety  was  '  the  desperate 
chance'  of  ameliorating  his  condition  in  life,  and 
participating  in  the  benefit  of  ministerial  changes  ! 
For  my  own  part,  I  have  not  so  learned  human 
nature,  as  to  entertain  such  a  wild  hypothesis  and 
such  extravagant  ideas.    4.  On  the  supposition  that 
Lloyd  was  the  writer  of  the  Letters^  we  have  no 
difficulty  in  respect  to  pecuniary  resources ;  for  he 
could  draw  on  the  purse  of  George  Grenville ;  nor 
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in  respect  to  a  political  party ;  for  the  opinions  of 
Jimius  on  the  great  questions  of  America  and  of 
Wilkes  were  those  of  George  Grenville :  see  the 
observation  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  subjoined  to 
the  Edinburgh  Review  of  the  Icon  Basilice,  where 
there  is  a  mention  of  Lloyd's  claims  on  this  parti- 
cular account. 

XIII.  Another  difficulty,  in  which  Mr.  Taylor 
places  himself,  is  in  respect  to  Welbore  Ellis  Esq., 
the  late  Lord  Mendip,  who  was  the  early  patron 
of  Sir  Philip  Francis,  and  has  received  the  unmea- 
sured abuse  of  Junius.  The  Parliamentary  state- 
ment of  Sir  Philip  himself  already  cited,  informs  us 
"  that  in  1763.  Mr.  Ellis  had  appointed  him  to  fill 
a  station  of  great  trust  in  the  War-Office, "  and  in 
the  Memoirs  we  are  told  "  that  in  1763.  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  late  Lord  Mendip,  then  Welbore 
Ellis  Esq.,  and  Secretary  at  War,  to  a  considerable 
post  in  the  War-Office."  Let  us  now  see  how  Ju- 
nius(2,  128.)  treats  Mr.  Ellis : — "  The  little  dig- 
nity of  Mr.  Ellis  has  been  committed.  The  mine 
was  sunk  ; — combustibles  provided,  and  WTelbore 
Ellis,  the  Guy  Faux  of  the  fable,  waited  only  for 
the  signal  of  command.  All  of  a  sudden  the  coun- 
try-gentlemen discover  how  grossly  they  have  been 
deceived; — the  Minister's  heart  fails  him,  the  grand 
plot  is  defeated  in  a  moment,  and  poor  Mr.  Ellis 
and  his  motion  taken  into  custody.  From  the  event 
of  Friday  last,  one  would  imagine  that  some  fatality 
hung  over  this  gentleman.  Whether  he  makes  or 
suppresses  a  motion,  he  is  equally  sure  of  his  dis- 
grace. But  the  complexion  of  the  times  will  suffer 
no  man  to  be  Vice-Treasurer  of  Ireland  with  impu- 
nity. "  Jimius  favours  us  with  the  following  Note  : 
—  "  About  this  time  the  courtiers  talked  of  nothing 
but  a  Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties  against  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  Sheriffs,  or  impeachment  at  least.  Little 
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mannikin  Ellis  told  the  King  that,  if  the  business 
were  left  to  his  management,  he  would  engage  to  do 
\vonders.     It  was  thought  very  odd  that  a  motion  of 
so  much  importance  should  be  entrusted  to  the  most 
contemptible  little  piece  of  machinery  in  the  whole 
kingdom.     His  honest   zeal,  however,  was  disap- 
pointed.    The  minister  took  fright,  and  at  the  very 
instant  that  little  Ellis  was  going  to  open,  sent  him 
an  order  to   sit   down.      All   their  magnanimous 
threats  ended  in  a  ridiculous  vote  of  censure,  and  a 
still  more  ridiculous  address    to   the  King.     This 
shameful  desertion  so  afflicted  the  generous  mind  of 
George  III.,  that  he  was  obliged  to  live  upon  po 
tatoes  for  three  weeks,  to  keep  off  a  malignant  fe- 
ver.    Poor  man  !  —  Quis  tcdiafando  —  Temper et  a 
lacrymis  ?"    "  On  Sir  Philip's  return  from  J^isbon," 
says  Mr.  Coventry  p.  24.,  "  he  was  recommended 
to  the  notice    of  Welbore  Ellis,  afterwards  Lord 
Mendip,  who  was  at  that  time  Secretary  of  War. 
This  gentleman  also  patronised  him,  and  gave  him 
an  important  situation  in  his  office.     Junius  inva- 
riably speaks  of  Welbore  Ellis  with  the  utmost 
contempt,    2,  128. ;  2,  239.  '  Welbore   Ellis,   what 
*  say  you?     Is  this  the  law  of  Parliament,  or  is  it 
'  not  ?     I  am  a  plain  man,  sir,  and  cannot  follow  you 
'  through  the  phlegmatic  forms  of  an  oration.    Speak 
'  out,  Grildrig  —  say  yes,  or  no.'     Is  this  the  lan- 
guage of  one  who  was  under  personal  obligations 
to  his  friend?"     In  these  circumstances  we   may 
well  expect  Mr.  Taylor  to  prove,  before  we  can 
entertain  any  idea  of  Sir  Philip  Francis's  author- 
ship,   1.  that  Sir   Philip,  who  was  patronised   by 
Welbore  Ellis,  had  in  the  character  of  Junius,  no 
sense   of  gratitude  and  no   sense  of  decency   to 
restrain  him  from  the  contemptuous  abuse  of  his 
patron,  2.  that  he  has  anywhere  in  his  acknowledged 
writings  abused  Welbore  Ellis,  3.  that  he  had  any 
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real  or  supposed  private  and  personal  reason  for 
abusing  him  under  the  signature  oi  Junius.  But  it 
is  impossible  for  Mr.  Taylor  to  satisfy  just  enquiry 
on  this  point,  when  Sir  Philip,  in  stating  the  par- 
ticulars of  his  life,  as  he  did  in  Parliament  on  the 
before-mentioned  occasion,  observes  a  profound 
silence,  and  when  his  biographer  is  equally  silent. 
Before  we  can  admit  that  a  man  in  the  dependent 
situation  of  Sir  Philip  Francis,  with  the  golden 
prospects  of  life  before  him  from  his  public  services, 
and  his  conscious  integrity,  and  his  aspiring  ge- 
nius, and  his  established  official  character,  would 
mark  out  for  the  victim  of  his  satire  the  very  per- 
son, who  had  secured  to  him  '  a  considerable  post  in 
the  War-Office,'  we  have  a  right  to  enquire  for  a 
private  and  personal  reason,  apart  from  all  political 
and  ministerial  considerations,  which  private  and 
personal  reason  has  not  been  shewn,  and  cannot  be 
shewn,  by  Mr.  Taylor  to  have  influenced  the  con- 
duct and  directed  the  language  of  Sir  Philip  Fran- 
cis in  the  mask  of  Junius. 

XIV.  Supposing  Sir  Philip  to  have  been  the 
author  of  Junius,  how  will  Mr.  Taylor  account  for 
the  personal  and  rancorous  hostility  to  the  Duke 
of  Grafton,  which  was  manifestly  felt  by  Junius  ? 
In  the  case  of  General  Lee  we  have  ample  evidence 
of  this  feeling,  and  though  this  is  one  of  the  tests  for 
detecting  the  author  of  Junius,  I  do  not  require  it 
to  be  applied  to  every  individual  claim ;  but  in  the 
case  of  Sir  Philip  Francis,  who  is  a  demi-official 
personage  and  quasi-public  character,  a  frequent 
speaker  in  Parliament  and  an  experienced  writer  of 
pamphlets,  it  is  fair  to  require  its  application,  be- 
cause in  the  life  of  Sir  Philip  subsequent  to  the  dis- 
appearance of  Junius  there  were  occasions,  when  this 
feeling  towards  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  if  he  had 
ever  entertained  it,  would  have  been  manifested  by 
the  fearless  Sir  Philip. 
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XV.  After  the  patronage,  which  Sir  Philip  Fran- 
cis had  in  early  life  experienced  from  Lord  Chat- 
ham and  Lord  Mendip,  and  after  the  severity,  with 
which  they  have  been  treated  by  Junius,  any  at- 
tempt to  identify  Sir  Philip  and  Junius,  if  successful, 
would  be  only  to  procure  for  Sir  Philip  literary  re- 
putation by  the  total  sacrifice  of  public  and  private 
character ;  —  TO  PROVERBIALISE  HIS  NAME,  MEMO- 
RIALISE HIS  CRIMES,    AND  ETERNISE  HIS  INFAMY. 

XVI.  I  am  concerned  to  disturb  the  happy  sen- 
sations and  the  italicised  energy  and  the  glorious 
ovation,  with  which  Mr.  Taylor  choses  his  ingeni- 
ous and  elaborate  work :  —  "It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  mention,"  says  he  p.  401.,  "  after  what  has  been 
adduced,  that  in  all  his  researches  the  writer  never 
met  with  one  fact,  one  thought,  one  word,  which  in 
the  slightest  degree  impeded  the  course  of  his  demon- 
stration.    This  is  a  negative  criterion  of  the  truth, 
but  of  no  small  value  after  so  extensive  a  survey, 
and  it  properly  crowns  the  whole  pile  of  evidence." 
That  cannot  be  "  met  with,"  which  is  not  suffered 
to  come  into  the  view  —  that  may  not  be  found, 
which  is  not  sought  —  that  may  not  be  discovered, 
which  we  take  no  pains  to  discover.    I  have  looked, 
and  have  seen — 1  have  searched,  and  have  collected 
—  I  have  examined,   and   have   argued  —  I  have 
proved,  and  may  expect  the  honour  of  the  triumph. 

I  remain,  dear  Sir,  with  great  esteem 

your  faithful  friend  and  respectful  servant, 

E.  H.  BARKER. 
Thetford,  Febr.  8,  1827. 

P.  S.  1.  Having  in  the  I  Better  to  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  adverted  to  a  legal  blunder  of  Junius, 
pointed  out  by  my  excellent  and  enlightened  friend, 
Mr.  Charles  Butler,  I  will  transcribe  the  remarks 
of  an  acute  and  intelligent  friend,  who  has  com- 
mented on  my  paper :  —  "I  differ  from  your  ano- 

L2 
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nymous,  however  'intelligent  legal  friend,'  and 
agree  thoroughly  with  C.  Butler,  that  no  lawyer 
by  trade,  conveyancer,  chancery  or  common  law- 
yer, could  have  applied  the  term  fee-simple  and 
trustee  in  the  metaphorical  senses  Junius  has  done. 
Here  really  arises  internal  evidence,  if  it  were 
wanting,  to  negative  Junius  being  a  professional 
lawyer.  But,  faith,  he  had  somehow  a  capital  tattle- 
holder  afterwards."  "  The  legal  expressions  some- 
times used  by  Junius,"  says  the  Edinburgh  Iteviewer, 
(himself  a  distinguished  lawyer,)  "  where  he  is  not 
discussing  any  point  of  law,  have  been  held  by 
many  as  an  evidence  of  his  belonging  to  the  learned 
profession,  notwithstanding  his  o\vn  repeated  de- 
nial. Thus,  '  savouring  of  the  realty,  etc.  But  in 
some  cases  he  uses  law-language  with  a  degree  of 
inaccuracy,  which  we  should  never  have  found  in 
one  of  his  habits  of  distinct  and  correct  thinking, 
had  he  been  a  lawyer.  Thus,  in  the  dedication,  he 
makes  a  confusion  between  the  quality  and  the  spe- 
cies of  an  estate,  where  he  says  '  that  the  Legisla- 
ture is  the  trustee,  not  the  owner  ;  the  fee-simple  is 
in  the  people' "  "  The  mind  of  our  Freeholder  of 
Antrim,  (Boyd,)  is  strongly  impregnated  with  the 
the  very  essence  of  Junius:  he  has  his  flo\very 
style,  his  dexterous  sophistry,  and  his  anarchical 
violence.  The  principle,  and  indeed,  the  pen  of 
the  mysterious  Junius,  are  discernible,  by  an  atten- 
tive eye,  in  the  preface,  and,  I  was  going  to  say, 
in  every  paragraph  of  our  Freeholder.  The  first 
Letter  of  tlie  Freeholder  is  dated  on  the  5th  of  Febr., 
and  the  last  on  the  9th  of  April  1776.  His  first 
motto  is  the  well-known  Jacobinical  principle  of  Ju- 
nius :  *  They  are  the  trustees,  not  owners  of  the 
estate ;  the  fee-simple  is  in  us.'  Theobald  Wolfe 
Tone  could  not  have  gone  beyond  this  !  The  Free- 
holder sets  out  in  the  following  manner :  — '  The 
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4  great  writer,  whose  wort?s  I  have  placed  at  the  head 

*  of  my  paper,  is  justly  acknowledged  to  excel,  in 

*  splendour  of  imagery,  and  in  strength  of  diction. 
4  But  his  excellence  extends  to   points  still  more 
4  important.     No  writer  has  investigated  with  such 
'  sagacity,  nor  with  such  clearness  pointed  out,  the 
'  true  nature  of  our  admirable  constitution.     The 

*  wisdom  and  learning  of  Locke  had  ascertained  some 
'  great  fundamental  maxims,  which  constituted,  or 
'  at  least  contributed  to  form  the  basis  of  our  liber- 

*  ties.     But  it  remained  for  the  succeeding  address 
'  and  eloquence  of  Junius,  to  encounter  and  to  sub- 
'  due  at  least,  in  the  fields  of  argument,  the  more 
'  refined  corruptions  of  latter  times.'     Here,  then, 
is  the  father  fondling  his  child,  in  a  place  where  he 
supposed  himself  to  be  unknown,  and  at  a  time  when 
the  filiation  could  not  easily  be  suspected."     George 
Chalmers's  Author  of  Junius  ascertained  from  a  Con- 
catenation of  Circumstances,  amounting  to  moral  De- 
monstration, Lond.  1817.  p.  30.     It  would  require 
a  larger  measure  of  credulity  than  I  possess,  to  be- 
lieve that  the  writer  of  the  Freeholder,  who  uses  the 
words  quoted  by  Mr.  Chalmers,  was  the  author  of 
Juiiius's  Letters.     The  legal  mistake  of  Junius,  as 
the  reader  \vill  observe,  is  copied  by  Mr.  Boyd. 

2.  Mr.  Butler  having  remarked  that  Junius  "  had 
evidently  been  a  great  constitutional  reader,"  puts 
this  question :  "  Does  Sir  Philip  appear  to  have 
been  such,  from  any  of  his  writings?  even  the  latest?" 
I  was  ready  to  take  the  fact  on  Mr.  Butler's  autho- 
rity, supposing  him  to  have  examined  the  point,  and 
knowing  him  to  be  a  competent  judge.  I  called  on 
Mr.  Taylor  to  disprove  the  fact  or  to  submit  to  the 
fair  inference.  But  I  had  overlooked  what  Mr.  T. 
says  in  p.  229. :  —  "  In  the  conclusion  of  his  Essay 
(on  the  Regency  Question,  Dec.  24, 1810.  Monthly 
Mirror  Jan.  1811.,  Taylor  p.  215.)  Sir  Philip  pro- 
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fesses  to  go  much  beyond  his  first  propositions :  and 
in  doing  so,  he  observes,  '  I  stand  on  the  constitu- 
tion of  my  country,  which  I  have  studied  as  long,  and 
I  believe  as  carefully,  as  any  man  in  it :'  words 
applicable  in  the  highest  degree  to  Junius."  Sir 
Philip  himself,  then,  does  claim  the  credit  of  being 
'  a  great  constitutional  reader,'  and  the  question  is 
whether  the  claim  be  as  well  founded  as  Junius's  ? 
The  writings  and  the  speeches  of  Sir  Philip  are 
sufficiently  numerous  to  enable  Mr.  Butler  or  Mr. 
Taylor  to  determine  a  point,  which  I  do  not  pretend 
to  have  examined. 

3.  "  Junius  had  ceased  writing  under  that  signa- 
ture, when  the  name  of  Sir  Philip  Francis  was 
mentioned  by  him.  Jan.  25,  1772.  Junius  informs 
Mr.  Woodfall, — '  having  nothing  better  to  do,  I  pro- 
*  pose  to  entertain  myself  and  the  public  with  tor- 
'  turing  that  Barrington.'  Three  days  afterwards, 
a  severe  invective  against  that  nobleman  followed, 
which  was  two  months  before  the  public  were  ap- 
prised of  the  dismissal  of  Sir  Philip  Francis ;  and 
after  this  dismissal  we  have  a  long  account  of  Lord 
Barrington^  life ;  an  attentive  perusal  of  which  must 
convince  every  reader  that  such  a  narrative  pro- 
ceeded from  a  very  different  quarter  than  from  the 
pen  of  Sir  Philip  Francis.  Events  are  referred  to, 
which  happened  before  Sir  Philip  Francis  was 
born,  but  of  which  Junius  had  a  thorough  know- 
ledge ;  he  confesses  *  Lord  Barrington  and  he  were 
old  acquaintance/  and  in  taking  '  a  short  review  of 
him  from  his  political  birth,'  comments  on  many 
subjects,  which  could  only  have  been  known  to 
one,  who  moved  in  a  very  different  circle  to  Sir 
Philip  Francis.  Lord  Barrington  had  become  un- 
popular in  consequence  of  having  discharged  Sir 
Philip  Francis  from  his  office  without  just  cause. 
He  afterwards  endeavoured  to  clear  his  character 
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from  Junius's  imputations,  and  in  furtherance  of 
this  measure  he  took  an  early  opportunity  of  apply- 
ing to  Lord  North  on  Sir  Philip  Francis's  behalf, 
when  he  found  he  had  arrived  in  England  from  his 
tour.  Lord  North  accordingly  gave  him  an  ap- 
pointment in  India.  If  Lord  Barrington  had  had 
the  most  distant  idea  that  Sir  Philip  Francis  was  in 
any  way  concerned  in  the  authorship  of  the  Letters, 
would  he  thus  generously  have  recommended  him 
to  the  notice  of  Lord  North  ? "  Mr.  Coventry  p. 
26.  Now,  while  I  fully  admit  that  Lord  Barring- 
ton  might  from  good  motives  of  compunction  or  of 
policy,  —  prompted  by  the  secret  reproaches  of  his 
conscience,  or  goaded  by  the  public  remonstrances 
of  Junius,  —  have  felt  the  propriety  of  recommend- 
ing the  promotion  of  Sir  Philip  Francis ;  while  I 
may  reasonably  conclude  that  Lord  Barrington  did 
recommend  him  for  one  or  for  the  other,  or  for  both 
of  these  motives,  because  the  biographer  of  Sir 
Philip  expressly  says  that  the  latter  quitted  his  post 
in  the  War-Office,  "  in  consequence  of  a  difference 
with  Viscount  Barrington,  by  whom  he  thought 
himself  injured,"  and  that  "possibly  Lord  B.  thought 
so  too,  or  that  something  was  due  to  Mr.  Francis, 
as  will  appear  hereafter ;"  while  I  fully  admit  that 
it  was  as  natural  for  Lord  Barrington  thus  to  tliink 
and  thus  to  act  towards  Sir  Philip,  as  for  Lord 
Thurlow  to  relish  the  society  and  enjoy  the  friend- 
ship of  that  gentleman  after  his  famous  declaration 
about  him,  I  am  not  equally  prepared  to  admit  that 
either  Lord  B.  would  have  recommended  the  pro- 
motion, or  Lord  T.  would  have  tolerated  the  com- 
pany of  Sir  Philip,  had  they  entertained  the  least 
idea  that  in  him  lurked  the  author  of  Junius.  It  is 
one  thing  to  promote  a  person,  whom  we  feel  our- 
selves to  have  treated  with  unmerited  harshness, 
and  it  is  another  thing  to  promote  a  person,  who 
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has  forfeited  all  claims  to  our  justice  by  having 
taken  his  own  public  revenge,  and  to  our  respect 
by  having  dealt  out  to  us  the  most  unqualified 
abuse.  Mr.  Taylor,  in  attributing  the  promotion 
of  Sir  Philip  to  Lord  Barrington  as  the  price  of 
Junius's  silence,  argues  not  only  against  all  human 
probabilities,  but  against  the  positive  declarations 
of  Sir  Philip  and  of  his  biographer,  against  all  hu- 
man experience,  and  against  the  principles  of  hu- 
man nature,  and  it  is  never  safe  for  one  moment  to 
place  any  reliance  on  reasoning  so  tortuous  and  so 
unsound. 

4.  "  There   was   nothing  extraordinary  in    Sir 
Philip  Francis  taking  a  tour  to  France  after  his  dis- 
missal from  the  War-Office,  where  he  had  been  so 
closely  confined  to  business.     He  had  no  other  em- 
ployment to  attend  to,  and  having  never  been  in 
France  before,  it  was  a  novelty.  Whereas  Jumus  ex- 
pressly states  a  circumstance,  which  he  saw  with  his 
own  eyes,  before  Sir  Philip  was  born,  viz.  *  The  Je- 
suitical books  burnt  in  Paris  by  the  common  hang- 
man.' "  Mr.  Coventry  p.  57.  I  admit  the  fairness 
of  this  argument. 

5.  "  Sir   Philip  Francis  was  an  Irishman :  it  is 
proved   by  incontrovertible  evidence  that   Junius 
was  an  Englishman."     Mr.  C.  p.  27.  This  '  incon- 
trovertible evidence'  has  been  successfully  contro- 
verted by  me. 

6.  "  The  family  of  Sir  Philip  Francis,"  says  Mr. 
C.  p.  27.,  "  lived  on  intimate   terms  \vith  David 
Garrick,  for  whom  they  entertained  the   highest 
esteem.     The  tenor  of  the  correspondence  proves 
that  Junius  had  no  regard  for  Mr.  Garrick  what- 
ever."    I  admit  the  facts  and  the  inference  of  Mr. 
C.     I  consider  the  argument  to  be  perfectly  fair, 
and  entitled,  from  its  unsuspicious  nature,  to  much 
weight.     If,  then,  (believe  it  not,)  Sir  Philip  Fran- 
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cis  was  such  an  ingrate  towards  his  benefactors, 
patrons,  and  friends,  Lords  Chatham  and  Mendip, 
without  any  assigned  or  assignable  motive ;  if  he, 
without  any  motive,  had  the  rancorous  feeling  to- 
wards the  former,  manifested  by  Junius  in  the  com- 
mencement of  his  career,  while  he,  in  his  avowed 
writings,  to  the  latest  moment  of  his  life,  professed 
the  warmest  attachment  to  the  person  and  the  deep- 
est veneration  for  the  character  of  Lord  Chatham  : 
if  he  scrupled  not  to  sacrifice  the  friendships  of  his 
family  on  the  altar  of  his  malignity,  then  I  say  that 
the  records  of  history  hold  up  to  our  execration  no 
such  public  criminal,  —  poetic  fiction  has  fabled  no 
such  heroic  monster,  —  and  hell  itself  contains  not 
within  its  womb  a  fouler  fiend  ! 

7.  "  Sir  Philip  Francis  wrote  to  Sir  Richard 
Phillips,  stating  that  it  was  '  a  malignant  falsehood ',' 
to  attribute  the  authorship  of  the  Letters  to  him. 
What  language  could  be  stronger,  or  more  to  the 
point?  Upon  the  receipt  of  this  communication, 
Sir  R.  Phillips  immediately  abandoned  any  further 
enquiry,  perceiving  the  theory  was  built  on  an  er- 
roneous supposition.  It  would  have  been  well  for 
the  reputation  of  other  literary  critics,  had  they  fol- 
lowed so  wise  an  example."  Mr.  Coventry  p.  27. 
To  this  Letter  of  Sir  Philip,  addressed  to  the  re- 
nowned bibliopolist,  Mr.  Taylor  p.  7.  applies  John- 
son's logic  about  spontaneous  and  forced  admissions. 
I  allow  the  general  propriety  of  the  distinction  ;  I 
would  have  allowed  the  distinction  in  the  present 
instance,  if  Sir  Philip  had  confined  himself  to  a  sim- 
ple denial  of  the  fact  by  declaring  the  report  to  be 
*  a  falsehood,'  but  the  case  is  materially  altered, 
when  Sir  Philip  characterises  the  report  as  '  a  malig- 
nant falsehood.'  The  spontaneous  epithet  is  opposed 
to  the  forced  declaration  ;  I  am  constrained  to  admit 
the  preponderance  of  the  former,  and  in  fact  to  do 
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homage  even  on  this  occasion  to  the  principle  itself,  * 
for  which  Dr.  Johnson  contended. 

8.  "  To  have  approved  at  the  same  time  of  Mr. 
Grenville  and  Lord  Chatham  was  impossible.  The 
conduct  of  the  latter,  during  the  period  he  was  last 
in  office,  was  calculated  to  wound  the  feelings  of  all 
Mr.  G.'s  friends.  Not  content  with  Lord  Temple's 
consent  to  give  up  his  brother,  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  a  new  and  comprehensive  administration, 
Lord  C.  is  said  to  have  required  so  many  other  sa- 
crifices from  that  nobleman  and  his  party,  that  he 
lost  the  most  favourable  opportunity  of  really  bene- 
fitting  his  country.  What  added  to  this  misconduct, 
as  it  was  generally  deemed,  was  the  countenance  he 
gave,  by  retaining  place,  to  the  ministry  of  the  Duke 
of  Grafton.  To  this  part  of  Lord  C.'s  life  Sir  Phi- 
lip probably  adverts,  when  he  affirms,  that  his  Lord- 
ship's character  was  in  some  respects  faulty  ;  and 
Junius,  by  the  severity  of  his  attack  on  his  Lordship 
at  this  particular  period,  evinced  that  it  excited  his 
displeasure,  (2,  467.  signature,  Anti-Sejanus.}  This 
cause,  however,  did  not  continue  long."  Mr.  Tay- 
lor p.  100.  1.  This  part  of  Lord  C.'s  history  and 
of  Junius's  conduct  greatly  favours  the  pretensions 
of  Lloyd,  the  private  Secretary  of  G.  Grenville. 

2.  I  have  elsewhere  shewn  that  Junius's  aversion  to 
Lord  C.,  as  well  as  his  subsequent  liking  to  him,  was 
entirely  political,  whereas  Sir  P.  F.  had  no  political 
or  personal  aversion  to  his  Lordship,  and  has  no- 
where  in  his   avowed  writings,  whether  prior  or 
posterior  to  his  Lordship's  death,   (when  he  was  at 
liberty  to  speak  freely,)  spoken  irreverently  of  him. 

3.  In  these  circumstances,  then,  can  Mr.  JT.  fairly 
draw  inferences  in  favour  of  his  hero  ?  4.  Sir  Philip 
speaking  of  Lord  C.  as  '  a  great,  illustrious,  faulty 
human  being,'  wholly  differs  from  Junius's  language 
and  spirit,  describing  the  same  Lord  C.  as  a  dotard, 
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maniac,  and  criminal.  5.The  only  apparent  censure  of 
Lord.  C.  by  Sir  P.  F.  is  so  equipoised  by  the  accompa- 
nying praise,  as  to  make  it  a  nice  point  to  determine 
whether  it  be  any  censure,  and  whether  it  be  not 
rather  the  highest  eulogy  by  impressing  the  reader's 
mind  with  the  writer's  discrimination  and  impartial- 
ity. By  faulty  he  doubtless  meant  the  impracticable 
and  domineering  pride  of  Lord  C.  which  led  to  great 
difficulties  on  occasions  and  to  serious  errours  in 
conduct,  and  he  might  have  so  thought  and  spoken, 
if  he  had  never  written  or  read  a  line  of  Junius. 
6.  If  Sir  P.  F.  as  Junius  spared  neither  Lord  C.  nor 
Lord  Mendip,  though  his  patrons,  why,  let  me  ask 
Mr.  T.,  should  he  as  Junius  have  spared  Lord  Hol- 
land, also  the  patron  of  Sir  P.  F.,  as  Mr.  T.  says  p. 
4.  111.?  If  he  had  any  good  feeling  in  the  latter 
case,  he  would  not  have  wanted  it  in  the  other ;  and 
it  is  inconsistent  in  Mr.  T.  to  argue  at  one  time  (p. 
100.)  from  Sir  P.  F.'s,  «.  e.  Junius's,  dislike,  and  at 
another  (p.  111.)  from  his  approbation  of  Lord  C.  ; 
at  one  time  from  Sir  P.  F.'s  ingratitude  to  his  pa- 
trons, Lords  C.  and  M.,  and  at  another  time  from 
his  gratitude  for  his  patron  Lord  H.  Hence  the 
characters  of  Junius  and  Sir  P.  F.  are  irreconcileable 
to  each  other ;  there  is  the  broadest  line  of  distinc- 
tion between  them.  7.  Sir  P.  F.  was,  (speaking  gene- 
rally,) throughout  his  political  career,  a  consistent 
character ;  M.  Taylor  admits  this  fact ;  his  book  pro- 
ceeds on  this  ground ;  but  he  has  not  perceived  that 
in  seeking  to  identify  Sir  P.  F.  with  Junius,  he  makes 
him  the  most  inconsistent,  ungrateful,  and  unprin- 
cipled of  men. 

9.  The  Letters,  which  I  have  printed  on  this  cu- 
rious and  interesting  question,  are  not  published  for 
sale,  but  only  privately  distributed ;  and  my  desire 
is  to  obtain  the  candid  opinions  of  my  literary  friends 
and  acquaintance,  that  I  may  profit  oy  their  remarks, 
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l)efore  I  publish  any  work  OH  the  subject.  I  have 
written  strongly,  where  I  have  felt  warmly ;  frankly, 
where  I  have  a  decided  conviction ;  freely,  as  be- 
cometh  the  spirit  of  a  Briton ;  but  I  am  unconscious 
of  having  pushed  any  arguments  to  an  unwarrantable 
length,  or  of  having  planted  any  on  weak  grounds.  I 
shall,  however,  readily  review  any  opinions,  which 
are  considered  to  be  not  well  founded,  and  I  shall 
with  real  pleasure  retract  any  errours  of  the  head  or  of 
the  pen,  which  are  pointed  out  to  me  by  the  severity 
of  criticism  or  the  sincerity  of  friendship.  I  profess 
not  to  have  minutely  examined  the  whole  question 
about  the  authorship  of  Jim  his,  or  about  the  parti- 
cular  claims  of  Sir  Philip  Francis ;  I  want  the  lei- 
sure, not  the  inclination  to  pursue  the  enquiry  — 
but  I  have  attended  to  certain  points  in  the  contro- 
versy, and  I  have  viewed  with  an  impartial  eye  the 
principal  claims  of  Sir  Philip,  intermingling  obser- 
vations on  the  claims  of  other  persons.  On  a  future 
occasion  I  shall  extend  my  researches  and  supply 
any  present  deficiencies,  more  intent  on  investigating 
the  truth,  than  on  maintaining  au  opinion ;  and  in 
forming  any  opinion,  desirous  to  support  it  by  fair 
inferences  and  right  conclusions  and  undeniable 
facts,  rather  than  by  ingenious  conjectures  and  Athe- 
nian sophistry  and  imperfect  statements.  My  en- 
deavours have  not  been  fruitless :  for  honourable 
and  well-informed  and  wise  men  have  intimated  their 
great  satisfaction  with  the  arguments  for  rejecting 
the  claims  of  Sir  Philip  Francis ;  they  have  encou- 
raged me  to  continue  my  exertions ;  and  they  have 
furnished  me  with  facts  and  circumstances  and  re- 
marks, which  will  be  employed  by  me,  when  my 
papers  undergo  the  proper  revision. 

Febr.  24,  1827.  £.  H.  B. 

. 
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A  FURTHER  REFUTATION 


Claims;  of  J>fr  P)ilip  4f 


the  authorship 
mark  that  in  any  ordinary  case  proof  founded  on 
hand-writing,  though  generally  in  the  courts  of 
justice  considered  the  least  liable  to  suspicion,  is  of- 
ten in  the  courts  of  conscience  very  insufficient  evi- 
dence to  demonstrate  guilt.  It  ought  in  no  case  of 
importance  to  be  received  as  satisfactory  proof  in 
itself,  though  it  may  justly  be  admitted  as  confirm- 
atory of  other  evidence.  The  testimony  of  an  ac- 
complice, if  unconfirmed  by  other  witnesses,  is  re- 
jected, and  I  would  put  on  the  same  footing  testimony 
of  this  kind :  let  it  be  regarded  as  a  collateral,  not 
as  a  substantive  proof,  as  proving  amanuensis-ship, 
not  authorship.  Cases  continually  occur,  where  the 
personal  identity  of  a  prisoner  is  positively  sworn 
to  by  a  witness,  while  the  prisoner  himself  establishes 
the  fact  of  his  non-identity :  hence  I  desire  to  see 
courts  of  justice  governed  by  this  rule,  that  the  per- 
sonal identity  of  a  prisoner  should  not  be  admitted 
on  the  oath  of  a  prosecuting  witness,  unless  the  iden- 
tity should  be  shewn  by  corroborating  circumstances. 
With  what  propriety  can  a  court  of  justice  solemnly, 
but  from  mere  inspection,  declare  any  particular  Let- 
ter, produced  before  its  eyes,  to  be  the  composition 
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and  the  writing  of  any  specific  individual,  unless  the 
court  has  satisfied  itself  that  no  other  individual  could 
write  a  very  resembling  hand?  For  what  crime  is 
more  common  than  the  forgery  of  hand-writing? 
and  what  fraud  oftener  succeeds  in  eluding  the  vi- 
gilance of  the  persons  most  accustomed  to  see  the 
real  hand?  But  the  difficulty  of  judging  from  the 
hand-writing  in  the  case  of  Junius  is  great  indeed  ; 
1.  because  we  have  before  us  a  mere  fictitious  per- 
sonage, 2.  because  we  have  no  evidence  to  shew 
that  all  the  Letters  of  Junius  were  written  in  one 
and  the  same  hand,  3.  because  we  have  no  proof  to 
shew  that  if  that  were  the  case,  the  writing  is  not 
the  hand  of  some  amanuensis,  4.  because  it  is  an  un- 
ascertained point  whether  Junius,  (as  Mr.  Butler 
in  his  Reminiscences,  1,  100.  thinks,)  or  did  not,  (as 
Mr.  Taylor  p.  370.  thinks,)  employ  an  amanuensis, 
5.  because  it  is  an  equally  undecided  point  whether 
if  any  amanuensis  were  employed,  he  did  or  did 
not  convey  the  Letters  to  the  office  of  Mr.  Wood- 
fall?  6.  because  it  is  equally  an  undecided  point 
whether  the  writing,  to  whomsoever  the  hand  be- 
longed, was  a  real  or  a  disguised  hand  ?  This  branch 
of  the  question,  then,  is  involved  in  so  much  doubtand 
difficulty)  that  all  reasoning  about  it  is  either  unsa- 
tisfactory or  insecure ;  and  I  must  strongly  impress 
on  the  reader  the  necessity  of  looking  at  it  with  the 
greatest  caution,  and  the  keenest  suspicion,  because 
the  advocates  for  particular  claims  appeal  to  hand- 
writing as  one  of  the  best  tests  for  detecting  the  au- 
thor of  Junius.  I  have  remarked  that  any  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  an  individual,  grounded  on  this 
test,  will  have  peculiar  and  striking  force,  if  the 
same  argument  be  not  employed  to  support  other 
claims;  but  that,  if  it  be  so  employed,  it  loses  much 
of  its  effect,  and  half  of  its  value :  its  strength  lies 
in  its  exclusive  adaptation  to  one  particular  claimant. 
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Well,  how  stands  the  fact  in  respect  to  Junius  ? 
The  acute  Mr.  Taylor  feels  no  doubt  and  is  tor- 
mented by  no  difficulty  in  identifying  the  hand-writ- 
ing' of  Junius  and  Sir  Philip  Francis ;  the  patient 
Mr.  Coventry  is  equally  well  convinced  that  Lord 
George  Sackville's  hand  is  the  same  as  the  myste- 
rious hand  of  Junius ;  and  the  worthy  Dr.  Girdle- 
stone  triumphed  in  the  certainty  of  this  test,  and 
its  applicability  to  the  writing  of  General  Lee. 
Thus  the  argument  in  favour  of  one  hand-writing  is 
neutralised  by  the  argument  in  favour  of  another ; 
and  such  is  our  perseverance  in  opinion,  our  blind- 
ness in  prejudice,  or  our  devotion  to  self-love,  that 
we  are  unable  to  discern  the  unsolid  foundation  of 
this  reasoning,  or  to  break  through  the  thick  mist 
before  our  eyes. 

1.  Mr.  Butler  (in  his  Reminiscences  1,  78.)  states 
that  a  Letter,  addressed  by  him  to  Mr.  Wilkes,  was 
detained  at  the  post-office  from  its  supposed  resem- 
blance to  the  hand-writing  of  Junius.     "  Business 
having  carried  me  to  Ireland  in  1776,  I  wrote  to 
Mr.  Wilkes  from  Holyhead :  on  my  return  he  in- 
formed me  that  my  Letter  had  been  stopped  at  the 
post-office,  from  the  similarity  in  the  hand- writing  to 
that  of  Junius." 

2.  Some  time  ago,  I  had  occasion  to  write  to  a 
clerical  gentleman  in  the  county  in  which  I  reside ; 
I  had  no  personal  knowledge  of  him,  and  had  never 
exchanged  a  Letter  or  Note  with  him ;  on  the  arrival 
of  my  Letter  he  and  his  wife  were  perfectly  astonish- 
ed at  the  striking  resemblance,  which  they  found 
between  my  hand-writing  and  the  hand-writing  of 
the  lady's  grandmother.    I  afterwards  visited  them 
at  their  cottage,  and  they  then  mentioned  the  cir- 
cumstance to  me,  and  the  husband  declared  that,  if 
he  had  been  suddenly  called  into  a  court  of  justice, 
and  asked  by  some  learned  Barrister  whether  a  Letter 
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bearing  my  signature  was  not  in  the  hand-writing 
of  his  wife's  grandmother,  he  should  have  replied  in 
the  affirmative. 

3.  On  Aug.  6.   1827,  I   was   favored  with   the 
the  company  of  a  legal  friend  to  dinner.     I  intro- 
duced the  subject  of  Junius,  and  of  the  fallacy  of  ar- 
guments drawn  from  hand-writing.  He  informed  me 
that  he  some  years  ago  received  from  Messrs.  Leigh 
and  Sotheby,  of  the  Strand,  an  account  written,  by 
some  clerk  of  their  establishment,  in  a  hand  so  si- 
milar to  the  writing  of  his  uncle  living  in  Notting- 
hamshire, that  he  could  have  sworn  it  to  be  a  speci- 
men of  his  penmanship.  His  uncle,  from  a  little  de- 
fect in  his  hand,  formed  certain  letters  in  a  particular 
manner,  and  a  simliar  conformation  of  those  letters 
was  observed  in  the  communication  from  the  Strand. 

4.  "  I  am  greatly  indebted  to  you  for  your  two 
additional  Letters  on  the  subject  of  Junius,  which,  I 
frankly  acknowledge,  are  to  me  quite  unanswerable. 
At  the  same  time  I  ought  also  to  own  that  I  have 
entered  very  little  into  the  question.     Tired,  not 
persuaded,   L   used  to  listen  to  Dr.  Girdlestone's 
arguments  in  favour  of  General  Lee,  and  I  had  lit- 
tle other  feeling  on  the  subject  but  a  desire  to  get 
away  from  Junius,  the  General,  and  the  Doctor. 
As  a  strong  proof  of  the  justice  of  your  remark  how 
insecure  is  the  inference  to  be  drawn  from  hand- 
writing alone,  I  recollect  one  evening,  after  Dr. 
Girdlestone  had  given  me  a  part  of  a  Letter  from 
General  Lee,  to  prove  his  point,  in  which  I  thought 
he  failed,  he  gave  me,  without  any  reference  to 
Junius,  another  from  Mrs.  Cooper,  the  wife  of  Dr. 
Cooper,  our  Minister  here,  and  the  coincidence  of 
the  autograph  with-tlmt  of  Junius  was  more  striking 
Hum    can  easily  be  imagined.     1  have  the  Letter 
now,  and  hope  I  shall  recollect  to  shew  it  to  you. 

"I  have  ever  since  doubted  if  Junius  might  not  have 
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employed  his  wife  as  his  amanuensis."  Extract 
from  a  Letter  of  Dawson  Turner  Esq.  to  E.  H.  B., 
dated  Yarmouth,  Sept.  17,  1827. 

5.  From  my  amiable  and  valuable  friend,  Ge- 
neral Cockburne,  I  received  the  following  commu- 
nication. 

Shanganagh,  June  12,  1827. 

"  My  dear  Sir, 

The  day  after  1  despatched  my 
last  Letter,  I  received  your's,  and  I  write  this  to 
inform  you  of  a  curious  circumstance  as  to  hand- 
writing proof,  and  you  are  at  liberty  to  make  what 
use  you  please  of  it. 

"  A  few  months  ago  I  spent  some  days  in  the 
same  house  "with  the  ex- Judge  Johnstone.  He  was 
prosecuted  in  London,  about  18  years  ago,  for  a 
libel  on  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  viz.  the  famous  Let- 
ter signed  Juverna,  and  published  in  Cobbett's 
Register.  Cobbett,  (as  he  was  allowed  to  do, )  gave 
up  the  MS.  Two  witnesses  swore  positively  that 
it  was  the  hand-writing  of  the  Judge,  and  it  did 
happen  to  be  very  like ;  and  he  was  found  guilty. 
However,  he  was  not  called  up  for  judgment,  and 
lie  retired  from  the  bench  on  a  pension.  He  is  a 
man  of  strict  truth,  very  clever,  and  much  esteemed, 
and  he  ASSURED  ME  on  his  sacred  honour  thus  :  — 
*  Well,  now  it  is  all  over,  I  declare  on  my  honour, 
(  I  not  only  never  wrote  a  line  or  a  word  of  it,  but 
'  I  may  say  I  never  composed  it.  I  neither  wrote 
'  it,  nor  published  it,  nor  was  privy  to  it  in  any  way.' 
And  yet  his  hand-writing  was  positively  sworn  to. 
And  now  to  tell  you  how  this  happened. 

"  Judge  Johnstone  was  for  many  years  in  the  ha- 
bit of  keeping  a  journal,  and  privately  making  his 
remarks  on  politics  and  other  matters.  The  book 
lay  on  a  shelf  in  his  library  —  he  had  made  some 
comments  on  the  events  of  that  particular  time ;  I 
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think  during  or  soon  after  Emmett's  rebellion,  as  it 
was  called.  A  young  friend  on  a  visit  copied  many  of 
these  remarks,  without  the  Judge's  knowledge,  and 
he  was  afterwards  set  on  by  a  noble  lord  to  write 
against  Lord  H.,  as  I  think  Charles  Lloyd  was  by 
the  Grenvilles  to  write  Junius,  and  he  wrote  and 
published  Juverna,  certainly  having  taken  much  or 
many  hints  out  of  the  Judge's  journal.  When  the 
Judge  was  prosecuted,  the  young  man  came  and 
offered  to  avow  himself ;  but  the  Judge  said  —  *  No, 
4  they  cannot  prove  it  against  me,  and  if  you  avow, 
'  they  may  go  the  length  to  say,  I  got  you  to  avow 
*  merely  to  screen  myself.'  This  and  some  other 
circumstances  determined  the  Judge,  and  yet  he 
was  found  guilty ;  though,  as  you  now  see,  neither 
the  composer  nor  actual  writer  by  pen  and  ink,  nor 
publisher.  So  much  for  the  testimony  or  proof  of 
hand-writing. 

"  I  am  better  since  I  came  here,  but  still  very 
weak. 

"  Sincerely  your's, 

"  G.  Cockburne." 

6.  "  The  writer,"  says  Mr.  Taylor  p.  365., 
"  knows  Sir  Philip  Francis  solely  as  a  public  man  ; 
and  was  even  unacquainted  with  his  hand-writing 
till  this  work  was  in  the  press.  Since  then  he  has 
seen  it,  and  HE  CAN  ASSURE  THE  READER  THAT  IT 

RESEMBLES  IN  EVERY  RESPECT  THE  HAND-WRITING 
OF  JUNIUS.  THE  CHARACTERS  HAVE  THE  SAME 
PECULIAR  SHAPES,  AND  A  GENERAL  LIKENESS  IS 
VISIBLE  AT  FIRST  SIGHT,  IN  SPITE  OF  THE  DISGUISE. 

In  the  construction  of  the  private  Notes,  there  is  a 
singular  degree  of  uniformity ;  they  usually  begin 
without  the  ceremony  of  an  address,  though  written 
in  the  first  person,  and  conclude  without  signature, 
as  in  the  Notes  to  Woodfall ;  but  where  the  signa- 
ture is  added,  it  generally  consists  of  the  initials 
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P.  F.  with  a  strong  dash  of  the  pen  above  and  be- 
low, exactly  like  the  signature  C.  in  thefac-simile 
of  Junius.  These  particulars  are  mentioned,  lest 
it  should  be  thought  that  the  hand-writing  is  dissi- 
milar, and  that  for  this  reason  a  specimen  is  not 
given.  FROM  THE  IMPORTANCE  ATTACHED  TO 
EVIDENCE  OF  THAT  KIND,  it  cannot  be  supposed 
that  pains  were  not  taken  to  obtain  it,  but  no  piece 
of  writing  of  sufficient  length,  and  early  enough  in 
point  of  time,  could  easily  be  met  with.  This 
notice  may  perhaps  draw  from  some  friendly  quar- 
ter the  proper  documents.  For  these,  however,  the 
writer  is  less  anxious,  because  he  was  not  guided 
in  his  own  inquiry  by  any  such  assistance.  He 
considered  the  subject  as  a  question  of  history,  af- 
fording a  fair  field  for  literary  investigation  ;  and  if 
he  has  not  made  good  his  cause  in  an  honourable 
manner  by  the  aid  of  books  alone,  he  will  be  con- 
tented to  lose  it." 

These  concluding  observations  of  Mr.  Taylor  do 
him  great  honour,  and  I  must  own  that  what  he 
has  said  on  the  subject  of  hand-writing  is  sufficiently 
discreet,  though  he  is  too  confident  as  to  the  iden- 
tity between  the  hand  of  Junius  and  Sir  Philip 
Francis.  The  following  statement  with  the  sub- 
joined remarks  afford  a  memorable  instance  not  only 
of  the  uncertainty  of  all  reasoning  on  this  subject, 
but  also  of  the  fallacy  of  supposing,  1.  that  Sir  Phi- 
lip Francis  alone  wrote  a  hand  exactly  resembling 
the  writing  of  Junius,  and  2.  that  he  is,  therefore, 
by  this  argument  alone,  identified  with  Junius. 
For,  if  Mr.  Dawson  Turner,  who  is  the  most  dis- 
tinguished collector  of  autographs,  was  deceived  in 
respect  to  the  hand-writing  of  Sir  Philip  Francis, 
who  will  henceforth  venture  either  to  rely  on  the 
perfect  identity  of  writing  in  Junius  and  Sir  Philip 
Francis,  or  even  to  consider  such  an  argument  in 
any  case  entitled  to  much  weight  ? 
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7.  "  Mr.  Valpy  may  probably  have  told  you  that 
at  the  time,  to  which  I  have  just  referred,  he  was 
good  enough  to  give  me  your  Letter  to  Mr.  Uvedale 
Price  upon  the  claims  of  Sir  Philip  Francis  to  the 
authorship  of  Junius,  in  consequence  of  my  stating 
to  him  a  singular  circumstance,  which  it  is  right 
you  should  know,  and  I  will  therefore  take  the  li- 
berty of  here  mentioning  it,  even  at  the  hazard  of 
a  repetition.  The  very  evening  before  I  dined 
with  Mr.  Valpy,  I  had  passed  with  Mr.  Upcott, 
who  shewed  me  the  Garrick  Papers,  and  while 
turning  them  over,  said,  — '  Here  is  a  Letter  of 
4  which  I  am  sure  you  do  not  know  the  hand-writ- 
*  ing.'  I  instantly  replied,  — '  It  is  from  Sir  Philip 
Francis,'  and  I  would  almost  swear  to  it :  it  was  the 
original  Letter  from  Junius  to  Garrick.  Those 
from  Junius  to  Woodfall  I  have  never  seen,  but, 
according  to  the  facsimile,  the  autograph  is  quite 
different.  I  give  you  the  fact  without  comment, 
and  you  will  draw  from  it  what  conclusion  you  think 
fit.  Your  own  arguments,  1  frankly  admit,  are  to 
me  incontrovertible  on  the  opposite  side."  Extract 
from  a  Letter  of  Dawson  Turner,  Esq.  to  E.  H.  13. 
dated  Yarmouth,  April  12,  1827. 

On  the  receipt  of  this  intelligence  I  applied  to 
my  friend,  Mr.  Coventry,  who  was  acquainted  with 
Mr.  Upcott.  His  answers  to  my  interrogatories 
shew,  1.  that  Mr.  Dawson  Turner  was  mistaken  in 
the  identity  of  the  hand  with  the  writing  of  Sir  Phi- 
lip Francis ;  2.  that  the  Letter  in  question  is  a  copy 
from  the  original,  which  is  in  Mr.  WoodfalFs  pos- 
session ;  3.  that  it  was  written  by  Mr  Woodfall's 
Attorney,  who  lived  in  Paternoster- Row.  But  it 
may  be  satisfactory  to  the  reader  to  have  before  him 
Mr.  Coventry's  own  words:  —  "  May  15,  1827.  1 
have  seen  the  original  Letter  that  Junius  sent  to 
Garrick,  or  rather  I  have  seen  a  copy  of  it  made  by 
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Junius's  order.  The  original  was  retained  by  Wood- 
fall.  THE  HAND-WRITING  IS  UNLIKE  THAT  OF 

FRANCIS  OR  JUNIUS.  It  is  in  Mr.  Upcott's  pos- 
session, as  well  as  Garrick's  rough  draught  of  an 
answer.  The  composition  does  Garrick  great  cre- 
dit, being  the  best  Letter  I  ever  read  from  the  pen 
of  that  great  man."  "  July  10,  1827.  To  return 
to  Garrick,  you  ask  me  if  my  assertion  of  Junius's 
Letter  to  the  great  actor  being  in  Mr.  Woodfall's 
possession,  is  founded  on  fact  ?  To  which  I  reply, 
it  is  —  1  have  handled  it  and  read  it  at  Mr.  Wood- 
fall's  house.  I  have  also  read  the  copy  in  Mr.  Up- 
cott's possession."  "  July  26, 1827.  "  It  was  Mr. 
WToodfall's  lawyer,  who  lived  in  Paternoster- Row, 
that  copied  Garrick's  Letter  in  Mr.  Upcott's  pos- 
session." 

II.  The  introduction  of  Garrick's  name  reminds 
me  to  gratify  the  reader  by  laying  before  him  a  very 
different  Letter  of  Junius  to  Garrick,  of  which  no 
notice  is  taken  in  Mr.  Woodfall's  edition  of  Junius, 
and  which  Mr.  Woodfall  never  saw  till  1  sent  it  for 
his  inspection  through  Mr.  Coventry.  Mr.  Wood- 
fall,  then,  has  no  documents  to  prove,  and  no  recol- 
lections to  disprove,  its  genuineness.  Perhaps  some 
of  my  readers  may  be  able  to  point  out  the  source 
whence  it  was  obtained ;  and  that  will  guide  us  as 
to  the  genuineness  and  the  authenticity  of  it.  I  can 
discern  in  it  no  marks  of  imitation  —  it  supplies  no 
materials  for  argument  against  its  own  genuineness 
and  authenticity  —  the  imperfection  of  the  date  and 
the  signature,  so  characteristic  of  Junius,  and  the 
correctness  of  the  intelligence  about  Mr.  Ramus, 
actually  confirmed  by  the  subsequent  edition  of 
Woodfall,  and  by  the  Reminiscences  of  Mr.  Butler, 
are  solid  reasons  for  believing  in  both  the  genuine- 
ness and  the  authenticity,  while  the  brevity  of  the 
composition  implies  an  original  peri,  because  an  imi- 
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tator  would  have  been  so  much  pleased  with  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  talent,  that  "  the  excursions  of  his  ge- 
nius" would  have  been  "  immense," —  copious  in  no- 
velty of  thought,  and  redundant  in  prodigality  of 
phrase,  "  his  imperial  fancy  would  have  laid  all  na- 
ture under  tribute,  and  have  collected  riches  from 
every  scene  of  the  creation,  and  every  walk  of  art  ;"* 
Archilochean  in  bitterness  of  expression,  andwield- 
ingthe  lightning  of  heaven  with  a  god-like  arm. 

The  Letter  was  found  in  a  copy  of  Junius  belong- 
ing to  the  late  T.  Park,  Esq.  the  celebrated  anti- 
quarian —  he  had  cut  it  out  of  a  newspaper,  but  un- 
fortunately has  omitted  to  furnish  the  date  of  the 
newspaper.  — 

"  Garrick  and  Junius, 
"  A  curious  political  Anecdote. 
"  At  the  close  of  Junius's  political  \varfare,  Mr. 
Garrick  received  a  Note  in  his  dressing-room  from 
the  present  Mr.  Henry  Sampson  Woodfall,  inform- 
ing him  that  the  Public  Advertiser  of  that  day  con- 
tained the  last  Letter  that  would  be  published  by 
that  very  celebrated  writer.  Convinced  that  the 
tidings  of  such  an  event  would  be  highly  acceptable 
at  Buckingham  House,  Mr.  Garrick  instantly  wrote 
to  Mr.  Ramus,  then  royal  factotum,  as  follows :  — 
*  My  dear  Ramus, 

'  Junius  writes  no  more  ! 
*  Your's  ever  truly, 

'  D.  G.' 

"  Mr.  Ramus,  as  may  be  supposed,  lost  not  a 
moment's  time  in  conveying  this  agreeable  intelli- 
gence to  the  Sovereign's  ear,  and  that  with  the  ut- 
most privacy:  notwithstanding  which,  Mr.  Gar- 
rick, to  his  unspeakable  astonishment,  received  the 
following  Letter  the  next  day,  in  the  identical  hand- 

*  The  Rev.  Robt.  Hall's  Apology  for  the  Freedom  of  the  Press 
p.  49.  ed.  7th. 
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writing  of  Junius ;  for  which  extraordinary  circum- 
stance he  was  unable  to  account  to  the  day  of  his 
death. 

"  Copy.  % 

*  Monday. 
'Sir, 

Your  prudential  habits  might  have 
'  prevented  you  from  becoming  the  unnecessary  in- 
'  telligencer  of  my  designs.  I  stood  not  in  need  of 
'  your  offices  to  proclaim  my  intentions.  Probably 
'  the  measure  was  suggested  by  some  personal  va- 
'  nity :  in  that  case  you  shall  not  long  remain  ungra- 
'  tified;  for  having  done  with  the  baneful  politics  of 
'  Princes,  I  have  now  full  leisure  to  descend  to  the 
'  mimic  monarchs  of  the  stage. 

'JUNIUS.'" 

I  ought  not  in  justice  and  candour  to  omit  the 
fact,  noticed  to  me  by  Mr.  Coventry,  that,  while 
the  Garrick  papers  contain  a  copy  of  that  Letter  of 
Junius,  which  is  published  in  Woodfall's  edition, 
together  with  a  copy  of  Garrick's  answer,  no  trace 
is  found  of  the  above-mentioned  Letter  of  Junius 
addressed  to  that  eminent  actor,  and  that  Mr.  Gar- 
rick  seems  carefully  to  have  preserved  all  the  Letters 
and  Notes,  which  were  sent  to  him  by  distinguished 
characters.  But  that  the  reader  may  exercise  his 
own  judgment,  I  will  set  before  him  the  matter  con- 
tained in  Woodfall's  edition.  Junius  concludes  a 
private  Letter  to  Woodfall  dated  Friday  Nov.  8, 
1771.  with  this  postscript.  "  (Secret)  Beware  of 
David  Garrick.  He  was  sent  to  pump  you,  and 
went  directly  to  Richmond  to  tell  the  King  I  should 
write  no  more."  The  editor  of  the  work  presents 
us  with  this  explanatory  note  :  —  "  Garrick  had  re- 
ceived a  Letter  from.  Woodfall  just  before  the  above 
Note  of  Junius  was  sent  to  the  printer,  in  which 
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Garrick  was  told,  in  confidence,  that  there  were  some 
doubts  whether  Junius  would  continue  to  write  much 
longer.  Garrick  flew  with  the  intelligence  to  Mr. 
Ramus^,  one  of  the  pages  to  the  King,  who  immedi- 
ately conveyed  it  to  nis  Majesty,  at  that  time  re- 
siding at  Richmond,  and  from  the  peculiar  sources 
of  information,  that  were  open  to  this  extraordinary 
writer,  Junius  was  apprized  of  the  whole  transaction 
on  the  ensuing  morning,  and  wrote  the  above  post- 
script, and  the  Letter  that  follows  it,  inconsequence." 
"  To  Mr.  David  Garrick. 

"  Nov.  10,  1771. 

"  I  am  very  exactly  informed  of  your  impertinent 
inquiries,  and  of  the  information  you  so  busily  sent 
to  Richmond,  and  with  what  triumph  and  exultation 
it  was  received.  I  knew  every  particular  of  it  the 
next  day.  Now  mark  me,  vagabond  —  Keep  to 
your  pantomines,  or  be  assured  you  shall  hear  of  it. 
Meddle  no  more,  thou  busy  informer  !  It  is  in  my 
power  to  make  you  curse  the  hour,  in  which  you 
dared  to  interfere  with 

JUNIUS." 

Junius  adds  in  the  Letter  to  Woodfall :  —  "I 
would  send  the  above  to  Garrick  directly,  but  that 
I  would  avoid  having  this  hand  too  commonly  seen. 
Oblige  me,  then,  so  much  as  to  have  it  copied  in 
any  hahd,  and  sent  by  the  penny-post,  that  is,  if 
you  dislike  sending  it  in  your  own  writing." 

Now  every  reader  of  taste  will  prefer  the  unac- 
knowledged Letter  of  Junius  to  this  one  admitted 
into  Woodfall's  edition ;  as  having  more  delicate 
and  dignified  reproof,  and  at  the  same  time  more 
pointed  energy  of  style  and  more  concentrated  es- 
sence of  satire.  But  one  difficulty  occurs,  and  that 
is  how  it  happened  that  there  were  two  Letters  of 
Junius  to  Garrick  on  the  same  occasion,  containing 
the  same  matter,  but  differently  worded  ?  This  of 
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itself  seems  to  imply  that,  if  the  one  was  real,  the 
other  was  forged,  and  in  that  case  the  one  published 
by  Woodfall  will  have  a  better  claim  to  be  considered 
genuine  and  authentic.  It  is  possible,  perhaps  not 
probable,  that  Junius,  after  having  sent  the  one  to 
Woodfall,  penned  the  other,  which  may  not  have 
been  forwarded  to  Garrick  by  either  Junius  or 
Woodfall,  and  may  yet  in  some  way  or  other  have 
crawled  into  a  Newspaper,  whence  Mr.  Park  ex- 
tracted it. 

Mr.  Butler  in  his  Reminiscences  1,  77.  inserts  a 
private  Letter,  which  he  in  July  1799.  addressed  to 
a  friend,  who  without  permission  inserted  it  in  the 
Anti-Jacobin  Review  for  that  year.     This  Letter 
details  the  conversations  between  Mr.  Butler  and 
Mr.  Wilkes,  which  passed  between  the  years  1776. 
and  1784.  He  in  p.  82.  says :  —  "  We  also  believed 
in  the  story  that  while  Garrick  was  writing  a  Note 
to  Mr.  Ramus,  or  some  other  of  the  pages,  Wood- 
fall,  or  some  one  from  him,  came  in  and  informed 
him  that  Junius  intended  writing  no  more;  that 
Garrick  mentioned  this  circumstance  in  the  Note  ; 
and  that  almost  instantly  after  the  Note  was  sent,  a 
thundering  Letter  came   from  Junius  to   Garrick, 
abusing  him  for  making  free  with  his  name."    Mr. 
Butler,  then,  agrees  with  the  account  extracted  from 
Mr.  Park's  copy  of  Junius  and  with  Woodfall's 
edition  in  representing  Ramus  to  have  been  the 
person  addressed  by  Garrick,  but  he  differs  from 
Woodfall's  edition  in  assigning  too  early  a  period, 
after  Garrick's  Letter  to  Rumus,  to  Junius's  Letter 
to  Garrick,  and  this  difference  is  important,  because 
it  magnifies  the  miracle  ;  and  he  differs  from  Wood- 
fall's  edition,  as  well  as  Mr.  Park's  printed  extract, 
in  stating  that  Garrick's  communication  to  Ramus" 
contained  other  matter  and  was  not  sent  on   this 
specific  account. 
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But,  (so  difficult  is  it  to  arrive  at  plain trutli  even  in 
trifling  things  !)  there  isanother  story  connected  with 
.Tuning's  Letterto  Garrick,  related  in  Mr.W.  Seward's 
Anecdotes  of  some  Distinguished  Persons,  2,  422. 
"  Mr.  Garrick  had  been  told  that  no  more  of  Juntas 
would  appear  in  the  Public  Advertiser.  He  men- 
tioned to  a  nobleman  about  court  what  he  had  heard. 
Junius,  who  had  eyes  everywhere,  was  informed 
that  Garrick  had  given  this  intelligence,  tie  caused 
a  Letter  to  be  sent  to  him  at  the  theatre,  just  as  he 
was  going  upon  the  stage,  to  play  one  of  his  great 
parts,  hinting  to  him  that  he  might  well  be  con- 
tented plausu  sui  gaudere  theatri,  and  not  interfere 
in  politics.  The  Letter  produced  its  effect,  and 
this  wonderful  actor  for  once  played  ill."  These 
Anecdotes  were  first  published  in  the  European  Ma- 
gazine for  Oct.1189.  under  the  title  ofDrossiana,  and 
in  two  volumes  separately  under  the  title  of  Anecdotes 
in  1794.  and  three  more  volumes  in  the  three  suc- 
ceeding years :  and  in  1799.  two  more  under  the 
title  of  Biographiana.  The  writer  was  a  most  amia- 
ble and  intelligent  and  accurate  man,  the  friend  of 
Johnson  and  the  schoolfellow  of  Parr.  It  should 
seem,  then,  that  Mr.  Butler  learnt  his  story  between 
1776.  and  1784.,  and  that  Mr.  Seward  learnt  his 
story  prior  to  1789.  Here  we  have  a  nobleman 
substituted  for  Hamus ;  but  this  may  have  been  the 
unintentional  substitution  of  the  person,  from  whom 
Mr.  Seward  received  the  account.  Here  too  we 
have  mention  made  of  a  Letter  to  Garrick  written 
on  the  very  same  occasion  as  that  referred  to  in 
Woodfall's  edition,  Park's  printed  extract,  and  Mr. 
Butler's  Reminiscences,  but  purposely  delivered  at 
a  time  best  calculated  to  distract  the  mind  of  Gar- 
rick ;  whereas  it  appears  from  Woodfall's  edition 
tliat  credit  is,  by  Mr.  Seward's  story,  given  to  Ju- 
nius for  a  deep  manoeuvre,  of  which  Junius  was 
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innocent,  though  the  Letter  might  by  accident  have 
been  thus  opportunely  delivered.  A  Latin  quota- 
tion is  also  assigned  to  Junius,  which  does  not  ap- 
pear in  either  copy  of  Junius's  Letter,  as  given  in 
WoodfalPs  edition,  or  as  given  in  Park's  printed 
extract.  The  statement  of  Mr.  Seward  as  to  the 
opportune  delivery  of  the  Letter  to  Garrick,  and 
its  instantaneous  effect  on  the  mind  and  its  visible 
effect  on  the  acting  of  Garrick,  is  unaffected  by 
either  of  the  other  accounts.  Finally,  we  may  re- 
mark that  we  have  copies  of  two  Letters  as  actually 
addressed  by  Junius  to  Garrick  on  one  and  the  same 
occasion,  both  warranted  as  genuine  and  authentic, 
and  one  referred  to  by  a  respectable  writer  as  used 
on  the  very  same  occasion,  and  as  equally  genuine 
and  authentic.  Such  is  the  certainty  of  human 
affairs,  such  the  truth  of  human  narratives,  such 
the  accuracy  of  human  minds,  and  such  the  correct- 
ness of  human  logic ! 

III.  In  arguing  on  literary  questions  of  this  kind, 
the  public -mind  is  often  turned  to  points,  which  are 
either  almost  irrelevant  to  the  case,  or  urged  with 
too  much  zeal.  Numerous  coincidences  in  respect  to 
thought  and  style,  notions  and  opinions,  views  and 
doctrines,  may  be  traced  between  Junius  and  any 
great  man  like  Burke ;  and  he  who  is  at  the  pains  of 
collecting  them,  conceives  that  he  has  established 
his  hypothesis  in  favour  of  a  particular  individual ; 
wonders  that  any  person,  to  whom  he  has  submitted 
his  evidence,  can  entertain  any  doubt  about  the 
identity;  and,  though  he  has  not  examined  the 
contrary  evidence,  is  ready  to  maintain  his  opinion 
at  the  point  of  the  pen,  and  sometimes,  Indian - 
like,  to  run  a  muck  at  all  he  meets  in  the  field  of 
argument.  This  is  the  fatal  mistake,  into  which 
Mr.  Taylor  has  fallen  about  Sir  Philip  Francis,  and 
others  have  fallen  into  a  similar  mistake  in  advo 
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eating  other  claims.  In  order  to  shew  the  general 
insufficiency  of  certain  reasoning  about  the  identity 
of  Junius,  and  the  little  credit  which  is  due  to  much 
of  Mr.  Taylor's  reasoning  about  Sir  Philip  Francis, 
I  shall  produce  a  few  quotations  to  prove  that  such 
arguments  have  been  adduced  to  favour  the  claims 
of  Burke,  and  yet  Mr.  Taylor  himself  has  rejected 
those  very  arguments  as  insufficient  testimony. 

1.  "  Every  reader  of  Junius  remembers  with 
what  an  unrelenting  severity  he  has  attacked  the 
Scotch  in  all  parts  of  his  writings.  It  is  needless 
to  go  into  any  detail  of  his  motives  here ;  but  it 
cannot  be  irrelevant  to  show,  that  Mr.  Burke  also 
spoke  of  them  sometimes  with  no  greater  respect. 
This  will  be  evident  from  a  passage  in  a  Letter  from 
him  to  Thomas  Burgh,  Esq.  in  1780. :  — '  To  this 
'  influence,  (the  overbearing  influence  of  the  crown,) 
'  the  principle  of  action,  the  principle  of  policy, 
'  and  the  principle  of  union  of  the  present  minority 
'  are  opposed.  These  principles  of  the  opposition 
'  are  the  only  thing,  which  preserves  a  single  symp- 
'  torn  of  life  in  the  nation.  That  opposition  is  com- 
'  posed  of  the  far  greater  part  of  the  independent 
'  property  and  independent  rank  of  the  kingdom  ; 
'  of  whatever  is  most  untainted  in  character,  and  of 
'  whatever  ability  remains  unextinguished  in  the 
'  people,  and  of  all  which  tends  to  draw  the  atten- 
'  tion  of  foreign  countries  upon  this.  It  is  now  in 
'  its  final  and  conclusive  struggle.  It  has  to  strug- 
'  gle  against  a  force,  to  which,  I  am  afraid,  it  is  not 
4  equal.  The  whole  kingdom  of  Scotland  ranges  with 
'  the  venal,  the  unprincipled,  and  the  wrong-princi- 
''  pled  of  this  ;  and  if  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  thinks 
'  proper  to  pass  into  the  same  camp,  we  shall  cer- 
•  tainly  be  obliged  to  quit  the  field.'  Such  a  passage 
as  this  requires  no  comment."  Mr.  Roche's  Inquiry 
concerning  the  Author  of  the  Letters  of  Junius, 
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p.  269.  If,  then,  the  identity  of  Junius  with  a  parti- 
cular character  be  determined  by  his  antipathy  to 
the  Scotch,  Dr.  Johnson  will  be  best  entitled  to  the 
honour  of  having1  composed  the  Letters  of  Junius  ! 

2.  "  The  new  Editor  (of  Junius,)"  says  Mr.  Roche 
p.  273.,  "  infers  from  the  following  passage  in  one 
of  the  private  Letters  of  Junius  to  Mr.  Woodfall, 
that  he  could  not  be  much  less  than  50  years  of  age. 
*  After  long  experience  of  the  world,'  says  he,  '  I  af- 
'  firm  before  God,  I  never  knew  a  rogue  who  was 
'  not  unhappy.'  There  is  another  passage  of  a  si- 
milar tendency  in  one  of  his  Letters  to  Mr.  Wilkes, 
written  about  the  same  time,  (towards  the  end  of 
the  year  1771.)  where  he  says:  — '  Many  thanks 
4  for  your  obliging  offer ;  but  alas !  my  age  and  figure 
'  would  do  but  little  credit  to  my  partner.'  Junius, 
to  prevent  suspicion,  may,  as  in  this  last  passage, 
pretend  that  he  was  older  than  he  really  was ;  but 
it  does  not  follow  from  the  former  that  he  could  not 
be  much  less  than  50.  Mr.  Burke,  at  that  time, 
was  just  41  years  old;  and  when  we  consider  his 
penetration,  sagacity,  talent  for  observation,  and 
the  great  knowledge  of  the  world,  which  he  is  well 
known  to  have  possessed  at  that  time,  after  having 
mixed  for  about  20  years  in  London  with  all  classes 
of  people,  we  shall  not  be  at  all  surprised  to  find  him 
mentioning  his  long  experience  of  the  world  at  an  age 
when  we  must  be  satisfied  he  knew  more  of  it  than 
most  men  do  at  the  end  of  the  longest  life."  From 
these  passages  of  Junius  Mr.  Roche  draws  an  infer- 
ence in  favour  of  Burke,  while  Mr.  Taylor,  as  we 
have  seen,  thinks  "that  from  the  words  in  question  no 
positive  inference  can  be  drawn  with  respect  to  the 
writer's  age ;  and  that,  if  it  be  allowed  to  extract 
conclusions  at  this  rate,  the  most  contradictory 
opinions  may  be  supported,"  though  he  himself 
from  passages  of  an  opposite  tendency,  hesitates 
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not  to  infer  the  youth  of  Jnnius.  When  we  find 
the  same  passages  made  to  uphold  different  opinions, 
it  is  high  time  to  abandon  them  as  affording  no  solid 
ground  for  any  opinion  ! 

3.  "  There  is  another  respect,"  says  Mr.  Roche 
p.  273.,  "  in  which  Burke's  situation  corresponds 
exactly  to  that  of  Junius.  Whoever  Junius  was,  it 
is  clear  that  he  must  have  resided  almost  constantly 
in  London,  or  in  its  vicinity,  during  the  time  of  his 
correspondence  with  Mr.  Woodfall.  This  will  he 
evident  from  an  examination  of  the  dates  of  his 
Letters.  His  last  Junius  appeared  on  Jan.  21st, 
1772. ;  and  the  last  of  all  his  Letters  in  the  Public 
Advertiser,  under  the  signature  of  Nemesis,  was  on 
May  12th,  of  the  same  year.  Between  Jan.  21st, 
and  May  12th,  1772.  he  wrote  eleven  private  let- 
ters to  Mr.  Woodfall.  After  that  date  it  is  not 
known  that  he  ever  wrote  to  him  more  than  once, 
and  that  was  on  Jan.  19,  1773.  after  a  silence  of  more 
than  eight  months.  If  any  Letters  passed  between 
them  afterwards,  all  traces  of  the  correspondence 
are  lost.  His  Letters,  signed  Junius,  took  up  exactly 
a  period  of  three  years ;  all  his  public  Letters,  under 
this  and  various  other  signatures,  somewhat  more 
than  five.  Now  what  serves  in  a  particular  manner 
to  identify  Burke  with  Junius,  is  that  during  the 
time  the  latter  wrote,  the  former  resided,  (with  the 
exception  of  a  few  short  visits  into  the  country,) 
constantly  in  London,  or  in  its  vicinity.  And  it  is 
not  a  little  remarkable,  though  hitherto  unnoticed, 
that  Burke  went  over  to  France  in  the  summer  of 
1772.  immediately  after  Junius  ceased  to  write  in 
the  Public  Advertiser.  It  was  after  his  return,  that 
he  took  occasion,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the 
beginning  of  1773.,  when  a  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Protestant  Dissenters  was  under  discussion,  to  point 
out  to  the  attention  and  vigilant  jealousy  of  Parlia- 
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ment,  those  plans  for  the  subversion  of  all  order, 
religion,  and  government,  which,  even  at  this  time, 
he  perceived  to  be  rapidly  hastening  towards  matu- 
rity in  France."  Now  it  so  happens  that  Mr.  Tay- 
lor lias  used  a  similar  argument  in  favour  of  Sir 
Philip  Francis,  and  thus-the  one  neutralises  the  other. 
4.  "  If  the  reader  will  turn  back  to  pp.  84-5.  of 
tins  Inquiry,"  says  Mr.  Rocke  p.  280.,  "  he  will  find 
one  example  of  the  use  of  the  same  mode  of  expres- 
sion both  by  Burke  and  Junius ;  and  although  there 
is  no  species  of  proof,  of  which  it  would  be  easier 
for  me  to  give  numerous  examples,  a  few  must  suf- 
fice for  the  present.  '  This  cur  plays  fast  and  loose, 
just  as  I  bid  him,'  Junius  2,490.  '  They  put  states- 
men and  magistrates  into  an  habit  of  playing  fast 
and  loose  with  the  laws,'  Burke  10, 27.  To  open 
himself  upon  a  topic,  or  to  lay  it  open,  was  a  favour- 
ite expression  with  Mr.  Burke.  '  It  is  worth  while 
to  lay  this  affair  a  little  more  open,'  Junius  3,14. 
'  You  had  all  that  matter  fully  opened  at  your  bar,' 
Burke  3, 45.  '  Which  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  lay  open 
somewhat  more  largely,'  3,49.  '  Permit  me  to  open 
myself  a  little  on  this  subject,'  145.  In  his  speech 
on  American  taxation,  he  says, '  I  shall  therefore  open 
myself  fully  on  that  important  and  delicate  subject.' 
'  1  see  no  medium  between  such  a  temporary  accom- 
modation and  either  the  miseries  of  civil  bloodshed,or 
the  established  tranquillity  of  servitude,'  Junius  3,274. 
Burke  has  '  the  dismal,  cold,  dead  uniformity  of  ser- 
vitude,' 3,70.  Similar  also  is  the  phrase,  '  to  sink  into 
the  dead  repose  of  despotism,'  at  the  end  of  his  Thought* 
on  the  Causes  oft/ie  present  Discontents.  '•I fed,  warmly 
on  this  subject,  and  I  express  myself  as  I  feel,'  Burke 
3,195.  '  This  is  the  language  of  my  heart,'  says 
Junius,  '  it  comes  /tome  to  us  all.'  '  Whether  those 
measures  are  supported  openly  by  the  power  of  go- 
vernment or  masked  under  the  forms  of  a  court  of 
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justice,'  Junius  1,60.  *  The  act  prepares  a  sort  of 
masked  proceeding,  not  Jionourable  to  the  justice  of  the 
kingdom,  and  by  no  means  necessary  for  its  safety.' 
Burke  3, 138.  Alluding  to  a  project  of  the  ministry, 
that  the  crown  should  make  no  more  grants  of  land 
in  America,  Burke  talks  of  this  '  avarice  of  desolation, 
and  this  hoarding  of  a  royal  wilderness,'  3,  63.  Ju- 
nius, speaking  of  the  conduct  of  the  ministry  rela- 
tive to  the  Nullum  Tempus  Act,  says,  —  '  It  seems 
'  that  they  had  hoarded  up  those  unmeaning  powers 
'  of  the  crown,'  etc.  3,  16.  Burke  shows  his  powers 
of  invention  frequently,  by  the  use  of  new  combi- 
nations of  language  ;  so  does  Junius  :  — '  My  little 
'  share  in  this  great  deliberation  oppressed  me,' 
Burke  3,  26.  '  I  now  appear  before  you  to  make 
'  trial,  whether  my  earnest  endeavours  have  been  so 
'  wholly  oppressed  by  the  weakness  of  my  abilities,  as 
'  to  be  rendered  insignificant  in  the  eyes  of  a  great 
'  trading  city,'  3,  8.  Speaking  of  the  desire  of  some 
of  those,  who  formed  Mr.  Pitt's  coalition-adminis- 
tration in  1766.,  to  get  rid  of  him,  he  says :  — '  The 
'  other  party,  *  *  *,  seemed  rather  pleased  to  get 

*  rid  of  so  oppressive  a  support'     The  following 
examples  from  Junius  are  of  a  similar  nature  :  — 
'  Our  warmest  patriots  would  disclaim  me  as  a  bur- 
'  den  to  their  tumest  ambition,'  2,  206.     '  The  house- 
'  list  of  directors  was  cursed  with  the  concurrence  of 
'  government,    and  even    the    miserable    Dingley 
'  could  not  escape  the  misfortune  of  your  Grace's  pro- 
'  tection,'  1,  117.     '  Far  from  regretting  your  re- 

*  treat,  they  assure  us  very  gravely  that  it  increases 
'  the  strength  of  the  ministry.     According  to  this  way 
'  of  reasoning,  they  will  probably   grow  stronger 
'  and  more  flourishing  every  hour  they  exist ;  for, 
'  I  think,  there   is  hardly  a  day  passes,  in  which 
'  some  one  or  other  of  his  Majesty's  servants  does 
'  not  leave  them  to  improve  by  the  loss  of  his  assistance' 
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2,104.  Mr.  Burke  remarks  in  the  same  spirit :  — 
'  On  the  principle  of  this  argument,  the  more  mis- 
chiefs we  suffer  from  any  administration,  the  more 
our  trust  in  it  is  to  be  confirmed'  Be  assured,  — 
rest  assured,  —  assuredly,  —  most  assuredly, — de- 
pend upon  it, —  I  doubt  much,  — in  my  poor  opinion, 
—  I  am  a  plain  man,  etc.  etc.  are  forms  of  expres- 
sion, which  are  frequently  used  both  by  Burke  and 
Junius.  The  verb  to  propose  is  uniformly  and  im- 
properly used  by  both  instead  of  to  purpose.  '  The 
use  proposed  to  be  made  of  it,'  says  Junius,  '  will 
be  the  subject  of  my  next  paper.'  He  should  have 
said  purposed,  that  is  intended.  '  I  do  not,  (says 
Burke,)  open  them  here,  proposing  only  to  give  the 
reader  some  taste  of  the  difficulties,  that  attend  all 
capital  changes  in  the  constitution.'  *  For  the  pur- 
pose of  counteracting  the  benefits  proposed  by  the 
repeal  of  one  penal  law.'  And  again :  —  'If  the 
wealth  of  the  nation  be  the  cause  of  its  turbulence, 
I  imagine  it  is  not  proposed  to  introduce  poverty  as 
a  constable  to  keep  the  peace.'  As  neither  of  them 
ever  departs  from  this  usage,  further  examples  are 
unnecessary.  Junius  uses  the  words :  — '  What  is 
substantial  and  beneficial  in  a  trial  by  jury.'  '  By 
this  act,'  says  Burke,  '  so  construed  and  so  applied, 
almost  all  that  is  substantial  and  beneficial  in  a  trial 
by  jury  is  taken  away  from  the  subject  in  the  colo- 
nies,' 3,  139.  It  is  needless  to  prosecute  this  topic 
further."  But  reasoning  of  the  same  sort  has  been 
employed  by  Mr.  Taylor  in  favour  of  Sir  Philip 
Francis,  and  if  Mr.  T.  conceives  that  it  has  no  force 
in  the  one  case,  he  must  excuse  me  from  admitting 
its  force  in  the  other. 

5.  "  Burke  and  Junius  also  agree  in  another  par- 
ticular," says  Mr.  Roche  p.  278. ;  "  for  both  are 
frequently  hurried  by  the  force  and  rapidity  of  ge- 
nius into  a  mixture  of  plain  and  figurative  language, 

M  3 
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and  a  confusion  of  metaphors,  which,  it  has  been 
remarked,  a  slower  mind,  with  an  ordinary  recollec- 
tion of  common-place  precepts,  would  have  avoided. 
'  With  what  countenance  can  you/  says  Junius  to 
the  Duke  of  Grafton,  '  take  your  seat  at  the  Trea- 
sury-Board, or  in  Council,  when  you  feel  that  every 
circulating  WHISPER  is  at  your  expense,  and  STABS 
you  to  the  heart  ? '  '  Thus,'  says  Burke,  *  are 
blown  away  the  insect  race  of  courtly  falsehoods. 
Thus  perish  the  miserable  inventions  of  the  wretched 
runners  of  a  wretched  cause,  which  they  have  fly- 
blown into  every  weak  and  rotten  part  of  the  coun- 
try, in  vain  hope  that,  when  their  maggots  had 
taken  wing1,  their  importunate  buzzing  might  sound 
something  like  the  public  voice.'"*  If  to  arguments 

*  One  instance  of  mixed  metaphor  in  Burke's  notice  of  Junius  has 
been  in  a  former  page  produced.  A  very  intelligent  friend  favoured 
me  with  the  following  remarks  in  a  Letter  dated  March  19, 1827  : 
—  "  In  the  passage  quoted  from  Burke  in  p.  1 .  of  your  Letter  toMr. 
Uvedale  Price,  is  the  mixed  metaphor  so  obvious  as  you  consider 
it  to  be  ?  Having  finished  with  the  boar  of  the  forest,  the  writer 
may  then  be  supposed  to  speak  of  Junius  in  his  own  person:  '  For 
rny  own  part'  etc.  The  new  metaphor  of  the  bird  of  prey  may  be 
supposed  to  commence  at  the  words, '  But  while  I  expected  from 
his  daring  flight'  etc.  Whether  this  bird  is  real  or  fictitious, — 
whether  he  has  any  prototype  in  nature,  or  is  the  mere  creation 
of  fancy,  is  a  matter  of  no  consequence,  provided  the  attributes  of 
a  bird  be  consistently  preserved."  To  this  Letter  I,  on  MarchSOth, 
replied  :  — "I  shall  be  glad  to  defend  Burke  about  the  mined  me- 
taphor, if  I  can.  But  I  think  that  it  was  au  oversight.  Irishmen 
are  very  liable  to  write  in  that  manner.  I  do  not  believe  that  we 
can  defend  Burke  on  the  principle,  which  you  mention.  If  in  what 
preceded  the  mention  of  the  attributes  of  a  bird  by  himself,  he  had 
put  a  speech  into  the  mouth  of  the  court-myrmidons,  in  which 
Jmiius  \v:;s  called  a  wild  hoar,  then  I  would  admit  the  defence.  But 
Burke  is  throughout  speakin?  in  his  own  name  :  the  wild  boar  is 
his  own,  as  well  as  the  bird.  A  man  might '  crouch '  beneath  the 
rage  of  a  u-ild  boar,  but  not  of  a  ravenous  bird;  and  this  is  a  fair 
argument  for  shewing  that  Burke  still  kept  in  mind  thetciM  boat , 
when  he  began  to  change  his  metaphor  to  a  ravenous  bird.  Daf.h- 
itia:  a  man  '  against  u  rock '  is  better  suited  to  a  wild  boar's  strength 
than  to  a  racraous  bird's,  so  that  by  this  argument  also  I  consider 
BnrV.e  to  have  kept  in  mind  the  one  metaphor,  while  he  was  pur- 
suing- the  other.  I  think  that,  if  Burke  places  a  wild  boar  in  con- 
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of  this  sort  much  weight  is  to  be  attached,  we  shall 
be  able  to  enroll  Horace  among  the  combatants  for 
the  authorship  of  Junius  :  — 

UIUT  enim  FULGORE  suoqui  PR^GRAVAT  artes  etc. 

IV.  "  Though  Junius  was  evidently  a  friend  to 
Ireland,"  says  Mr.  Roche  p.  272.,  "  and  though  the 
wretched  mode,  in  which  that  country  was  governed, 
afforded  him  exhaustless  sources  of  attack  against 
the  ministry,  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  he 
never  enters  upon  the  affairs  of  that  kingdom  at  large, 
but  only  touches  upon  them  incidentally.     When, 
however,  he  touches  upon  them,  it  is  clear  that  he 
does  so  with  all  the  warmth  and  sincerity  of  a  san- 
guine friend.  It  strikes  me,  as  in  the  highest  degree 
probable,  that  the  motive  of  Junius  for  abstaining 
so  generally  from  the  affairs  of  Ireland,  was  an  ap- 
prehension, if  he  entered  upon  them  often  and  fully, 
that  this  circumstance  would  go  far  towards  a  disco- 
very, by  strongly  identifying  him  with  Mr.  Burke." 
The  greater  probability,  in  my  opinion,  is  that  Ju- 
nius abstained  from  entering  on  the  subject  of  Ire- 
land,  1.  because  he  wanted  leisure  to  do  justice  to 
so  prolific  a  subject,  2.  because  he  found  a  sufficient 
number  of  domestic  topics   to  occupy  his  pen,    3. 
because  his  object  was  to  effect  a  change  of  ministers, 
and  he  was  more  likely  to  accomplish  the  point  by 
confining  his  attention  to  England,  the  English  Par- 
liament,  the  English  ministers,    and  the   English 
Court.     If  he  had  been  disposed  to  ramble  in  quest 
of  subjects,  India*  and  the  colonies  would  have  fur- 
test  with  men,  he  must  keep  to  the  attributes  of  &  mild  boar,  to 
what  really  occurs  in  nature  under  such  circumstances  j  and  so,  it' 
he  compares  Junius  to  a  ravenous  bird,  and  makes  men  the  objects 
of  attack,  he  must  not  travel  beyond  nature,  but  keep  to  the  pro- 
perties and  the  powers  of  a  ravmous  bird,  and  his  metaphor  will 
lose  all  dignity  and  all  force,  if  the  bird  be  not  really  existing  in 
nature,  prototyped  in  the  ornithological  creation." 

*  The  mention  of  India  brings  to  my  recollection  what  1  have 
in  a  former  page  said  about  Warren  Hastings.     In  a  recent  cri- 
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nished  him  with  enough  and  to  spare.  When  suffi- 
cient and  adequate  motives  of  a  public  nature  can 
be  assigned  for  the  conduct  of  Junius,  it  is  idle  to 
refer  to  a  private  and  personal  reason.  I  agree  with 
Mr.  Roche  in  thinking  that  the  author  of  Junius  was 
an  Irishman. 

2.  "  It  was  my  intention  in  this  part  of  my  In- 
quiry to  prove  by  a  variety  of  expressions  taken  from 

tiqne  on  the  Correspondence  between  Dr.  French  Lawrence  and 
Mr.  Burke  the  following  judgment  is  passed:  — "  Warren  Has- 
tings had  a  task  to  perform  in  India,  which  few  could  have  accom- 
plished, and  none  without  incurring  similar  imputations.  It  has 
been  observed  that,  if  his  accusers  did  not  prove  his  guilt,  he  did 
not  prove  his  innocence.  This  is  true  :  it  would  not  have  been 
practicable  to  prove  the  innocence,  abstractedly,  of  Hastings. 
His  constructive  innocence,  if  the  phrase  may  be  allowed,  resulted 
from  a  comprehensive  and  charitable  consideration  of  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  difficult  situation,  and  the  real  benefit,  which 
was  the  fruit  of  his  policy.  But  the  contemplation  of  isolated 
facts  produced  in  the  ardent  and  sanguine  mind  of  Burke,  imbued 
with  a  thorough  hatred  of  tyranny  and  oppression,  a  gust  of  indig- 
nation, which  hurried  him  along  in  defiance  of  the  cool  dictates 
of  his  judgment.  Party-feelings  and  political  prejudices,  though 
they  did  not  generate,  yet  contributed  to  foster  his  resentment. 
His  late  biographer,  encomiast  as  he  is,  admits,  — '  that  it  is 
possible,  remembering  how  the  inquiry  was  approved  by  Mr.  Fox, 
that  some  latent  feeling  existed  of  indirectly  justifying  the  India- 
Bill,  by  exposing  more  fully  to  general  indignation  the  enormities 
that  measure  was  meant  to  correct' ;  though  he  considers  that  the 
great  and  direct  inducement  to  the  measure  was,  — '  a  detestation 
of  any  thing  like  oppression  or  injustice  inherent  in  the  man.' 
This  is  doubtless  the  verdict  which  impartial  posterity  will  deliver. 
A  late  historian,  (Mr.  Mill,)  has  taken  occasion,  from  the  con- 
duct of  Burke  in  the  matter  of  Warren  Hastings,  to  say  that 
Burke 's  mind  was  not  a  generalizing  mind  —  that  it  seldom  ascend- 
ed higher  than  individual  cases,  except  when  impelled  by  unusual 
circumstances.  This  is  an  unfair  estimate  of  the  character  of  that 
great  man,  whose  distinguishing  quality  was  the  faculty  of  gene- 
ralization. Mr.  Mill  seems  to  have  fallen  into  the  very  error  he 
condemns,  by  making  an  induction  from  the  particular  case  of 
Mr.  Hastings  unfavourable  to  Mr.  Burke's  general  habits  of  in- 
tellect." The  Times,  Sept.  12,1827.  It  is  worth  while  to  compare 
what  Dr.  Johnson  says  on  this  subject :  — "  1783.  We  talked  of 
the  accusation  against  a  gentleman  for  supposed  delinquencies  in 
India.  JOHNSON.  '  What  foundation  there  is  for  accusation  I 
know  not,  but  they  will  not  get  at  him.  Where  bad  actions  are 
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the  Letters,  that  Junius  must  have  been  an  Irish- 
man ;  and  then  to  show,  by  a  large  selection  of  ex- 
pressions, some  of  them  identical,  others  analogous 
and  similar,  taken  from  the  writings  of  both,  that 
the  Letters  of  Junius  mnst  have  been  written  by  Mr. 
Burke.  To  avoid  prolixity,  I  shall  illustrate  the 
former  point  by  one,  and  the  latter  only  by  a  few 
examples.  Junius,  speaking  to  Lord  North  of  Co- 
lonel Luttrell,  says :  —  'I  protest,  my  Lord,  there 
'  is  in  this  young  man's  conduct  a  strain  of  prostitu- 
'  tion,  which,  for  its  singularity,  I  cannot  but  admire. 
'  He  has  discovered  a  new  line  in  the  human  cha- 
'  racter ;  he  has  degraded  even  the  name  of  Luttrell, 
'  and  gratified  his  father's  most  sanguine  expecta- 
'  tions.'  In  the  words  — '  he  has  degraded  even  the 
name  of  Luttrell'  —  there  is  an  allusion,  which 
no  Englishman  understands,  and  a  severity,  there- 
fore, which  he  cannot  perceive.  The  name  of 
Luttrell  in  several  parts  of  Ireland,  is  synonymous 
with  the  words  traitor  or  betrayer,  owing  to  a  tradi- 
tion, which  prevails  there  among  the  people,  that 
it  was  on  account  of  the  treachery  of  an  officer  of  the 
name  of  Luttrell,  and  of  the  same  family,  that  King 
James  lost  the  battle  of  the  Boyne.  Without  such 
an  explanation  as  this,  the  words  of  Junius  are  un- 
intelligible ;  and  as  it  was  not  possible  for  him  to 

committed  at  so  great  a  distance,  a  delinquent  can  obscure  the 
evidence  till  the  scent  becomes  cold;  there  is  a  cloud  between, 
which  cannot  be  penetrated  :  therefore  all  distant  power  is  bad. 
1  am  clear  that  the  best  plan  for  the  government  of  India  is  a  des- 
potick  go  vernour ;  for,  if  he  be  a  good  man,  it  is  evidently  the  best 
government ;  and  supposing  him  to  be  a  bad  man,  it  is  better  to 
have  one  plunderer  than  many  j  but,  if  despotick,  he  sees  that  the 
more  he  lets  other  plunder,  the  less  there  will  be  for  himself,  so 
he  restrains  them  ;  and  though  he  himself  plunders,  the  country 
is  a  gainer,  compared  with  being  plundered  by  numbers.'  "  Bos- 
well's  Life  of  Johnson  4,226.  In  p.  68-75.  is  inserted  a  high  cha- 
racter of  Hastings  by  Boswell,  a  Letter  from  him  to  Boswell,  and 
three  Letters  from  Johnson  to  Hastings,  in  which  Johnson  speaks 
of  him  in  the  wannest  terms  of  respect  and  esteem. 
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become  acquainted  with  this  traditional  fact,  or  with 
the  proverbial  use  of  the  word  Luttrett  in  some  parts 
of  Ireland  to  signify  a  traitor,  from  any  written  or 
printed  publication,  it  is  clear  that  he  must  have 
been  an  Irishman."  1  think  that  Mr.  Roche  is  for 
the  reason  assigned  right  in  his  conclusion  ;  and  I 
have  already  assigned  other  reasons  for  the  same 
opinion. 

V.  "Junius's  Letters"  says  Mr.  Taylor  p.  164., 
"  abound  with  classical  allusions  and  quotations,  and 
he  seems  in  no  respect  deficient  in  scholastic  attain- 
ments. Of  a  character  perfectly  similar,  Sir  Philip 
Francis  is  an  acknowledged  scholar,  without  having 
studied  at  either  University.  There  is  in  all  his 
writings  a  frequent  and  happy  reference  to  the  Greek 
and  Roman  authors,  but  especially  to  the  latter ; 
and  in  Horace  he  has  proved  himself  a  very  sound 
and  ingenious  critic.  To  the  tuition  of  so  profound 
and  elegant  scholar  as  Dr.  Francis  is,  may  be  as- 
cribed this  familiarity  with  the  works  of  the  antients : 
and  the  advantages  afforded  him  in  this  respect, 
would  amply  supply,  if  they  did  not  surpass,  those 
which  are  usually  met  with  in  a  College-education." 
Mr.  Taylor  has  somewhat  overcharged  his  statement 
respecting  the  critical  remarks  of  Sir  Philip  Francis 
on  Horace.  The  reader  shall  decide  between  us. 

The  remarks  alluded  to  occur  in  the  following 
book :  —  A  Poetical  Translation  of  the  Works  of  Ho- 
race., with  the  Original  Text,  and  Critical  Notes  col- 
lected from  his  best  Latin  and  French  Commentators. 
By  Philip  Francis  D.  D.  A  new  Edition,  with  ad- 
ditional Notes  by  Edward  Du  Bois  Esq.  of  the  Hon. 
Society  of  the  Inner  Temple.  In  Four  Volumes. 
Land.  1807.  I2tno.  The  editor  furnishes  us  with  the 
following  information  in  his  preface :  —  "  Of  his  son, 
Sir  Philip  Francis,  it  is  now  my  business  to  speak ; 
and  here  the  obligation  I  owe  him,  and  the  esteem 
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with  which  his  kindness  has  inspired  me,  would  seem 
to  prescribe  that  1  should  expatiate  on  a  theme  so 
grateful;  but  as  in  the  preceding  instance,  so  in  this, 
the  hour  is  past.  His  public  services,  his  erudition, 
genius,  and  acquirements  need  no  panegyric  from 
me  to  make  them  known.  They  are  known  already  : 
and  it  becomes  me  better  to  quit  this  ample  field, 
and  bring  my  contracted  views  to  bear  directly  on 
the  object  before  us.  The  humble  office  imposed 
upon  me  was  merely  to  correct  a  copy  of  the  most 
approved  edition  of  Dr.  Francis's  Horace  ;  and  de- 
sirous of  some  information  on  the  subject,  I  took  the 
liberty  of  waiting  on  Sir  Philip  Francis,  who  not 
only  courteously  instructed  me  in  every  thing  that 
I  wished  to  know,  but  supplied  me,  after  several  in- 
trusions on  his  time,  with  three  very  ingenious  notes, 
which  enrich  the  following  pages.  They  will  be 
found  with  the  date  1806.  at  1,304.  3,32.  4,312. 
It  will  be  perceived  that  the  two  former  remarks 
prefer  a  construction  differing  from  that  put  on  them 
by  Dr.  Francis ;  which  offers  a  striking  proof  of  a 
mind  unsusceptible  of  every  disingenuous  bias  in 
the  pursuit  of  truth.  The  first  of  these  comments 
Od.  2,  20,  6.  is  particularly  deserving  of  attention, 
since  the  passage  has  puzzled  all  the  annotators ; 
who,  after  turning  quern  vocas  as  it  would  bear,  and 
as  it  would  not  bear,  and  even  unwarrantably  altering 
the  text,  were  at  last  compelled  to  leave  the  sense 
at  least  as  doubtful  as  ever,  and  it  remained  for  Sir 
Philip  Francis  to  be  the  means  of  preserving  a  light, 
which  had  never  beamed  on  them." 

2.  The  first  mentioned  note  is  on  Od.  2,  20,  6. 
Non  ego,  pauperum 

Sanguis  parentum,  non  ego,  (quern  vocatit,) 
Dilecte  Maecenas,  obibo, 

Nee  Stygia  cohibebor  unda. 

"  Qnem  vocant.~]    Quern  vocas  is  the  true  reading, 
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confirmed  not  only  by  the  new  and  sensible  inter- 
pretation about  to  be  given,  but  by  the  authority  of  all 
the  MSS.  The  critics  have  blundered  exceedingly 
at  this  passage,  and  we  owe  what  appears  to  be  the 
natural  and  clear  construing  of  the  words,  to  the 
late  Mr.  Joseph  Fowke  of  Calcutta,  whose  judgment 
Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  and  Mr.  Gilbert  Wakefield, 
on  mature  consideration,  admitted  to  be  just.  For 
these  facts,  we  have  the  authority  of  Mr.  Francis. 
The  poet  supposes  himself  changed  into  a  bird,  and 
mounting  into  the  skies,  cycnum  —  in  altos  nubium 
tractus,  Carm.  4, 2,  with  Maecenas  anxiously  look- 
ing up  and  calling  after  him ;  '  whom  you  call,'  que 
vous  rappellez. 

Siste  gradum,  teque  aspectu  ne  subtrahe  nostro  : 
Quern  fugis  ?  Aen.  6. 

There  can  be  no  better  illustration  of  quern  wcas. 
The  idea  of  quitting  this  sublunary  sphere  in  the 
form  of  a  bird  is  common  to  the  poets.  Our  Cow- 
ley,  in  imitation  of  Horace,  exclaims  : 

Lo  !  how  the  obsequious  wind  and  swelling  air 
The  Theban  swan  does  upwards  bear 
Into  the  walks  of  clouds,  where  he  does  play, 
And  with  extended  wings  opens  his  liquid  way  ! 

See  too  the  commencement  of  The  Ecstacy  by  the 
same  bard.  Thus  also  Virg.  G.  3,  8. 

tentanda  via  est,  qua  me  quoque  possim 

Tottere  humo,  victorque  virum  volitare  per  ora. 
Still  preserving  the  notion  of  his  flight,  he  at  the 
conclusion  of  this  Ode  desires  Maecenas  to  abstain 
from  lamentations  over  his  inane  funus,*  or  cenotaph, 
that  is,  '  empty  urn ; '  empty,  because  not  even  his 

*  "  Andromache  and  Aeneas,  Aen.  3.  and  fi. ,  raise  an  inatiei n 
tumu'um  in  honour  of  Hector  and  Deiphobus,  whose  bodies  they 
could  not  possess.  This  is  affirmed  in  so  many  words  by  the 
latter,  —  te,  amice,  neijuivi  —  Conspicere.  '  Un  vain  tombeau,'  says 
M.  Dacier,  '  OM  le  corps  ti'est  point.'  " 
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ashes  remained  to  be  deposited  in  it,  he  being  ac- 
tually and  wholly  gone ;  or  funeral  rites,  idle  and 
vain  for  one  who  yet  lived,  though  he  no  longer 
trod  the  earth  :  — 

Nemo  me  lacrymis  decoret,  nequefunerafletu 
Faxit :  cur  ?  volito  vivu'  per  ora  virum. 

ENNIUS'S  EPITAPH. 

Joseph  Fowke  told  Mr.  Francis  that  he  had  men- 
tioned this  criticism  many  years  ago  to  Samuel 
Johnson,  who,  after  rolling  himself  about,  suo 
more,  said, '  Sir,  you  are  right ! '  Several  years  after- 
wards Mr.  Francis  asked  Mr.  G.  Wakefield  his  opi- 
nion of  the  passage,  which  then  ran,  with  that  of 
most  other  commentators,  in  favour  of  quern  vocan 
Dilecte,  i.  e.  tibi  dilectum,  but  with  which  neither 
he,  nor  any  man  of  sense,  or  Latin  scholar,  could 
be  well  pleased.  After  weighing  Mr.  Fowke's  in- 
genious interpretation,  he  said  hastily,  as  if  con- 
viction had  suddenly  flashed  upon  his  mind,  '  that 
there  could  be  no  doubt  of  it.'  This  use  of  the 
word  vocare  is  confirmed  in  different  degrees  by 
various  passages  in  the  classics.  Horace  Carm. 
1,  14. 

Non  di,  quos  iterum  pressa  voces  malo. 
Eurydice,  having  glided  away  from  Orpheus,  va- 
nishing from  his  sight  like  smoke  '  into  thin  air,' 
ceufumus  in  auras  tenues,  his  head,  though  severed 
from  his  body,  still  called  to  her  to  stop  or  to  re- 
turn — 

Eurydicen  animafugiente  vocabat ! 

GEORG.  4. 

In  the  JEneid,  when  Venus  quits  her  son,  he 
would  delay  her  flight  by  calling,  as  in  the  instance 
of  Maecenas  with  regard  ,to  Horace,  fugientem  est 
voce  secutus,  1,  410.  More  might  be  added  in  sup- 
port of  this  reading ;  but  an  apology  is  perhaps 
even  now  necessary  for  having  called  so  many  wit- 
nesses to  so  clear  a  case.  Sept.  1806," 
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Now  with  respect  to  this  valuable  note,  the  cre- 
dit of  the  interpretation  belongs  to  Mr.  Fowke; 
and  as  Mr.  Fowke  was,  no  doubt,  prepared  with 
evidence  to  support  it,  we  are  justified  in  supposing 
that  the  passages  quoted  to  defend  it  were  selected 
by  Mr.  Fowke  himself,  and  therefore  the  note  af- 
fords no  proof  of  critical  sagacity  or  philological 
learning  in  Sir  Philip  Francis. 

3.  The  second  note  occurs  on  the  Epistle  to  the 
Pisos,  v.  361. 

Ut  pictura,  poesis ;  erit  qua,  si  propius  stes, 
Te  capiet  mag  is  ;  et  qucedam,  si  fangius  abstes  : 
HCBC  amat  obscurum ;  volet  hcec  sub  luce  videri, 
Judicis  argutum  quce  nonformidat  acumen : 
Hoc  plant  it  sernel ;  hcec  decies  repetita  placebit. 
"  Si  propius  stes.~]  Aristot.  1.  3.  (see  the  passage 
quoted  and  commented  on  by  Lambinus  in  his  edn. 
of  Hor.  fol.  p.  406.)  observes  some  such  distinction 
as  this  in  a  public  speaker,  with  respect  to  his  ha- 
ranguing '  the  many,'  °'  «XXo^  or  addressing  the 
'  judicious  few.'     A  auaygatpia,  a  rough  outline  or 
loose  sketch,  suits  the  former ;   but  a  more  finished 
picture,  and  one  that  will  bear  inspection,  may  be 
presented  to  the  latter.     The  remark  is  perfectly 
just.    I  Lave  heard  Edmund  Burke  say  '  that  it  was 
impossible   the  political  orations  of    Demosthenes 
could  have  been  intelligible  to  a  popular  assembly 
in  their  present,  close,  compact  form.'     SIR  PHILIP 
FRANCIS."  In  this  note  I  can  discern  neither  erudi- 
tion nor  acumen,  but  only  good  sense.  For  the  refer- 
ence to  Aristotle  he  acknowledges  himself  indebted 
to  Lambin's  Horace. 

4.  The  third  note  is  this,  — Sat.  1,  2,  85. 
Regibus  hie  mos  est:  ubi  equos  mercantur,  operto* 
Inspiciunt ;  tie,-  si  fades,  (ut  scepe,}  decora 
MoUifulta  pede  est,  emptorem  inducat  hiantem, 
Qttod pulchrce  dunes,  breve  quod  criput,  ardua  cervix. 
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"  Apertos.~]  Opertos,  confirmed  by  the  greater 
number  of  MSS.,  is  the  right  reading.  Operiunt  eos, 
says  the  old  Scholiast,  ne  pulchritudine  inducti,  emant 
equos  mollibus  pedibus.  Montaigne  was  of  this  opi- 
nion, and  has  afforded  us  a  very  pleasing  comment 
on  the  passage,  which  we  shall  transcribe  :  —  Vous 
n'achetez  pas  un  chat  en  poche  :  si  vous  marchandez 
un  cheval,  vous  luy  ostez  ses  bardes,  vous  le  voyez  nud 
et  a  descouvert :  ou,  s'il  est  convert.,  comrne  on  les  pre- 
sentoit  anciennement  aux  princes  a  vendre,  c'est  par 
les  parties  mains  neccssaires,  affin  que  vous  ne  vous 
amusiez  pa^t  a  la  beaute  de  son  poil,  ou  largeur  de  sa 
croupe,  et  que  vous  vous  arestiez  principalement  d 
considerer  lesjambes,  les  yeux,  et  le  pied,  qui  sont  les 
membres  les  plus  utiles ;  liegibus  etc.  Pourquoy  esti- 
mant  un  homme,  I'estimez-vous  tout  envelloppe  et  em- 
pacquete  ?  II  ne  nous  faict  montre  qne  des  parties 
qui  ne  sont  aucunenient  siennes :  et  nous  cache  celles, 
par  les-quelles  seules  on  peut  vrayement  juger  de  son 
estimation?  ESSAIS  Tom.  1.  liv.  i.  c.  42.  This 
latter  part  exemplifies  in  some  measure  what  Horace 
would  say  of  the  Roman  matrons,  and  their  peculiar 
dress.  Xenophon,  in  his  tract  de  Be  Equestri,  has 
well  illustrated  the  importance  of  the  feet  of  horses, 
by  comparing  them  to  the  foundation  of  a  house  ; 
which  being  bad,  the  rest  of  the  structure,  however 
beautiful  is  of  no  value :  «<wrsg  yao  ofaiag  ov&v  6^2X0; 
civ  z'irh  zi  ra  avu  nava  x.a'ha  t%pi,  Htf  vKoxtifAivuv  diuv  dt? 
deftst-Juv,  ovrcij  ?MI  ITKOU  TroXs/z/ffrTj^/ou  ovftsv  a,v  6<p&.0£  t'in,  ou6' 
ei  r&  aX>.a  Tai/ra  ayaila  z*/oi,  xaMtrovs  5'  ei'jj. 

"  *  My  mind,'  says  the  learned  Dr.  Parr  in  a  pri- 
vate Letter  to  a  friend,  'was  made  up  on  this  passage 
in  Horace,  before  I  had  read  Mr.  Francis's  Letter.  I 
peremptorily  pronounce  in  favour  of  opertos.  You 
shall  have  the  history  of  the  reading:  all  the  valuable 
MSS.  are  for  opertos.  Lipsius,  puzzled  at  the  pas- 
sage, offered  the  conjectural  reading  of  apertos. 
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'  Faber  and  Dacier  adopted  the  conjecture,  and sup- 
'  ported  it  by  reasonings,  which  to  me  are  quite 
'  unsatisfactory,  and  against  the  context.  You  Mill 
'  be  glad  to  hear  that  Bentley  is  abv^rjpos  with  our 
'  friend.  I  see  that  with  his  usual,  and  to  me  his  de- 
'  lightful,  eagerness,  Mr.  Francis  declares  against 
'  apertos.  Bentley  says  very  properly:  common  men, 

*  when  they  purchase  common  horses,  do  not  find 
'  them  opertos,  nor  is  there  any  occasion  for  them  to 
'  be  covered ;  they  have  no  charms  to  deceive  the  eye 
'  of  the  purchaser,  and  to  seduce  him  from  examining 
'  their  feet,  or  tempt  him  to  infer  from  the  breve  ca~ 
'  put,  etc.  that  the  foot  was  not  tender.     You  must 
'  observe  that  the  horses  of  the  ancients  did  not  wear 
'  shoes  —  that  hardness  of  feet  was  therefore  an  es- 
'  sential  point  —  and  that  in  training  them  the  joc- 
'  keys  accustomed  them  to  tread  upon  rough  and 
'  hard  pavement  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening 
'  the  hoof.     All  this  you  may  find  in  Beckmann's 
k  History  of  Inventions,  under  the  article  Horse-shoe. 
'  Now  when  horses  were  brought  to  reges,   (a  word 
"  which  Horace  uses  for  men  of  wealth  and  rank,) 

*  they  might  have  the  pulchrce  dunes  etc.,  and  these 

*  circumstances  might  deceive  the  purchaser,   and 
'  draw  off  his  attention  from  their  feet.    To  prevent 

*  therefore,  all  deceit,    these  beautiful   parts  were 
'  covered ;  and  their  effect  being  destroyed,  the  pur- 
'  chaser  was  led  to  examine  the  feet.     The  horses 
'  were  actually  put  into  body-clothes,  though  Mr, 
'  Fox  supposes  this  absurd.  They  were  put  so,  when 
4  they  were  beautiful ;  though,  in  ordinary  cases, 
'  the  covering  was  taken  off;  and  this  you  may  see 
'  in  the  two  passages  taken  from  Seneca,  and  in  one 
'  from  Apuleius  by  Bentley. 

'  I  see  that  the  Delphin  editor  prefers  apertos,  ob 
"  cfariorem  sensum,  and  upon  the  authority  of  some 

*  ftntiqui  codices.    The  clarior  sensus  I  c.inuot  disco- 
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*  ver.     If  the  horses  were  aperti,  one  does  not  see 

*  any  peculiar  merit  in  the  inspection.     But,  when 

*  they  were  operti,  the  emptor  was  in  no  danger  hi- 
'  andi  and  of  being  deceived  by  his  eye  quodpulchrcE 
'etc. 

'  Matrons,  prater  faciem,  nil  cernere  possis, 
*  Ccetera,  ni  Catia  est,  demissa  veste  tegentis. 
'  You  cannot,  therefore,  examine  her ;  but  do  not 

*  infer  from  her  having  the  niveos  viridesque  lapittos, 
'  and  perhaps  a  pretty  face,  that  therefore  the  femur 
6  is  magis  tenerum  etc. :  for  in  the  togata  or  common 
'  woman,  who  wore  an  humble  dress,  these  parts  are 

*  often  prettier.  The  matrona  does  not  expose  them ; 
'  but  the  togata  is  less  delicate :  therefore,  before 

*  you  prefer  the  matrona  to  the  togata,  imitate  the 

*  cautious  circumspection  of  the  regies.     In  purcha- 
'  sing  a  horse,  do  not  infer  that  the  foot  is  not  mollis, 
'  because  the  fades  is  decora :  in  choosing  a  mistress, 
'  do  not  infer  that  t\\e  femur  is  tenerum,  because  the 
'faciesis  decora.  Imitate  the  caution  of  the  horse-pur- 

*  chaser,  if  you  will  choose ;  and  as  he  doubts  whether 
'  beauty  is  accompanied  by  agility,  so  do  you  doubt 
'  whether  beauty  in  the  parts  visible  is  accompanied 

*  by  beauty  in  the  parts  invisible.  The  circumstance 
'  of  covering  the  dunes  et  cervicem  belongs  only  to 

*  the  horse-purchaser,  and  has  no  direct  counter- 
'  part  in  the  case  of  the  lover.     It  forms  a  peculiar 

*  part  of  his  caution,  but  it  is  only  the  general  ex- 

*  ample  of  caution,  which  the  lover  is  to  imitate.' 

"  We  are  indebted  to  Sir  Philip  Francis  K.  B. 
for  the  information  contained  in  this  note.  Nov. 
1806." 

For  this  note  Sir  Philip  does  merit  more  critical 
and  philological  praise  than  he  can  claim  from  the 
other  two  notes. 

5.  The  only  other  instance  of  the  kind,  which  I 
have  seen  in  the  writings  of  Sir  Philip,  is  that  about 
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the  Elgin  marbles  and  the  statues  of  Phidias,  in  the 
Letter  Missive  to  Lord  Holland  1816.  pp.  61-73.  and 
it  is  an  admirable  specimen  of  his  talents  for  philo- 
sophical criticism,  which  I  should  be  most  happy  to 
quote,  were  it  not  too  long  for  insertion  in  this 
place. 

VI.  "  Mr.  Francis,  now  Sir  Philip,  visited  Ireland 
in  the  course  of  the  summer,  as  appears  from  part 
of  Mr.  Burke's  correspondence  with  Lord  Charle- 
mont,  which  relates  to  that  gentleman,  and,  what 
was  dear  to  Lord  Charlemont's  heart,  a  bust  or  like- 
ness of  his  lost  friend,  the  Marquis  of  Rockiugham. 

'  Gerard-Street,  June  1,  1787. 
'  My  dear  Lord, 

I  have  an  high  respect  for  your  Lordship 
'  of  old,  as  I  trust  you  know ;  and  as  1  have  the  best 
wishes  for  my  friend,  Mr.  Francis,  I  am  exceed- 
ingly desirous  that  he  should  have  an  opportunity 
of  paying  his  compliments  to  the  person  in  Ireland 
the  most  worthy   the  acquaintance  of  a  man  of 
sense  and  virtue.     Mr.  Francis  has  not  been  in 
Ireland  since  the  days  of  his  childhood,  but  he  has 
been  employed  in  a  manner  that  does  honour  to 
the  country,  that  has  given  him  birth.     When  he 
sees  your  Lordship,  he  will  perceive  that  ancient 
'  morals  have  not  yet  deserted  at  least  that  part  of 
'  the  \vorld,  which  he  revisits,  and  you  will  be  glad 
'  to  receive  for  a  while  a  citizen  tnat  has  only  left 
'  his  country,  to  be  the  more  extensively  service- 

*  able  to  mankind.     May  I  beg  your  Lordship   to 
1  make  my  most  respectful  and  most  affectionate 

*  compliments,  and  those  of  Mrs.  Burke,  and  my 
'  son,  and  all  that  are  of  our  little  family,  to  Lady 
4  Charlemont  ?     I  hope  that  Mr.  Francis  will  bring 
'  back  such  an  account  of  the  health  of  your  Lordship, 
'  and  all  your's,  as  may  make  us  happy.     I  have  the 
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"  honour  to  be,  my  dear  Lord,  with  the  most  cordial 
'  attachment  your  most  affectionate  and  obliged 
(  friend,  and  faithful  servant, 

EDM.  BURKE.' 

'  Beaconsfield,  July,  19,  1787.  Mr.  Francis  called 
'  upon  me  in  his  way  to  his  own  house,  charmed,  as 
'  I  expected  he  would  be,  with  your  character  and 
'  conversation,  and  infinitely  obliged  by  your  recep- 
'  tion  of  him.  Give  me  leave  to  convey  his  thanks 
'  to  you,  and  to  add  mine  to  them.'  "  Memoirs  of 
the  Political  and  Private  Life  of  James  Caulfield, 
Earl  of  Charlemont,  by  Pr.  Hardy,  Esq.  2,155.  ed.  2d. 

From  the  warm  manner  in  which  Burke  speaks 
of  Sir  Philip  Francis  *  and  from  the  declared  fact 
that  on  Sir  Philip's  arrival  in  England  from  India, 
nobody  would  speak  to  him  but  Edm.  Burke,  an 
advocate  for  the  claims  of  Burke  to  the  authorship 
of  Junius  would  be  very  ready  to  draw  too  large  an 
inference  in  favour  of  that  opinion. 

VII.  "  Sept.  24. 

"  Mr.  Urban, 

An  enquiry  was  made  some  months  ago  in  one 
of  the  daily  papers  as  to  the  date  of  a  transaction 
noticed  in  one  of  Junius's  Letters,  published  by  Mr. 

*  Of  Dr.  Francis,  the  father  of  Sir  Philip,  we  read  these  words 
in  the  Correspondence  of  the  late  John  W'dkes  by  Mr.  Almon,  3,  fi7. 
where  Wilkes's  notes  on  Churchill  are  introduced  :  — 
"  In  spirit  I'm  right  proud ;  nor  can  endure 
The  mention  of  a  bribe. 

The  reverend  emissary  of  Lord  Holland,  (Mr.  Francis,  the 
translator  of  Horace,)  who  waited  on  the  poet  soon  after  the  ad- 
vertisement of  Ayliffe's  Ghost,  by  C.  Churchill,  can  best  explain 
this  passage.  The  untimely  death  of  the  author  deprived  us  of 
that  eleey ;  but  his  Lordship  was  convinced  at  last  that  every  man 
has  NOT  his  price." 

In  the  Collection  of  Scarce  and  Interesting  Tracts,  written  by  Per- 
sons of  Eminence,  Lond.  1788.  8vo.  V.  1.  p.  5 — 12.  is  inserted 
"  A  Letter  from  the  Cocoa-Tree  to  the  Country  Gentlemen,  ascribed 
to  Dr.  Philip  Francis,  (Translator  of  Horace,  etc.)  written  in 
1762." 
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G.  Woodfall,  (No  21.  dated  April  1768.)  namely, 
the  burning  of  several  Jesuitical  books  at  Paris  by 
the  common  hangman,  which  Junius  says  he  wit- 
nessed. I  have  not  observed  that  the  desired  infor- 
mation has  been  given  ;  and  having  lately  met  with 
an  old  volume  of  pamphlets,  containing  a  translation 
of  a  decree  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  dated  Aug. 
6,  J761.  which  resolves  the  question,  I  send  you  an 
extract.  It  orders  that  the  books  entitled,  (here 
follows  a  list  of  twenty-four  works  by  Jesuits,  con- 
cluding with  Hermanni  Busembaum,  Societatis  Jesu, 
Soc.  Theol.  Licentiati^  Theologia  Moralis,  nuncplu- 
ribus  Partibus  aucta  a  R.  P.  Claudio  Lacroix,  Soci- 
ftatis  Jesu,  Theologits  in  Universitate  Colaniensi 
Doctor  e  et  Professors  publico  ;  Editio  novissijna  dili- 
genter  recognita  et  emendata  ab  uno  ejusdem  Societatis 
Jesu  Sacerdote  Theologo,  Colonies  1757.)  shall  be 
torn  and  burnt  in  the  palace-yard,  at  the  foot  of  the 
great  staircase  of  the  same,  by  the  common  hangman, 
as  seditious,  destructive  of  every  principle  of  Christian 
morality,  teaching  a  murderous  and  abominable  doc- 
trine, not  only  against  the  safety  of  the  lives  of  the 
subjects,  but  also  against  that  of  the  sacred  persons  oj 
Sovereigns.  And  the  reprinting  and  selling  of  the 
said  works,  and  particularly  that  of  Busembaum, 
is  strictly  prohibited.  It  further  appears  that  on 
Aug.  7,  1761.  the  burning  was  carried  into  effect. 
In  the  said  decree,"  (the  books  mentioned  in  the 
said  decree,)  "  were  torn  and  burnt  in  the  palace- 
yard,  at  the  foot  of  the  great  staircase,  by  the  com- 
mon hangman.  From  what  is  above  stated,  it  is 
evident  that  Junius  was  in  Paris  early  in  Aug.  1761. 
Can  it  be  ascertained  whether  Sir  Philip  Francis 
was  in  Paris  at  that  time  ? 

"  You  here  see,  Mr.  Urban,  how  the  Jesuits  were 
looked  upon  in  France  near  seventy  years  ago ;  and 
yet  this  dangerous  fraternity  is  again  tolerated,  and 
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astonishing  to  say,  has  its  seminaries  in  England." 

AN  OLD  CORRESPONDENT." 
The  Gentleman's  Magazine  far  Oct.  1827.  p.  223. 

My  friend,  Mr.  G.  Coventry,  in  his  Critical  In- 
quiry regarding  the  real  Author  of  the  Letters  of 
Junius  p.  27.  (cited  by  me  in  p.  176.  of  this  work,) 
has,  then,  assigned  too  early  a  date  to  this  transac- 
tion : — "  There  was  nothing  extraordinary  in  Sir 
Philip  Francis  taking  a  tour  to  France  after  his  dis- 
missal from  the  War-Office,  where  he  had  been  so 
closely  confined  to  business.  He  had  no  other  em- 
ployment to  attend  to,  and  having  never  been  in 
France  before,  it  was  a  novelty.  Whereas  Junius 
expressly  states  a  circumstance,  which  he  saw  with 
his  own  eyes.,  before  Sir  Philip  was  born,  viz.  '  The 
Jesuitical  books  burnt  in  Paris  by  the  common  hang- 
man' '  From  the  Memoirs  of  Sir  Philip  it  should 
seem  that  he  might  have  been  in  Paris  at  the  time 
specified,  though  the  great  probability  is  that  he  was 
not : — "  He  was  appointed  Secretary  to  General 
Bligh  in  1758.  was  present  at  the  capture  and  de- 
molition of  Cherburgh,  and  at  the  attack  on  the  rear 
guard  of  our  army  at  St.  Cas.  From  mere  curiosity, 
and  without  arms,  he  was  found  standing  in  the 
ranks,  when  the  French  approached  very  near,  and 
the  firing  began.  In  1760.  by  the  same  recom- 
mendation, he  was  appointed  Secretary  to  the  Earl 
of  Kinnoul,  Ambassador  to  Lisbon,  when  the  pre- 
sent Queen  of  Portugal  was  married  to  her  uncle. 
The  uncle  and  the  niece  had  a  son,  the  present 
Prince  of  the  Brazils,  who  married  his  mother's 
sister.  Such  is  the  constitution  of  the  house  of 
Braganza.  In  1763.  he  was  appointed  by  the  late 
Lord  Mendip,  then  Welbore  Ellis  Esq.  and  Secre- 
tary at  War,  to  a  considerable  post  in  the  War- 
Office."  I  have  (p.  176.)  admitted  this  to  be  a  fair 
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argument  in  favour  of  Sir  Philip ;  but  with  the  ad- 
mission the  reader  must  take  the  following  qualifi- 
cation : — If  Sir  Philip  alone,  of  all  the  claimants  for 
the  authorship  of  Junius,  \vere  present  in  Paris  on 
this  particular  occasion,  then  the  argument  would 
have  very  great  weight  indeed ;  but  the  force  of  it 
will  be  very  much  weakened,  if  any  of  the  other 
claimants  were  also  present. 

In  order  to  shew  that  Mr.  Taylor's  evidence, 
however  apparently  strong,  has  not  the  strength, 
which  has  been  attributed  to  it,  and  that  it  is  rather 
a  series  of  probable  inferences  from  facts  than  of 
certain  and  irresistible  conclusions  from  them,  it 
will  be  necessary  only  to  remind  the  reader  of  the 
nature  of  that  evidence  as  stated  by  Mr.  Taylor 
himself,  p.  352 — 61.  It  comprises  16  heads,  which 
I  shall  specify  in  Mr.  T's.  own  order. 

I.  "  There  is,"  says  he,  "  a  perfect  conformity 
in  the  general  character  of  Junius  and  Sir  Philip  as 
authors."     Now  this  is  not  a  matter  of  fact,  about 
which  there  can  be  no  dispute,  but  a  matter  of  opi- 
nion, which  is  liable  to  be  controverted,  and  has 
been  controverted. 

II.  "  Both  Junius  and  Sir  Philip  Francis  shew 
an  equal  partiality  for  certain  phrases  or  forms  of 
expression,  scarcely  to  be  met  with  elsewhere  in  a 
single  instance,  and  collectively  without  parallel  in 
any  other  writer."     This  is  a  mere  inference  from 
the  positive  fact,  that  such  expressions  are  common 
to  Junius  and  Sir  Philip  Francis ;  and  two  other 
facts  are  assumed  to  support  it,  1.  that  such  ex- 
pressions scarcely  in  a  single  instance  occur  in  any 
other  writer,  and  2.  that  they  collectively  are  with- 
out parallel  in  any  other  writer.     The  imbecility 
and  uncertainty  of  such  arguments  have  been  shewn 
by  me,  because  I  have  produced  some  instances  of 
such  phraseology,  and  thence  the  probability  arises 
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that  other  instances  might  with  proper  diligence 
and  research  be  found. 

III.  "  Both  employ  similar  metaphorical  language 
of  an  unusual  kind, — sometimes  whole  sentences  are 
given  word  for  word  the  same, — and  in  an  uncom- 
mon case  of  personification  (p.  251.)  Sir  Philip  ad- 
dresses a  long  paragraph  to  the  House  of  Commons 
in  the  very  strain  of  Junius's  Letter  to  the  King." 
If  both  had  so  spoken  or  written  in  the  same  year, 
the  argument  would  have  been  entitled  to  great  at- 
tention; but  an  interval  of  several  years  elapsed 
before  Sir   Philip  used  any  such  language,  and  it 
is  impossible  for  Mr.  Taylor  to  prove  —  I  will  not 
say  that  the  similarity  or  identity  was  accidental 
— but  that  it  was  not  the  effect  of  mere  imitation. 

IV.  "  Both  express  the  same  opinions,  cautions, 
maxims,  and  rules  of  conduct  in  nearly  the  same 
words.     Both  adopt  the  same  quotations  in  three 
instances.     And  Sir  Philip  twice  introduces,  in  one 
of  his  speeches,  a  maxim,  which  Junius  had  extracted 
and  translated  from  the  writings  of  De  Lolme." 
The  same  answer  may  be  given  on  this  head  as  on 
the  preceding. 

V.  "The  leading  political  views  of  Sir  Philip 
Francis  are  shewn  to  be  those  of  Junius  by  the 
Essay  on    the   Regency"   and    on   various    great 
questions  they  thought  and  acted  alike.     On  this 
head  also  the  same  answer  may  be  given. 

VI.  Without  being  duly  educated  for  the  bar, 
each  had  a  considerable  knowledge  of  the  law,"  en- 
tertained the  same  feelings  about  lawyers,  the  law- 
profession,  and  the  British  constitution.     On  this 
head  also  the  same  answer  may  be  given. 

VII.  "  Sir  Philip  Francis  was  peculiarly  quali- 
fied for  writing  the  Letters  of  Junius,"  from  his 
sources  of  political  information,   the  habits  of  his 
mind,  his  classical  attainments,  and  his  Irish  birth 
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and  early  education,  "  according  with  the  general 
suspicion  that  Junius  was  a  native  of  the  same 
country."  No  answer  is  required  on  this  head,  be- 
cause I  have  already  discussed  these  matters. 

VIII.  "  Both  were  of  ardent  and  irritable  dispo- 
sitions, subject  to  the  extremes  of  zeal  and  indiffer- 
ence,  enthusiasm  and  despondency.    In  the  disorder 
and  embarrassment,  with  which  Sir  Philip  spoke  in 
Parliament,  may  be  traced  one  cause,  why  the  flow 
of  his  eloquence  did  not  discover  him  to  be  Junius ; 
and  another  may  be  found  in  that  habit  of  compres- 
sion and  selection,  which  he  cultivated,  which  made 
composition  such  a  labour  to  Junius,  and  which  im- 
peded, it  is  said,  Sir  Philip  in  drawing  up  his  In- 
dian minutes.     In  external  appearance  Sir  Philip 
resembled  the  tall  gentleman,  who  was  seen  to  con- 
vey a  Letter  from  Junius.     His  portrait  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  author.     And  adequate  cause  is  found 
in  the  undoubted  gaiety  and  gallantry  of  Junius,  for 
concluding  that  his  years  did  not  exceed  those  of 
Sir  Philip."     This  passage  invites  much  remark. 
1.  Not  a  single  point  here  insisted  on  is  entitled  to 
any  consideration — it  is  partly  sheer  supposition 
from  small  and  unimportant  facts — or  partly  unin- 
tentional misrepresentation  of  facts.     2.  It  is  un- 
true that  Sir  Philip  Francis  was  "  subject  to  the 
extremes  of  zeal  and  indifference,  enthusiasm  and 
despondency."   The  following  words  in  his  Memoirs 
(p.  30.  of  Taylor,)  which  I  consider  to  be  his  OWN 
composition,  disprove  the  assertion : — "  THE  HIS- 
TORY OF  AN  ARDENT  MIND  IN    PERPETUAL  ACTION 
OR     PURSUIT,      NEVER     SUCCEEDING,     BUT     NEVER 
COURTING  REPOSE  OR  YIELDING  TO  DESPONDENCE, 

could  not  fail  to  communicate  a  projectile  motion 
to  other  minds  in  parallel  directions  and  to  similar 
objects.  They  would  see  that  success  is  not  neces- 
sary to  happiness,  much  less  to  honour,  and  that  he, 
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who  contends  against  adversity  and  persists  without 
hope,  cannot  be  wholly  diappointed."  3.  Sir  Phi- 
lip's embarrassment  in  speech,  and  his  slowness  in 
composition,  are  no  proof  that  he  was  Junius,  be- 
cause the  latter  took  great  pains  in  preparing  his 
Letters ;  for  a  man  may  speak  fluently,  and  yet 
write  with  difficulty  —  how  many  of  our  merchants 
can  act  better  the  part  of  speaker  than  writer  ?  On 
the  other  hand,  some  men,  like  Addison,  can  write 
easily  and  yet  speak  with  embarassment,  or,  like 
Goldsmith,  always  write  elegantly,  warmly,  and 
sensibly,  and  yet  very  often  speak  hesitatingly, 
blunderingly,  and  ridiculously.  4.  There  is  some 
very  imperfect  logic  in  the  structure  of  the  words 
in  this  sentence ;  for,  while  I  can  understand  why 
embarassment  in  speech  may  prevent  "  the  flow  of 
eloquence"  from  discovering  a  man  to  be  Junius,  I 
am  unable  to  apprehend  why  "  the  habit  of  com- 
pression and  selection,"  common  to  Sir  Philip  and 
Junius,  should  cause  "  the  flow  of  his  eloquence" 
from  "  discovering  him  to  be  Junius,"  because,  if 
both  wrote  with  equal  difficulty,  so  far  at  least  there 
would  be  an  argument  for  identifying  the  one 
with  the  other.  5.  If  Sir  Philip  "  did  in  external 
appearance  resemble  the  tall  gentleman,  who  was 
seen  to  convey  a  Letter  from  Junius,"  nay,  if  the 
carrier  of  that  Letter  were  acknowledged  to  be  Sir 
Philip  himself,  the  fact  would  not  identify  Sir  Phi- 
lip and  Junius,  unless  Mr.  Taylor  could  prove  that 
Junius  was  always  his  own  postman.  6.  On  "  the 
undoubted  gaiety  and  gallantry  of  Junius,"  and  on 
the  question  of  his  age  I  have  already  refuted  Mr. 
Taylor. 

IX.  On  the  argument  that  Junius  and  Sir  Philip 
are  identified,  because  each  "  had  a  personal  regard 
for  Woodfall,"  I  have  already  touched. 

X.  Junius  and  Sir  Philip  are  identified,  says  Mr. 
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Taylor,  because  both,  though  not  Members  of  Par- 
liament, attended  the  debates  in  both  Houses,  and 
"  both  were  in  the  House  of  Lords  at  the  same 
time  on  two  particular  occasions" — "  both  were  ac- 
customed to  take  notes  and  report  speeches,  espe- 
cially those  of  Lord  Chatham ;  and  two  of  the  latter 
by  Sir  Philip,  and  one  of  Burke's  by  Junius,  were 
sent  in  a  perfect  state  to  Almon  for  publication. 
Junius  makes  reference  in  his  Private  Letters  to 
portions  of  Lord  Chatham's  speeches  then  unpub- 
lished, though  afterwards  reported  by  Sir  P.  Fran- 
cis; and  the  latter  to  this  day  sometimes  quotes 
from  other  speeches  of  the  same  nobleman,  of  which 
there  exists  at  present  no  printed  record."  These 
circumstances  are  not  positive  proofs  of  identity, 
but  only  strong  presumptions ;  and,  as  there  are 
strong  presumptions  in  favour  of  many  other  claims 
for  the  authorship  of  Junius,  we  should  exercise 
great  caution  in  receiving  such  evidence  in  any  par- 
ticular case.  Junius  had  great  and  real  occasion 
"  to  attend  the  debates,"  because  he  wished  "  to 
collect  the  scattered  sweets"  of  parliamentary  elo- 
quence, and  to  obtain  authentic  political  information ; 
and  "  to  take  notes,  because  he  wished  to  refer  to 
them  as  guides ;  and  "  to  report  speeches,"  because 
he  wished  for  his  own  purpose  to  diffuse  the  informa- 
tion which  he  possessed.  But  Sir  Philip  Francis, 
as  an  inferior  Clerk  in  a  public  Office,  should  be 
presumed  to  have  had  very  different  objects  in  view, 
and  there  is  nothing  to  prove  that  these  objects 
were  political,  and  every  thing  to  presume  that  they 
were  not.  As  a  man  patronised  and  befriended  by 
Lord  Chatham,  whom  a  youthful  mind  would  in  any 
circumstances  admire,  and  whom  Sir  Philip  in  his 
own  circumstances  must  have  loved,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that,  if  he  took  notes  of  and  reported  any 
speeches,  he  would  feel  particular  delight  in  select- 
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ing  the  speeches  of  Lord  Chatham.  As  a  clever 
man  and  of  steady  habits  in  business,  he  would  very 
probably  be  requested  to  take  notes  and  report 
speeches,  by  any  person,  who  for  his  own  purposes 
wished  to  have  an  account  of  parliamentary  pro- 
ceedings —  even  Junius  himself  might  directly  or 
indirectly  have  employed  the  head  and  the  pen  of 
Sir  Philip  in  this  way.  An  inferior  Clerk  in  a  pub- 
lic Office,  who  possessed  shining  talents,  and  con- 
stantly resided  in  London,  is  precisely  the  person 
who  would  be  likely  to  eke  out  in  this  manner  the 
deficiences  of  income  for  a  genteel  competency ;  and 
refined  notions  of  honour,  and  delicate  scruples  of 
conscience  must  not  be  expected  from  a  man  in 
that  dependent  situation. 

XI.  "  Junius  seems  to  have  been  personally 
known  to  Garrick,  who  was  the  intimate  friend  of 
Dr.  Francis,  and  therefore  acquainted  with  Sir 
Philip.  Junius  designedly  spared  Lord  Holland 
and  his  family  for  some  very  cogent  reasons ;  and 
to  that  nobleman  Sir  Philip  and  his  father  were 
under  the  strongest  obligations.  Under  the  ad- 
ministration of  Mr.  Grenville,  Sir  Philip  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  War-Office ;  with  that  statesman  he 
most  nearly  concurred  in  all  political  opinions ;  and 
Mr.  Grenville  was  above  all  men  the  declared  fa- 
vourite of  Junius.  Sir  Philip  describes  Lord  Chat- 
ham as  '  a  great,  illustrious,  faulty,  human  being ;' 
and  Junius  speaks  of  him  with  the  same  qualified 
admiration."  1.  If  the  full  benefit  of  this  evidence 
were  allowed  to  Mr.  Taylor,  it  would  amount  to 
nothing  positive,  and  very  little  presumptive.  2.  Of 
Garrick  I  have  already  spoken.  3.  I  have  abund- 
antly shewn  that  Junius  and  Sir  Philip  differed 
most  widely  about  Lord  Chatham,  and  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  demonstrate  on  the  plainest  principles 
of  reasoning  that  Junius  never  can  from  this  circum- 
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stance  be  identified  with  Sir  Philip.  4.  If  Junius 
did  not  from  motives  of  friendship  spare  Garrick, 
why  should  he  from  such  motives  spare  Lord  Hol- 
land? If  Sir  Philip  Francis  were  Junius,  he  was 
evidently  the  most  unprincipled  politician  and  the 
most  profligate  writer  that  ever  lived,  and  I  cannot 
admit  any  argument  founded  on  the  honour  or  the 
delicacy  of  Sir  Philip.  5.  There  is  no  particular 
point  in  the  argument  about  Mr.  Grenville,  because 
it  would  apply  much  more  strongly  to  Charles 
Lloyd,  who  was  the  private  Secretary  of  Mr.  Gren- 
ville, and  to  Lord  George  Sackville,  who  entertained  a 
very  high  opinion  of  Mr.  Grenville  as  an  individu- 
al, and  as  a  statesman :  see  Mr.  Coventry  p.  63 — 6. 
XII.  "  Junius  avows  his  acquaintance  with  the 
Secretary  of  State's  Office,  mentions  a  circumstance, 
which  occurred  when  Lord  Egremont  was  Secreta- 
ry, and  speaks  of  him  as  if  he  knew  him  thoroughly. 
Sir  Philip  was  brought  up  in  the  same  office,  pos- 
sessed the  favour  of  the  same  nobleman,  and  held 
a  place  under  him  at  the  time  that  circumstance 
happened.  And,  generally  speaking,  his  oppor- 
tunities of  acquiring  information,  from  his  con- 
nection with  the  public  offices,  \vere  such  as  fully 
account  for  the  extraordinary  nature,  extent,  and 
variety,  of  the  intelligence  possessed  by  Junius." 
I  have  shewn  that  Junius,  who  was  connected 
with  Mr.  Almon,  had  in  the  latter  a  great  fountain  of 
early  official  intelligence,  and,  no  doubt,  there  were 
many  other  and  higher  sources  of  information  open 
to  him.  At  any  rate  a  man,  like  Junius,  conver- 
sant with  courts  and  courtiers  and  ministers  and  of- 
ficers, civil  and  military,  and  members  of  parlia- 
ment, was  much  more  likely  to  obtain  secret  news 
from  some  of  them,  than  from  an  inferior  clerk  in  a 
public  office,  who  could  be  expected  to  furnish  only 
facts  and  circumstances  and  proceedings  of  a  minor 
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importance,  because  they  alone  would  fall  within 
his  ken. 

XIII.  Mr.  Taylor  contends  from  several  argu- 
ments that  "  Junius  was  in  some  degree  connected 
with  the  Horse-Guards."     "  There  is  such  preci- 
sion in  the  secret  intelligence  from  that  quarter, 
conveyed  to  Woodfall  or  to  the  public,  as  occurs  in 
no  other  department  of  the  state,  and  could  not  be 
acquired  from  this,  except  by  one  who  had  access 
to  the  fountain-head  for  information."     Admitting 
the  fact  to  be  so,  am  I  obliged  to  admit  that  Sir 
Philip  was  the  sole  oracle  consulted  ?     Am  I  obli- 
ged to  believe  that  an  inferior  Clerk  could  know 
all  the  secrets  of  his  principals  in  the  office  ?     Am 
I  obliged  to  confess  that  Lord  George  Sackville 
and  others  could  not,  directly  or  indirectly,  intenti- 
onally or  unintentionally,  have  conveyed  some  of 
this  secret  information  ? 

XIV.  "  From  the  commencement  to  the  termi- 
nation of  the  Letters  of  Junius,  Sir  Philip  Francis 
held  a  situation  in  the  War-Office,  requiring  al- 
most constant  attendance.     When  he  quitted  that 
Office  and  went  abroad  in  1772,  the  Letters  ceased; 
and  when  he  returned  to  England  at  the  beginning 
of  1773,  a  Note,  finally  closing  the  correspondence, 
was  transmitted  to  Woodfall.     From  that  time  till 
1781.  Sir  Philip  was  engaged  in  the  government 
of  India."     1.  If  the  situation  required  "  almost 
constant  attendance,"  where  was  the  leisure  to  com- 
pose the  elaborate  Letters  of  Junius  ?     2.  Coinci- 
dences, however  remarkable,  are  very  insufficient 
evidence  to  determine  questions  of  this  sort.     Lloyd 
was  absent  from  England  about  the  same  time  ;  the 
final  Note  of  Junius  is  dated  Jan.  19,   1773.  and 
Lloyd  died  on  the  22d.     General  Lee  feigned  an 
absence  from  England  during  the  reign  of  Junius, 
and  was  secretly  much  employed  in  writing. 

N3 
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XV.  and  XVI.  relate  to  Sir  Philip's  quarrel 
with  Lord  Barrington,  his  dismissal  from  the  War- 
Office,  Junius's  vindicatory  Letters  on  that  occasion 
under  the  name  of  Veteran,  his  unqualified  appro- 
bation of  Sir  Philip,  and  his  retirement  from  the 
public  service  at  that  time.  1.  I  reply :  —  If  the 
Letters  of  Veteran  were  now  known  to  be  the  com- 
position of  Sir  Philip  himself,  it  would  not  thence 
follow  that  Junius,  who  sent  them  to  Woodfall,  was 
the  writer  of  them,  though  he  took  pains  to  inform 
him  that  he  was  the  writer  —  the  subject  suited  the 
political  purposes  of  Junius,  and  that  would  of  it- 
self be  a  sufficient  motive  for  him  to  let  them  pass 
under  the  shadow  of  his  name.  2.  His  "  unquali- 
fied approbation"  of  Sir  Philip  might  arise  solely 
from  political  considerations  without  any  reference 
to  the  person  —  Lord  Barrington,  as  part  and  par- 
cel of  the  Ministry,  was  a  target  for  Junius  to  fire 
at,  and  there  was  no  more  effectual  mode  of  hitting 
the  centre  of  the  object  than  by  applauding  the 
Clerk  whom  Lord  Barrington  had  angrily  dismissed 
from  the  War-Office.  3.  The  retirement  of  Junius 
from  the  public  service  at  the  period  of  the  dismis- 
sal is,  certainly,  a  remarkable  coincidence;  but 
the  question  of  Junius's  Letters,  on  whichever  side 
we  look,  to  whatever  claims  we  turn,  abounds  with 
remarkable  coincidences,  and  if  the  ONLY  remark- 
able coincidences  were  those,  which  concerned  Sir 
Philip  Francis,  then  indeed,  and  ONLY  then,  we 
might  be  disposed  to  consider  them  as  supplying 
matter  well  worthy  of  grave  consideration. 
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Some  Enquiry  into  the  Claims  of  Charles 
Lloyd,  Esq.  to  the  Authorship  of  Junius* s 
Letters. 


I.  The  earliest  mention  in  print,  of  Lloyd's  name 
in  connection  with  Junius,    occurs  in  the   Rev.  Sir 
Herbert  Croft's  Ijove  and  Madness,  a  Story  too  true, 
in  a  Series  of  Letters,  which  was  first  published  in 
1780,  12mo.     I  have  riot  the  book  at  hand,  but  the 
passage  is  of  no  particular  importance  to  my  pur- 
pose. 

II.  "  The    Secretary  to   another  Minister  has 
been  suspected.     This  was  Mr.  Charles  Lloyd,  Se- 
cretary to  Mr.  Grenville.     But  his  talents  also  were 
very  inadequate  to  the  composition  of  Junius.    He 
wrote  indeed  some  short  Letters  and  paragraphs  in 
the  Newspapers,  against  the   Rockingham  Admi- 
nistration, and  some  political  pamphlets  in  the  years 
1765.  and  1766.  published  by  me.     These  last  pos- 
sessed a  very  small  degree  of  literary  merit,  and 
consequently  their  circulation  was  very  limited ;  but 
a  few  persons,  knowing  that  he  sometimes  amused 
himself  in  that  manner,  upon  no  other  foundation 
raised  this  hypothesis.     When  Junius's  Letters  first 
appeared,  he  was  in  a  very  bad  state  of  health,  and 
obliged  to  reside  abroad,  and  he  died  a  few  months 
atter  their  completion."    Mr.  Almon's  Letters  of 
Junius  Complete,  Lond.  1806.  2  vols.  12mo,  p.  xvii. 

III.  "  Lord  North,  who  is  remembered  as  an 
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eminent  public  character  of  these  times,  was  at  an 
early  age  brought  into  office  as  a  young  man  of  bu- 
siness. In  1759.  he  was  appointed  a  Lord  of  the 
Treasury  under  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  in  which 
situation  he  continued  till  the  change  of  Adminis- 
tration in  1765.  In  1766.  he  was  made  joint- Pay- 
master with  Mr.  Cooke,  Member  for  Middlesex. 
When  he  accepted  of  this  situation,  Mr.  Grenville 
was  much  offended,  having  thought  that  Lord 
North  had  been  attached  to  him ;  and  Mr.  Charles 
Lloyd,  who  was  that  gentleman's  private  Secretary, 
wrote  a  tract  upon  the  occasion,  entitled  A  Letter 
to  a  Noble  Lord  upon  his  Acceptance  of  a  Place,  in 
which  he  reprimanded  his  Lordship's  eagerness  for 
office  in  terms  of  severity.  On  the  death  of  Mr. 
Townshend  in  1767,  he  was  appointed  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer;  and  on  the  resignation  of  the 
Duke  of  Grafton  in  1770,  first  Lord  of  the  Trea- 
sury :  this  latter  place  he  held  all  the  remainder  of 
the  time,  during  which  Junius  wrote."  Mr.  Almon's 
Note  in  his  edition  of  Junius's  Letters,  1,  50. 

IV.  "  Charles  Lloyd,  Esq. :  Names  of  the  Tracts 
toritten  by  him.  This  gentleman  was  private  Secre- 
tary to  Mr.  Grenville,  during  the  time  that  gentle- 
man was  first  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and  author  of 
many  political  Tracts,  chiefly  written  in  vindication 
of  that  Minister's  conduct.  They  were  principally 
the  following:  (1.)  The  Anatomy  of  a  late  Negotia- 
tion, earnestly  addressed  to  the  Serious  Consideration 
of  the  People  of  Great  Britain.  The  negociation 
here  spoken  of  is  that  which  Lord  Bute  brought 
on  between  the  King  and  Mr.  Pitt  in  the  au- 
tumn of  the  year  1763.  The  facts  are  purposely 
mis-represented  to  make  Mr.  Pitt  appear  haughty, 
and  Lord  Bute  versatile.'*  [  I  possess  a  copy  of 
this  tract,  which  is  in  4to,  pp.  28.]  ("  2.)  A  vindi- 
cation of  the  conduct  of  the  Ministry  in  the  Case  of 
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Mr.  Wilkes.  This  relates  to  the  apprehension  of 
Mr.  Wilkes  by  the  general  warrant,  his  commit- 
ment to  the  Tower,  and  his  discharge  by  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas ;  highly  commending  the  Minis- 
try for  their  zeal  in  defending  the  honour  of  the 
King.  (  3. )  A  Defence  of  the  Majority  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  on  the  Question  relating  to  Gene- 
ral Warrants"  [  inserted  in  The  Collection  of  Scarce 
and  Interesting  Tracts,  written  by  Persons  of  Emi- 
nence, Lond.  1778.  Debrett,  1,  73—92.  with  Mr. 
C.  L.'s  name  prefixed.]  "  This  was  an  answer  to 
Mr.  Townshend's  Defence  of  the  Minority  on  the 
same  question.  It  was  in  reply  to  this  Defence  of 
the  Majority,  that  the  celebrated  Letter  on  Libels 
and  Warrants  was  written."  [  This  Letter,  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  Almon,  is  inserted  in  the  same  Col- 
lection of  Scarce  and  Interesting  Tracts,  1,  93  — 259. 
It  commences  thus  :  — '  Some  weeks  after  my  son's 
'  sending  you  a  Letter  to  the  Public  Advertiser,  I 
'  was  surprised  with  the  sight  of  a  pamphlet,  ( The 
'  Majority  Defended,)  wherein  a  contrary  doctrine 

*  is  conveyed,  although  I  cannot  say,  directly  affirm- 

*  ed ;  from  which  last  circumstance  I  guess  it  to  be 
'  the  work  of  some  enterprising  Attorney,  retouched 
'  by  his  superior,  who  has  ventured  to  assert  in 
'  print,  what  I  do  not  remember  to  have  heard  any 
'  one  gentleman  avow  in  Parliament,  and  for  that 
'  reason,  among  others,  has  attracted  my  notice  and 
'  indignation.'     Throughout  the  Letter  the  author 
of  The  Majority  Defended  is  called  'the  Attorney.'] 
(  4. )  An  Honest  Man's  Reasons  for  declining  to  take 
a  Part  in  the  New  Administration,"  [  inserted  in 
the  Collection  of  Scarce  and  Interesting  Tracts,  2,  3 
—  6.]    "  This  was  the  administration  of  1765,  com- 
monly  called    the    Rockingham    Administration. 
The  reasons  assigned  are  that  Lord  Bute  removed 
the  late  Ministry,  and  in  a  little  time  would  remove 
the    present.     It  was   ascribed  very  generally  to 
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Lord  Lyttleton,  because  his  Lordship  had  refused 
the  offers,  which  were  made  to  him."  [Note  pre- 
fixed to  the  article  in  the  Collection  of  Scarce  and 
Interesting  Tracts : — '  Upon  the  dismission  of  Mr. 

*  Grenville's  Administration  at  the  end  of  June  1765, 
'  a  new  Ministry  was  formed  by  the  late  Duke  of 
'  Cumberland,  with  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham  at 
'  the  head  of  it;  offers  having  been  made   tjy  his 
'  Royal  Highness  to  Mr.  Pitt,  Lord  Temple,  etc. 
'  who  declined  them.     As  soon  as  the  principal 
'  persons  of  the  new  Ministry  had  kissed  hands,  the 

*  following  pamphlet  was  published.   It  was  ascribed 

*  to  Lord  Lyttleton,  but  very  unjustly ;  it  was  be- 
'  lieved  to  have  been  written  by  Charles  Lloyd,  Esq. 
'  private  Secretary  to  Mr.  Grenville.'     It  is  fol- 
lowed  by   a  reply  with  this  title,  6  —  24. :  — '  A 
1  Candid  Answer  to  a  late  Pamphlet,  entitled  An 

*  Honest  Man's  Reasons  for  declining  to  take  any 
<  Part  in  the  New  Administration.'     This  Note  is 
'  prefixed :  —  *  Ascribed  to  Grey  Cooper,  Esq.  now 

*  Sir  Grey  Cooper,  Bart.,  who,  a  short  time  after 
'  the  publication  of  this  pamphlet,  which  was  in 
'  June  1765,  was  appointed  one  of  the  Secretaries 
'  to  the  Treasury,  under  the  Marquis  of  Rocking- 

*  ham.']  ( 5. )  "  A  Critical  Review  of  the  New  Adminis- 
tration.    This  is  an  answer  to  two  pamphlets  writ- 
ten by  Sir  Grey  Cooper :  one  was  called  A  Pair 
of  Spectacles  for  short-sighted  Politicians  ;  the  other, 
The  Merits  of  the  New  Administration  truly  stated. 
See  the  article  of  Sir  Grey  Cooper.     (6.)  The  Con- 
duct of  the  late  Administration  examined,  relative  to 
the  Repeal  of  the  American  Stamp-Act.     This  tract, 
(which  is  upwards  of  200  pages,)  is  an  able  composi- 
tion, and  the  greatest  part  of  it,  if  not  all  of  it,  was  dic- 
tated by  Mr.  Grenville  himself.  Those  persons,  who 
wish  to  see  a  defence  of  the  Stamp-Act,  and  a  dis- 
play of  what  the  writer  considers  the  impolicy  of 
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repealing  it,  will  read  this  work  with  pleasure. 
(7.)  Mr.  Burke  having  written  a  little  tract  called 
A  Short  Account  of  a  late  Short  Administration" 
(inserted  in  the  Collection  of  Scarce  and  Interesting 
Tracts  2,  57 — 69.)  "  Mr.  Lloyd  wrote  an  answer 
to  it,  which  was  called  A  True  History  of  a  late 
Short  Administration"  [inserted  in  the  same  Collec- 
tion, with  Mr.  Lloyd's  name  prefixed,  and  printed 
in  double  columns,  one  containing  Burke's  state- 
ment, and  the  other  containing  the  counter-state- 
ment.] "  These  small  Tracts  contain  all  the  features 
of  the  Rockingham  Administration  in  miniature. 
(8.)  An  Examination  of  the  Principles  and  boasted 
Disinterestedness  of  a  late  Right  Honourable  Gentle- 
man ;  in  a  Letter  from  an  Old  Man  of  Business  to 
a  Noble  Lord.  This  tract  was  written  upon  the 
change  of  the  Ministry  in  the  year  1766,  when 
Mr.  Pitt,  M'ho  is  the  Right  Honourable  gentleman 
alluded  to,  was  created  Earl  of  Chatham.  The 
noble  Lord,  to  whom  it  is  pretended  to  be  a  Let- 
ter, was  Lord  North.  It  is  a  vindication  of  Lord 
Temple's  conduct  in  rejecting  the  offers  of  the 
Court,  and  blames  Lord  Chatham  for  accepting 
them."  [I  possess  a  copy  of  this  tract;  it  is  in  8vo. 
pp.  34.]  "  (9.)  A  Word  at  Parting,  to  his  Grace 
the  Duke  of  Bedford.  This  small  tract  was  occasioned 
by  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  friends  joining  the  Minis- 
try at  the  end  of  the  year  1767,  and  abandoning 
Mr.  Grenville.  (10.)  Besides  these,  he  wrote  many 
Essays  and  Letters  in  the  public  Papers,  on  politi- 
cal temporary  subjects,  which  are  now  lost.  He 
was  brother  to  the  Dean  of  Norwich."  Mr.  Almon's 
Biographical,  Literary,  and  Political  Anecdotes,  2, 
108. 

V.  "  On  Lord  Bute's  resignation,  which  took 
place  on  Aprils,  1763.  Mr.  Greriville  was  appoint- 
ed his  successor ;  and  Lord  Sandwich  took  the  va- 
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eancy  thus  occasioned  at  the  admiralty.  Other  al- 
terations were  made,  and  the  necessary  parlia- 
mentary writs  were  issued  for  new  elections.  The 
writ,  however,  for  supplying  Mr.  Grenville's  seat, 
was  not  moved  for  till  the  19th,  (Commons'  Jour- 
nals, 29,  646.)  the  day  on  which  the  parliament  was 
prorogued,  although  he  had  been  appointed  imme- 
diately on  Lord  Bute's  resigning.  This  delay 
arose  from  his  being  obliged  to  apply  to  his  brother, 
Earl  Temple,  for  permission  to  be  re-elected  for 
the  town  of  Buckingham ;  a  request,  which  was  pe- 
culiarly distressing  to  himself,  because  at  this  time 
there  subsisted  the  most  bitter  animosity  between 
the  brothers.  This  application  was  made  on  the 
18th;  and  Mr.  Charles  Lloyd,  Mr.  Grenville's  pri- 
vate Secretary,  carried  the  Letter,  in  which  was 
enclosed  a  copy  of  the  King's  speech,  (perhaps  as 
a  compliment, )  to  be  delivered  from  the  throne  the 
next  day.  Mr.  Pitt,  afterwards  Earl  of  Chatham, 
was  at  his  Lordship's  house  in  Pall- Mall,  when  this 
message  arrived;  and  he  added  his  personal  en- 
treaty that  Lord  Temple  would  consent  to  his  bro- 
ther's re-election,  with  which  his  Lordship  complied. 
But  it  does  not  seem  probable  that  his  consent 
would  have  been  given  without  Mr.  Pitt's  inter- 
cession ;  for  in  the  Remarks  on  the  Letters,  which 
passed  between  Mr.  AUen  of  Bath  and  Mr.  Pitt, 
which  Lord  Temple  himself  dictated,  there  is  a 
very  strong  insinuation  to  that  effect."  Memoirs 
of  John  Wilkes,  Esq.  by  Mr.  Almon,  1,  94. 

VI.      "  JUNIUS  DETERMINED. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Dublin  Magazine. 

"  SIR  —  In  compliance  with  your  request,  I 
send  you  my  opinions  concerning  the  author  ofju- 
nius;  should  you  esteem  them  as  contributing  to 
settle  this  long  disputed  point,  they  are  at  your  ser- 
vice. G.  COCKBURNE. 
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"  That  Charles  Lloyd,  who  was  private  Secreta- 
ry to  George  Grenville,  and  his  Deputy-Teller  of 
the  Exchequer,  was  the  author,  I  have  not  the 
smallest  doubt;  and  I  know  it  is  the  firm  belief  of 
several  persons  in  England,  who  from  situation  and 
circumstances,  are  likely  to  form  the  best  opinion 
on  that  subject. 

"  I  shall  now  give  you  reasons  in  support  of  this 
opinion ;  but  it  would  be  ungenerous  and  unjust  in 
me  to  pretend  to  have  made  the  discovery  myself. 
You  must  permit  me  to  go  into  some  detail.  The 
late  Peter  Walsh,  Esq.  of  Belline,  had  long  given 
his  attention  to  the  discovery  of  two  secrets  —  viz. 

*  Who  was  Junius  ?  and  Who  the  Iron-Masked  ? '  I 
know  he  investigated  both  for  several  years  with 
the  greatest  industry,  and  read  almost  every  book 
or  pamphlet  published  on  these  points,  and  it  was 
his  firm  conviction  that  Lloyd  wrote  Junius.  He  in- 
tended to  publish  what  he  had  discovered ;  but  un- 
fortunately deferred  it,  and  I  am  not  yet  informed, 
if  he  has  left  any  Memoir  on  the  subject.     Four 
years  ago  I  urged  Mr.  Walsh  to  publish  his  rea- 
sons, and  give  me  the  outline  of  them. 

"  In  his  answer  he  says:  — '  My  firm  conviction 

*  (indeed  I    cannot  have  a  doubt  of  it,)   is,    that 
'  Charles  Lloyd  was   the  author.      Years   ago    I 
'  thought  so,  and  every  thing  that  has  been  authen- 
'  tically  published  respecting  the  writings  of  Junius, 
'  since  I  first  formed  this  opinion,  has  confirmed  me 

*  more  and  more  in  it.     A  few  years  ago,  I  met  by 
'  chance  some  political  Letters  published  under  the 
'  two  different  signatures  Atticus  und  Lucius.   They 
'  were  published  in  1768,  the  year  before  Junius 
'  first  appeared.     They  struck  me  as  having  been 

*  written  by  the  same  pen  that  produced  the  Letters 

*  of  Junius.     And  I  am  much  flattered  by  finding 
'  in  Mr.  Woodfall's  full  and  complete  edition  of 
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'  Junins,  that  the  letters  signed  Atticus,  and  also 
'  those  signed  Lucius,  were  written  by  the  author 
'  of  Junius,  and  as  such  are  now  printed  along  with 
'  the  Letters  signed  Juntas  in  this  new  edition. 
'  But  I  was  still  more  flattered  by  finding  in  this 
'  enlarged  and  comprehensive  edition,  some  cir- 

*  cumstances  of  which  I  was  ignorant  before,  which 
'  confirm  my  opinion  as  to  the  author  still  more  and 
'  more ;  bo  that  indeed,  I  feel  a  moral  certainty  that 
'  what  was  at  first  but  conjecture,  founded  upon  a 
'  few  arguments,  that  carried  weight  in  my  mind, 
'  may  now  be  considered  as  amounting  to  such  cir- 
'  cumstantial  evidence  as  cannot  be  reasonably  re- 
'  sisted. 

'  I  am  to  remark  that  it  appears  from  this  new 
'  publication,  (notwithstanding  what  was  long  sus- 

*  pected  to  the  contrary,)   that  Printer  Woodfall 

*  did  not  know  who  his  correspondent  Junius  was. 
'  The  Editor  of  this  new  edition,  which  contains 
'  a  great  variety  of  Publications  and  private  Let- 
'  ters,  combats  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Lloyd  being  the 
'  writer  of  Junius ;  but  I  think  I  could  convince 
'  him,  if  I  had  leisure,  that  he  is  mistaken  in  re- 
'  jecting  the  claim  of  that  gentleman  to  the  fame 
'  of  being  the  author.     He  employs  62  pages  in 
'  mentioning  the  different  persons,  who  were  sus- 
'  pected  at  different  times,  and  by  different  people 
'  to  be  Junius,  and  in  refuting  the  claims  made  for 
'  them.     But  he  does  not  devote  more  than  half  a 
'  page  to  the  claim  made  for  this  Mr.  Lloyd,  and 
'  the  argument  by  which  the  Editor  thinks  he  refutes 
'  it,  in  truth  carries  no  conviction  with  it.    For  it  is 

*  founded  upon  an  opinion  that  even  an  extremely 
'  clever  man,  in  the  common  habit  of  writing  well- 
'  composed  Letters,  could  not  write  a  common  Note, 

*  that  required  no  mental  exertion,  such  as  the  last 
'  ever  written  by  Junius  to  the  late  Mr.  Woodfall, 
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*  and  which  is  printed  in  this  edition,  and  does  not 
'  contain  20  lines,  dated  19th  of  Jannary,  because 

*  he  died  the  22d  of  that  month,  as  if  it  were  an  es- 
'  tablished  certainty  that  no  man  can  write  even  a 
'  plain  Note  within  three  days  of  his  death.    Can 
'  any  thing  be  more  puerile,  futile,  and  absurd?  * 

'  Your  uncle  Mr. who  was  more  intimate  with 

'  Mr.  Malone,  and  the  first  literary  characters  in 

*  England,  told  me  long  ago  that  Lloyd  was  cer- 
'  tainly  the  author  of  the  Letters  signed  Atticus  and 
'  Lucius  ;  and  as  I  observed  above,  it  now  appears, 
'  that  the  same  person,  (whoever  he  was,)  wrote 
'  Junius,  and  this  is  no  light  circumstance.' 

"  Now,  Sir,  that  public  men  in  England  might 
make  a  reasonable  guess,  is  not  very  extraordinary ; 
but  that  a  private  country-gentleman,  in  rather  an 
obscure  and  distant  part  of  Ireland,  should,  from 
mere  investigation,  make  this  discovery,  certainly 
shews  a  most  industrious  and  investigating  mind; 

such  had   Mr.  Walsh. Before  I  sum  up  my 

proofs,  I  must  next  inform  you  that  about  two  years 
ago,  I  was  on  a  visit  to  one  of  the  most  learned 
men,  and  perhaps  the  best  scholar,  in  England. 
When  about  to  leave  him,  he  insisted  on  taking  me 
the  first  stage  in  his  carriage,  and  as  we  journeyed 
along,  he  said — '  I  will  now  tell  you  a  secret,  which 
'  few  men  in  England  know;  but  you  must  pro- 

*  mise  never  to  divulge  it.     I  will  tell  you  who 
wrote  JuniusJ1 

"  '  Hold  Sir,'  said  I!  '  I  will  tell  you  myself 
'  who  Junius  was,  and  I  immediately  mentioned 
'  Charles  Lloyd.' 

*  "  We  perfectly  coincide  in  this  opinion  ;  and  as  one  instance 
out  of  many  which  we  could  adduce,  Dr.  Darwin  may  be  cited  in 
its  support.  Five  or  six  hours  before  his  decease  he  commenced 
a  Letter  to  the  late  Mr.  Edgeworth,  which  death  prevented  him 
from  concluding.  Although  for  sometime  expecting  the  blow,  yet 
the  style  is  philosophic,  bold,  and  full  of  hope." — ED. 
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"  My  friend  fell  back  in  the  chaise  with  astonish- 
ment, and  after  some  pause  —  asked,  How !  How ! 
by  what  means  did  you  come  by  this  knowledge? 
I  told  him,  and  he  then  entered  into  a  full  discus- 
sion, and  confirmed  me  in  the  opinion  of  my  friend, 
Mr.  WALSH,  and  he  informed  me  the  reasons  for  se- 
crecy. Whether  they  were  altogether  well  found- 
ed or  not,  I  do  not  pretend  to  determine,  but  that 
they  were  the  reasons  for  secrecy,  I  have  no  doubt. 

"  He  conjured  me  to  write  to  Mr.  W.,  and  to 
communicate  those  reaons  for  secrecy.  I  did  so  — 
and  with  that  benevolence,  which  always  character- 
ized him,  he  promised  not  to  mention  Lloyd  again. 

"  In  many  Letters  after,  from  my  English  friend, 
he  reminded  me  in  these  words  — '  Be  sure  to  tell 
your  ingenious  friend,  (as  he  called  Mr.  W.,)  not  to 
divulge  Junius.'  He  also  assured  me,  that  Mr. 
Fox  knew  it.  I  confess  I  did  not  think  the  argu- 
ments for  secrecy  good ;  but  he  lately  fully  absol- 
ved me  from  any  further  observance  of  it,  and  1 
therefore  mention  Lloyd  as  the  author  of  Junius^ 
and  in  further  support,  offer  the  following  reasons. 

"  Lloyd,*  from  his  situation,  had  the  necessary 
information,  and  there  have  been  allusions  to  him, 
which  shew  he  was  believed  to  be  the  writer,  by 
some  contemporaries,  who  wrote  in  the  public 
prints  about  the  same  time.  One  of  them,  who 
signed  himself  An  Advocate  in  the  Cause  of  the  Peo- 
ple^ in  a  Letter  published  in  the  Public  Advertizer, 
in  Oct.  1771.,  says  'he  thinks  Junius  a  Secretary  of 
one  of  the  discarded  Ministers,'  which  is  exactly 
what  Lloyd  was.  f  He  had  been  Secretary  to 

*  "  Junius  knew  all  the  public  characters.  It  appears  from  his 
28th  Letter  to  Woodfall,  that  he  had  the  first  information  respect- 
ing the  proceedings  of  administration ;  and  from  the  4 1st,  of  every- 
thing private  at  court."  — ED. 

•f-  "  In  a  Letter  to  Woodfall  he  says,  '  You  know,  I  do  not,  nor 
indeed  have  1  time  to  give  equal  care  to  them  all.5  "  —  ED. 
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George  Grenville,  who  might  then  be  reckoned  in 
the  class  of  discarded  Ministers. 

"  It  is  allowed  he  was  an  excellent  writer,  and 
has  always  been  one  of  the  persons  to  whom  Junius 
was  attributed. 

"  Junius  never  attacks  the  Grenvilles. 

"  Junius  wrote  till  within  three  days  of  Lloyd's 
death,  but  this  last  was  only  a  short  Letter  to 
Woodfall.  No  Junius  appeared  after  Lloyd's 
death  —  the  other  persons  supposed  to  have  writ- 
ten Junius,  all  lived  many  years  after  Lloyd  died  — 
yet  no  Junius  appeared  after. 

"  At  the  time  Junius  wrote,  all  or  most  of  the 
supposed  authors  were  poor  men  in  both  finances 
and  power.  Even  Lloyd  himself  was  poor  in  fi- 
nance ;  but  be  it  remembered,  Junius  tells  Wood- 
fall  not  to  be  afraid  —  he  would  support  him  —  he 
should  have  money.  How  was  all  this  ?  Burke, 
Francis,  Rosenhagen,  Hamilton,  Boyd,  Lee,  and 
others,  had  neither  money  nor  power  to  support  any 
one ;  but  Lloyd  was  backed  by  the  Grenvilles,  and 
therefore  could  hold  out  promises  to  Woodfall.  * 

"  Though  many  circumstances  in  favour  of  Lloyd 
might  apply  to  others,  yet  all  the  circumstances 
apply  to  no  other.  Let  any  one  fairly  examine  the 
claims  of  Francis,  Boyd,  Hamilton,  Burke,  Flood, 
or  any  other,  and  compare  them  with  those  of 
Lloyd,  they  will  at  once  see  the  superiority. 

"  The  pretensions  of  Rosenhagen,  Lee,  and  most 
of  the  others,  being  now  scarcely  worth  notice,  and 
Woodfall  having  declared  that  Rosenhagen,  (the 
head  of  the  minor  claimants,)  was  not  the  author,  it 
only  remains  to  speak  of  one  not,  I  believe,  men- 

*  "  In  a  private  Letter  No.  8.  Junius  says  : '  The  truth  is,  there 
are  people  about  me,  whom  I  would  wish  not  to  contradict.' 
This  indicates  that  he  was  not  perfectly  independent,  and  that,  in 
fact,  he  was  the  spokesman  of  a  party."  —  ED. 
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tioned  by  Woodfall,  viz.  Dr.  Wilmot,  who  lived 
near  Coventry,  and,  singular  enough,  partly  edu- 
cated a  great  many  of  the  persons  supposed  to  be 
Junius,  and  Lloyd  amongst  the  rest.  I  have  been 
told  that  Wilmot's  widow,  who  afterwards  mar- 
ried Mr.  Serres,  conceived  her  husband,  Wilmot, 
to  have  been  the  author.  He  was,  however,  under 
such  obligations  to  many  of  those  lashed  by  Junius, 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  he  could  have  acted  so 
basely.  But  it  is  some  further  evidence  in  favour 
of  Lloyd,  that  those  most  anxious  to  give  the  ho- 
nour to  Wilmot,  say,  if  he  was  not  the  author, 
Lloyd  was :  and  though  Junius's  assertion,  of  his 
not  being  known  to  Mr.  Grenville,  is,  under  all 
circumstances,  truly  conjectural,  yet  we  cannot 
forget  that  of  all  the  characters  of  the  day,  Mr. 
Grenville  was  Junius's  favourite  —  that  he  never 
censured  him,  but  embraced  every  occasion  of  de- 
fending and  extolling  his  conduct  and  principles, 
and  therefore  he  must  have  known  him. 

"  With  respect  to  the  other  persons  most  sus- 
pected : 

"  Mr.  Flood. —  It  was  utterly  impossible  he 
could  have  the  local  information  of  Junius. 

"  Boyd.  —  I  know  many  persons  who  were  inti- 
mate with  him,  and  they  laugh  at  the  idea  of  his 
being  the  author,  and  positively  deny  it. 

"  Francis.  —  If  we  consider  his  age  at  the  time 
Junius  wrote,  and  that  he  was  then  only  in  a  very 
subordinate  situation  in  the  War-Office,  and  it  was 
quite  impossible  he  could  have  the  information  ne- 
cessary, we  must  reject  his  claim ;  moreover,  though 
in  a  late  publication,  (Junius  identified.,)  the  author 
labours  hard  for  him,  and  certainly  produces  some 
strong  points,  still  Francis,  if  the  author,  had  no 
reason  to  deny  it ;  whereas  Lloyd  evidently  had  an 
object  in  secrecy,  namely,  his  being  set  to  write  by 
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the  Grenvilles,  and  if  we  couple  all  the  circum- 
stances, we  shall  find  that  the  identification  of 
Lloyd  at  the  time  Junius  wrote,  would  have  made 
them  a  party,  at  least  so  far  as  supplying  the  infor- 
mation. It  is  however  to  be  lamented  that  Fran- 
cis's vanity  did  not  permit  him  candidly  to  deny 
being  the  author,  before  he  died. 

"  Mr.  Hamilton,  —  I  never  could  find  any  ra- 
tional grounds  for  supposing  him  to  be  the  writer. 

"  Burke.  —  Though  last  in  the  list,  I  am  aware 
he  is  more  generally  suspected  than  any  other  per- 
son. You  nlay  depend  on  the  truth  of  the  follow- 
ing anecdote.  Bishop,  then  Dean  Marley,  was  at 
a  watering  place  distant  from  London.  Burke  was 
there  at -the  same  time. 

Marley  suspected  him  to  be  Junius  ;  but  a  Let- 
ter  from  Junius  appeared  in  Woodfall's  Paper.  Soon 
after  an  answer  appeared,  to  which  Junius  immedi- 
ately replied.  Burke  being  at  the  said  watering 
place,  from  its  distance,  could  not  have  seen  the 
Letter,  (to  which  the  reply  of  Junius  appeared,)  in 
time  to  have  written ;  on  which  Marley  said  to  him 
— '  Now  Burke,  I  am  clear,  I  was  mistaken  in  my 
conjecture,  that  you  are  the  author  of  Junius ;'  and 
Burke  answered,  '  I  could  not  write  like  Junius, 
and  if  I  could,  I  would  not.' 

"  Marley  told  this  to  Sir  Hercules  Langrishe,  who 
assured  Mr.  Walsh  of  its  strict  truth.  Burke  also, 
in  a  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons,  eulogized 
and  praised  Junius  for  his  fine  writing,  which  is  not 
likely,  if  he  had  been  himself  the  author.  Burke 
was  an  enemy  to  triennial  Parliaments  —  Junius 
a  powerful  advocate  for  them.  I  beg  also  to  ob- 
serve, Junius  always  uses  an  ungrammatical  ex- 
pression, viz.  <  whether  or  no'  —  Burke,  '  whether 
or  not.' 

"  Burke  was  a  violent  American,  and  against  the 
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principle  of  taxing  them.  Junius  on  the  contrary 
was  for  it,  and  says,  *  The  opposition  to  it  was 
merely  to  annoy  George  jGrenville.'  I  beg  further 
to  observe,  that  Junius  not  only  does  not  attack  the 
Grenvilles,  but  defends  them.  Here  I  conclude 
and  you  will  probably  say,  strong  as  all  I  have  stated 
is,  after  all,  it  is  only  the  old  thing  —  conjecture. 
Still 

Stat  nominis  umbra. 

But  where  positive  evidence  is  wanting,  what  can 
we  supply  but  reasonable  conjecture,  supported  by 
the  strongest  circumstantial  evidence,  and  that  I 
think  I  have  given  ? 

"  1  must  however,  in  candour,  say,  that  I  have 
found  one  thing  against  Lloyd.  In  Letter  18. 
Junius  says :  — '  It  is  not  my  design  to  enter  into 
'  a  formal  vindication  of  Mr.  Grenville,  upon  his 
'  own  principles.  I  have  neither  the  honour  of 
'  being  personally  known  to  him,  nor  do  I  pretend 
'  to  be  completely  master  of  all  the  facts.'  Now,  as 
Lloyd  intimately  knew  Mr.  Grenville,  and  must 
have  been  master  of  the  facts,  it  follows,  that,  either 
he  was  jfre  author,  or  he  told  a  useless  falsehood, 
and  one  would  hope  that  the  writer  of  Junius, 
would  be  above  falsehood,  under  any  circum- 
stances. *  I  wrote  this  to  Mr.  Walsh,  unfor- 
tunately only  a  week  before  his  death ;  so  did  not 
get  his  answer  to  the  objection. 

"  Others,  to  whom  I  have  mentioned  this  cir- 

*  "  We  do  not  think  that  Junius  has  been  so  scrupulous  in  his 
adherence  to  truth  as  to  warrant  a  serious  doubt  on  this  head. 
In  his  8th  Letter  to  Woodfall,  alluding  to  his  last  published,  he 
says  :  '  I  wish  it  could  be  recalled.'  Suppose  you  were  to  say, 
'  We  have  some  reason  to  suspect  that  the  last  Letter  signed  Jnnius,  in 
i his  Paper  was  not  written  by  the  real  Junius,  thouyh  the  observation 
tscaped  us  at  the  time?'  In  his  Letter  dated  16th  Uct.  1771.  signed 
ANTI-FOX,  we  find  '  /  know  nothing  of  Junius,  but  1  see  that  he  has 
designedly  spared  Lord  Holland  and  his  family.'  "  — ED. 
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eumstance,  think  nothing  of  it ;  for  they  say  secre- 
cy being  the  grand  object  of  Lloyd,  it  was  innocent 
and  allowable,  inasmuch,  as  it  injured  no  one,  and 
he  thereby,  (as  was  his  object,)  turned  public  atten- 
tion from  himself."  * 

"  GENERAL  COCKBURNE  ON  JUNIUS. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  Dublin  Magazine.} 

"  Sir, 

According  to  my  promise  I  send  you  the  opinion 
of  my  friend  Dr.  Parr,  in  corroboration  of  Charles 
Lloyd  having  been  the  author  of  Junius ;  and  few 
men,  perhaps,  in  England  are  better  able  to  form  an 
opinion  on  the  subject.  Moreover,  the  Doctor 
gave  me  the  names  of  several  eminent  men,  whose 
judgment,  (if  I  were  at  liberty  to  name  them,) 
would  at  least  add  great  weight,  and  who  had  not 
the  slightest  doubt  that  Lloyd  was  the  author.  I 
have  also  very  good  reason  to  believe  that  his  late 
Majesty  knew  it;  he  was  told  it  under  a  promise 
of  secrecy ;  and,  to  use  the  strong  expression  of  my 
informant  on  this  point  —  *  As  the  king  was  a  gen- 
tleman, and  a  man  who  never  deviated  from  truth, 
and  whose  word  was  sacred,  he  accordingly  kept 
the  secret.' 

"  In  a  late  Letter  from  Dr.  Parr,  he  says  :  — 
'  I  absolve  you  from  all  secrecy  about  Junius  ; 
'  and  you  may  mention  my  name,  my  firm  belief, 
'  nay,  conviction,  that  Lloyd  was  the  author. — The 
'  reason  why  this  has  been  so  long  a  secret,  you  al- 
'  ready  know  —  and  though  *  *  has 

'  little  to  fear  now  from  any  discovery,  it  may  be  as 

*  "  That  this  act  does  not  merit  the  name  of  moral  turpitude, 
we  are  fully  authorised,  by  the  opinion  of  Paley,  Burlemaqui,  and 
other  civilians,  to  assert.  The  author  of  the  foregoing  valuable 
observations  has  promised  to  furnish  us  with  the  venerable  Dr . 
Parr's  ideas  on  this  subject."  —  ED. 

O 
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*  well  to  avoid  the  mention  of  individuals  without 
'  their  consent. 

'  I  have  been  told  that  the  Marquis  of  *      *      * 

*  once  incautiously  said,  —  I  know  who  JUNIUS  was, 

*  and  mentioned  Lloyd,  though  at  that  time  it  was 
'  of  importance  to  keep  it  a  secret.     I  do  not,  how- 
'  ever,  vouch  for  this.' 

"  In  another  Letter  the  Doctor  says :  — 

'  In  regard  to  Junius,  I  broke  the  seal  of  secrecy 
'  two  months  ago,  and  having  no  restraints  of  deli- 
'  cacy  about  it,  I  communicated  the  opinion  unre- 
'  servedly  to  Mr.  Denman.  The  impression  pro- 
'  duced  by  a  well-written  pamphlet,  and  the  elaborate 

*  critique  upon  it  in  the  Edinburgh  Review.,  still  di- 
k  rect  the  national  faith  towards  Sir  Philip  Francis. 
'  He  \vas  too  proud  to  tell  a  lie,  and  he  disclaimed 
'  the  work.     He  was  too  vain  to  refuse  celebrity, 
'  which  he  was  conscious  of  deserving.     He  was 
'  too  intrepid  to  conceal,  when  danger  had  nearly 

*  passed  by.     He  was  too  irascible  to  keep  the  se- 
'  cret,    by  the   publication   of  which   he  at  this 

*  time  of  day  could  injure  no  party,  with  which  he 
'  is  connected,  nor  any  individual,  for  whom  he  cared. 
'  Besides,    dear   Sir,  we  have  many  books  of  his 
'  writings  upon  many  subjects,    and   all  of  them 
'  stamped  with  the  same  character  of  mind.     Their 
'  general  lexis.,  as  we  say  in  Greek,  has  no  resem- 
'  blance  to  the  lexis  of  Junius;  and  the  resemblance 
'  in  particulars  can  have  far  less  weight  than  that 
'  resemblance,  of  which  there  is  no  vestige. —  Fran- 

*  cis  uniformly  writes  English.     There  is  Gallicism 
'  in  Junius.     Francis  is  furious,  but  not  malevolent 
'  —  Francis  is  never  cool,  and  Junius  is  seldom  ar- 

*  dent.     Do  not  suppose  that  I  have  forgotten  the 
'  fact,  upon  which  you  very  properly  lay  great  stress. 

*  I  have  little  or  no  hesitation  in  supposing,  that 
'  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  from 
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*  motives  of  personal  regard  to  George  Grenville 
4  himself,  his  friend  and  his  secretary  would  ven- 
(  ture  upon  falsehood,  and  Woodfall,  knowing  the 
'  importance  of  such  disavowal,  would  record,  al- 
'  though  he  disbelieved  it.     Woodfall  stated  a  fact, 
'  and  left  his  readers  to  their  own  conclusion,  and 

*  it  was  the  wish,  if  not  the  duty  of  Woodfall,  to 
'  keep  us  in  the  dark.     I  retain  my  old  faith,  and 
'  in  the  true  spirit  of  political  orthodoxy,  I  retain  it 
'  the  more  firmly,  in  consequence  of  what  I  think 

*  unsuccessful  attacks.     You  are  at  liberty  to  cou- 

*  pie  my  name  with  the  name  of  Mr.  Walsh  as  fix- 
'  ing  upon  Mr.  Lloyd  for  the  writer.' 

"  In  another  Letter  he  says :  — 

*  I  smiled  at  the   scepticism   of  our  sagacious 

*  friend  Lord  Hutchinson  as  to  Lloyd.     We  must 
'  all  grant  that  a  strong  case  has  been  made  out  for 
'  Francis ;  but  I  could  set  up  very  stout  objections 

*  to  those  claims.     It  was  not  in  his  nature  to  keep 
'  a  secret  —  he  would  have  told  it  from  his  vanity, 

*  or  from  his  courage,  or  from  his  patriotism. 

'  His  bitterness,  his  vivacity,  his  acuteness,  are 

*  stamped  in  characters  very  peculiar  upon  many 
'  publications,  that  bear  his  name;  and  very  faint 
'  indeed  is  their  resemblance  to  the  spirit,   and  in 
'  an  extended  sense  of  the  word,  to  the  style  of 
4  Junius. 

'  Burke  is  altogether  out  of  the  question  —  when 
'  he  wrote  cooly,  as  in  his  book  upon  the  Sublime 
i  and  Beautiful,  and  in  his  imitation  of  Lord  Bolin- 
'  broke,  the  style  is  very  dissimilar.  But  in  his 
'  political  publications  there  is,  what  logicians  call, 
'  a  specific  identity.  Even  in  the  calmest  of  them, 
'  (his  Thoughts  upon  the  Popular  Discontents,}  we 
'  see  the  mind  of  Burke ;  and  yet  this  is  the  only 
'  political  work,  in  which  there  are  few  or  no  ves- 
'  tiges  of  a  public  speaker.  Again,  there  is  a  very 

o  2 
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'  marked  character  in  his  invectives ;  they  have  not 
'  even  the  very  faintest  resemblance  to  the  invec- 
'  tives  of  Junius  ;  —  they  have  not  the  coolness  and 
'  the  poignancy  of  Junius.  We  have  none  of 
'  Burke's  amplification,  none  of  his  high-wrought 
'  eloquence,  none  of  his  aristocratical  propensities. 

*  No  two  writers  can  be  more  dissimilar  :  you,  and 

*  I,  and  Mr.  Walsh,  shall  adhere  firmly  to  our  old 
'  creed.     I  do  not  blame  you  for  telling  the  tale  to 
'  Lord  Hutchinson  ;  with  an  exception  to  Mr.  Fox 
'  only,  I  think  Lord  Hutchinson's  judgment  upon 
'  politics  and  common  life  the  very  soundest  I  ever 
'  met  with;  and  he  has  another  noble  property — he 
'  has  no  artifice,  he  has  no  ostentation,  and  he  is  a 
'  faithful  speaker  of  truth.' 

"  I  must  now,  Sir,  conclude ;  but  I  beg  leave  to 
impress  on  you  the  strong  circumstance  in  favour 
of  Lloyd,  which  I  mentioned  before,  viz.  that  from 
the  time  of  Lloyd's  death,  Junius  ceased  to  write. 
All  the  other  supposed  authors  lived  many  years 
after,  but  never  favoured  us  with  one  line  in  the 
style  of  Junius. 

"  G.  C." 

VI  I.  "  (Text.)  A  simple  test  ascertains  the  po- 
litical connexion  of  Junius,  —  the  only  circumstance 
which  he  could  not  disguise,  because  it  could  not  be 
concealed  without  defeating  his  general  purpose. 
He  supported  the  cause  of  authority  against  Ame- 
rica, —  with  Mr.  Grenville  the  minister,  —  against 
the  Stamp- Act.  He  maintained  the  highest  popular 
principles  on  the  Middlesex-Election,  with  the  same 
statesman,  who  was  the  leader  of  opposition  on 
that  question.  No  other  party  in  the  kingdom 
but  the  Grenvilles  combined  these  two  opinions; 
and  it  is  very  unlikely  that  a  private  writer,  un- 
pledged, and  unconnected,  should  have  spontane- 
ously embraced  political  doctrines,  which,  though 
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ingenuity  might  reconcile  them  in  reasoning,  were, 
in  the  disputes  of  that  period,  the  opposite  ex- 
tremes. 

"  Whoever  revives  the  enquiry,  therefore,  unless 
he  discovers  positive  and  irresistible  evidence  in 
support  of  his  claimant,  should  shew  him  to  be  po- 
litically attached  to  the  Grenville-party,  which  Ju- 
nius  certainly  was:  and  must  also  produce  some 
specimens  of  his  writings  of  tolerable  length,  such 
as  might  afford  reasonable  ground  for  believing 
that  he  could  have  written  those  Letters^  which 
must  be  allowed  to  be  finished  models,  though  not 
of  the  purest  and  highest  sort,  of  composition.  The 
general  vigour  of  a  man's  mental  powers  affords 
little  more  proof  that  he  would  be  a  good  writer, 
than  that  he  could  be  a  good  painter.  There  may 
indeed  be  evidence  so  positive,  as  will  establish  the 
truth  of  the  supposition,  which  appeared  most  im- 
probable, as  has  actually  happened  in  the  case  of 
the  Iran-Mask.  But  such  possibilities  must  exist 
in  all  moral  reasonings.  — " 

"  (Note.)  It  may  be  observed,  that  Junius,  who 
is  unfriendly  to  Lord  Chatham  in  the  beginning, 
loads  that  nobleman  with  panegyric,  after  he  was  re- 
conciled to  Lord  Temple  and  Mr.  Grenville.  There 
did,  and  perhaps  there  does  exist,  a  private  Letter 
from  Junius  to  Mr.  Grenville,  professing  political 
attachment,  and,  at  the  same  time  discouraging  all 
attempts  to  pluck  off  the  mask. 

"  Wilkes  was  originally  Member  for  Aylesbury 
and  Lieutenant  Colonel  of  the  Bucks  Militia,  under 
Lord  Temple.  Hence  the  extravagantly  dispro- 
portioned  interest  taken  by  Junius  in  any  petty  in-' 
trigue  of  Aldermen  and  Sheriffs,  which  touched 
that  celebrated  adventurer.  Though  a  few  Letters 
were  written  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Grenville,  yet 
to  that  event  and  the  dissolution  of  the  party,  the 
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cessation  of  Junius  is  to  be  attributed.  In  these 
circumstances,  and  others  not  yet  publicly  known, 
originated  the  supposition  that  Lloyd  was  Junius. 
But  some  specimen  of  his  writing  is  wanting  to 
countenance  that  supposition. 

"  In  the  cases  of  Dyer  and  Francis,  the  two  can- 
didates of  most  plausible  pretension,  no  proof  has 
hitherto  appeared  of  connexion  with  the  Grenville- 
party.  Some  resemblance  of  style  in  Francis  is  a 
very  inconsiderable  argument;  for  almost  every 
contributor  to  a  Newspaper,  during  the  20  years, 
which  followed  the  Letters,  was  an  imitator  of  Ju- 
nius." 

The  Edinburgh  Review,  June,  1826. 

(Art.  Icon  Basilice,)  44,  5. 

The  article,  whence  this  extract  is  taken,  is  un- 
derstood to  have  been  the  composition  of  Sir  James 
Mackintosh,  and  certainly  the  extract  is  worthy  of 
his  enlightened  mind  and  sound  judgment.  I  shall 
submit  to  the  eye  of  the  reader  a  few  observations 
on  it. 

1.  Samuel  Dyer  must  be  struck  out  of  the  list 
of  claimants,  though  his  claims  are  gravely  sup- 
ported by  Mr.  Prior  in  his  Memoirs  of  Burke :  Ju- 
nius  continued  to  write  after  Dyer's  death;  the 
latest  communication  of  Junius  to  Woodfall  is  dated 
Jan.  19,  1773.  "  Samuel  Dyer,  Esq.,  a  most  learn- 
ed and  ingenious  member  of  the  Literary  Club,  for 
whose  understanding  and  attainments  Dr.  Johnson 
had  great  respect :  he  died  Sept.  14,  1772."  Bos- 
well's  Life  of  Johnson,  2,  15.  It  is  very  surprising 
that  the  Reviewer  should  have  fallen  into  this  mis- 
take, when  the  fact  of  Dyer's  death  at  that  time  is 
noticed  in  the  Preliminary  Essay  to  Woodfall's 
edition  of  Junius  1,  99. 

2.  The  Reviewer  has  clearly  shewn  the  politi- 
cal connection  between  Junius  and  George  Gren- 
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ville,  and  I  therefore  subscribe  to  his  opinion  that 
such  connection  must  be  proved  to  have  existed  in 
the  case  of  any  claimant  for  the  authorship  of  the 
Letters^  or  the  claims  should  be  at  once  rejected. 

3.  His  test  for  proving  the  ability  of  any  claimant 
to  write  those  fitters  is  fair,  viz.  that  some  compo- 
sitions should  be  produced  of  sufficient  length  to 
shew  the  identity  of  mind  and  style  between  Junius 
and  the  claimant;  but  then  it  is  material  to  limit 
the  compositions  in  point  of  time,  for  they  should 
be  either  anterior  to,  or  contemporaneous  with,  or 
not  much  later  than,  the  productions  of  Junius.     If 
they  are,  as  in  the  instance  of  Sir  Philip  Francis, 
long  posterior  to  the  latest  Letter  of  Junius,  we  can- 
not determine  the  identity  of  Junius  and  the  claim- 
ant, because  the  latter  may  have  been  a  follower  of 
the  doctrines  and  an  imitator  of  the  style  of  Junitis. 
This  test  can  be  applied  with  the  greatest  certainty 
to  decide  on  the  claims  of  Lloyd,  because  we  have 
papers  by  him  earlier  than  the  earliest  Letter  of  Ju- 
nins. 

4.  The  remark,  "  that  the  general  vigour  of  a 
man's  mental  powers  affords  little  more  proof  that 
he  would  be  a  good  writer,  than  that  he  could  be  a 
good  painter,"  aims  a  decisive  blow  against  the 
claims  made  for  Lord  George  Sackville,  whose  very 
defence  on  his  trial  is  stated  by  Cumberland  to  have 
been  the  composition  of  Dr.   Shebbeare,  who  was 
rewarded  for  it  with  £1,000. 

5.  The  Reviewer  has  evidently  pointed  out  the 
secret  cause  of  those  panegyrics,  with  which  Junius 
had  lately  mentioned  the  name  of  Lord  Chatham, 
whom  he  had,  at  the  commencement  of  his  literary 
career,  loaded  with  abuse  —  separation  from  or  con- 
nection with  the  Grenvilles  made  all  the  difference 
in  the  feelings  and  the  language  of  Junius.     I  have 
shewn  that  the  feelings  and  the  language  of  Sir 
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Philip  Francis  about  Lord  Chatham  never  varied, 
and  that  this  forms  the  striking  characteristic  differ- 
ence between  Junius  and  Sir  Philip  Francis,  while 
Mr.  Taylor  by  a  perverted  reasoning  has  arrived  at 
an  opposite  conclusion.  The  early  aversion,  and 
the  subsequent  attachment,  of  Junius  to  Lord  Chat- 
ham, was  wholly  political,  while  the  juvenile  and 
senile  partiality  of  Sir  Philip  to  Lord  Chatham  is 
to  be  referred  to  the  early  protection  and  the  con- 
tinued kindness  of  his  Lordship  towards  him,  and 
the  revered  memory  of  a  patron  and  a  friend. 

6.  The  Reviewer  rightly  rejects  the  evidence  for 
Francis  founded  on  '•  some  resemblance  of  style"  to 
Junins,  because  "  every  contributor  to  a  Newspaper 
during  the  20  years  which  followed  the  Letters,  was 
an  imitator  of  Junius."  Boyd  in  his  papers  en- 
titled The  WTiig,  which  appeared  in  1779.  and  1780., 
is  a  striking  proof  of  the  necessity  of  exercising 
much  caution  in  admitting  such  arguments ;  for  the 
imitation  of  Junius's  style  appeared  so  exact  to  Mr. 
Almon,  that  in  the  Appendix  to  his  Biographical, 
Literary,  and  Political  Anecdotes,  published  in  1797., 
he  has  attributed  them  to  Junius  without  any  hesi- 
tation or  even  remark,  and  this  hypothesis  he  has 
gravely  maintained  in  his  edition  of  Junius  publish- 
ed in  1806.  ,  and  it  has  since  received  the  support 
of  Boyd's  biographer,  and  of  George  Chalmers,  Esq. 

7.  The  Reviewer  connects  Lord  Temple  and 
Wilkes,  who  was  Lieutenant  Colonel  of  the  Bucks 
Militia  under  his  Lordship,  and  was  also  Member 
for  Aylesbury,  and  then  accounts  for  the  extraordi- 
interest  taken  by  Junius  in  the  fortunes  of  that  no- 
torious adventurer,  because  the  Reviewer  identifies 
Junius  with  the  Grenville-party ;  but  the  connection 
could  only  be  very  slight  between  Wilkes  and  Lord 
Temple,  more  political  than  personal,  attaching  ra- 
ther to  principles  and  parties  than  to  private  friend- 
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ship  and  zealous  offices  of  kindness,  and  therefore 
something  more  is  required  to  account  satisfactorily 
for  "  the  extravagantly  disproportioned  interest 
taken  by  Junius  in  any  petty  intrigue  of  Aldermen 
and  Sheriffs,  which  touched  that  celebrated  adven- 
turer." Nor  can  we  persuade  ourselves  that  George 
Grenville  himself  could  have  taken  any  such  inter- 
est in  the  fortunes  of  Wilkes.  This  part  of  the 
mystery  still  needs  explanation.  Some  light  is 
probably  thrown  on  the  connection  between  Wilkes 
and  the  Grenvilles  in  the  Memoirs  of  a  late  eminent 
Bookseller  and  in  the  5  volumes  of  Wilkes's  Corres- 
pondence. At  the  present  moment  I  cannot  stop  to 
examine  the  point. 

8.  When  the  Reviewer  describes  Junius  as  connect- 
ed with  the  Grenvilles,  he  should  have  defined  the 
probable  nature  of  that  connection.  Was  Junius  both 
a  personal  and  political  friend  of  George  Grenville, 
or  only  a  political  friend  ?  Was  he  a  retainer  of 
Mr.  G.,  or  only  an  adherent  of  the  party  ?  The 
probability,  as  founded  on  several  circumstances,  is 
that  Junius  was  both  a  personal  and  a  political 
friend  of  George  Grenville ;  but  at  the  same  time 
independent  in  fortune  and  in  spirit.  We  have 
sufficient  proof  of  the  fact,  1.  because  he  commenced 
his  career  without  the  knowledge  of  G.  G.,  2.  be- 
cause he  continued  it  long  after  G.  G.  had  ceased 
to  exist.  This  remark  is  very  important,  because 
it  reconciles  seeming  contradictions,  which  greatly 
embarrass  the  enquirer  into  the  authorship  of  Juni- 
us's  Letters;  it  unites  Junius's  dependence  on  the 
Grenville-party  with  his  independence  on  G.  G. 

9.  The  Reviewer  is  disposed  himself  to  draw,  or 
tolerate  when  drawn  by  others,  an  inference  in  fa- 
vour of  Lloyd  from  the  facts,  that  only  "  a  few  Let- 
ters were  written  after  the  death  of  Mr.  G.  in 
1770.,"  and  that  "  that  event  and  the  dissolution  of 
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the  party,"  consequent  on  it,  occasioned  "  the  ces- 
sation of  Junius  ;"  but  the  statement  is  untrue,  and 
the  argument  is  unsafe,  because  in  point  of  fact 
Junius  wrote  from  Jan.  1771.  to  Jan.  19, 1773.  (when 
he  altogether  ceased  to  write,)  the  private  Letters 
from  No.  27.  to  No.  63.  being  36  communications 
to  Woodfall;  he  also  wrote  10  private  Letters  to 
Wilkes,  of  which  some  are  very  long ;  of  the  pub- 
lic Letters  he  wrote,  within  the  same  period,  under 
the  signatures  of  Junius  and  Philo-Junius,  those 
which  extend  from  p.  182.  to  p.  448. ;  of  the  Mis- 
cellaneous Letters^  those  which  occupy  the  space 
from  p.  309.  to  p.  457. 

10.  Mr.  Taylor  is  so  far  from  having  proved  any 
connection  between  Sir  Philip  Francis  and  the 
Grenville-party,  that,  relying  on  the  veracity  of  Ju- 
nius in  denying  all  personal  knowledge  of  Mr. 
Grenville,  he  has  set  himself  the  task  of  proving 
that  Junius's  words,  though  spoken  by  Sir  Philip 
Francis,  might  be  perfectly  true.  If  Sir  Philip 
was  unconnected  with  Mr.  Grenville,  he  was  not 
Junius ;  if  he  was  connected  with  him,  Mr.  Tay- 
lor has  still  to  prove  the  connection,  before  we  can 
admit  Sir  Philip  even  into  the  list  of  claimants. 

VIII.  It  is  a  circumstance  very  unfavourable  to 
the  authorship  of  Lloyd,  that  Junius  continued  to 
write  so  long  after  the  decease  of  Mr.  Grenville. 
Mr.  G.  Coventry,  in  a  Letter  addressed  to  me  from 
Wandsworth-Common,  and  dated  March  11,  1827, 
writes  thus :  — 

"  What  evidence  you  may  have  to  adduce  in  fa- 
vour of  Lloyd,  is  of  course  unknown  to  the  literary 
world;  but  unless  it  is  better  substantiated  than 
Sackville's,  the  argument  in  his  favour  dies  a  natu- 
ral death.  I  believe  I  stated  to  you  in  my  last  that 
in  my  Enquiry  I  did  not  conceive  it  my  province  to 
disprove  the  claims  of  others,  inasmuch  as  I  comi- 
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tiered  they  had  all  been  more  ably  refuted  than  I 
was  capable  of  doing.  Still  as  Woodfall  in  his  last 
edition  does  not  mention  Horace  Walpole,  and  at 
the  time  my  manuscript  was  going  to  press,  an  able 
Essay  arrived  from  Sir  C.  Grey  in  India,  in  favour 
of  Walpole's  claims,  I  considered  myself  bound  to 
refute  them,  which  I  have  satisfactorily  done.  This 
so  convinced  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  and  others, 
who  had  charge  of  the  MS.,  that  they  abandoned 
the  publication.  In  the  case  of  Lloyd,  I  doubt  not 
but  I  might  refute  with  equal  success ;  but  having 
only  a  part  of  my  library  here,  I  cannot  have  access 
to  sufficient  evidence.  Suffice  it  for  the  present  to 
point  out  two  or  three  circumstances,  which  at  this 
moment  strike  me.  In  your  last  pamphlet,  p.  16., 
speaking  of  Junius's  pecuniary  resources,  you 
state :  —  '  On  the  supposition  that  Lloyd  was  the 

*  writer   of  the   Letters,  we  have  no  difficulty  in 

*  respect  to  pecuniary  resources ;  for  he  could  draw 

*  on  the  purse  of  George  Grenville.'    In  reply  I  ask : 
How  could  Lloyd,   (supposing  him  to  be  Junius,] 
draw  on  the  purse  of  George  Grenville,  who  died 
in  1770.  two  or  three  years  before  Junius  ceased 
writing  ?     Indeed  the  very  circumstances  of  Gren- 
ville's  death  so  soon  after  the  appearance  of  Junius, 
are   not   only  quite  sufficient  to  disprove  Lloyd's 
claims  altogether,  but  have  always  convinced  me 
that  Grenville's  party  had  no  share  in  the  Letters. 
And  now  supposing  the  ridiculous  idea  that  Lloyd 
continued  to  write  under  the  auspices  of  Lord  Tem- 
ple, a  different  party  still,  how  can  we  reconcile 
the  circumstance  with  the  fact,  that  Junius  corres- 
ponded with  Wilkes  so  late  as  Jan.  15,  1772.  when 
it  is  well  known  that  no  two  persons  could  live  ou 
more  hostile  terms  than  Mr.  Wilkes  and  Lord  Tem- 
ple ?   The  last  Letter,  which  Mr.  Woodfall  received 
from  Junius,  is  dated  Jan.  19,  1773.     This  Letter 
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is  written  with  all  the  vigour  and  strength  of  iutel-' 
lect  peculiar  to  a  man  in  sound  health.  Lloyd  died 
three  days  after  Junius  forwarded  this  Letter.  I  ask  : 
Is  it  possible  for  a  dying  man  to  have  his  ideas  so 
collected  and  his  hand  so  steady  as  to  pen  such  a 
Letter  to  Mr.  Woodfall  ?  The  receipt  of  this  Let- 
ter was  noticed  by  Mr.  Woodfall.  lie  then  had 
occasion  to  inform  Junius  that  the  books  were  not 
finished  binding.  Doubtless,  Junius  informed  Mr. 
Woodfall  where  the  books  were  to  be  sent,  as  we 
find  the  said  books  were  forwarded  to  Junius  March 
7th,  six  weeks  after  the  death  of  Lloyd.  If  Junius 
at  that  time  was  dead,  the  books  would  have  re- 
mained at  the  Coffee-house,  and  led  to  a  discovery." 
My  reply  to  Mr.  Coventry's  Letter,  containing 
my  sentiments  at  that  time,  was  dated  March  15, 
1827.:  —  "Junius  began  to  write  in  April  1767., 
and  if  George  Grenville  did  die  in  1770.,  lie  might 
still  have  been  able  to  draw  on  the  purse  of  G.  G. 
up  to  that  time,  and  have  found  means  to  continue 
the  public  contest  after  G.  G.'s  death,  whether  Lord 
Temple  or  any  body  else  helped  him.  Your  note 
does  not  meet  my  argument  fairly,  but  only  half 
way."  [What  1  have  said  above  in  reply  to  the 
Edinburgh  Reviewer,  under  Art.  8.  contains  my 
present  and  more  matured  sentiments.]  "  2.  In 
respect  to  your  argument  about  the  final  Letter  of 
Junius  to  Woodfall  being  written  three  days  before 
Lloyd's  death,  I  cannot  at  all  admit  its  force,  unless 
you  can  prove  that  Lloyd  was  actually  incapable  of 
writing  or  dictating  it  from  want  of  bodily  energy. 
Men  often  retain  their  mental  faculties  in  full  vigour 
till  the  lamp  of  life  is  extinct.  The  final  Letter  itself 
is  very  short,  and  therefore  proves  nothing  as  to  in- 
tellectual ability.  To  give  the  right  point  to  your 
argument,  it  should  be  very  long,  and  exhibit  traces 
of  deep  thought,  and  abound  with  marks  of  elaborate 
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composition.  3.  Your  other  argument  about  the 
delivery  of  the  books  is  far  better,  but  not  conclusive. 
For  Lloyd,  if  Junius,  might  have  died  unknown  to 
Wooclfall,  who  would  deliver  the  books  according 
to  the  direction.  If  you  could  prove  on  better  au- 
thority than  Junius's  own,  that  Junius's  secret  was 
known  only  to  himself,  then  the  delivery  and  the 
receipt  of  the  books  would  make  out  a  good  case 
against  Lloyd.  But  are  you  prepared  to  prove  that 
the  books  left  at  the  Coffee-house  after  Lloyd's 
death,  ever  found  their  way  into  any  owner's  hand  ? 
If  not,  your  case  against  Lloyd  fails." 

IX.  The  final  Note  of  Junius,  on  which  Mr. 
Coventry  and  others  have  laid  such  stress,  is  this, 
and  the  production  of  it  will  satisfy  the  reader  that 
such  a  Letter  might  have  been  written  by  many  a 
man  within  three  days  of  his  death  from  a  chronic 
disease,  who  did  not  suppose  himself  to  be  in  a  dy- 
ing state  :  — 

"  Jan.  19,  1773.  I  have  seen  the  signals  thrown 
out  for  your  old  friend  and  correspondent.  Be  as- 
sured that  I  have  had  good  reasons  for  not  comply- 
ing with  them.  In  the  present  state  of  things,  if  I 
were  to  write  again,  I  must  be  as  silly  as  any  of  the 
horned  cattle,  that  run  mad  through  the  city,  or  as 
any  of  your  wise  aldermen.  I  meant  the  cause  and 
the  public.  Both  are  given  up.  I  feel  for  the  ho- 
nour of  this  country,  when  I  see  that  there  are  not 
ten  men  in  it,  who  will  unite  and  stand  together 
upon  any  one  question.  But  it  is  all  alike,  vile  and 
contemptible.  You  have  never  flinched  that  I  know 
of;  and  I  shall  always  rejoice  to  hear  of  your  pros- 
perity. If  you  have  anything  to  communicate,  (of 
moment  to  yourself,)  you  may  use  the  last  address, 
and  give  a  hint."  (1,  255.) 

If  Lloyd  were  Junius,  and  knew  before  he  wrote 
this  Letter  that  he  had  only  three  days  to  live,  it  is 
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certain  that  he  would  not  have  taken  the  pains  to 
write,  supposing  him  to  have  had  sufficient  bodily 
and  mental  powers.  But  surely  there  is  nothing  in 
this  short  Letter,  which  might  not  be  expected 
from  the  pen  of  Junius,  as  an  experienced  and  a 
ready  writer,  even  though  it  were  written  on  the 
bed  of  sickness.  According  to  the  testimony  of 
Mr.  Almon,  Lloyd  had  been  long  ill  before  his 
death ;  and  he,  who  had  continued  for  many  months 
to  labour  under  serious  indisposition,  could  not,  for 
anything  which  we  know,  have  been  prepared  to 
expect  death  within  three  days,  and  there  is  no  evi- 
dence whatever  to  prove  that  Lloyd  had  not  suffici- 
ent corporeal  and  mental  energy  to  write  or  dictate 
such  a  Letter 

X.  "  Mr.   H.  of  Sidney  shewed  me  (Sept,  6, 
1799.)  the  copy  of  a  Letter  from  Mason  to  Gilpin, 
(with  Gilpin's  comments,)  written  on  the  same  day 
that  Mason  was  struck  speechless,  and  within  two 
of  his  death :  very  easy,  gay,  and  spirited ;  —  he  had 
no  presentiment  of  his  danger."     Extracts  from  the 
Diary  of  a  Lover  of  Literature,  by  Mr.  Green  of 
Ipswich,  1810.  4.  p.  161. 

XI.  "  Enclosed  1  send  a  Letter  from  my  late  friend, 
Mr.  Walsh,  about  Junius,  which  you  will  be  so 
good  as  to  return.     I  have  observed  already  the 
strong  fact,  that  from  the  moment  Lloyd  died,  Ju- 
nius died :  most  of  the  other  supposed  authors  lived 
for  years,  but  no  Junius  appeared  again.     As  to  his 
not  being  able  to  write  a  Letter  three  days  before 
his  death,  I  had  an  excellent  Letter  of  four  pages 
from  an  uncle  of  75,  written  three  days  before  he 
died,  and  he  had  been  seriously  ill  six  months." 

Extract  from  a  Letter  of  General  Cockburne, 
dated  Shanganayh,  June  20,  1827. 

XII.  Yet  Dr.  Mason  Good,  in  the  Preliminary 
Essay  to  Woodfall's  edition,  1,  99.  writes  thus:  — 
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"  The  persons,  to  whom  this  honour  has  at  different 
times,  and  on  different  grounds,  been  attributed, 
are  the  following  :  Charles  Lloyd,  a  Clerk  of  the 
Treasury,  and  afterwards  a  Deputy-Teller  of  the 
Exchequer  ;  —  it  will  be  sufficient  to  observe,  with- 
out any  other  fact  whatever,  that  Lloyd  was  on  his 
death-bed  at  the  date  of  the  last  of  Junius's  private 
Letters;  an  essay,  which  has  sufficient  proof  of 
its  having  been  written  in  the  possession  of  full 
health  and  spirits,  and  which,  together  with  the 
rest  of  our  author's  private  Letters  to  the  Printer  of 
the  Public  Advertiser,  is  in  the  possession  of  the  pro- 
prietor of  this  edition,  and  bears  date  Jan.  19, 
1773." 

XIII.  "  Mr.  Charles  Lloyd,"  says  Mr.  Butler  in 
his  Reminiscences  1,  107.  "  a  Clerk  of  the  Trea- 
sury, and  afterwards  a  Deputy-Teller  of  the  Exche- 
quer, was  for  some  time  private  Secretary  of  Mr. 
George  Grenville,  and  always  possessed  his  confi- 
dence. He  was  strongly  suspected  by  many  of  being 
the  author  of  the  Letters  ;  and  several  respectable 
persons,  among  whom  we  may  mention  Dr.  Parr, 
ascribe  them  to  him.  One  strong  argument  in  his 
favour  is  that,  when  Lloyd  died,  Junius  ceased  to 
write.  Junius's  last  Letter  is  dated  on  the  19th  of 
January;  Lloyd  died  on  the  23d,  (22.)  His  advo- 
cates have,  however,  to  encounter  the  explicit  de- 
claration of  Junius,  —  *  I  have  not  the  honour  of 
being  personally  known  to  Mr.  Grenville,'  (Letter 


1.  Of  Junius's  "  explicit  declaration"  I  have  spo- 
ken in  other  parts  of  this  work.  2.  The  argument, 
founded  on  the  curious  coincidence  between  the 
death  of  Lloyd  and  the  cessation  of  Junius's  literary 
labours,  would  be  very  strong,  if  we  had  not  to  en- 
counter similar  coincidences  in  the  case  of  other 
claimants.  For  Mr.  Taylor  argues  in  a  similar  \vay 
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for  the  claims  of  Sir  Philip  Francis ;  observing,  that 
Junius  ceased  to  write  publicly  when  Sir  Philip  was 
in  1772.  dismissed  from  the  War-Office,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  France,  and  that  the  final  private  Note 
to  Woodfall  was  written  Jan.  19,  1773.  when  Sir 
Philip  returned  to  England,  and  that  in  June  1773. 
he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Council  for  the 
government  of  Bengal. 

XIV.  "  Another  writer  in  the  Public  Advertiser"* 
says  Mr.  Roche  p.  261.,  "  who  signed  himself  An 
Advocate  in  the  Cause  of  the  People,  also  glances  at 
Burke,  when  he  says,  '  that  Junius  is  perhaps  one 
'  of  our  discarded  ministers,  or  rather  one  of  their 
secretaries ;  for  ministers  seldom  write  so  well.' " 
My   friend,    General  Cockburne,    would  contend 
that  these  words  allude  to   Lloyd.     Unless  such 
allusions  have  something  definite  in  them,  they  may 
be  applied  to  various  persons,  and  in  the  uncertainty 
as  to  the  particular  allusion  there  is  little  force  in  any 
such  arguments.      I  must,  therefore,   entreat  the 
reader  to  bear  in  mind  this  observation,  as  it  may  be 
very  useful  so  him  in  pursuing  his  enquiries. 

XV.  "  I  have  now  *  Love  and  Madness '  lying 
before  me.  The  allusion  to  Junius  is  in  Letter  XXX. 
and  is  simply  this :  —  '  Another  slice  of  politics  — 
'  Assert  boldly  that  Junius  was  written  by  Grenville's 
'  Secretary.      This  is  fact,  notwithstanding  what 
'  Wilkes  relates  of  Lord  Germaine's  Bishop.'  Here 
we  have  assertion  without  any  clue  to  support  it. 

*  In  a  former  page  I  have  cited  OXONIENSIS'S  Letter  from  the 
tirst  publication  of  Mr.  Taylor,  and  as  Mr.  T.  gives  no  reference 
for  that  Letter,  I  will  supply  the  omission  from  Mr.  Roche's  In- 
quiry p.  261.: — "  The  Public  Advertizer  in  Oct.  1771.  contained 
a  Letter  signed  ZENO,  which  was  addressed  '  to  Junius,  alias  Ed- 
mund the  Jesuit  of  St.  Omer's ;  another  signed  PLINY  ;  a  third, 
QUERIST  ;  a  fourth  OXONIENSIS  ;  a  fifth,  SCAEVOLA  ;  and  several 
others  also  appeared,  in  which  Mr.  Burke  was  directly  accused  of 
being  the  author." 
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How  should  he  be  able  to  know  more  than  any  one 
else?  Can  you  inform  me  what  Wilkes  says  of 
Lord  Germaine's  Bishop  ?  1  do  not  recollect  having 
seen  any  allusion  in  Wilkes's  writings.  Who  was 
the  Bishop  ?  Was  it  Butler,  Bishop  of  Hereford, 
a  suspected  author  ofjunius?' " 

Extract  from  a  Letter  of  George  Coventry,  Esq. 
dated  Wandsworth-Common,  gune  1,  1827. 

On  this  passage  we  may  remark  1.  that,  though 
Charles  Lloyd  is  in  all  probability  alluded  to,  he  is 
not  expressly  named;  2.  that  the  reference  to  Wilkes 
may  be  to  his  conversations,  not  to  his  writings ;  3. 
that  Dr.  John  Butler,  was  promoted  to  the  see  of 
Oxford  in  1777.  by  Lord  North.  "  Of  his  political 
tracts  it  may  perhaps  be  difficult  to  procure  a  list,  as 
they  were  published  without  his  name.  Some  of 
those  in  defence  of  Lord  North's  measures,  are  said 
to  have  appeared  under  the  name  Vindex.  If  Al- 
mon  may  be  credited,  (Anecdotes  1,  70.)  his  first 
publications,  while  connected  with  the  Whigs,  and 
in  opposition  to  Lord  Bute,  were,  1.  An  Answer  to 
the  Cocoa-Tree,  (a  pamphlet  so  called, )from  a  Whig, 
1762. ;  2.  A  Consultation  on  the  Subject  of  a  Standing 
Army,  held  at  the  King's  Arms  Tavern,  on  t/ie  28th 
of  February,  1763.;  3.  Serious  Considerations  on 
the  Measures  of  the  present  Administration,  i.  e.  the 
Administration  of  Lord  Bute ;  4.  Account  of  the 
Character  of  the  Right  Hon.  Henry  Bilson  Legge. 
He  must,  however,  have  changed  his  sentiments, 
when  he  afterwards  supported  the  measures  of  Lord 
North's  Administration  :  yet  we  find  his  name 
among  the  list  of  persons  suspected  to  have  written 
Junius's  Letters  (1,  119.)  for  which  there  seems,  in 
his  case,  very  little  foundation."  Chalmers's  Bio- 
graphical Dictionary  7,456.  The  following  ex- 
tract from  Mr.  Butler's  Reminiscences  1,  80.  will 
shew  that  the  Bishop,  alluded  to  in  Sir  Herbert 
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Croft's  Love  and  Madness,  was  Dr.  John  Butler ; 
but  it  does  not  thence  appear  why  Sir  Herbert  calls 
him  Lord  Germaine's  Bishop :  — "  Mr.  Wilkes 
scouted  the  notion  of  Mr.  Burke's  being  the  author 
of  the  betters.  His  suspicions  fell  on  Dr.  Butler, 
Bishop  of  Hereford;  but  I  do  not  recollect  more 
than  two  reasons  assigned  by  him  for  suspecting  his 
Lordship.  One,  that  he  had  published  a  Sermon, 
before  Junius's  Letters  appeared,  the  style  of  which 
was  very  like  that  of  the  Letters  ;  another,  after  the 
Letters  appeared,  in  a  style  wholly  unlike.  These 
Sermons,  I  think,  I  have  seen,  and  that  they  did  not 
appear  to  me  to  warrant  Mr.  Wilkes's  observations. 
The  other  reason  was  that  the  references,  in  the 
Letters,  to  the  Bible,  were  not  to  the  received  trans- 
lation, but  to  the  Vulgate,  (this  remark  was  certain- 
ly made  by  Mr.  Wilkes,  but  are  there  any  such  re- 
ferences ?)  which,  he  said,  the  Bishop  always  used, 
and  which,  (by  the  way,)  Mr.  Wilkes  greatly  ad- 
mired. He  described  the  Bishop  to  be  a  saturnine, 
observing,  profound,  and  silent  man,  such  a  one  as, 
a  priori,  we  should  suppose  Junius.  But  it  was  a 
mere  suspicion,  and  we  frequently  amused  ourselves 
with  endeavouring  to  find  a  more  likely  person." 

XVI.  My  amiable  and  intelligent  friend,  Mr.  J. 
Bowring,  had  a  conversation,  as  he  informed  me  by 
a.  Letter  dated  June  17, 1827.  with  Jeremy  Bentham, 
Es<j.    about   Junius.       Mr.    Bentham    remembers 
Charles  Lloyd  as  a  writer  of  political  pamphlets, 
but  can  give  no  opinion  on  his  claims  to  the  author- 
ship of  Junius,  because  he  has  never  turned  his  at- 
tention to  the  subject. 

XVII.  A  friend  referred  me  to  Mr.  Moysey,  of 
Hayes  in  Kent,  and  that  gentleman  favoured  me 
with  the  following  courteous  reply  to  my  interro- 
gatories :  — 
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"  London,  Nov.  5,  1827. 

"  Mr.  Moysey  is  very  sorry  he  has  it  not  in  his 
power  to  satisfy  Mr.  Barker's  enquiries.  Mr. 
Charles  Lloyd  was  his  senior"  [at  Westminster 
School,]  "  many  years ;  their  acquaintance  not  one 
of  intimacy  or  of  long  duration.  Since  1766.  or 
thereabouts,  Mr.  M.  knows  nothing  of  Mr.  Lloyd, 
either  alive  or  dead.  He  can  only  say  that  his  tem- 
per was  very  cheerful,  far  removed  from  reserved  or 
morose  habits ;  and  as  to  faculties,  he  was  a  man  of 
very  lively  parts,  and  a  great  deal  of  wit.  He  was 
called  by  his  school-fellows,  Dotty  Lloyd,  for  reasons 
which  do  not  appear.  He  was  younger  brother  of 
the  Dean  of  Norwich,  an  eminent  character.  But 
Mr.  M.  cannot  recollect  any  of  his  cotemporaries 
now  surviving,  and  grieves  he  can  be  of  no  further 
use." 

XVIII.  "  You  are,  I  think,  right  in  ascribing  the 
Letters  of  Junius  to  Mr.  Charles  Lloyd,  private 
Secretary  to  Mr.  George  Grenville,  and  afterwards 
in  the  same  capacity  to  Lord  North.  I  have  more 
than  once  conversed  with  a  gentleman,  who  was  in 
the  same  office  with  Lloyd,  and  knew  him  personally, 
and  well.  He  had  a  great  predilection  for  chemistry, 
from  which  science  Junius  has  borrowed  expressions, 
which  enrich  his  style.  He  was  a  great  oddity  in 
his  wardrobe  ;  —  fond  of  walking  in  the  streets  un- 
veiled, and  generally  with  a  pen  behind  his  ear ;  — 
his  gait  was  usually  hurried  and  rapid ;  —  he  was 
evidently  a  young  man,  when  he  addressed  his  first 
Letter  to  Lord  H.  under  the  name  of  Lucius.  Now, 
my  dear  Sir,  apply  these  traits  to  a  gentleman,  who 
stepped  into  old  Woodfall's  office  early  in  the  day, 
and  chucked  up  to  the  person  sitting  at  a  lofty  desk 
a  MS.  written  in  large  characters,  which  he  had 
brought  squeezed  in  his  fist  into  the  shape  of  a  ball, 
and  the  pursuit  after  him  clown  the  Strand,  — and 
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his  disappearance  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Charing 
Cross — which  have  either  been  stated  to  me,  or  I 
have  read  in  some  pamphlet  of  the  clay, — and  the  per- 
son, which  you  have  selected,  will,  I  think,  easily  be 
recognized.  He  made  no  reply  to  Dr.  Johnson's  pam- 
phlet on  the  Falkland's  Islands ;  he  was  at  that  time 
setting  out  for  Aix-la-Chapelle ;  —  after  his  death 
no  more  Letters  appeared." 

Extract  from  a  Letter  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Kidd, 
dated  Wymondham  June  29,  1827. 

XIX.  "  You  have  written  very  sensibly  about 
the  author  of  Junius"  says  Dr.  Parr  in  a  Letter  to 
Mr.  Butler,  (without  date,  but  dictated  between 
Jan.  22,  and  March  2,  1822.)  "  and  we  must  allow 
that  the  pamphlet,  which  ascribes  the  book  to  Sir 
Philip  Francis,  and  Brougham's  critique  upon  it, 
contain  very  striking  probabilities ;  but  they  make 
little  impression  npon  my  mind;  for  I,  for  these 
40  years,  have  had  the  firmest  conviction  that  Ju- 
nius  was  Mr.  Lloyd,  brother  of  Philip  Lloyd,  (Dean 
of  Norwich,)  and  Secretary  to  George  Grenville. 
My  information  came  from  two  most  sagacious  ob- 
servers ;  and  when  I  spoke  to  the  second,  1  did  not 
tell  him  what  I  had  previously  heard  from  the  first. 
One  of  my  witnesses  Avas  Dr.  Farmer,  a  most  curious, 
indefatigable,  acute  searcher  in  literary  anecdote, 
and  he  spoke  with  confidence  unbounded ;  the  other 
was  a  witness  of  a  yet  higher  order,  who  opposed, 
and,  I  think,  confuted  Juriius,  upon  the  Middlesex 
Election.  He  was  a  most  wary  observer,  and  a  most 
incredulous  man  indeed.  He  had  access,  not  to  great 
statesmen,  but  to  the  officers,  who  were  about  the 
House  of  Commons  and  the  House  of  Lords.  He 
rested  neither  day  nor  night,  till  he  had  made  his 
discovery ;  and  there  lives  not  the  human  being, 
upon  whose  judgment  I  could  rely  more  firmly  for 
a  fact.  When  you  and  I  meet,  1  will  tell  you  the 
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whole  story.  Let  us  pursue  this  subject,  when  we 
meet ;  for  all  I  shall  now  add  upon  it  is  that  a  very 
sagacious  gentleman  of  Ireland,  who  died  last  year, 
had,  from  other  premises,  worked  out  the  same  con- 
clusion. I  could,  with  little  effort,  refute  all  that 
has  been  said  about  Single-Speech  Hamilton,  Ed- 
mund Burke,  Leonidas  Glover,  and  Sir  Philip  Fran- 
cis." The  Reminiscences  of  Charles  Butler,  Esq.2,224>. 

In  another  Letter  from  Dr.  Parr  to  Mr.  Butler, 
dated  April  9,  1822.  (p.  243.)  we  read: — "Your  ac- 
count of  Junius  is  very  entertaining;  but  I  tell  you, 
and  peremptorily  I  tell  you,  that  the  real  Junius  was 
Secretary  to  George  Grenville,  of  whom  you  can- 
not forget  that,  having  ceased  to  be  prime  Minister, 
he  was  so  provoked  as  to  attend  an  angry  County- 
meeting  in  Buckinghamshire.  The  name  of  Juni- 
us was  Lloyd. Lord  Grenville  knows,  the  late 

Marquis  of  Buckingham  once  dropped  three  or  four 
significant  words ;  but  I  will  tell  you  more,  when 
we  meet  in  London.  I  go  thither  next  week,  and 
we  must  contrive  to  meet  at  the  house  of  our  friend, 
Mr.  Denman." 

In  the  Letter  addressed  to  me  by  Mr.  Butler, 
dated  Lincoln's  Inn,  Sept.  15,  1826.  and  inserted  in 
the  same  volume  of  his  Reminiscences  p.  258.,  Mr 
Butler  says: — "  The  last  time  Dr.  Parr  was  in  town 
he  communicated  to  me  the  evidence  and  arguments, 
by  which  he  supported  his  hypothesis,  that  Mr.  Lloyd 
was  the  author  of  the  Letters  signed  Junius.  They 
appeared  to  me  very  inconclusive.  A  literary  gen- 
tleman of  the  highest  eminence,  to  whom  also  he 
communicated  them,  thought  the  same.  1  have 
quite  forgotten  them." 

In  the  first  extract  from  Dr.  Parr's  correspon- 
dence with  Mr.  Butler,  Dr.  Parr  appeals  to  the  high 
authority  of  three  individuals,  who  had  each  with- 
out uny  mutual  communication  arrived  at  the  same 
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conclusion  :  he  names  one,  Dr.  Farmer,  and  I  can 
inform  the  reader  that  the  other  two  were  Dr.  Na- 
thaniel Forster  of  Colchester,  and  Mr.  Walsh,  the 
Irish  gentleman  already  introduced  to  the  notice  of 
the  reader  in  the  articles,  for  which  I  have  been  in- 
debted to  the  kindness  of  General  Cockburne.  In 
the  400th  page  of  the  Bibliotheca  Parriana  a  vo- 
lume, containing  the  following  tracts,  is  mentioned:— 

1.  Forster  (Dr.  Nath.)  on  the  Middlesex  Election, 
in  Answer  to  Sir  Wm.  Meredith,  1769. 

2.  Answer  to  Junius  on  the  above  subject,  1769. 

3.  The  Sentiments  of  an  English  Freeholder  on 
the  late  Decision  of  the  Election,  1769.  ("  sup- 
posed to  be  written  by  Downley  and  Mr.  Dun- 
ning," S.  P.) 

4.  Forster's  Answer  to  the  same,  1770. 

5.  A  Letter  to  the  Author  of  an  Essay  on  the 
Middlesex  Election,  1770.  4to.  ("supposed  to 
be  Mr.  Rouse."  S.  P.) 

"  Dr.  Forster's  pamphlets  are  very  able  indeed" 
S.  P. 

Now  Dr.  Nath.  Forster,  from  a  particular  incident 
in  his  biography,  was  much  connected,  as  Dr.  Parr 
states,  with  the  officers  about  the  House  of  Com- 
mons and  the  House  of  Lords.  His  son,  the  Rev. 
E.  Forster,  Chaplain  to  the  English  Embassy  at 
Paris,  has  in  a  Letter  dated  Oct.  26,  1827.  obliging- 
ly communicated  to  me  the  following  information: — 
"  He  wrote  a  detailed  Plan  for  an  Index  to  the 
Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons,  on  which  labori- 
ous work  he  was  engaged  many  years."  And  in  a 
very  curious  and  most  interesting  Letter  of  Jeremy 
Bentham,  Esq.,  written  by  my  desire,  addressed  to 
Mr.  J.  Bowring,  and  containing  notices  of  the  cele- 
brated John  Lind,  Dr.  Nath.  Forster,  and  Dr.  Parr, 
(which  will  be  published  in  my  Parriana,)  Mr. 
13entham  says :  —  "  Forster  was  at  that  time  Rec- 
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tor  of  a  Baliol  College  Living  at  Colchester.  He 
had  another,  and  very  different  occupation,  that  of 
manufacturer  of  an  Index  to  several  Volumes  of  the 
House  of  Commons'  Journals,  for  which  service  his 
remuneration,  if  I  do  not  mis-recollect,  amounted 
to  £3,000." 

XX.  "  In  the  Times  of  Aug.  30,  are  long  ex- 
tracts from  Bibliotheca  Parriana,  wherein  they  say : 
— 'The  mention  of  the  name  of  Lloyd  reminds  us  of 
a  note  at  p.  407.,  which  conveys  the  very  concise  and 
extraordinary  intelligence  :  '  The  writer  of  Junius 
was  Mr.  Lloyd,  Secretary  to  George  Grenville,  and 
brother  to  Philip  Lloyd,  Dean  of  Norwich.  This 
will  one  day  or  other  be  generally  acknowledged.  PARR.' 
To  which  the  editor  subjoins  the  following  note :  — 
'  Yes,  on  the  same  day  that  there  is  no  longer  any 
*  doubt  as  to  who  was  the  executioner  of  Charles  I, 
'  or  who  was  the  man  in  the  Iron-Mask,  but  not  till 
'  then.'  By  this  remark  we  may  conclude  that  they 
are  not  wholly  convinced,  (neither  am  I,)  that  Matt- 
hioli  was  the  Iron-Mask,  or  that  Charles  was  the 
author  of  Icon  ;  although  G.  A.  Ellis  has  ingeni- 
ously brought  forward  evidence  to  prove  the  former, 
and  Wordsworth  the  latter."  Extract  from  a  Let- 
ter of  Mr.  Coventry,  dated  Wandsworth  Common, 
Sept.  8,  1827.  If  Dr.  Parr  be  positive,  dictatorial, 
and  peremptory  in  his  assertion,  the  Reviewer  is 
equally  so  in  his  denial,  and  at  the  same  time  suffi- 
ciently disrespectful  to  the  memory  of  one,  who  was 
not  accustomed  to  take  up  opinions  on  slight  grounds, 
and  was  always  ready  to  state  his  grounds  for  them. 
The  discussion  could  not  be  introduced  into  the  fly- 
leaf of  the  book,  whence  the  above-mentioned  note 
was  extracted,  and  the  Reviewer  should  have  pru- 
dently and  charitably  inferred  that  Dr.  Parr  had 
some  strong  reasons  for  his  opinion.  The  Reviewer 
supposes  that  it  will  never  be  known  who  was  the 
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executioner  of  Charles  I ;  it  may  not  be  known  at 
this  day,  but  what  wise  man  will  undertake  to  say 
that  even  this  disputed  point,  like  many  others,  will 
not  be  determined  on  satisfactory  evidence  at  some 
future  time  ?  One  secret  I  will  communicate  to  him, 
and  it  is  a  fact,  which  has  neve^been  communicated 
to  the  public  before,  viz.  that  I  have  in  my  possession 
the  black  collar,  which  was  taken  from  the  neck  of 
the  unfortunate  Charles  at  the  place  of  execution  — 
it  has  been  in  the  family  from  that  time  —  we  have 
no  traditionary  tale  accompanying  it  beyond  the, 
simple  fact,  that  it  is  the  collar  worn  by  Charles  on 
that  fatal  day.  If  it  were  an  honour,  my  family 
might  perhaps  in  such  circumstances  have  the  best 
claim  to  the  honour  of  the  execution  ;  the  probabi- 
lity is  either  that  one  of  its  members  was  employed 
for  that  purpose,  or  else  that  he  was  in  attendance 
at  the  time  and  the  place  of  execution.  1  have  never 
paid  any  attention  whatever  to  this  question  ;  and  if 
any  of  my  readers  be  disposed  to  investigate  the 
matter,  I  will  so  far  aid  them  as  to  say  that  my  late 
father,  the  Rev.  Robert  Barker,  was  Vicar  of  Hol- 
lym  and  Rector  of  Holmpton,  in  Holderness  —  that 
my  grandfather,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Barker,  was 
Rector  of  Cherry-Burton,  near  Beverley,  in  York- 
shire —  that  my  great  grandfather,  the  Rev.  Robert 
Barker,  was  Rector  of  the  same  church  —  that  my 
great  great  grandfather  was  Edmund  Barker,  Esq. 
of  Otley,  in  Yorkshire,  and  that  he  was  the  son  of 
Thomas  Barker,  Esq.  an  Alderman  of  .Leeds. 

XXI.  "  I  will  now  conclude  with  observing  what 
is  quite  to  the  purpose,  viz.  that  I  distinctly  remem- 
ber having  heard  Dr.  Parr,  more  than  once,  declare 
that  he  was  told  by  (I  think)  a  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment, that  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Lloyd,  amongst 
his  papers  were  found  some  published  Letters  ofju- 
niv.fi,  and  also  some  unpublished,  in  the  same  style 
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of  composition ;  and  I  know  that  in  the  last  conver- 
sation I  had  with  him  on  the  subject,  he  plainly 
marked  his  retaining  the  opinion  that  Lloyd  was 
the  author  of  Junius." 

Extract  from  a  Letter  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Martin 
Davy,  dated  Caius  Ijodge,  Jan.  20,  1827. 

XXII.  "  I  have  received  your  packet  and  the 
last  two  Nos.  on  Junius.     You  ask  me  whether  I 
recollect  any  observations  of  Dr.  Parr  about  Junius. 
I  remember  his  telling  me  that  he  had  had  the  son 
of  Junius  with  him  in  the  little  garden,  mentioning 
at  the  same  time  that  six  months,  and  I  forget  the 
number  of  days,  though  he  mentioned  them,  had 
passed,  since  he  saw  him.     '  I  asked  him,'  he  said, 
'  whether  he  knew  who  he  was,  and  told  him  he  was 
'  the  son  of  Junius.'     Though  I  do  not  profess  to  be 
very  much  interested  in  the  question  as  to  who  was 
Junius,  still  as  it  had  so  long  remained  a  secret, 
my  curiosity  was  excited.     I  asked  who  it  was,  but 
the  Doctor  would  not  tell  me,  and  I  puzzled  to  no 
purpose.     Once  I  heard  the  Doctor  say  it  would 
remain  a  secret  till  after  the  death  of  the  old  King. 
I  believe  it  was  after  the  death  of  the  King  that  I 
heard  who  the  gentleman  was.     It  seems  he  was  a 
natural  son  of  Junius :  I  think  the  name  was  God- 
dard,  and  that  of  the  father  Lloyd.     The  Doctor 
frequently  mentioned  Lloyd  as  the  writer  of  the 
celebrated  Letters,  and  I  perceive  that  you,  (though 
I  am  ashamed  to  say,  I  have  only  just  looked  at  the 
first  No.)  are  endeavouring  to  establish  his  claim." 

Extract  from  the  Letter  of  a  Friend,  dated 
March  3,  1827. 

XXIII.  The  five  following  Letters,  addressed  tome 
by  a  most  eloquent,  sagacious,  and  intelligent  friend, 
will,  I  doubt  not,  be  read  with  the  liveliest  interest. 

"  My  dear  Sir,  Febr.  1,  1827. 

I  have  ceased  to  feel  much  interest 
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about  the  authorship  of  Junius's  Letters.  It  was 
formerly  a  question  of  some  political  magnitude,  and 
it  is  now  a  mere  matter  of  literary  curiosity.  Ju- 
nius, in  his  day,  was  a  little  in  advance  of  the  sen- 
timents of  his  age;  but  the  accumulation  of  events, 
and  the  extraordinary  progress  of  political  know- 
ledge since  the  period,  in  wnich  he  nourished,  have 
obscured  his  celebrity,  or  invalidated  his  opinions. 
If  Letters  of  a  similar  description  were  to  appear  in 
the  Newspapers  of  the  present  day,  they  would  ex- 
cite no  interest,  and  kindle  no  curiosity. 

"  I  have  several  times  talked  with  the  late  Duke 
of  Grafton  about  the  Letters  of  Junius ;  but  if  those 
Letters  ever  inflamed  any  resentment  in  his  breast, 
he  had  outlived  that  feeling.  He  even  seemed  to 
have  been  indifferent  to  the  question  of  the  author- 
ship. I  am  convinced  that  he  did  not  attach  it  to 
any  particular  individual.  As  far  as  he  considered 
it  at  all,  he  considered  it  problematical.  * 

"  I  have  often  heard  Dr.  Parr  speak  with  great 
confidence  of  Charles  Lloyd  as  the  author  of  the 
Letters.  Temerity  was  not  usually  a  characteristic 
of  the  Doctor's  judgment  in  such  matters;  but  in 
adjudicating  the  letters  to  Lloyd,  he  never  appeared 

*  "  In  former  days,"  (says  the  Rev.G.F.  Tavel  in  a  Letter  dated 
Sept.  24,  1827.,  with  which  he  honoured  me  from  Euston-Hall,} 
"  1  have  had  many  conversations  with  the  late  Duke  in  regard  to 
Junius.  His  Grace  had  formed  no  conjecture,  nor  had  he  indulged 
in  any  fancies  with  respect  to  the  author.  I  have  often  heard  him 
say  that,  engaged  as  he  was  in  his  official  business,  he  paid  much 
less  attention  to  the  Newspapers,  and  Letters  which  appeared  in 
them,  than  might  be  supposed.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  1  never 
discovered  the  least  soreness  in  his  mind  or  the  slightest  vestige 
of  resentment. 

"  You  allude  to  Some  Journal,  which  you  suppose  the  late  Duke 
to  have  left.  Permit  me  to  say  that  this  is  quite  a  mistake :  he 
left  no  Journal,  but  merely  some  few  Letters  of  persons  connected 
with  him  in  office,  or  rather  copies  of  them  with  connecting  re- 
marks ;  but  there  is  nothing  in  them,  which  can  throw  the  slight- 
est ray  of  light  upon  the  authorship  of  Junius." 
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to  me  to  have  examined  the  subject  with  his  usual 
caution,  or  to  have  estimated  its  probabilities  or 
different  sides  with  his  accustomed  impartiality  and 
discrimination.  1  never  heard  him  adduce  a  more 
satisfactory  reason  for  his  opinion,  that  Charles 
Lloyd  was  the  author  of  the  Letters.,  than  the  change, 
which  he  remarked  in  the  countenance  of  his  bro- 
ther, the  Dean  of  Norwich,  when  the  Doctor  dis- 
tinctly avowed  his  belief,  that  that  brother  had  the 
merit  of  these  contested  compositions.  There  was 
a  sudden  transition  in  the  Dean's  countenance,  from 
that  of  much  complacency  in  the  supposition,  to 
that  of  what  the  Doctor  supposed,  very  sensitive 
alarm  about  the  consequences.  I  cannot  at  this 
moment  say  when  Charles  Lloyd  died,  but  I  be- 
lieve in  1773,  or  1774."  [Jan.  22,  1773.]  If 
Charles  Lloyd  were  the  author,  the  Grenvilles  must 
be  the  depositaries  of  the  secret.  I  could  say  some- 
thing upon  that  subject,  if  I  did  not  feel  that  1  am 
treading  on  ground,  where  I  am  not  permitted  to 
throw  any  light  into  the  depth  of  the  obscuring 
shade. 

"  I  heartily  wish  you  success  in  the  attempt, 
which  you  have  so  auspiciously  begun ;  but  beyond 
good  wishes,  I  cannot  be  an  auxiliary  in  the  inves- 
tigation. 

"  I  am,  my  dear  Sir,  very  truly  yours, 
R.  FELLOWES." 

Y  YTV 

"My  dear  Sir.  March>  7'  1827' 

I  think  you  do  quite  right  to  clear  the  ground 
from  the  pretensions  of  other  candidates  for  the 
authorship  of  Junius's  Letters,  before  you  endeavour 
to  establish  those  of  Charles  Lloyd.  I  think  that 
you  have  completely  and  satisfactorily  demolished 
the  claims  of  Sir  Philip  Francis.  I  saw  Sir  Philip 
Francis's  library  not  long  after  his  death.  I  looked 

p2 
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very  anxiously  for  a  copy  of  Juiiius's  Letters,  and 
at  last  found  one  of  the  most  recent  editions  of  that 
work  with  a  few  annotations  in  pencil,  but  of  a 
common-place  kind,  and  not  very  likely  to  have 
been  written  by  the  auto-Junius.  Whatever  may 
be  the  verity  of  Charles  Lloyd's  pretensions,  you 
will  not  find  many  willing  to  allow  them,  unless 
you  can  produce  specimens  of  equal  ability  in 
thought  and  diction  in  some  of  his  undoubted  com- 
positions. You  might,  I  should  think,  be  able  to 
procure  some  of  Lloyd's  Letters,  which  must  be  still 
in  existence.  Perhaps  you  are  not  aware  that  he 
was  Secretary  to  Sir  John  Cust,*  when  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  This  circumstance  will 
add  something  to  the  credibility  of  the  hypothesis 
you  have  adopted ;  for  it  greatly  enlarged  Lloyd's 
sphere  of  observation  on  the  public  men  of  the  day, 
and  multiplied  his  opportunities  of  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  their  characters.  I  hope  you  will 
prove  the  true  CEdipus,  and  solve  the  riddle,  that 
has  puzzled  so  many  men  of  brains  and  no  brains, 
so  many  wits  and  witlings  for  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury. 

"  I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  author  of  the 
Letter  to  the  Duke  of  Graf  ton;  but  I  conjecture 
from  the  acrimony  of  the  abuse  and  some  peculiari- 
ties in  the  style,  that  it  was  written  by  Mr.  Miles,  a 
political  pamphleteer  of  once  considerable  notoriety. 

"  I  am,  my  dear  Sir,  very  truly  yours, 
R.  FELLOWES." 

X  "  Dear  Sir,  **  6>  *"• 

I  have  been  indisposed  myself,  and  have  had  a 
great  deal  of  sickness  in  my  family,  since  I  had  the 

*  Of  Sir  John  Cust  the  reader  may  find  some  notices  in  the 
Correspondence  of  the  Late  John  Wilkes  with  his  Friends,  by  Mr, 
Almon,  3,  210.  245  —  62. 
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pleasure  of  receiving  your  favour  of  the  25th  of 
March.  I  think  you  will  find  your  hypothesis  that 
Lloyd  was  Junius,  encumbered  with  many  embar- 
rassing considerations,  if  not  some  insurmountable 
obstacles.  Almon  might  be  a  very  incompetent 
judge  of  Lloyd's  literary  abilities;  but,  as  he  knew 
him  personally,  and  was  acquainted  with  several  of 
his  friends  and  companions,  he  could  not  well  err  in 
the  account,  which  he  has  given  of  the  state  of  his 
health.  Now,  if  we  may  credit  Almon,  Lloyd's 
health  was  in  a  declining  state  at  the  first  appear- 
ance of  the  Letters  under  the  signature  of  Junius. 
But  did  not  the  Letters  of  Junius,  during  the  con- 
siderable interval,  in  which  they  followed  each 
other  in  rapid  succession,  require  the  constant  ex- 
ercise of  a  degree  of  intellectual  vigor  and  activity, 
which  is  seldom  found  in  conjunction  with  a  decay 
of  the  corporeal  functions,  and  a  depression  of  the 
vital  powers?  Though  Junius  wrote  under  a  con- 
cealed name,  yet  he  must  have  felt  in  perpetual 
peril  of  detection.  And  no  timid  man  would  readily 
have  exposed  himself  to  so  much  scrutinizing  malig- 
nity, or  have  endangered  his  personal  security  by 
provoking  such  bitter  hate,  and  incurring  such  im- 
placable nostility.  If  Lloyd  was  Junius,  Junius  was 
indeed  a  prodigy ;  for  he  was  not  only  brave  and 
enterprising,  but  laborious  and  indefatigable  under 
the  langors  of  disease,  and  the  approach  of  death. 

"  If  the  Greiivilles  are  really  in  possession  of 
the  secret,  they  had  very  strong  reasons  for  not  di- 
vulging it  during  the  last  reign ;  or  at  least  as  long 
as  the  King  possessed  his  consciousness,  and  retain- 
ed his  recollection.  But  these  reasons  no  longer 
exist.  What  was  once  a  question  of  internecine 
combat,  is  now  one  of  pure  curiosity. 

"  George  Grenville  himself  could  not  have  been 
the  author  of  the  Letters.  The  sentiment  and  the 
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diction  were  above  his  reach.  He  had  little  illumi- 
nation of  mind,  and  no  command  of  style.  But  he 
had  one  or  two  very  able  men  about  him  besides 
Lloyd.  He  might  have  furnished  the  writer  with 
some  of  his  materials,  or  have  infused  a  portion  of 
his  own  rancour  against  adversaries  and  rivals,  — 
against  the  King  on  the  throne,  and  the  Duke  of 
Grafton  in  the  cabinet. 

"  Colonel  Titus's  noble  pamphlet,  worthy  the 
best  days  of  republican  Rome,  was  reprinted,  if  I 
remember  right,  some  years  ago  by  Ridgway. 
Some  portions  of  it,  certainly,  were  never  exceeded 
in  energy.  The  love  of  liberty  was  never  more 
vividly  delineated,  nor  the  hatred  of  tyranny  more 
forcibly  expressed. 

k<  But  I  must  conclude  with  saying  that 
I  am,  dear  Sir, 

very  faithfully  yours, 

R.  FELLOWES." 

X"  Dear  Sir,  **»,  1MT. 

I  have  delayed  longer  than  I  ought,  and 
much  longer  than  I  intended,  to  notice  the  books, 
which  you  were  so  obliging  as  to  send,  and  to  an- 
swer your  two  favours  of  the  25th  of  May  and  the 
17th  of  June.  But  during  my  stay  in  the  country, 
I  have  been  a  good  deal  occupied  with  other  matters, 
and  besides,  the  consideration  of  my  health  induces 
me  to  spend  as  much  time  as  I  can  in  the  open  air. 

"  I  have  glanced  over  all  the  pamphlets,  and  have 
read  the  two,  that  were  writtten  by  Lloyd.  They 
appear  to  me  to  furnish  very  cogent  proof  that  he 
was  not  the  author  of  the  Letters  under  the  name  of 
Junius. 

"  In  Lloyd's  Anatomy  of  a  late  Negotiation,  prin- 
ted in  1763.,  there  are  no  indications  of  a  superior 
mind,  either  in  the  thoughts  or  diction.  It  is  the 
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mere  common-place  of  an  ordinary  intellect.  The 
pamphlet  entitled  An  Examination,  etc. ,  which  was 
written  three  years  after  the  former,  does  not  exhi- 
bit any  proofs  of  a  mind  in  progress,  gradually  en- 
larging its  powers,  multiplying  its  stock  of  ideas,  — 
invigorating  its  sentiments,  and  improving  its  style. 
If  Lloyd  had  been  a  young  man  at  the  time  these 
two  pamphlets  were  written,  the  perusal  conld  never 
have  induced  a  critic  to  presage  that  he  would  ever 
attain  to  any  of  that  force  and  brilliancy  of  style,  that 
is  so  visible  in  the  compositions  of  Junius.  The 
pamphlets  are  fiat  and  jejune,  sterile  in  sentiment, 
and  feeble  in  diction.  I  cannot  discern  the  work- 
ings of  a  strong,  or  the  richness  of  a  full  mind. 
There  is  no  luxuriance,  that  might  be  pruned  into 
beauty,  —  no  expansion,  that  might  be  compressed 
into  force. 

"  You  must,  moreover,  reflect  that  at  the  period, 
when  those  pamphlets  were  written,  Lloyd  was  no 
longer  a  young  man,  and  he  was,  besides,  '  in  an 
infirm  state  of  health/  as  he  himself  tells  us  p.  5., 
and  which,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Almon, 
continued  till  his  death. 

"  There  does  not,  therefore,  appear  to  me  a  par- 
ticle of  proof,  or  even  the  most  minute  probability, 
in  favour  of  the  claim  of  Lloyd  to  the  authorship  of 
the  Letters  under  the  signature  of  Junius. 

I  had  once  hoped  that  a  better  case  might  be  made 
out  for  T.  Whately,  another  of  George  Grenville's 
literary  auxiliaries.  Whately  was  a  man  of  superior 
abilities,  was  a  better  scholar,  a  more  elegant  as 
well  as  energetic  writer,  a  more  profound  politician, 
in  the  most  comprehensive  sense  of  the  word,  than 
Lloyd.  But  Whately  died  in  June  1772. 

"  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1769.,  George 
Grenville  published  a  speech,  which  he  had  delivered 
in  the  House  of  Commons  on  a  motion  for  the  ex~ 
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pulsion  of  Mr.  Wilkes.  I  have  read  the  speech, 
and  think  that  in  several  passages  there  is  a  nearer 
approximation  to  the  style  of  Junius  than  in  the  two 
pamphlets,  which  were  confessedly  the  work  of 
Lloyd.  Among  the  pamphlets  you  sent  me,  is  one 
entitled  A  Letter  to  G.  G.  on  this  very  speech.  In 
this  Letter  p.  1.  (Collection  of  Scarce  and  Interesting 
Tracts  3,40.,)  the  following  passage  occurs,  to  which 
1  invite  your  attention  :  — 

*  The  world  is  greatly  indebted  to  your  indul- 
'  gence  for  the  publication  of  your  speech  on  the 

*  motion  for  expelling  Mr.  Wilkes,  Friday,  Febr. 

*  3,   1769.,  and  the   assiduous  labour  of  the   last 
'  eight  months  to  correct  and  polish  the  only  Cice- 

*  ronian  oration  you  have  ventured  to  the  press. 
'  You  have  in  particular  helped  the  invention  of 

*  pensioner  Johnson  for  many  pages  in  a  future  Ma- 

*  gazine,  or  Volume  of  the  Parliamentary  Debates, 

*  and  saved   his  bookseller  two  or  three  guineas. 
'  The  subject,  I  must  own,  merited  all  your  care 

*  and  attention.     There  is  no  harangue  you  ever 
'  made  in  Parliament  of  so  important  a  nature,  ex- 
'  cept   in   the  single  case  of  general  warrants,  on 

*  which  you  again  enlarge  much  on  the  present  oc- 
'  casion.     The  affair  of  Mr.  Wilkes  indeed  interests 
4  every  Member  of  the  lower  House,  and  every 
'  elector  in  the  kingdom,  but  a  general  warrant  may 
'  carry  horror  and  cruelty  to  every  family  and  every 
'  individual  in  the  island ;  for  it  can  be  considered 
'  in  no   other  light  than  as  a  declaration  of  war 

*  against  the  people  at  large.     Your  harangues  on 
'  that  subject  in  February  1764.  might  not  perhaps 
'  be  so  popular,  but  they  would  be  still  more  curi- 
4  ous  and  interesting  even  than  the  present  speech 
'  — only  I  fear  they  would  take  more  years  than  the 
'  other  has  months  to  render  them  in  any  way  pala- 
'  table  to  the  public.     I  was  in  the  gallery,  sir,  du- 
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ring  the  whole  debate  on  the  3d  of  last  February, 
and  I  recollect  your  arguments,  which  were  sensi- 
ble and  cogent,  although  I  do  not  remember  all 
the  melliti  verborum  globuli  of  the  speech  published 
last  Monday.  The  warmth  of  the  colouring,  the 
glowing  touches,  and  soft  graces,  have  grown 
since  under  your  farming  hands,  or  those  more 
elegant  of  a  new  friend,  on  whom  nature  has  la- 
vished all  the  powers  of  the  sublime  and  beautiful, 
or  perhaps  they  may  be  the  first  fruits  of  the  Gren- 
villian  family-compact.*  The  present  production 
has  indeed  no  small  degree  of  literary  merit,  and 
if  I  did  not  hear  you,  I  read  you  through  with  sa- 
*  tisfaction  and  ease.' 

"  This  must  be  a  reference  to  Burke.  Did 
Burke  at  this  time  form  one  of  the  literary  junto, 
that  constantly  assembled  at  the  house  of  George 
Grenville  ?  Did  the  junto  subsist  after  the  death  of 
the  principal  in  the  November  of  the  following 
year  ? 

"  Believe  me,  dear  Sir, 

Always  yours  faithfully, 

R.  FELLOWES." 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  evidence  to  prove 
that  Burke  either  frequented  the  house  of  George 
Grenville,  or  was  one  of  his  political  friends. 
The  writer  of  this  pamphlet  may  have  founded  his 
notion  that  it  was  the  fact  on  the  bare  supposition 
that  it  might  have  been  the  fact,  because  this  was  a 
convenient  mode  of  accounting  for  the  merit  of  the 
printed  speech.  But  the  reader  must  notfail  to  ob- 
yerve  that  the  writer  of  the  pamphlet  does  not  him- 
self speak  with  any  positiveness;.he  says  that  the 
great  improvements  of  the  speech  as  printed  com- 
pared with  it  as  delivered,  were  introduced  either 
by  Mr.  Grenville  OR  by  Mr,  Burke.  It  is  also  re- 
*  The  italics  are  left  as  they  are  found  in  the  pamphlet. 
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markable  that  he  calls  Burke  "  a  new  friend,"  from 
which  we  gather  that,  previously  to  the  publication 
of  the  speech,  he  did  not  consider  Burke  as  the 
friend  of  Mr.  G.,  and  we  discern  yet  more  clearly 
that  this  notion  of  friendship  between  these  states- 
men was  a  mere  supposition  at  the  moment. 

But  let  us  examine  the  matter  still  more  closely. 

XXVII.  Mr.  Roche  p.  243.  quotes,  from  the 
writer  of  the  Preliminary  Essay  in  Woodfall's  edi- 
tion of  Junius,  certain  matter  objecting  to  the  claims 
of  Burke  on  the  ground  that  Burke's  politics  were 
those  of  Lord  Rockingham,  and  Junius's  those  of 
George  Grenville,  and  he,  after  some  comments, 
then  proceeds :  —  "  The  present,  I  believe,  is  the 
first  time,  in  which  it  has  been  gravely  maintained 
that  Junius,  (in  spite  of  his  own  declaration  to  the 
contrary,  affirming  that  he  was  of  no  party,)  was  the 
advocate  and  partizan  of  Mr.  Grenville.  That  he 
had  a  high  respect  for  his  abilities,  character,  and 
integrity,  is  clear  from  various  parts  of  his  writings  ; 
but  it  is  equally  manifest  that  Junius  was  in  direct 
hostility  to  some  of  the  measures  of  Mr.  Grenville's 
administration.  For  instance,  did  Junius  approve 
of  the  proceedings  against  Mr.  Wilkes,  which  com- 
menced while  Mr.  Grenrille  was  Minister,  and  by 
his*  advice  ?  Did  he  approve  of  the  seizure  of  his 
papers,  or  of  his  arrest  by  a  general  warrant  ?  Or 
did  Junius  approve  of  another  doctrine,  not  only 
maintained,  but  carried  into  execution  during  that 
administration,  that  the  crown,  during  a  recess,  had 
the  power  of  suspending  the  operation  of  an  act  of 
the  legislature  ?  It  would  be  needless  to  multiply 
instances  of  this  kind,  to  shew  how  much  he  differed 
in  many  things  from  Mr.  Grenville.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  we  compare  the  doctrines  of  Junius  witli 
those  of  the  Rockingham  party,  as  detailed  in  the 
writings  of  their  ablest  organ,  Air.  Burke,  we  shall 
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find  that  they  differ  positively  on  one  point  only, 
and  upon  another,  rather  in  appearance  than  in  re- 
ality. The  first  of  these  relates  to  the  duration  of 
Parliaments ;  the  other  to  the  extent  of  our  rights 
and  authority  to  legislate  for  the  British  colonies  in 
America.  But  does  it  so  clearly  follow,  because 
Burke  was  the  partizan  of  Lord  Rockingham,  and 
Junius  the  friend  of  Mr.  Grenville,  that  both  writers 
must  be  different  persons,  and  that  Mr.  Burke 
could  not  also  be  a  friend  to  Mr.  Grenville  ?  That 
Mr.  Burke,  though  they  frequently  differed  in  opi- 
nion, entertained  great  respect  for  that  gentleman, 
is  well  known.  If  we  had  no  other  reason  to  satisfy 
us  of  this,  (it  would  he  easy  to  state  many  proofs  of 
it,)  it  is  sufficiently  clear  from  his  character  of  Mr. 
Grenville,  in  his  speech  on  American  taxation, 
which  seems  to  have  escaped  our  author's  memory. 
In  the  account  given  there  of  Mr.  Grenville,  though 
he  points  to  some  of  his  defects,  it  is  evident  that 
Mr.  Burke  was  much  more  disposed  to  praise,  than 
to  blame  him,  and  that  panegyrics  accordingly,  pre- 
dominate in  the  piece.  'Here,'  (says he,)  'began 
'  to  dawn  the  first  glimmerings  of  this  new  colony- 
'  system.  It  appeared  more  distinctly  afterwards, 
'  when  it  was  devolved  upon  a  person,  to  whom,  on 
'  other  accounts,  this  country  owes  very  great  obliga- 
'  tions.  I  do  believe  that  he  had  a  very  serious  de- 
'  sire  to  benefit  the  public.  But,  with  no  small 
'  study  of  the  detail,  he  did  not  seem  to  have  his 
'  view,  at  least  equally,  carried  to  the  total  circuit 
'  of  our  affairs.  He  generally  considered  his  ob- 
'  jects  i:i  lights  that  were  rather  too  detached.'  This 
want  of  more  extensive  views  in  Mr.  Grenville  he 
attributes  to  his  being  bred  a  lawyer,  previous  to 
which  he  remarks :  — '  Sir,  if  such  a  man  fell  into 
<  errours,  it  must  be  from  defects  not  intrinsical ; 
'  they  must  be  rather  sought  in  the  particular  habits 
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4  of  his  life,  which,  though  they  do  not  alter  the 
'  ground-work  of  character,  tinge  it  with  their  own 
'  hue.'  Junius  lias  nowhere  manifested  a  more 
friendly  disposition  towards  Mr.  Grenville,  or  spo- 
ken more  highly  of  his  talents  and  integrity,  than 
Mr.  Burke  has  done  in  the  following  passage :  — 

*  No  man  can  believe  that  at  this  time  of  day  I  mean 

*  to  lean  on  the  venerable  memory  of  a  great  man, 
'  whose  loss  we  deplore  in  common.     Our  little  party- 
'  differences  have  long  ago  been  composed;  and  I 
<  have  acted  more  with  him,  and  certainly  with  more 
1  pleasure  with  him,  than  ever  I  acted  against  him.* 
'  Undoubtedly  Mr.  Grenville  was  a  first-rate  figure 
'  in  this  country.     With  a  masculine  understanding, 
'  and  a  stout  and  resolute  heart,  he  had  an  applica- 
'  tion  undissipated  and  unwearied?     He  took  pub- 
1  lie  business,  not  as  a  duty  which  he  was  to  fulfil, 
'  but  as  a  pleasure  which  he  was  to  enjoy ;  and  he 
'  seemed  to  have  no  delight  out  of  this  house  except 
'  in  such  things,  as  some  way  related  to  the  busi- 
'  ness,  which  was  to  be  done  within  it.     If  he  was 
'  ambitious,   I  will  say  this  for  him,  his  ambition 

*  was  of  a  noble  and  generous  strain.     It  was  to 
'  raise  himself,  not  by  the  low,  pimping  politics  of 
'  a  Court,  but  to  win  his  way  to  power  through  the 

*  laborious  gradations  of  public  service,  and  to  se- 

*  cure  to  himself  a  well-earned  rank  in  Parliament, 
'  by  a  thorough  knowledge  of  its  constitution,  and 

*  a  perfect  practice  in  all  its  business.'     If,  there- 
fore we  admit  that  Junius  was  ever  so  friendly  to 
Mr.  Grenville,  it  will  be  difficult  to  prove  that  he 
had  a  better  opinion  of  him  in  any  respect,  than 
Mr.  Burke  had ;  so  that,  if  we  are  to  make  an  infer- 
ence at  all,  upon  the  subject,  from  this  source,  it 

*  "  Such  are  the  words  of  the  man,  who,  it  is  contended,  could 
not  be  Junius,  because  Junius  was  a  friend  to  Mr.  Grenville." 
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will  be  in  favour  of  the  opinion  that    Junius  was 
written  by  Mr.  Burke." 

XXVIII.  The  precise  periods,  during  which 
George  Grenville  was  in  office,  it  may  be  conveni- 
ent for  the  reader  to  know,  and  they  are  stated  by 
Mr.  Taylor  p.  102.  :  —  "  Was,  then,  Sir  Philip 
Francis  known  to  Mr.  Grenville?  I  shall  not  at- 
tempt to  prove  a  negative,  but  merely  observe  that 
from  the  Memoirs  there  is  no  reason  to  infer  that  he 
was  personally  known  to  him  ;  nor  have  I  met  with 
any  circumstances,  that  in  the  least  tend  to  make 
such  knowledge  probable.  When  Sir  Philip  received 
*  his  little  place'  in  the  Secretary  of  State's  Office, 
Mr.  George  Grenville  was  not  in  power.  In  the 
year  1756.,  when  Lord  Chatham  became  Secretary 
of  State,  Mr.  Grenville  accepted  the  post  of  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy.  On  Lord  Chatham's  resignation 
in  1761.,  Mr.  Grenville  did  not  accompany  him, 
but  attached  himself  to  Lord  Bute  and  Lord  Holland; 
and  on  May  29,  1762.  he  succeeded  Lord  Bute  as 
Secretary  of  State,  which  place  he  resigned  on  Oct. 
12th  in  the  same  year,  on  account  of  an  important 
difference  in  opinion  with  Lord  Bute  respecting  an 
equivalent  for  the  Havannah.  In  consequence  of 
this  dispute,  Mr.  Grenville  retired  from  the  cabinet, 
and  became  first  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  On  Lord 
Bute's  resignation  in  April  1763.  he  was  appointed 
Prime  Minister,  having  undertaken  the  two  great 
employments  of  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  He  lost  these  in  the 
changes,  which  took  place  in  1765.  :  nor  did  ho 
afterwards  accept  of  any  post,  though  he  always 
promised  his  support,  out  of  place,  to  an  Adminis- 
tration formed  on  a  comprehensive  system." 


.  1  -.  ft 

My  dear  Sir,  A«9-  16> 

I  return  the  four  volumes  of  tracts  you  so 
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obligingly  sent  for  my  perusal.  I  am  now  more 
than  ever  perplexed  about  the  authorship  of  Junius. 
I  cannot  even  hazard  a  guess  upon  the  subject.  I 
am  indeed  perplexed  in  what  seems  an  inextricable 
labyrinth.  I  am  convinced  that  neither  Lloyd  nor 
Whately  were  the  authors  of  these  far-famed  compo- 
sitions. If  the  Letters  were  concocted  in  the  cabinet 
of  the  Grenvilles,  they  might  have  been,  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  auxiliaries;  but  two  or  three  subordi- 
nate understandings  cannot  make  one  master-mind. 
In  intellectual  operations,  numbers  do  not  constitute 
strength.  There  may  be  numerous  forces  in  the 
field ;  but  it  is  one  presiding  mind,  that  marshals  the 
host,  and  gains  the  victory.  Junius  might  have 
subalterns  to  assist ;  but  he  was  alone  and  unrivalled 
in  the  execution.*  He  is,  however,  still  like  the 
man  in  the  Iron-Mask,  a  problem  that  has  employed 
the  wits  of  more  than  half  a  century  in  the  solution. 
If  Lloyd  alone,  or  Lloyd  and  Whately  were  in  any 

*  "  I  will  trespass,  however,  with  another  circumstance  rela- 
tive to  one  of  the  members  of  our  club.  On  returning  from  thence, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Rosenhagen  overtook  me,  and  accompanied  me  as 
far  as  Dean-Street,  Soho.  He  would  force  the  subject  of  Junius's 
Letters  upon  me,  said  he  knew  I  was  intimate  with  both  the  Wood- 
falls,  and  mentioned  many  circumstances  concerning  the  Letters. 
He  did  not  appear  to  me  to  possess  superior  talents  himself,  but 
he  was  a  busy,  meddling  man,  what  the  French  term  vn  intrigant ; 
and  1  have  no  doubt  he  was  a  negociator.  The  particulars  did 
not  occur  to  me  till  reminded  by  a  paragraph,  afterwards,  in  one 
of  Lord  Chesterfield's  Letters,  in  which  his  Lordship  says  :  '  Mr. 
Rosenhagen  has  been  again  with  me  this  morning ;  but  I  will  dip 
my  pen  no  more  in  gall.'  Rosenhagen  was  a  Fellow  of  St.  John's 
College,  and  afterwards  resided  at  Paris,  at  a  great  expence,  but 
very  few  knew  how,  or  from  whence  those  funds  were  supplied . 
Several  passages  in  Junius's  Letters  have  been  compared  with 
some  in  Bolingbroke's  Works,  particularly  in  his  Patriot  Kiny; 
but  many  living  authors  might  have  been  likewise  readily  resorted 
to.  It  was  then  asserted  that,  as  the  style  of  these  celebrated 
Letters  was  uniform,  one  person  only  could  be  concerned  in  writing 
them.  To  which  a  wit  at  that  time  replied, '  Not  one,  but  Legion, 
for  there  are  many.'  Many,  I  am  sure,  largely  contributed  to 
load  the  gun,  though  one  only  might  draw  the  trigger."  Literary 
.mil  Miscellaneous  Memoirs  by  J.  Cradock,  Esq.  Lond.  1821.  p.  35. 
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degree  accessories  to  the  work,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  they  both  died  too  early  to  make  it  pru- 
dent or  safe  for  them  to  disclose  what  they  knew. 
If  the  Grenvilles  were  in  the  secret,  they  had  very 
momentous  reasons  to  prevent  them  from  divulging 
it  during  the  last  reign.  Even  at  present  they  may 
feel  a  repugnance  in  having  it  known,  that  they  in 
the  person  of  their  ancestor,  if  I  may  so  speak,  were 
accomplices  in  laying  bare  to  the  vulgar  scorn  the 
hypocritical  interior  of  sceptered  Majesty,  and  in 
teaching  the  multitude  to  think  and  to  speak  con- 
temptuously of  Kings. 

1  am,  dear  Sir, 

very  truly  yours, 

R.  FELLOWES." 

XXX.  "  In  the  opinion  of  the  Reminiscent,5*  says 
Mr.  Butler,  2,  122.  "  the  claims  of  Burke,  Lord 
George  Sackville,  Dyer,  and  Glover,  may  now  be  put 
beside  the  question ;  and  the  only  subjects  to  be  dis- 
cussed are,  1.  Who  now  has  the  custody  of  Junius's 
original  Letters  ?  2.  What  was  the  connection  of  Sir 
Philip  Francis  with  Junius  ?  3.  Who  was  the  Swin- 
ney  mentioned  in  one  of  Junius's  Letters  to  Wood- 
fall  ?  4.  Has  Lloyd  any  and  what  claim  to  the  Let- 
ters ?  The  Reminiscent  has  heard  that  Swinney  was 
afterwards  a  bookseller  at  Birmingham." 

"  All  we  know  with  certainty  of  Junius,"  says 
Mr.  Butler,  1,  102.  "  is  to  be  collected  from  one  of 
his  private  Letters  to  Woodfall,  1,  174. :  —  <  That 

*  Swinney  is  a  wretched,  dangerous  fool ;  he  had  the 
4  impudence  to  go  to  Lord  George  Sackville,  whom 

*  he  had  never  before  spoken  to,  and  to  ask  him 
'  whether  or  no  he  was  the  author  of  Junius.'   These 
few  words  disclose   several  facts;  1.  that  Junius 
knew  Swinney;  2.   knew  his  character;  3.  knew 
that  Swinney  had  called  on  Lord  George  Sackville  ; 
4.  knew  that  Swinney  had  never  called  on  him  be- 
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fore ;  5.  and  knew  of  the  interview  very  soon  after 
it  took  place.  From  this  it  may  be  argued  that 
Junius  was  intimate  with  Lord  George  Saekville : 
it  has  even  been  inferred  that  he  was  Lord  George 
himself."  The  first  fact  is  assumed,  rather  than 
proved,  from  the  words  of  Junius ;  for  Junius  might 
not  know  Swinney,  and  might  have  received  early 
information  of  the  circumstance,  accidentally  com- 
municated, or  intentionally  conveyed  by  some  friend 
of  Swinney,  to  whom  Swinney  had  related  it.  The 
particular  individual  alluded  to  by  Junius,  I  suspect 
to  have  been  the  author  mentioned  in  Dr.  Watt's 
Bibliotheca  Britannica :  — 

«  Swinney  Sidney,  D.D.  F.R.  and  A.SS.  The 
Battle  of  Minden,  a  Poem,  in  three  Books,  Lond. 
4to.  10*.  A  Sermon,  Lond.  1767.  4to.  \s." 

At  any  rate  the  author  of  a  Poem  on  the  Battle 
of  Minden  has  more  apparent  connection  with  Lord 
George  Saekville,  than  a  bookseller ;  there  must 
have  been  to  an  author  a  greater  facility  of  access 
than  to  a  bookseller. 

XXXI.  During  my  long  residence  at  Hatton 
I  often  conversed  with  Dr.  Parr  about  Junius ;  but 
the  conversation  was  very  desultory,  frequently  in- 
terrupted, and  seldom  brought  sufficiently  to  a 
point.  He  invariably  held  forth  Charles  Lloyd  as 
the  author  of  the  Letters  —  in  this  opinion  he  was 
guided  more  by  private  circumstances,  than  by  pub- 
lic reasons  —  he  appeared  not  to  have  taken  any 
large  view  of  the  question,  or  to  have  examined 
with  any  great  attention  what  was  either  written 
or  said  about  the  matter  —  he  had  not  continually 
revolved  his  own  reasons  in  his  capacious  mind,  as 
was  usual  with  him  in  respect  to  controverted  points, 
and  yet  he  had  a  variety  of  little  facts  and  circum- 
stances, which  he  was  at  all  times  ready  to  produce, 
and  by  which  he  had  satisfied  his  own  mind,  and 
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thus  peremptorily  precluded  the  exercise  of  that 
great  understanding  and  those  powers  of  discrimi- 
nation, which  he  so  triumphantly  employed  on  many 
other  occasions  —  he  had  read  Mr.  Taylor's  book, 
Mr.  Brougham's  critique  on  it,  and  the  observations 
in  Mr.  Butler's  Reminiscences  ;  but  I  doubt  whether 
he  had  seen  any  of  the  numerous  pamphlets  on  the 
question.  He  had  not  met  with  any  of  Lloyd's 
compositions,  and  therefore  he  drew  no  arguments 
favourable  to  his  hypothesis  from  a  comparison  of 
style.  If  he  had  read  any  of  his  compositions,  he 
would  have  found  good  reason  to  change  his  opi- 
nion, and  he  could  not  have  viewed  them  in  a  light 
different  from  that,  in  which  the  eloquent  author  of 
the  five  Letters,  just  submitted  to  the  public  eye, 
has  viewed  them.  Nevertheless,  the  opinions  of 
such  a  man  as  Dr.  Parr  are  entitled  to  respect,  and 
repay  the  attention,  which  we  bestow  on  them,  by 
either  unfolding  the  whole  truth,  or  exhibiting  a 
portion  of  truth,  or  pointing  the  way  to  truth. 

2.  He  remarked  that  Junius  speaks  very  guard- 
edly of  George  Grenville,  because  he  wished  to  dis- 
guise the  fact  that  his  sources  of  information  were, 
1.  Lord  Chatham,  (whom  he  mentions  as  seldom, 
and  with  the  same  caution,)  2.  Lord  Temple,  3. 
George  Grenville  himself.  He  directed  my  atten- 
tion to  a  Letter  about  Junius  in  the  Morning  Chro- 
nicle, Dec.  26,  1812.  where  the  following  words  oc- 
cur:— "  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  both 
Junius  and  Lord  Chatham  should  have  expressed 
the  same  unpopular  opinion  respecting  the  legality 
of  press- warrants ;  —  a  deviation  from  their  general 
system  almost  unaccountable  in  two  men  professing 
so  strong  an  attachment  to  the  liberty  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  who  so  commonly  appealed  to  popular 
feelings."  Now  this  measure,  he  observed,  was 
discussed  during  George  Grenville's  administration. 
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The  remark  that  Junius  mentions  Lord  Chatham 
as  seldom  and  with  as  much  caution  as  he  does 
George  Grenville,  is  contrary  to  the  fact —  he  has 
nowhere  attacked  Mr.  Grenville,  but  for  a  long 
time  he  dealt  out  unmeasured  abuse  on  Lord  Chat- 
ham and  then  became  his  apparent  panegyrist;  but  1 
have  clearly  shewn  that  his  aversion  from  and  his  at- 
tachment to  that  great  man,  was  entirely  political, 
and  that  Mr.  Taylor  has  also  unintentionally  misre- 
presented the  truth  on  this  subject. 

3.  Dr.    Parr  was   personally  acquainted   with 
Charles  Lloyd.    He  described  him  to  be  a  most  un- 
happy, fretful  man,  accustomed  to  look  on  the  dark 
side  of  every  thing.     This  account  was  probably 
correct,  but  does  not  agree  with  the  testimony  of 
Mr.  Moysey,  though  the  latter  speaks  only  of  Lloyd 
as  a  youth,  when  his  disposition  might  have  been 
very  different. 

4.  Philip  Lloyd,  the  brother  of  Charles  Lloyd, 
was  Dean  of  Norwich.     Dr.  Parr  highly  respected 
him,  but  did  not  love  him.     At  the  Dean's  house  he 
once  met  Charles  Lloyd,  the  Bishop  of  Norwich,  and 
many  others.     He  resolved  not  to  lose  the  opportu- 
nity of  putting  his  suspicions  to  the  test.     He  gave 
a  well-guarded  hint  of  them,  in  a  way  quite  unintel- 
ligible to  the  rest  of  the  company.     [See  p.  267.] 
The  first  emotion  in  the  mind  of  Charles  Lloyd  was, 
according  to  Dr.  Parr,  delight   at  being  thought 
equal  to  the  composition  of  the  Letters  ;  the  delight 
beamed  through  his  eyes ;  it  was  a  sudden  and  mo- 
mentary flash,  and  was  succeeded  by  an  emotion  of 
alarm,  very  visible  in  his  countenance.  The  Doctor, 
however,  with  great  dexterity  calmed  the  perturba- 
tion by  intimating  that  he  would  not  disclose  the 
great  secret.     This  argument,   brought  forward  by 
a  man  of  so  much  discernment  and  judgment,  and 
so  well  acquainted  with  human  nature,  I  must  admit 
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to  be  an  argument  entitled  to  the  greatest  weight. 
I  cannot  but  admit  that  it  does  very  unsuspiciously 
prove  the  connection  of  Lloyd  with  the  authorship 
of  Junius,  as  lion's  provider,  or  as  amanuensis,  but 
it  proves  nothing  more;  because,  if  Lloyd  had 
stood  in  either  relation  to  Junius,  he  would  very 
naturally  have  felt  the  alarm,  which  was  described 
by  Dr.  Parr,  and  that  alarm  would  be  great  or  little 
proportionately  to  the  constitution  of  Lloyd's  mind. 

5.  Dr.  Parr  considered  George  III.,  who  believed 
the  fact  of  Lloyd's  authorship,  to  have  prevented 
the  Dean's  elevation  to  the  Episcopal  bench. 

6.  Dr.  Parr  did  not  profess  to  have  made  the  sup- 
posed discovery  himself;  Dr.  Farmer,  the  Master 
of  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  and  the  author 
of  the  celebrated  Essay  on  the  Learning  of  Shak- 
speare,  first  named  Lloyd  to  Dr.  Parr.     Farmer  is  a 
witness  of  the  very  highest  order  in  any  question  of 
literary  curiosity,  from  his  sagacity,  discernment, 
judgment,  accuracy,  diligence,  zeal,  and  research. 
Now  Farmer  had  traced  the  hand-writing  to  Lloyd. 
And  it  is   a  most  remarkable  circumstance  that, 
while  Farmer,  the  antiquarian,  had  by  one  process 
traced  the  hand-writing  to  Lloyd,  the  philosophical 
Dr.  Nathaniel  Forster,  of  Colchester,  had  by  a  very 
different  course,  and  without  any  previous  commu- 
nication with  Dr.  Farmer,  arrived  at  the  very  same 
fact;  and  this  witness  is  also  one  pre-eminently  en- 
titled as  we  have  seen,  to  credit,  not  only  from  the 
qualities  of  his  mind,  but  from  the  singular  opportu- 
nities, which  his  official  situation,  already  described, 
gave  to  him  for  pushing  his  inquiries  into  the  au- 
thorship of  the  Letters-     When  we  consider,  too, 
that  the  Irish  gentleman,  Mr.  Peter  Walsh,  had  by 
a  third  process  arrived  at  the  same  fact,  and  was 
himself  a  witness  fully  entitled  to  credit,  and  that 
Dr.  Parr  had  subjected  his  suspicions  to  a  fair  test, 
we  are  justified  in  regarding  the  fact  as  indisputable 
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that  Lloyd  M-as  connected,  and  deeply  connected 
with  the  authorship  or  rather  publication  of  the  Let- 
ters —  he  was  a  party  in  some  way  or  other  —  most 
probably  the  principal,  perhaps  not  the  sole,  amanu- 
ensis, but  certainly  a  collector  of  intelligence,  or  a 
furnisher  of  materials.  The  evidence  for  this  sup- 
position, in  my  opinion,  far  exceeds,  in  importance 
and  certainty,  the  evidence  brought  forward  by  Mr. 
Taylor  on  the  behalf  of  Sir  Philip  Francis. 

7.  Dr.  Parr  said  that  such  had  been  his  opinion 
for  a  long  series  of  years — at  this  moment  I  cannot 
ascertain  the  period  of  Dean  Lloyd's  decease.  Every 
thing,  which  Dr.  Parr  had  seen  on  the  subject  from 
that  time,  had  only  tended  to  convince  him  the  more 
that  his  opinion  was  correct. 

8.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Goddard,  the  present  Archdea- 
con of  Lincoln,  was  stated  by  Dr.  Parr  to  be  a  na- 
tural son  of  Charles  Lloyd,  and  was  the  pupil  of  Dr. 
Parr.     This  circumstance,  of  course,  furnished  Dr. 
Parr  with  some  means  of  strengthening  his  suspi- 
cions about  the  father's  authorship  of  the  Letters, 
because  it  brought  him,  more  or  less,  into  contact 
with  the  father.     Dr.  Parr  stated  that  Dr.  Goddard 
was  offered  the  situation  first  held  by  Mr.  Canning, 
which  ill-health  obliged  him  to  decline  —  on  that 
account  he  travelled  over  the  greater  part  of  the 
Continent  —  and  was  at  the  time,  when  I  was  con- 
versing Math  Dr.  Parr,  (in  Dec.  1813.)  in  holy  or- 
ders, and  said  to  be  engaged  in  a  discussion  with 
his  Rector  about  the  glebe.     Dr.  Parr  had  recently 
said  to  him  in  a  Letter,  which  was,  I  believe,  dicta- 
ted to  me  :  —  "  How  do  you  feel  at  all  these  enqui- 
ries after  Junius,  in  consequence  of  Woodfall's  new 
edition  ?"     In  Dr.  Goddard's  reply  no  notice  was 
taken  of  the  interrogatory,  and  Dr.  Parr  thought 
this  a  very  suspicious  circumstance.     Dr.  Parr  was 
accustomed  playfully  to  call  Dr.  Goddard  Juniades, 
i,  e.  '  the  son  of  Junius.' 
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9.  Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  Biblio- 
thecaParriana  for  a  mention  of  Lloyd's  name  in  con- 
nection with  Junius,  and  I  will  conclude  with  adding 
one  or  two  more  references,  which  occur  there :  — 

"  Bampton-Lectures,  by  Dr.  Charles  Goddard, 
1824. 8vo.  Formerly  my  pupil  at  Norwich.  S.  PARR.' 
P.  19.  "Goddard's  (Charles)  Account  of  the  Prin- 
ciples, Origin,  Proceedings,  and  Results  of  an  In- 
stitution for  Teaching  Adults  to  read,  1816.  8vo." 
P.  51.  "  National  Schools,  a  Sermon,  by  Archdeacon 
C.  Goddard,  1817. 1  lament  his  dogmatism.  S.  PARR." 
P.  597.  The  name  Juniades  is  somewhere  in  the 
Bibliotheca  Parriana  applied  to  Dr.  Goddard ;  but 
I  am  unable  to  give  the  exact  reference.  "  Memoirs 
of  a  Celebrated  Literary  and  Political  Character, 
(Mr.  Glover,  Author  otLeonidas,}  1813.  8vo.  This 
book  abounds  with  interesting  anecdotes.  The  editor 
supposes  the  author  to  have  been  the  same  with  JUNIUS, 
but  in  this  I  believe  he  was  mistaken.  S.  PARR." 
P.  406. 

XXXII.  The  following  is  the  commencement 
of  a  Letter  to  G.  G.  (George  Grenville,)  Lond. 
1767.  8vo.  printed  for  J.  Williams :  — 

"  Sir, 

You  will  be  surprised  perhaps  at  the  receipt  of 
a  Letter,  after  so  long  an  alienation  of  connections. 
You  must  place  it  to  the  idleness  of  the  country,  and 
to  the  wantonness  of  holiday  time,  as  I  certainly 
have  given  up  the  rights  of  old  acquaintance,  and 
am  not  interested  to  question  you  for  your  late  pub- 
lications. Indeed  every  man  is  now  at  liberty  to 
print  what  he  thinks  proper.  You  may  come  forth, 
(if  you  like  it,)  in  a  tye  and  in  quarto,  while  your 
secretaries  appear  with  bags  and  in  octavo.  And 
you  may  put  what  price  you  please  upon  your  seve- 
ral exhibitions ;  three  and  sixpence,  three  shillings, 
two  shillings,  or  even  one  shilling.  No  body  is 
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obliged  to  pay,  tliat  does  not  choose  it.  The  whole 
is  very  fair. 

"  If  you  find  any  entertainment  in  note-taking, 
commenting,  and  writing  for  the  public,  when  you 
cannot  talk  to  them,  I  do  not  begrudge  your  em- 
ployment, and  I  see  no  harm  in  it.  For,  although  one 
be  frequently  obliged  to  bear  with  a  speech  of  three 
hours,  on  a  thimble-ful  of  matter,  yet  nobody  is 
under  the  necessity  of  undergoing  the  perusal  of  the 
same  thing  in  print. 

"  It  has  been,  however,  my  misfortune  to  be  at  the 
villa  of  a  friend,  during  this  short  recess,  where 
nothing  but  newspapers,  pamphlets,  or  cards  can  be 
had  for  the  amusement  of  a  bad  day  and  long  even- 
ings. By  which  means  I  have  read  three  or  four 
late  pamphlets,  that  I  should  otherwise  never  have 
looked  into,  and  now,  (as  I  understand  they  all  came 
from  you  or  your  penmen,)  I  shall  by  way  of  revenge, 
(to  use  a  card-playing  expression,)  as  well  as  to  fill  up 
the  remainder  of  my  time,  send  you  some  animadver- 
sions in  a  loose,  epistolary  way,  with  little  method, 
and  with  all  the  freedom  of  political  colloquy.  My 
style,  perhaps,  you  will  not  relish ;  but  I  do  not 
think  you  ought  to  wonder  at  it,  for  few  men  can 
endure  repeated  perseverence  in  exploded  errors 
and  much  dull  abuse,  without  rising  up  indignant 
at  last,  and  being  petulant  in  return.  And  yet  I 
thought  I  had  reined  myself  in  as  strongly  as  I 
could,  knowing  how  provokingly  long,  and  unsatis- 
factory you  would  be,  that  is,  how  very  like  the  late 
unfortunate  harvest,  plentiful  in  straw,  but  light  in 
the  ear.  Nay,  I  knew  you  well  enough  to  guess 
where  the  envy  and  fretfulness  of  your  temper 
would  lead  you.  Nevertheless,  I  could  not  have 
conceived  you  would  have  touched  some  of  the  mat- 
ters you  have.  Surely  the  appetite  of  the  public 
or  your  own  interest,  could  never  be  sufficiently 
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considered  at  the  time,  with  the  assistances  you  are 
said  to  command ;  some  better  topics  might  have 
been  found  out.  Your  sinecure  Newfoundland  se- 
cretary might  bring  the  political  tittle-tattle  or 
gleanings  of  coffee-houses  to  your  ear,  whilst  your 
treasury-secretary  was  hunting  out  apposite  pas- 
sages in  history,  or  classical  ornaments  in  ancient  au- 
thors. At  night,  the  occurrences  of  both  might  be 
submitted  to  your  revision,  and  thence  you  might 
afterwards  indite  somewhat  that  was  palatable  and 
fit  for  your  private  secretary  to  fair-copy  for  the 
town. 

"  But  here  I  should  inform  you,  that  many  peo- 
ple shrewdly  suspect  the  brain  of  one  of  your  help- 
mates, (the  German  Consider 'er,)  to  be  somewhat  af- 
fected, and  therefore  you  should  examine  a  little 
into  the  matter,  before  you  rely  very  much  upon  his 
pen.  Perhaps  Ije  is  only  overloaded  with  vanity,  (as 
might  very  well  happen  to  a  Black  well-hall  factor,) 
from  accidental  repute  as  a  writer.  But  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  the  little  busy  animal  is  of  late  years  be- 
come wonderfully  pert  and  impertinent.  Now, 
(what  is  very  odd,)  between  you  and  me,  many  peo- 
ple conjecture,  with  respect  to  his  memorable  pro- 
duction, that  he  was  no  more  the  genuine  father, 
than  old  Colley  Gibber  is  said  to  have  been  of  the 
Easy  Husband,  and  for  the  same  reason ;  namely, 
the  utter  unlikeness  of  all  the  rest  of  his  known 
and  avowed  progeny.  In  truth,  I  have  heard  that 
in  his  political  trade  he  set  out  as  a  dependent  on 
the  retainers  to  a  famous  old  lawyer,  who,  (you  may 
remember, )  was  long  the  head-piece  of  a  rotten  jun- 
to, that  constantly  endeavoured  in  private  to  depre- 
ciate the  eminent  services  of  the  great  minister  they 
were  publicly  acting  with,  and  therefore  clandes- 
tinely retailed  to  proper  emissaries  whatever  might 
contribute  to  so  honest,  laudable,  and  national  a 
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purpose.  Your  run-about  scribe  was  much  at  their 
heels,  and  although  he  now  figures  with  a  sword 
and  bag,  was  then  but  the  humblest  of  politicians, 
and  dressed  in  the  plainest  of  habits,  as  became  a 
poor  simple  layman,  who  had  but  just  quitted  the 
pulpit  and  tub.  His  pen  being  vacant,  and  itching 
for  employ,  he  put  together  as  it  was  guessed  he 
would,  whatever  was  purposely  dropped  at  proper 
times,  and  with  convenient  discretion  by  these  re- 
tainers to  the  old  lawyer  and  junto.  This  he  did, 
(to  give  him  his  due,)  very  well  upon  the  whole, 
with  here  and  there  une  maudite  phrase  pourtant  et 
des  redites  ennuyeuses.  But  it  so  happened,  that 
a  change  in  the  ministry  fell  out,  before  the  impres- 
sion of  his  well  intended  piece  could  be  finished ;  so 
that  when  it  came  out,  it  served  quite  another  set 
of  men,  that  in  its  embryo  were  not  in  view,  who 
instantly  sought  out  the  editor,  and,  with  transport 
caressed  and  rewarded  him.  The  good  luck  of  this 
scribbling  ear-wig  was  really  uncommon;  for,  (if  I 
mistake  not,)  the  crafty  original  designer  and  fo- 
mentor  of  the  factious  work  would  never  have  avow- 
ed the  knowing  aught  of  the  matter,  and  have  only 
fed  the  officious  writer  with  kind  gracious  looks  now 
and  then,  «nd  some  casual  passing  civilities  as  he 
fell  in  his  way.  However,  the  visible  favours  and 
open  protection  of  the  new  ministers,  M7ith  an  ad- 
mission to  their  persons  and  tables,  being  too  strong 
for  the  head  of  your  friend,  quite  overpowered  his 
small  senses,  and,  (what  is  most  strange  to  relate,) 
converted  at  once  a  speaking  obscure  conventicler 
into  a  fine  gentleman  and  tory,  in  which  sphere  he 
has  flourished  ever  since,  noisy,  petulant  and  pub- 
lic, and  officiously  exhibiting  in  the  lobbies  of 
either  house,  at  court,  in  coffee-houses  and  all  other 
places  of  common  resort,  the  strongest  living  exam- 
ple to  be  met  with  of  the  great  importance  of  a  man 
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to  himself.  Therefore,  before  you  entrust  him  again 
implicitly  with  state-papers,  have  a  consultation  up- 
on the  state  of  his  brain.  You  may  hold  it  upon 
the  next  30th  of  January,  as  that  is  a  day,  I  am  told, 
concerning  which  he  has  some  particular  conceit." 
The  "  private  secretary"  here  alluded  to  is  Charles 
Lloyd.* 

XXXIII.  Bull-head-Passage,  Wood-street, 

Cheapside,  Dec.  6,  1827. 
"  My  dear  Sir, 

"  Touching  the  family  of  the  Lloyds,  I  find 
there  were  three  brothers ;  all  clever  men.     Bobby 

*  In  p.  90.  there  is  an  allusion  to  Burke,  which  it  may  be  right 
to  set  before  the  reader  :  — 

"  It  is  the  common  notion  that  our  extraordinary  minister, 
whilst  in  office,  has  been  always  inaccessible  to  mere  visitors,  of 
whatever  quality,  and  could  never  be  talked  with  about  places,  nor 
seen  on  any  private  affairs ;  but  that  he  was  open  at  all  times  to 
any  body  of  any  condition,  who  had  public  business  to  transactor 
to  speak  about,  and  that  he  was  upon  these  occasions  the  easiest 
and  most  agreeable  man  in  the  world  to  confer  with.  Now  I  can- 
not, for  my  own  part,  blame  a  real  statesman  for  such  reserve,  or 
if  you  will,  distance,  with  respect  to  the  mere  men  of  fashion  and 
birth,  who  neither  think  nor  care  about  the  state,  nor  have  any 
thing  but  their  own  particular  points  to  solicit.  This  being  the 
case,  1  was  surprised  the  other  day  to  hear  a  very  ingenious  gen- 
tleman of  a  neighbouring  island  talk  of  the  minister  as  utterly  in- 
approachable, excepting  by  chosen  spirits,  and  that  these  could 
only  approach  him  with  their  supplications,  covering  their  faces, 
like  the  angels  of  Milton,  who  hide  themselves  with  their  wings 
before  the  deity.  I  enquired  therefore  seriously  into  the  fact,  and 
learned  there  was  no  foundation  for  it ;  and  that  probably  it  was 
no  more  more  than  A  SUBLIME  IDEA  OF  A  BEAUTIFUL  IMAGINA- 
TION. But  I  am  rather,  I  confess,  apt  to  suspect  myself  that  it 
may  really  have  been  the  singular  effect  of  that  particular  awe  and 
reverence,  which  a  bashful  man  always  feels  within  himself,  when 
he  appears  before  the  great,  and  may  in  this  instance  perhaps  be 
only  the  genuine  offspring  of  that  native  shamefacedness  so  very 
remarkable  in  this  diffident  young  politician,  heightened  withal  by 
the  natural  and  innate  modesty  of  the  country,  from  whence  he 
comes.  However,  the  sources  of  human  error  are  so  various, 
that  I  don't  care  to  be  positive  in  matters  of  this  difficulty,  and 
therefore  1  merely  submit  my  opinion  to  your  greater  experience." 
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Lloyd,  the  intimate  friend  of  Churchill,  the  poet,  — 
a  loose,  careless  character,  who  imbibed  his  friend's 
dissipated  habits,  and  died  in  indigence,"  [Dec.  15, 
1764.]  "  Philip  was  more  fortunate,  and  became  an 
ornament  to  the  Church.  In  Nichols's  Literary 
Anecdotes  8,  465.  I  find  the  following  account  of 
him :  — '  The  Rev.  P.  Lloyd  of  Christ- Church, 
«  Oxford,  M.  A.  1752.  B.  and  D.D.  1763.,  succeed- 
'  ed  Dr.  Townshend  as  Dean  of  Norwich  1765. 
'  Vicar  of  Puddleston,  County  of  Dorset,  succeeded 
'  Mr.  Lindsay  in  1765.,  presented  by  Francis,  Earl 
'  of  Huntingdon.  He  was  formerly  Prebendary  of 
'  Westminster,  which  he  resigned  on  obtaining  the 

*  Deanery  of  Norwich.     He  died  at  the  Deanery- 
«  house  May  31,  1790."  He  says,  9,  707. :  — '  The 
'  late  Dean  Lloyd  filled  his  situation  in  the  church 

*  with  great  dignity  and  attention  to  its  interests. 
'  He  was  a  man  of  very  polite  manners,  extraordi- 
'  nary  composure  of  mind  and  resignation   to  the 
'  divine  will.     In  his  last  moments  he  sent  for  one 
'  of  the  members  of  the  Chapter,  and  said :  Sir,  on 

*  Wednesday  next  there  will  be  a  Chapter  held,  when 
'  /  wish  such  and  such  things  done.     It  is  not  likely 
'  that  I  shall  be  there,  as  by  that  time  I  expect 
(  to  be  numbered  with  the  dead.     Which  afterwards 

*  proved  to  be  the  case.     In  his  last  agonies  he  re- 
'  quested  Mrs.  Lloyd  and  his  niece  to  quit  the  room, 
'  that  they  might  not  be  distressed  by  his  convul- 
'  sions.' 

"  Mrs.  Lloyd  was  niece  to  the  famous  and  noted 
Philip  Thicknesse,  as  he  styled  himself  in  his  pam- 
phlets, the  unfortunate  father  of  Lord  Audley. 

"  Of  Charles  Lloyd  it  is  very  difficult  to  gain  much 
information.  I  have  seen  Mr.  Burton"  [of  Brook- 
Street,  Grosvenor-Square,]  "  though,  poor  man,  he 
was  unable  to  see  me.  He  was,  (on  the  receipt  of 
your  introductoryArofe,)  extremely  polite,  and  wish- 
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ed  it  were  in  his  power  to  render  me  more  informa- 
tion. He  says  that  he  was  totally  unacquainted  with 
him  —  never  saw  him  but  once — recollects  his  being 
private  Secretary  to  George  Grenville  —  always 
heard  him  spoken  of  as  a  clever  man  —  that  the  nick- 
name of  Dolly  was  given  to  him,  when  at  Westmin- 
ster-School, on  account  of  his  quiet  habits  —  that  he 
afterwards  associated  much  with  men  of  letters,  par- 
ticularly with  Colman,  the  farcical  writer,  in  whose 
family  he  thinks  some  of  his  correspondence  may 
be  found  —  that  he  never  heard  of  or  saw  any  pam- 
phlet or  composition  from  his  pen.  This  is  all  the 
information  I  can  obtain  for  you.  If  a  few  of  his 
private  Letters  could  be  found,  they  would  tend 
greatly  to  throw  light  on  his  talents.  Are  any  of 
the  Colmans  in  existence  ? 

"  In  haste  believe  me  yours  very  truly, 

G.  COVENTRY." 

«  To  E.  H.  Barker,  Esq." 

My  intelligent  and  kind  friend,  L.  Baugh  Allen, 
Esq.,  "  apprehends  there  is  some  mistake  as  to 
Charles  Lloyd.  He  never  heard  that  he  was  a  bro- 
ther of  Robert,  and  thinks  he  should  have  done  so, 
if  he  was,  because  Robert  was  the  son  of  old  Lloyd, 
who  for  so  many  years  was  under- Master  of  West- 
minster, and  whose  memory  is  even  now  warmly 
cherished  by  a  great  number  of  men,  who  had  been 
under  him." 

Extract  from  a  Letter  dated  Six  Clerks'  Office, 
London,  Dec.  13,  1827. 

In  Chalmers's  Biographical  Dictionary  there  is  a 
notice  of  Robert  Lloyd,  who  was  educated  at  Tri- 
nity-College, Cambridge,  the  friend  of  Churckill, 
Colman,  and  Wilkes,  p.  343 — 7.  The  last-mention- 
ed personage  thus  characterised  him :  —  "  Mild  and 
affable  in  private  life,  of  gentle  manners,  and  very 
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engaging  in  conversation.  He  was  an  excellent 
scholar,  and  an  easy,  natural  poet.  His  peculiar 
excellence  was  the  dressing  up  an  old  thought  in  a 
new,  neat,  and  trim  manner.  He  was  contented  to 
scamper  round  the  foot  of  Parnassus  on  his  little 
Welsh  pony,  which  seems  never  to  have  tired. 
He  left  the  fury  of  the  winged  steed  and  the  daring 
heights  of  the  sacred  mountain  to  the  sublime  ge- 
nius of  his  friend,  Churchill."  Mr.  Chalmers  re- 
fers, for  notices  of  Robert  Lloyd,  to  Johnson  and 
Chalmers's  English  Poets,  1810.  Bishop  Newton's 
Life  p.  16.  17.  etc.  The  article  in  the  Biogr.  Diet. 
thus  speaks  of  Robert's  father:  —  "Lloyd  (Ro- 
bert,) a  modern  poet,  was  born  in  Westminster  in 
1733.  His  father,  Dr.  Pierson  Lloyd,  was  second 
Master  of  Westminster-School,  afterwards  Chan- 
cellor of  York,  and  Portionist  of  Waddesdon  in 
Bucks.  His  learning,  judgment,  and  moderation 
endeared  him  to  all,  who  partook  of  his  instructions, 
during  a  course  of  almost  50  years,  spent  in  the 
service  of  the  public  at  WTestminster-School.  He 
had  a  pension  from  his  Majesty  of  £500,  conferred 
upon  him  in  his  old-age,  which  was  ordered  to  be 
paid  without  deduction,  and  which  he  enjoyed  un- 
til his  death  Jan.  5.  1781."  As  Charles  Lloyd  was 
educated  at  Westminster,  and  was,  (according  to 
the  testimony  of  Mr.  Burton,  the  oldest  West- 
minster-man now  living,)  intimate  with  Colman, 
the  intimate  friend  of  Robert  Lloyd,  to  me  it  seems , 
highly  probable  that  Robert  and  Charles  were  bro- 
thers, as  Mr.  Coventry  mentions  them  to  have  been. 
If  a  man  were  disposed  to  be  fanciful^  he  might 
contend  that,  if  they  were  brothers,  it  furnishes  a 
reason  why  Wilkes,  who  was  the  friend  of  Robert 
Lloyd,  was  honoured  with  the  correspondence  of 
Junius,  on  the  supposition  that  Charles  Lloyd  was 
either  Junius  or  closely  connected  with  Junius, 
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On  the  whole,  I  think  that  the  reader  may  be 
disposed  to  agree  with  me  that  there  is  in  the  known 
compositions  of  Charles  Lloyd  abundant  and  satis- 
factory evidence  to  prove  that  he  was  not  the  author 
of  Junius's  Letters,  but  that  we  may,  with  the 
greatest  probability,  believe  from  the  united  testi- 
mony of  four  witnesses  of  the  very  highest  order  in 
respect  to  probity,  diligence,  accuracy,  research, 
and  intellect,  1.  the  Rev.  Dr.  Richard  Farmer, 
2.  the  Rev.  Dr.  Nathaniel  Forster,  3.  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Samuel  Parr,  and  4.  the  late  Peter  Walsh,  Esq.  of 
Belline,  (who  each  pursuing  a  different  course 
had  arrived  at  the  same  point,  viz.  that  Charles 
Lloyd  was  the  writer,)  we  may,  I  say,  reason- 
ably conclude  that  Charles  Lloyd  was  concerned  in 
the  nuthorship  of  the  Letters  either  as  the  amanu- 
ensis, or  as  a  collector  of  intelligence,  or  as  "  the 
conveyancer"  of  the  Letters  themselves.  In  which 
of  these  capacities  he  acted,  and  whether  he  did  not 
act  in  all  of  them,  time,  the  revealer  of  secrets,  may 
yet  disclose  to  us.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  principal  part  of  the  evidence,  on  which  these 
gentlemen  relied  for  establishing  the  fact  of  Lloyd's 
authorship,  if  the  whole  of  that  evidence  were  be- 
fore us,  would  be  perfectly  compatible  with  the  idea 
of  his  having  been  an  auxiliary  scribe  or  a  subordi- 
nate agent. 

XXXIV.  "  The  information  I  sent  you  about 
the  Lloyds,  was  obtained  from  Mr.  Burton ;  that  is, 
as  far  as  their  relationship  is  concerned.  He  may 
be  wrong ;  but  I  will  endeavour  to  ascertain  this 
fact  in  another  channel.  I  referred  to  the  Gentle- 
man's Magazine  for  1781.,  where  I  find  the  death 
of  Dr.  Pierson  Lloyd;  but  no  account  of  his  family. 
If  Charles  and  Philip  Lloyd  were  not  his  sons, 
whose  sons  were  they  ?  Dr.  Lloyd  had  an  annuity 
from  the  King  of  £500  per  ann.,  so  that  he  was 
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quite  respectable  enough.  This  annuity  might 
have  been  obtained  through  the  Grenvilles. 

"  There  is  no  further  account  of  Dean  Lloyd  in 
Nichols's  Literary  Anecdotes  excepting  his  Latin 
epitaph  at  Norwich,  which  I  apprehend  you  are  not 
in  want  of. 

"  I  think  I  formerly  mentioned  I  could  gain  no 
information  whatever  about  Charles  Lloyd's  writ- 
ings —  I  perceive  you  have  noticed  them  in  your 
book.  The  style  of  writing  would  be  some,  crite- 
rion ;  but  I  have  never  met  with  any  to  judge  of 
his  ability. 

"  The  proof-sheets  of  your  work  have  reached  me 
through  Mr.  Valpy.  I  have  looked  them  through, 
and  now  send  you  my  remarks. 

"  Mr.  Charles  Butler  informed  me  that  Swinney, 
who  called  on  Lord  George  Sackville,  and  taxed 
him  with  being  Junius,  was  Chaplain  in  one  of  the 
regiments  at  the  time  Lord  George  was  command- 
er-in-chief  in  Germany.  This  information  is  very 
curious,  inasmuch  as  Lord  George,  admitting  him 
to  have  been  Junius  at  the  time  of  Swinney's  call, 
would  naturally  feel  a  bitter  invective  against  him 
for  his  interference.  Swinney  never  would  have 
called,  had  he  doubted  Lord  George's  abilities. 

"  P.  IT.  You  seem  to  think  the  panegyric  upon 
Lord  Chatham  counteracts  the  violent  aspersions 
Junius  heaped  upon  that  nobleman.  I  cannot  agree 
to  this,  inasmuch  as  it  is  my  firm  belief  that  all  that 
Junius  wrote  in  his  favor,  was  ironical  —  he  made 
a  tool  of  him,  as  best  suited  his  views  —  I  believe 
I  am  not  singular  in  this  opinion."  [Mr.  Butler  says 
in  his  Reminiscences  1,  81.  that  Wilkes  and  himself 
'  thought,  Junius's  high-wrought  panegyric  of  Lord 
Chatham  was  ironical.'  Perhaps  there  may  be 
some  irony  in  it;  but  take  out  the  irony»  and 
praise  still  remains.  My  statement  and  opinion 
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are,  (and  Dr.  Mason  Good  in  Woodfall's  edition 
thinks  the  same,)  1.  that  Junius,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  his  career,  when  he  was  writing  under  va- 
rious signatures,  was  on  several  occasions  most  ve- 
hement against  Lord  Chatham,  not  hesitating  to 
treat  him  as  a  public  criminal,  a  madman,  a  dotard, 
a  man  marked  out  for  human  abhorrence  by  the 
vengeance  of  heaven;  the  bitterness  implies  the 
strongest  political,  and  even  personal  aversion  to 
that  great  man  :  2.  That  he  afterwards  under  the 
signature  of  Junius  panegyrised  him  on  several  oc- 
casions :  3.  That  the  cause  of  the  hostility  is  to  be 
referred  to  political  antipathy,  and  the  cause  of  the 
commendation  to  political  sympathy,  the  nearer  ap- 
proximation between  their  political  sentiments  and 
conduct.  4.  I  am  very  willing  to  admit  that  Junius 
is  more  reserved  in  the  praise  than  he  was  in  the 
censure  of  Lord  Chatham  —  that  the  praise  may  be 
mixed  with  some  delicate  irony  —  and  that  the 
praise  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  manifest  rather  ap- 
probation of  his  Lordship's  conduct  at  the  time, 
than  admiration  of  his  character  —  as  commending 
the  politician  rather  than  the  man.  5.  Sir  James 
Mackintosh,  as  we  have  seen  p.  247.,  connects  the 
early  political  hostility  of  Junius  towards  Lord 
Chatham  with  the  separation  between  his  Lordship 
and  George  Grenville,  and  the  later  political  attach- 
ment of  Junius  towards  the  same  nobleman  he  re- 
fers to  the  reconciliation  between  those  personages. 
6.  Mr.  Taylor,  seeking  to  establish  a  community  of 
feeling  between  Junius  and  Sir  Philip  Francis  on 
the  subject  of  Lord  Chatham,  and  thence  to  infer 
an  identity  of  person  between  them,  says  that  Sir 
Philip,  like  Junius,  speaks  with  qualified  praise  of 
his  Lordship.  But  this  is  a  manifest,  however  un- 
intentional, misrepresentation  of  the  truth ;  for  Sir 
Philip  has  nowhere  abused  Lord  Chatham  —  no- 
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where  spoken  dis-respectfully  of  him  —  nowhere 
mentioned  his  name  without  honour,  and  often 
'  with  admiration  and  reverence*  —  in  one  place 
only  has  he  qualified  his  praise,  and  by  the  discri- 
mination, which  he  exhibits,  has  stamped  additional 
value  on  the  panegyric,  which  of  itself  surpasses  in 
meaning  the  famous,  but '  high-wrought'  panegyric 
of  Junius.  7.  The  difference  between  Junius  and 
Sir  Philip  is  this,  that  the  former  was  actuated 
solely  by  political  aversion  and  political  attachment, 
while  the  latter  had  the  strongest  personal  attach- 
ment towards  his  early  patron  and  constant  friend, 
never  had  the  smallest  political  aversion,  and  merely 
acknowledged  in  his  Lordship  *  faults,'  which 
might  have  had  no  reference  whatever  to  political 
principles  and  political  conduct,  but  merely  to  per- 
sonal qualities,  which  made  his  Lordship  an  im- 
practicable man  in  business,  when  he  had  to  act 
with  others.] 

"  P.  227.  If  Lloyd  wrote  against  the  Rocking- 
ham- Administration,  it  militates  against  his  claims, 
as  Junius  speaks  of  Lord  Rockingham  as  a  man  of 
inflexible  integrity. 

"  If  what  Almon  says  of  Lloyd  be  true,  there  is  an 
end  to  the  controversy,  as  he  appears  to  have  been 
abroad  in  a  bad  state  of  health  during  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Letters.  In  all  probability,  when  his 
master  died  in  1770.,  he  went  abroad  to  endeavour 
to  repair  a  shattered  constitution.  If  access  could 
be  had  to  Colman's  papers,  doubtless  some  of  his 
correspondence  would  appear,  which  would  be  very 
satisfactory  to  trace  from  whence  his  Letters  were 
dated. 

"  P.  228.  How  could  Lloyd  write  in  favour  of 
government  in  the  case  of  Wilkes,  and  take 
Wilkes's  part  in  the  character  of  Junius  ?  I  cannot 
reconcile  it."  [Lloyd  might  have  been  no  more  a 
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friend  of  Wilkes  than  George  Grenville  was.  The 
proceedings  against  Wilkes  were  commenced  un- 
der Mr.  Grenville's  reign,  and  yet  in  1770.,  the  lat- 
ter made  a  speech  in  favour  of  Wilkes.  The  dema- 
gogue, however,  as  well  as  the  demagogue's  friends, 
regarded  George  Grenville  rather  as  an  enemy  than 
as  a  friend,  as  is  apparent  from  several  pamphlets 
published  at  the  time.] 

"  P.  260.  If  when  Johnson  published  his  pam- 
phlets on  the  Falkland-Islands,  Lloyd  was  setting 
out  for  Aix-la-Chapelle,  how  could  he  act  in  the 
capacity  of  Junius,  who  must  of  necessity  have  been 
in  London  or  its  vicinity  ?  As  the  Rev.  T.  Kidd 
appears  to  have  known  Lloyd's  movements,  it  would 
not  be  amiss  to  trace  whether  he  has  any  of  his  cor- 
respondence, or  how  he  came  to  know  that  Lloyd 
was  going  to  Aix-la-Chapelle  ?"  [Mr.  Kidd  has  no 
personal  acquaintance  with  Lloyd,  but  states  him- 
self to  have  derived  his  information  from  a  gentle- 
man, who  was  in  the  same  office  with  Lloyd.] 

"  P.  190.  The  statement  about  Garrick  is  quite 
correct.  I  spoke  to  Mr.  Woodfall  about  the  other 
Letter  you  mention  —  he  had  never  seen  or  heard 
of  it,  so  that  such  a  document,  if  it  ever  existed, 
must  have  been  handed  to  Garrick  through  another 
channel. 

"  I  have  just  seen  Mr.  Upcott,  to  whom  I  pointed 
out  that  part  of  your  pamphlet  relative  to  Garrick. 

He  says,  my  remarks  are  perfectly  correct,  those 
of  Mr.  Dawson  Turner  erroneous.  He  obligingly 
referred  again  to  the  original,  which  we  examined, 
and  we  remain  of  the  same  opinion.  There  is  not 
the  shadow  of  a  doubt  but  that  it  is  a  copy  of  the 
original  in  Mr.  Wcodfall's  possession.  You  may 
recollect  that  in  one  of  Junius's  private  Letters  to 
Mr.  Woodfall,  it  was  suggested  that  the  word  prac- 
tices should  be  inserted  in  lieu  of  impertinent  inqui- 
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ries,  and  so  to  be  forwarded.  The  word  practices 
is  consequently  inserted  in  the  Letter  now  in  Mr. 
Upcott's  possession.  It  was  sent  by  the  Penny-post, 
<  paid'  —  sealed  with  the  reverse  of  a  guinea,  and 
addressed  to  *  Mr.  David  Garrick,  Southampton- 
Street,  Strand  —  upon  which  Garrick  has  written, 
I  received  the  enclosed  Nov.  18,  1771.  at  night. 
There  is  no  trace  of  the  one  you  speak  of  among 
Garrick's  papers,  which  have  all  been  carefully  ex- 
amined. 

"  I  took  up  a  copy  of  Lowth's  Grammar  formerly 
belonging  to  Wilkes — it  contains  many  of  Wilkes's 
notes — among  them  is  a  quotation  from  Junius, 
whom  he  styles  '  a  polished,  refined  writer.'  Such 
evidence  as  this  goes  to  prove  that  Wilkes,  (who 
was  once  suspected,)  was  not  the  author,  as  no  man 
would  quote  from  his  own  writings.  Had  this  book 
belonged  to  Lloyd,  and  contained  Lloyd's  notes  in- 
stead of  Wilkes's,  I  should  say  the  evidence  was 
strong  against  Lloyd's  claims.  At  the  sale  of 
WTilkes's  books  there  was  a  Junius  with  Wilkes's 
notes  —  brought  £3.  17*.  6d.  Did  you  ever  hear 
who  purchased  it?" 

Extract  of  a  Letter  of  Mr.  George  Coventry, 
dated  Wood-Street,  Ixmdon,  Dec.  20, 1827. 

I  have  examined  the  Sale-Catalogue  of  Mr. 
Wilkes's  books,  and  do  not  find  any  mention  of  the 
Junius. 

My  friend,  Mr.  Coventry's  criterion  against  the 
authorship  of  Wilkes,  that  the  author  of  the  Letters, 
if  he  were  writing  notes  on  Lowth's  Grammar, 
would  not  quote  from  his  own  writings,  is  very  false. 
Will  Mr.  Taylor  admit  the  criterion  as  decisive 
against  the  claims  of  Sir  Philip  Francis  ?  See  p.  267. 
of  this  work,  where  Dr.  Fellowes  informs  us  that  he 
saw  in  Sir  Philip's  library  marginal  notes  written 
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by  Sir  Philip  in  his  copy  of  Junius  very  unlikely  to 
have  proceeded  from  the  author  of  Junius.  See 
also  p.  46  —  48.,  where  the  reader  will  find  that 
Sir  Philip  writing  anonymously  refers  to  himself  by 
name,  and  to  the  Letter  Missive  to  Lord  Holland, 
which  was  not  anonymous.  But  a  memorable  in- 
stance of  self-quotation  occurs  in  the  Bibliotheca 
Parriana  p.  460.,  and  the  reader  will  observe  that 
Dr.  Parr  reasons  in  a  way  directly  opposed  to  the 
doctrines  of  Mr.  Coventry :  — 

"  Wallace's  (the  excellent  Mr.)  Various  Pro- 
spects of  Mankind,  Nature,  and  Providence,  1761.  8. 
'  In  Payne's  Catalogue  1770.  this  is  given  to  Price. 
*  Query,  the  same  man  who  wrote  on  Morals  ?'  To 
this  query  by  a  former  possessor  of  the  work,  (ap- 
parently not  Dr.  Lort,  whose  autograph  is,  however, 
on  the  same  page,)  Dr.  Parr  makes  the  following 
reply.  The  Dr.  Price,  who  wrote  on  Morals,  also 
published  some  Dissertations,  of  which  one  is  on 
Providence.  But  this  work,  in  Godwin's  book  on 
Political  Justice,  is  expressly  and  justly  ascribed  to 
Mr.  Wallace,  and  the  internal  arguments  are  nu- 
merous and  decisive.  There  is  no  resemblance  of 
Dr.  Price's  style  or  manner  of  reasoning.  There 
is  more  vivacity,  more  taste,  more  sensibility,  than 
there  is  in  the  writings  of  Dr.  Price.  There  are 
many  instances  of  Scotticism.  There  is  a  long  and 
pointed  reference  in  the  note  of  p.  7.  to  the  admir- 
able work  of  Mr.  Wallace  on  the  Populousness  of 
Ancient  Nations.  1  was  particularly  struck  with  the 
vindicaton  of  Providence,  the  scheme  of  liberty, 
and  the  scheme  of  necessity.  S.  P." 

In  the  Bibliotheca  Britannica  of  Dr.  Watt  the 
book  is  not  ascribed  to  Dr.  Robert  Wallace :  all 
which  he  says,  is  this :  — 

"  Wallace,  Robert,  D.D.,  one  of  the  Ministers 
of  Edinburgh.  A  Dissertation  on  the  Numbers  of 
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Mankind  in  Ancient  and  Modern  Times  ;  with  an 
Appendix,  containing  additional  Observations  on  the 
same  Subject,  and  some  Remarks  on  Mr.  Hume's 
Political  Discourse  of  the  Populousness  of  Ancient 
Nations.  Edinb.  1753.  8vo,  (Anon.)2d.  ed.  Edinb. 
1809.  8vo.  9s.  Characteristics  of  the  Present  State 
of  Great  Britain,  Loud.  1758.  8vo." 

1.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  correctness  of 
Dr.  Parr's  judgment  in  ascribing  to  Wallace,  with 
Godwin,  the  work  in  question.  Supposing  the  fact 
of  the  authorship  to  be  now  ascertained  on  positive 
evidence,  Dr.  Parr's  reasons  would  have  been  well 
founded :  yet  how  few  would  have  admitted  .their 
force  !  How  few,  then,  are  qualified  to  judge  in 
the  case  of  Junius,  where  similar  arguments  are 
entitled  to  equal  weight !  2.  While  Mr.  Coventry 
considers  self-quotation  in  one  work  to  militate 
against  the  supposition  of  disputed  authorship  as  to 
an  anonymous  work,  Dr.  Parr  employs  it  as  an 
argument  to  prove  identity.  How,  then,  can  we 
reason  with  any  hope  of  success  about  questions  of 
authorship,  unless  we  are  first  agreed  as  to  the  prin- 
ciples, on  which  the  reasoning  ought  to  be  con- 
ducted? 3.  Some  authors  may  have  a  delicacy, 
real  or  false,  in  referring  to  or  quoting  from  their 
own  works,  while  other  writers,  —  the  foolish  from 
the  impulse  of  vanity,  the  wise  from  superiority  to 
vulgar  notions,  the  independent  from  contempt  of 
popular  opinion,  the  impartial  from  a  sense  of  jus- 
tice to  themselves,  —  may  have  no  such  scruples. 
4.  Mr.  Coventry  takes  up  a  position  on  dangerous 
ground,  when  he  says  that  no  man  will  quote  his 
own  works,  because  a  single  instance  is  sufficient  to 
dislodge  him.  5.  We  may  with  more  safety  reason 
with  Dr  Parr,  because  what  one  author  has  done  in 
certain  circumstances,  another  is  likely  to  do  in  si- 
milar circumstances ;  and  throughout  my  investiga- 
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tions  I  have  "  kept  probability  in  view,"  "  the  most 
fixed  principles  of  human  nature,  as  well  as  the  ex- 
amples of  all  history,"  and  pursuing  that  circum- 
spect course,  I  may  well  hope  to  carry  with  me 
the  conviction  of  the  reader,  amidst  all  the  uncer- 
tainties of  the  case  itself,  and  the  Egyptian  darkness 
in  which  it  has  been  involved  by  false  ratiocination. 
XXXV.  "  I  now  enclose  you  GarricKs  Letter  to 
Woodfall,  in  reply  to  Junius  :  you  are  at  liberty  to 
make  what  use  of  it  you  please.     It  is  certainly  not  a 
little  extraordinary,  and  confirmed  by  Garrick  also, 
that  Junius  knew  of  his  communication  to  Ramus, 
the  very  next  day.     Now  all  that  I  contend  for  on 
the  part  of  Lloyd  is  this,  that,  if  he  was  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  (see  Mr.  Kidd's  Letter  in  p.  260.  of  your 
book,)  or  on  the  continent,  as  mentioned  by  Almon, 
(see  p.  227.  of  your  book,)  he  could  in  no  way  be 
connected  with  Junius,  either  as  amanuensis  or  lion's 
provider.    This  was  what  I  wished  to  impress  in  my 
last.     I  was  aware  that  you  had   relinquished  his 
claim  as  author;  but  many,   no  doubt,  in  conse- 
quence of  what  Dr.  Parr  has  said,  would  not  do  so 
easily,  until  they  had  been  convinced  by  circumstan- 
tial evidence,  which  I  hoped  you  would  introduce 
into  your  examination.     The  other  Letter  certainly 
reads  like  Junius.     Perhaps  something  may  tran- 
spire to  authenticate  it.     How  does  the  date  agree  ? 
I  forgot  to  refer,  when  you  sent  up  the  sheets  for 
perusal.     Is  it  not  singular  that  Garrick  notices  no 
other  communication  ? 

"  I  have  found  out  the  Critical  Review  now  dis- 
continued. There  are  several  critiques  in  various 
dates,  relative  to  Junius  —  one  respecting  Sir  Phi- 
lip Francis,  which  they  think,  although  ingenious, 
too  far-fetched  to  carry  any  convincement  with  it. 
In  another  place  Blakeway's  pamphlets  are  discuss- 
ed, whom  they  recommend  to  make  no  further  es- 
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says,  having  been  attended  with  so  little  success, 
The  principal  critique  is  upon  Mr.  Woodfall's  new 
edition  in  1812.,  wherein  they  say  that  Lord  Geo. 
Sackville  and  Lloyd  have  the  strongest  claims  — 
the  latter  particularly,  whom  they  recommend  to 
public  attention,  to  those  who  have  time  and  incli- 
nation to  follow  up  the  subject." 

Extract  from  a  Letter  of  George  Coventry,  Esq. 
dated  Bull-Head  Passage,  Wood  Street, 
Cheapside,  Dec.  29,  1827. 

With  respect  to  die  absence  of  Charles  Lloyd  on 
the  continent,  my  friend,  Mr.  Coventry,  is,  in  the 
absence  of  positive  facts  and  undisputed  dates,  dis- 
posed to  draw  too  large  an  inference  —  for  my  own 
part,  I  cannot  on  this  ground  alone  decide  against 
Lloyd's  claims  to  the  authorship,  and  to  any  parti- 
cipation in  the  work  —  the  information  of  Almon  is 
given  too  vaguely,  to  be  entitled  to  full  credit,  and 
that  furnished  by  my  friend,  Mr.  Kidd,  on  whose 
accuracy  I  could  rely,  is  too  imperfect  for  me  to 
reason  on  it  safely.  Though  I  have  already  stated 
my  belief  and  conviction  that  Lloyd  was,  though 
not  the  author,  a  party  concerned  either  as  amanu- 
ensis, or  bearer  of  intelligence  to  Junius,  or  as  '  the 
conveyancer  of  the  Letters,1  yet  1  am  not  prepared 
to  contend  that  he  was  the  sole  person  employed  in 
these  three  capacities,  and  therefore  his  temporary 
absence  on  the  continent  during  the  reign  of  Junius, 
if  the  fact  were  established  beyond  doubt,  would 
not  affect  the  truth  or  the  probability  of  my  suppo- 
sition ;  but  his  entire  residence  in  France  during 
the  whole  period  would,  certainly,  if  it  could  be 
proved,  be  decisive  on  the  subject. 


20,  1771. 

I  am  obliged  to  address  this  Letter  to  you 
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and  to  appeal  to  your  probity  —  in  that,  and  my 
own,  lies  my  defence  against  a  most  unprovoked 
and  illiberal  attack  made  upon  me  by  your  celebra- 
ted correspondent  Junius.  —  Had  you  not  convinced 
me,  that  the  Letter  I  received  last  Monday-night, 
was  really  written  by  that  gentleman,  I  could  not 
have  imagined  that  such  talents  could  have  descend- 
ed to  such  scurrility.  —  However  mighty  the  power 
may  be,  with  which  he  is  pleased  to  threaten  me,  I 
trust  with  truth  on  my  side  and  your  assistance  to 
be  able  to  parry  the  vigour  of  his  arm,  and  oblige  him 
to  drop  his  point,  not  for  want  of  force  to  overcome 
so  feeble  an  adversary  as  I  am,  but  from  the  shame 
and  consciousness  of  a  very  bad  cause,  In  one  par- 
ticular I  will  be  acknowledged  his  superior;  for 
however  easy  and  justifiable  such  a  return  may  be, 
I  will  make  use  of  no  foul  language  —  My  vindica- 
tion wants  neither  violence  or  abuse  to  support.it: 
it  would  be  as  unmanly  to  give  injurious  names  to 
one,  who  will  not,  as  to  him,  who  cannot  resent  it. 
Now  to  the  fact,  which,  till  you  had  explained  to  me, 
had  made  no  impression  upon  my  mind.  I  am  told 
in  most  outrageous  terms,  and  near  a  month  after 
the  supposed  crime  was  committed,  (for  Junius  was 
exactly  informed  of  my  practices  the  day  after,)  that 
if  the  vagabond  does  not  keep  to  his  pantomimes, 
every  hour  of  his  life  shall  be  cursed  for  his  inter- 
fering with  Junius.  Is  not  this  rather  too  inquisitorial 
for  the  great  champion  of  our  liberties  ?  Now  let 
us  examine  into  the  dreadful  cause  of  this  denunci- 
ation. Mr.  Woodfall,  the  first  informer,  informs 
me  in  a  Letter  in  no  wise  relative  to  the  subject, 
without  any  previous  impertinent  inquiries  on  my 
part,  or  the  least  desire  of  secrecy  on  his,  that  Ju- 
nius would  ivrite  no  more.  Two  or  'three  days  after 
the  receipt  of  yours,  being  obliged  to  write  a  Letter 
upon  the  business  of  the  theatre  to  one  at  Rich- 

R2 
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mond,*  and  after  making  my  excuses  for  not  being 
able  to  obey  his  Majesty's  commands,  I  mentioned 
to  him  that  Junius  would  write  no  more  —  but  the 
triumph,  that  succeeded  this  intelligence,  never 
reached  me,  till  I  received  Junius's  Letter  ;  and  so 
far  was  I  from  thinking  there  was  a  crime  in  com- 
municating what  was  sent  me  without  reserve,  that 
I  will  freely  confess  that  I  wrote  no  Letter  to  any 
of  my  friends  without  the  mention  of  so  remarkable 
an  event.  I  will  venture  to  go  further  and  affirm 
that  it  would  have  been  insensible  and  unnatural 
not  to  have  done  it.  I  beg  you  will  assure  Junius 
that  I  have  as  proper  an  abhorrence  of  an  informer 
as  he  can  have  —  that  I  have  been  honoured  with 
the  confidence  of  men  of  all  parties,  and  I  defy  my 
greatest  enemy  to  produce  a  single  instance  of  any 
one  repenting  of  such  confidence. 

I  have  always  declared  that,  were  I  by  any  acci- 
dent to  discover  Junius,  no  consideration  should 
prevail  upon  me  to  reveal  a  secret  productive  of  so 
much  mischief,  nor  can  this  most  undeserved  treat- 
ment of  me  make  me  alter  my  sentiments. 

One  thing  more  I  must  observe,  that  Junius  has 
given  credit  to  an  informer  in  prejudice  of  him,  who 
was  never  in  the  least  suspected  of  being  a  spy  be- 
fore. Had  any  of  our  Judges  condemned  the  low- 
est culprit  upon  such  evidence  without  hearing  the 
person  accused  and  other  witnesses,  the  nation 
would  have  rung  with  injustice  ! 

I  shall  say  no  more ;  but,  I  beg  you  to  tell  all  you 
know  of  this  matter,  and  be  assured,  that  I  am 
Avith  great  regard  for  Junius's  talents,  but  without 
the  least  for  his  threatenings, 

Your  well-wisher  and  humble  Servant, 

D.  GARRICK." 

Enclosed  in  an  invelope,  directed  to  Mr.  Wood/all,  Paternoster- 
How. 

(Delivered  by  hand.) 
*  "  This  alludes  to  his  friend  Ramus."  —  G.  COVENTRY. 
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This  Letter  is  in  the  course  of  publication,  with 
other  Garrick-papers,  by  Mr.  Colburn. 

XXXVII.  "  In  respect  to  Junius,  I  can  most 
positively  declare  that  Parr  was  decidedly  of  opinion 
that  Charles  Lloyd  was  the  Author.  A  particular 
friend  of  mine,  the  late  Mr.  Walsh  of  Belline,  (who 
had  an  enlarged  and  investigating  mind,)  conceived 
he  had  discovered  the  author  of  Junius,  and  also  who 
the  famous  Iron-Mask  was;  but  I  never  could  prevail 
on  him  to  draw  up  any  Memoir  on  these  two  interest- 
ingsubjects;  but  a  short  time  before  his  death  he  gave 
me  many  of  his  papers  on  these  points,  and  pro- 
mised to  leave  me  the  remainder.  However,  from 
causes  too  long  to  explain  by  letter,  I  did  not  get 
the  latter,  and  I  fear  they  were  destroyed.  From 
what  I  got,  I  drew  up  and  published  a  short  ac- 
count, and  a  copy  of  which  I  shall  send  you,  as  also 
some  correspondence  with  Mr.  Walsh.  On  one  of 
my  visits  at  Hatton,  1  drove  with  Dr.  Parr  in  his 
carriage  to  Birmingham,  and  on  our  way  he  said  — 
'  Come,  I  will  tell  you  a  great  secret,  but  you  must 
promise  not  to  disclose  it;  I  will  tell  you  the  author 
of  Junius.'  '  Hold,  my  dear  Doctor,'  answered  I, 

*  1  will  tell  you.'     '  You  tell  me  ?'  said  he,  a  little 
offended.     *  Yes ;  Charles  Lloyd.'      I  assure  you 
he  fell  back  in  the  carriage  with  astonishment  — 

*  My  God !  how  came  you  by  this  secret?'     I  told 
him   I  got  it  from  Mr.  Walsh,  and  who  in  many 
conversations  convinced  me  of  the  accuracy  of  his 
opinion.     Parr  ever  after  called  him  his  intelligent 
friend,  and  charged  me  to  write  and  request  him  to 
keep  the  secret.     Though  he  was  old  enough  to  be 
my  father,  I  was  intimate  with  Dr.  Percy,  Bishop 
of  Dromore,  and  have  often  been  in  private  com- 
pany with  him  at  the  house  of  my  uncle,  the  late 
Mr.  Caldwell,  who  was  a  man  of  letters.     Four 
others  of  this  description,  whom,  though  so  much 
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older  than  myself,  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  have 
been  acquainted  with,  viz.  Lords  Claremont  and 
Besborough,  Mr.  Malone,  and  Mr.  Mangin,  of  the 
Secretary  of  State's  office,  Dublin,  a  man  of  great 
anecdote  and  knowledge,  I  think  were  all  likely  to 
have  known,  or  to  have  thrown  light  on  the  subject 
of  Junius.  But  in  those  times  I  was  young  and 
giddy,  and  thought  of  nothing  but  military  pursuits. 
1  have,  however,  a  sort  of  recollection  like  a  dream, 
that  I  have  heard  Percy  and  Lord  Besborough 
name  Lloyd :  of  this,  however,  1  cannot  be  abso- 
lutely positive.  Parr  told  me  that  C.  Fox  thought 
Lloyd  the  author.  If  what  I  state  can  be  of  any 
use  to  you  in  support  of  this,  and  of  which  I  have 
not  the  slightest  doubt,  use  it  as  you  please.  I  un- 
derstood from  Parr  that  Lloyd  left  a  son,  and  who, 
I  believe,  was  a  pupil  of  the  Doctor's.  This  son 
was  intended  for  the  diplomatic  line,  and  was  in 
training  for  it,  as  the  jockies  say.  But  the  late 
King  found  out  the  secret,  and  as  in  this  case  it  was 
probable  that  the  sins  of  the  father  would  be  visited 
on  the  son,  the  young  man  then  changed  his 
name,  went  to  Cambridge,  and  into  the  church; 
and  Parr,  I  know,  was  most  anxious  to  keep  the 
question  secret  till  the  young  man  was  provided  for." 
Extract  from  a  Letter  of  General  Cockburne, 

dated  Sliatiganagh,  Sept.  10,  1826. 
XXXVIII.  "P.  283.  You  state  that  Dr.  Farmer 
traced  the  hand-writing  to  Lloyd,  also  Dr.  Forster, 
and  Mr.  Walsh.  Three  such  respectable  authori- 
ties have  made  me  the  more  anxious  to  obtain  his 
signature,  but  hitherto  without  effect.  On  Mon- 
day I  went  to  the  Prerogative  Office  ;  found  that  he 
died  intestate  —  that  letters  of  administration  were 
taken  out  by  Philip  Lloyd,  his  brother,  and  Mrs. 
Catharine  Lloyd,  mother  to  the  deceased  —  so  that 
in  this  instance  I  was  foiled.  If  you  know  any  one 
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in  Norwich,  (where  Philip  died  and  was  buried,) 
in  all  probability  access  may  be  gained  to  the  fami- 
ly-papers. I  understand  they  were  in  the  habit  of 
preserving  papers.  Nichols  says,  the  Dean  pos- 
sessed some  documents  relating  to  the  Pretender. 

"  The  Letter  to  Ramus  is  not  among  Garrick's 
papers.  I  apprehend  the  communication  was  very 
short  — '  Junius  will  write  no  more.'  This  we  may 
infer  from  the  light  manner,  in  which  he  treats  the 
affair  in  his  reply  to  Junius's  attack." 

Extract  from  a  etter  of  George  Coventry, 
Esq.  dated  Bull-head  Passage,  Wood- 
Street,  Clieapside,  Jan,  10,  1828. 

Dr.  Pierson  Lloyd  died  in  1781.,  and  Charles 
Lloyd  in  1773. ;  and  if  the  latter  was  the  son  of  the 
former,  it  appears  singular  that  the  mother  of 
Charles,  Mrs.  Catharine  Lloyd,  should  have  joined 
her  son  Philip,  the  Dean  of  Norwich,  in  taking  out 
letters  of  administration  for  the  effects  of  Charles, 
when  the  father  was  living,  and  apparently  in  the 
enjoyment  of  good  health. 

Dr.  Pierson  Lloyd  published  a  single  Sermon  in 
1753.,  8vo.,  according  to  Dr.  Watt's  Bibliotheca 
Britannica.  In  Cooke's  Preacher's  Assistant,  Ox- 
ford, 1783.,  V.  2.  p.  214.  wreread  these  words  :  — 

"  LLOYD  P.,  M.  A.  Cur.  of  Roxwell,  Essex. 

"  LLOYD  PIERSON,  D.  D.  late  Archdeacon  of  the 
Church  of  York. 

"  Sixteen  Sermons,  in  8vo.  1765.  On  several  Oc- 
casions. Wadh.  Ox.  Trin.  C." 

The  Sixteen  Sermons  were  preached  at  Westmin- 
ster-Abbey. Philip,  the  Dean  of  Norwich,  seems 
not  to  have  been  polluted  with  the  sin  of  publishing  : 
for  nothing  of  this  sort  is  attributed  to  his  pen. 

"Junius. —  In  our  first   Review*   will  be 

*  The  passage  referred  to  is  the  following  quotation  from  the 
literary  and,  Miscellaneous  Memoirs  nf  J.  Cradock,  Esq:  — 
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found  certain  allusions  to  the  authorship  ofJ-unius's 
Letters ;  upon  which,  by  the  bye,  a  new  light  has 
lately  broken.  It  is  stated  that  the  original  of  the 
famous  fjetter  to  the  King  has  been  recently  disco- 
vered at  Stowe,  (the  Duke  of  Buckingham's,)  with 
the  signature  of  the  writer ;  and  it  is  added  that  none 
of  the  theories  yet  maintained  have  hit  the  real  per- 
son. Our  opinion  leant  to  Lord  G.  Sackville;  but, 
strong  as  the  circumstantial  evidence  is  for  him, 
we  are  assured  there  is  an  allusion  to  him  in  one  of 
Junius's  Letters,  (*  that  he  liked  to  be  in  the  rear,') 
which  destroys  the  whole  fabric,  as  it  is  undoubtedly 
the  last  thing,  which  he  would  have  allowed  to  be 
written.  Burke  we  never  believed  in;  Sir  P. 
Francis  we  have  always  disbelieved  in  ;f  and  Dr. 
Wilmot,  though  supported  by  the  Princess  of  Cum- 
berland, &c.  &c.  &c.  has  never  been  our  Junius. 
It  has  always  been  thought  evident  that  the  writer 
was  connected  with  the  Grenville-family,  and,  there- 
fore, it  is  likely  enough  that  an  escritoire  at  Stowe 
should  produce  this  revelation ;  but  it  is  said  that 
Lord  Grenville  has  requested  it  to  be  kept  sacred 
during  his  life.  Lloyd,  the  Secretary  of  the  Right 
Hon  G.  Grenville,  (if  we  recollect  rightly,)  has 
been  frequently  mentioned  (by  Parr,  Home  Tooke, 

"  Mr.  Rosenhayen. —  I  was  particularly  intimate  with  Mr.  Henry 
Sampson  Woodfall.  Though  Mr.  Woodfall  always  declared  he 
never  knew  any  particular  author  of  Junius,  I  think,  from  circum- 
stances, that  Rosenhagen  was  an  occasional  negociator ;  he  was 
known  to  live  afterwards  in  Paris,  at  great  expense,  without  any 
visible  means.  1  once  mentioned  the  subject  to  Professor  Main- 
waring,  who  said  he  recollected  Rosenhagen,  a  Fellow  of  St. 
John's,  and  his  name  there  called  to  mind  a  wretched  pun  made 
upon  it  by  one  of  the  Johnian  society,  who  was  going  down  stairs, 
when  Rosenhagen  was  scraping  on  his  fiddle  with  his  door  open  : 
O  Mr.  Roseithagen,  exclaimed  he,  if  you  will  persist  in  scraping  upon 
i/oiir  fiddle,  for  heaven's  sake,  ROSIN-AGAIN  your  fiddle-stick." 

•f-  "  In  spite  of  a  very  able  article  in  the  last  Edinburgh  Salur~ 
day's  Post,  which  strenuously  contends  for  Sir  Philip's  claim." 
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&c.)  as  the  Junius ;  but  we  are  assured  that  Junius's 
last  Letter  to  Woodfall  was  dated  only  two  days  be- 
fore Lloyd's  death,  under  circumstances  which  make 
it  impossible  that  he  could  have  been  the  corres- 
pondent. We  have  only  further  to  observe,  that 
what  adds  to  the  probability  of  the  new  rumour  is, 
that  Junius  in  another  Letter  about  the  period  in 
question  threatens  to  consummate  his  work  by  one 
grand  stroke,  —  such  as  it  would  have  been  to  pub- 
lish his  Letter  to  the,  King,  subscribed  by  his  real 
name." 

The  Literary  Gazette,  Jan.  12,  1828. 

1.  1  do  not  recollect  to  have  heard  that  Home 
Tooke  was  a  believer  in  the  authorship  of  Charles 
Lloyd ;  from  Mr.  Blake  way's  two  pamphlets  it  ap- 
pears that  he  encouraged  the  notion  that  the  Letters 
were  written  by  HIMSELF  !  There  is  a  mention  of 
Home  Tooke's  opinions  in  Mr.  Roche's  Inquiry ; 
but  at  the  present  time  I  have  not  access  to  the 
book.*  2.  On  the  inconclusive  nature  of  the  ar- 
gument, which  has  been  urged  against  Lloyd's 
claims,  because  Junius's  final  Letter  to  Woodfall 
was  dated  Jan.  19, 1773.  and  Lloyd  died  on  the  22d. 
I  have  -already  spoken.  3.  The  recent  discovery 

*  "  His  style,  (Home  Tooke's,)  is  strongly  impressed  with  the 
character  of  his  mind  —  neat,  clear,  precise,  and  forcible,  free 
from  affectation,  void  of  ornament.  We  do  not  think  he  is  ever 
vulgar  ;  but  he  is  full  of  that  genuine  Anglicism,  of  which  the 
course  of  his  studies  rendered  him  at  once  an  admirer  and  a  mas- 
ter—  that  native  idiom,  which  the  brilliant  success  of  some  of 
those,  who  have  written  English  as  a  foreign  language,  has, 
within  the  last  fifty  years  brought  into  disuse,  and  almost  into 
oblivion.  The  most  finished  specimen  of  his  composition  is  pro- 
bably to  be  found  in  the  two  or  three  Letters  written  in  answer  to 
the  attacks  of  Junius,  and  he  had  the  honour,  which  in  those 
days  was  deemed  no  inconsiderable  one,  of  being  the  only  knight, 
that  returned  with  his  lance  unbroken  from  a  combat  with  that 
unknown,  but  terrible  champion.  If  he  wants  the  requisite  and 
the  brilliant  invective  of  his  adversary,  that  dexterous  malignity, 
which  conies  in  with  such  effect  to  blacken  a  character  by  insi- 

B3 
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at  Stowe  is  thus  noticed  in  another  periodical  pub- 
lication :  — 

"  Five  Letters  are  deposited  in  the  archives  of  the 
Grenville  family  at  Stowe,  which  establish,  beyond  the 
possibility  of  doubt,  the  real  author  of  Junius.  This 
eminent  individual  was  politically  connected  with 
Mr.  George  Grenville,  the  grandfather  of  the  pre- 
sent Duke  of  Buckingham,  from  whom  these  auto- 
graph-proofs have  descended  to  the  present  possessor. 
The  venerable  statesman,  nearly  allied  to  the  Duke 

nuation,  after  invective  has  exhausted  its  powers,  and  above  all, 
that  well -sustained  tone  of  austere  dignity,  which  gives  to  Junius 
the  air  and  authority  of  a  great  personage  in  disguise,  he  is  supe- 
rior to  him  in  facility,  vivacity,  and  that  assurance  of  plainness 
and  sincerity,  which  is  of  such  importance  in  controversial  writ- 
ings. The  great  fault  of  Junius  is  a  sort  of  stiffness  and  appear- 
ance of  labour — his  compositions  smell  too  much  of  the  lamp  — 
he  wanted  nothing  to  be  a  perfect  master  of  his  art  but  the  power 
of  concealing  it.  Mr.  Tooke's  Letters  have  the  flow,  unity,  and 
simplicity,  which  belong  to  writings  struck  off  at  a  heat,  and 
which  depend  for  their  effect  rather  upon  the  general  powers  of  the 
writer,  than  upon  great  nicety  and  labour  in  the  particular  in- 
stance. In  justice  to  Junius,  as  a  writer,  we  must  add  that  he 
was  labouring  under  the  disadvantages  of  a  weak  case.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  he  was  early  and  deeply  sensible  of  his  own  mistake, 
and  he  was  therefore  glad  to  put  an  end  to  the  contest  as  soon  as 
possible,  even  at  the  price  of  leaving  his  adversary  in  possession 
of  the  field  ;  a  humiliation,  to  which  he  would  not  Lave  submitted, 
but  from  the  consciousness  of  his  having  originally  selected  an 
unfavourable  ground." 

The  Quarterly  Review  14,  319.  Art.  Reid's  Memoirs  »f  Ht,rnt 
Twice. 

I  will  conclude  the  note  with  another  extract  from  the  same 
periodical :  — "  '  Glover  was  supposed  by  Dr.  Warton,'  says  Mr. 
Chalmers,  '  to  have  left  some  curious  Memoirs  of  his  Life;  but  us 
'  so  many  years  have  elapsed  without  their  appearance,  this  was 
either  a  mistake,  or  they  have  been  deemed  unfit  for  publication.' 
A  portion  of  this  history  has  lately  been  made  public,  and  it  is  as 
interesting  as  any  thing  can  be,  which  relates  to  the  politics  of  such 
unimportant  tin:es. 

"It  has  led  to  a  supposition  that  the  author  of  Junius  and  of  these 
Memoirs,  was  one  and  the  same  person,  and  an  Inquiry  has  been 
published,  which  must  be  allowed  to  have  shewn  satisfactorily 
that  the  various  requisites,  which  must  have  existed  in  Junius,  are 
to  be  found  in  Glover  —  it  is  thus  proved  that  Glover  might  /i«« 
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ttf  Buckingham,  has  requested  the  discovery  should 
not  be  published  during  his  lifetime.  It  is,  how- 
ever, confidently  asserted  that  in  all  the  controversies 
relating  to  these  celebrated  Letter 'S,  the  author  of 
them  has  not  been  named.  (Morning  Chronicle.)" 
The  Times  Jan.  1,  1828. 

4.  The  earliest  notice  of  this  discovery  appeared 
in  a  Magazine  :  — 

"  August  27.  The  murder's  out  —  Junius  is  at 
last  discovered !  and,  strange  to  say,  never  once* 

been  the  author,  but  no  proof  has  as  yet  been  adduced  that  he  teas 
—  we  should  rejoice  if  this  Inquiry  should  bring  forth  more  of  his 
remains,  and  lead  to  a  collected  edition  of  the  Works  of  an  author, 
who,  though  too  highly  extolled  in  his  own  day,  must  ever  hold 
a  icspectable  rank  among  the  English  Poets.  The  Editor  of  the 
Memoirs  would  do  more  honour  to  the  memory  of  this  distinguished 
man  by  executing  this  task,  than  if  he  should  succeed  in  identify- 
ing him  with  the  most  eminent  libeller  of  his  day —  for  the  literary 
character  of  Junius  will  not  maintain  its  rank.  It  is  as  little  difficult 
in  these  times  to  write  a  malicious  style,  as  it  is  to  produce  smooth 
verses  ;  and  he,  who  like  Junius  is  deterred  by  no  sense  of  vera- 
city or  of  shame  from  bringing  forward  bold  accusations,  which 
he  knows  to  be  unfounded,  misrepresenting  and  distorting  facts, 
and  seasoning  calumny  and  detraction  with  insult,  may  easily  ob- 
tain the  reputation  of  writing  with  vivacity  and  strength  —  but 
the  trick  has  grown  common  —  some  of  the  most  eminent  pro- 
fessors of  the  art  have  been  stripped  and  whipped  as  they  deser- 
ved ;  and  they  have  discovered  somewhat  too  late,  while  writhing 
under  the  wholesome  discipline,  that  the  precepts  of  the  moral 
law  are  not  to  be  violated  with  impunity." 

The  Quarterly  Rfview,  22,  4'J9.  Art.  Chalmers'  English  Poets. 
The  writer  of  this  article  ought  to  have  perceived  that  "  the 
literary  character  of  Juniiis  will  maintain  its  rank;"  for,  when 
any  writings,  more  especially  those,  which  related  to  the  fleeting 
politics  of  the  day,  are  found  to  have  survived  those  politics,  and 
continue  to  engage  the  attention  of  readers  of  every  class  in  the 
succeeding  age,  the  fair  and  necessary  inference  is  that  such 
writings  are  not  destined  to  drop  from  the  remembrance  of  meni 
and  to  roll  down  the  stream  of  time  into  the  gulf  of  oblivion. 
Junius  may  have  been  malignant ;  but  he  is  still  read  by  the  good 
—  he  may  have  been  a  calumniator  of  private  character ;  but  he 
is  still  studied  by  the  wise  — he  may  have  been  a  libeller  of  pub- 
lic men ;  but  he  is  still  capable  of  instructing  youthful  statesmen, 
of  admonishing  unenthroned  princes,  and  of  disheartening  "  pur- 
ple-tyrants." 
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scented.  Months  ago  I  mentioned,  that  at  a  par- 
ty-conciliation dinner  given  by  Mr.  Whitbread  in 
1805.,  at  which  Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Canning,  Lord 
Grenville,  and  my  father  were  present,  Lord  Gren- 
ville  emphatically  declared,  *  /  know  the  real  Ju- 
nius  —  but  the  secret  will  not  transpire  in  my  life- 
time.' In  answer  to  a  question  of  Mr.  Canning, 
his  Lordship  replied,  *  He  is  not  any  of  the  per- 
sons suspected  —  his  name  has  never  been  coupled 
in  any  way  with  Junius's.'  Sir  Philip  Francis,  one 
of  the  party,  was  not  then  mentioned. 

"  I  have  myself  been  a  bit  of  a  Jrmzws-hunter,  and 
have  for  some  time  taken  a  place  among  the  fore- 
most of  the  Franciscans.  No  merely  circumstantial 
evidence  could  shake  my  faith  in  Francis's  identity. 
It  appears,  however,  that  I  lack  His  Holiness,  the 
Pope's  prerogative  of  infallibility,  and  that  I  was 
mistaken  in  affiliating  the  Junius- Letters  to  Sir  Phi- 
lip Francis.  So  at  least  my  fat  friend,  Lord  Nu- 
gent tells  me.  Nugent  is  burstingly  big  with  the 
secret,  and  I  am  burstingly  big  to  get  possession  of 
it.  My  longing,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is  not  likely 
to  be  very  soon  gratified.  Wish  I  heard  nothing 
about  the  matter,  and  that  the  '  precious  documents,' 
as  Chandos  calls  them,  had  reposed  some  time  longer 
in  peaceful  dust.  The  simple  history  of  the  disco- 
very is,  that  some  six  weeks  ago,  as  Lord  Nugent 
and  his  Grace  of  Buckingham  were  private-paper 
hunting  in  the  Stowe-Library,  they  lit  upon  a  par- 
cel studiously  concealed  in  a,  to  them,  unknown 
recess.  The  parcel  contained  three  Letters:  one 
from  Junius  under  his  fictitious  signature  ;  another 
to  George  Grenville  asking  for  legal  advice  as  to 
the  risk  of  publishing  the  Letter  to  the  King  WITH 
THE  REAL  NAME  ;  and  a  third,  enclosing  Junius's 
Letter  to  Lord  Mansfield,  with  the  author's  initials. 
References  are  made  in  the  last  to  a  Letter  from 
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George  Grenville  to  the  author.  The  Duke  went 
off  post-haste  to  Dropmore  with  the  parcel.  Lord 
Grenville  at  once  recognized  it,  and  declared  his 
intention  of  providing  for  the  publicity  of  the  docu- 
ments after  his  death  —  but  not  till  then.  At  his 
request,  the  Duke  and  Lord  Nugent  have  pledged 
themselves  to  silence,  till  that  event  shall  have  taken 
place :  and  thus  I,  and  all  others  interested  in  the 
matter,  are  forced  to  stifle  our  curiosity  as  well  as 
we  can.  Curiosity  is  a  questionable  phrase  here  — 
in  smacks  of  Eve  and  Eve's  daughters.  I  care  not 
who  wrote  the  Letters ;  but  I  wish  to  know,  as  a 
curious  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind, 
the  motives,  which  impelled  the  great  libeller  in  the 
first  instance  to  write  those  matchless  productions  at 
such  an  expense  of  time  and  trouble ;  and  which 
urged  him  to  conceal  himself,  when  the  storm  had 
passed  over,  and  when  the  fame  of  those  Letters 
was  far  more  than  a  counterbalance  to  the  risk  of 
the  discovery.  After  all,  I  fear  I  shall  not  have  a 
hundred  years  to  wait  for  the  gathering  of  the  noble 
statesman  to  the  last  mansion  of  his  fathers." 

The.  Inspector,  (a  Magazine  published  monthly 
by  Effingham  Wilson,)  for  Oct.  1827. 
No.  18.  p.  585. 

This  information,  so  positively  given,  and  pro- 
fessedly derived  from  the  authority  of  Lord  Nugent 
is  by  no  means  correct,  as  the  reader  will  see  by 
referring  to  a  statement,  which  the  kindness  of  a 
friend  will  enable  me  to  employ  in  the  Preface  to 
this  volume. 

But,  what  shews  the  propriety  of  receiving  such 
statements  with  great  caution,  is  this,  that  I  was  in- 
formed by  a  friend,  who  received  his  intelligence 
from  a  gentleman  of  literary  character,  then  recent- 
ly arrived  in  London  from  Stowe,  that  the  discovery 
just  made  there,  confirmed  the  claims  of  Charles 
Lloyd  beyond  all  doubt ! 
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A  contemporary  writer,  addressing  Junius,  says, 
but  apparently  not  in  allusion  to  Lloyd :  — 

"  You  are  well-known  to  be  the  subaltern  of  a  dis- 
carded minister,  who  was  deservedly  respected  in 
his  natural  sphere,  but  grew  less  by  elevation,  '  like 
a  little  statue  placed  upon  a  mighty  pedestal.'  And 
though  I  revere  the  heart  of  that  noble  Lord,  yet 
I  pity  the  unfortunate  defects  of  his  head,  which 
forced  him  to  rely  upon  the  counsels  of  ambitious 
dependants,  whose  views  were  so  eager  and  aspiring, 
that  they  alarmed  all  the  old  faithful  servants  of  their 
country  and  King,  and  induced  his  Majesty  to  re- 
move the  cause  of  their  jealously  and  discontent,  by 
making  choice  of  another  set  of  ministers,  who  had 
capacity  and  firmness  to  execute  the  business  of  our 
nation,  uninfluenced  by  dependants  and  parasites." 
PHILALETHES,  in  the  Public  Advertiser,* 
Oct.  9.  1771. 

"  I  have  dropped  a  hint  with  regard  to  the  patron 
of  Junius.  The  fair  way  to  examine  this  hint  is 
to  read  the  whole  series  of  Letters  attributed  to  Ju- 
nius, applying  them  to  the  supposed  patron  or  party, 
and  so  correcting  and  establishing  the  idea.  How- 
ever, to  give  the  reader  some  excuse  for  my  arro- 
gance in  suggesting  a  notion,  which  differs  from  the 

*  Mr.  Tavlorhasp.237.instancedthephrase/a/«e/rtcf  as  peculiar 
to  Junius  and  Sir  Philip  Francis:  this  argument  of  identity,  slender 
enough  in  itself,  falls  to  the  ground,  when  any  example  is  produced 
from  any  third  writer.  One  of  the  contemporary  antagonists  of 
Junius  says  :  — 

"  At  great  a  lyaras  Junius  is  become  an  universal  proverb  as  far 
as  your  writings  have  been  dispersed  ;  other  characters  are  some- 
times called  in  aid  to  illustrate  other  sorts  of  villainy ;  but  in  this 
you  are  indisputably  pre-eminent ;  you  have  an  exclusive  right  to 
this  species  of  notoriety;  and  as  long  as  the  memory  of  Junius 
exists,  so  long  will  exist  the  simile  of  As  great  a  lyar  as  Junius.  It 
was  one  of  the  characteristics  of  Charters,  that  he  could  cheat  without 
the  mask  of  honesty  ;  that  he  co«W  lye  without  the  mask  of  veracity, 
may  be  as  shining  an  ornament  to  the  epitaph  of  Junius.  But 
when  I  cautioned  you  against  FALSE  FACTS,  I  meant  not  that  you 
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most  prevalent  one,"  [in  favour  of  Burke,  the  Je- 
suit of  St.  Omer's,]  "  let  me  observe  that  Junius 
never  speaks  of  Mr.  Grenville  with  disrespect ;  that, 
when  lie  speaks  of  times  and  measures,  in  which  Mr. 
Grenville  bore  a  principal  share,  and  which  he  at- 
tacks with  great  freedom,  he  avoids  even  the  name 
of  Mr.  Grenville  ;  for  he  describes  his  Grace  as  cal- 
led in  '  to  support  an  administration,  which  Lord 
'  Bute  had  pretended  to  leave  in  full  possession  of 
'  authority;  but  which,  (as  he  would  have  us  believe,) 
'  became  servile  to  my  Lord  Bute  from  the  moment 
'  gf  his  Grace's  accession  to  the  system,  and  by 
'  means  of  stipulations  between  the  Duke  and  the 
'  favourite.'  Here  he  transfers  all  the  odium  of  that 
servility  from  his  friend,  Mr.  Grenville,  to  the  Duke 
of  Bedford;  though  in  truth  it  belongs  equally  to 
both.  What  is  the  ground  of  his  inveteracy  to  the 
Duke  of  Bedford  ?  He  shall  tell  you  in  his  own 
words  :  —  '  Apparently  united  with  Mr.  Grenville, 
4  you  waited  until  Lord  Rockingham's  feeble  admi- 
'  nistration  should  dissolve  in  its  own  weakness. 
'  The  moment  their  dismission  was  suspected  etc., 
'  you  thought  it  no  disgrace  to  solicit  once  more  the 
'  friendship  of  Lord  Bute,'  etc.  Hinc  illce  lacrymce. 
The  Duke  of  Bedford  forsook  Mr.  Grenville,  and 

should  rely  alon3  on  the  virulence  of  declamation  —  much  less 
that  you  should  refer  to  your  exploded  accusations  only  to  remind 
the  public  of  the  infinity  of  your  falsehoods  ;  and  least  of  all  that 
you  should  receive  that  unfortunate  cream-coloured  phrase,  reviving 
with  it  the  Shakespearian  retort, 

The  Devil  damn  thee  black,  thoit  cream-faced  loicn, 
Where  (joest  thou  that  yoose-look  / 

Vet  M  this,  and  nothing  else,  is  contained  in  your  last  Letter. 
Sure  'tis  a  mere  exercise  of  scurrility.  Where's  your  spirit? 
where's  your  invention?  All  lost  in  scurrility  and  cream-colour. 
Awake,  Junius '  let  not  your  talents  be  confined  to  the  most  des- 
picable species  of  writing  : 

,V«c  c'tica  v':lem  paluluntrjne  rotaberis  orbem." 

TlIE     SUPERIOR    OF    TiJE      JESUITS,     in     the    Public 

Advertiser,  Dec.  3,  1771. 
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therefore  Junius  persecutes  him  with  such  rancour. 
But  his  panegyric  upon  the  Stamp- Act  in  his  very 
first  Letter,  and  his  anxious  vindication  of  Mr. 
Grenville  (in  Letter  XVI,  addressed  to  Mr.  Justice 
Blackstone,)  from  the  most  vulnerable  and  most  in- 
defensible part  of  his  political  life,  announce  to  us 
that  gentleman's  attached  and  partial  friend.  Out 
of  many  other  passages,  that  point  out  the  suspected 
person,"  [  William  (jerard  Hamilton,  Esq.']"  I  must 
remind  the  reader  of  two  or  three  instances,  which 
evince  that  Junius,  at  two  critical  periods,  disclaims 
Lord  Rockingham  and  Lord  Chatham :  — '  When 
'  the  Duke  of  Cumberland's  first  negociation  failed, 

*  and  when  the  favourite  was  pushed  to  the  last  ex- 

*  tremity,  you  saved  him  by  joining  in  an  administra- 

*  tion,  in  which  Lord  Chatham  had  refused  to  en- 
'  gage.  Lord  Chatham  formed  his  last  administration 
'  upon  principles,  which  you  certainly  concurred  in, 

*  or  you  could  never  have  been  placed  at  the  head 
'  of  the  Trearury.     By  deserting  those  principles, 
'  (in  which  he  found  you  were  secretly  supported 
'  in  the  closet,)  you  soon  forced  him  to  withdraw 
'  his  name  from  an  administration,  which  had  been 
'  formed  upon  the  credit  of  it.'     What  caution  is 
here  used  to  avoid  a  compliment  to  Lord  Chatham, 
or  to  these  unstated  principles  in  the  midst  of  invec- 
tive upon  the  D.  of  G.  for  deserting  them  !     The 
principles,  for  aught  that  appears,  might  have  been 
the  same,  which  at  Lord  Rockingham's  coming  in 
had  saved  the  favourite.     I  presume  the  conclusion 
is  not  a  rash  one  from  these  premises,  (to  omit  for 
the  present  several  others,)  that  the  patron  of  Ju- 
nius is  the  person  characterised  in  my  last,  (Lord 
Temple.)  " 

SC^EVOLA,  in  the  Public  Advertiser,  Noi\  18, 
1771. 
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THE  OPINIONS  OF  JOHN  WILLIAM  BERGER;  OF  JOHN 
NICHOLAS  FUNCCIUS  ;  OF  HENRY  VALOIS  ;  OF  PETER 
BURMANN;  OF  JOHN  AUGUST  ERNEST1;  OF  JOHN 
GOTTLIEB  HEINECC1US  ;  OF  JOHN  MATTHEW  GES- 
NER;  OF  J.  N.  NICLAS  ;  AND  OF  Jo.  L.  MOSHE1M; 
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III. 

EXTRACT  FROM   SIR  PHILIP  FRANCIS'S  LETTER  MIS- 
SIVE TO  LORD  HOLLAND,  Lond.  1816.  8vo.  p.  62. 

IV. 

EXTRACTS   FROM   MR.  GREEN'S   DIARY  OF   A  LOVER 
OF  LITERATURE,  RESPECTING  BURKE. 
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To  the  kindness  of  a  very  intelligent  friend  I  am  indebted 
for  the  following  paper  :  the  extracts  are  made  only 
from  Letters,  which  have  the  signature  of  Junius. 

"  I  have  at  last  completed  the  task  I  so  long  en- 
gaged in,  of  collecting  the  chief  images  and  illustra- 
tions in  the  Letters  of  Junius.  Their  number,  you 
will  see,  is  pretty  considerable,  and  their  character 
highly  diversified  —  from  the  military  art  there  are 
7;  from  the  medical  science  12;  from  the  terms  of 
commerce  6 ;  from  the  Scriptures  and  religion  18 ; 
from  objects  in  nature  22 ;  from  classical  subjects  13 ; 
from  t\\ejine  arts  5 ;  from  mechanics  4 ;  besides  13 
of  a  miscellaneous  kind.  I  have  transcribed,  more- 
over, some  remarkable  passages  and  phrases,  all 
the  striking  references,  which  I  have  found  to  Scot- 
land and  Ireland,  and  the  marked  sentiments  on 
government  and  governors.  In  Scotticisms  and  Irish- 
isms I  am  not  competent  to  decide." 

Nov.  26,  1826. 

"A  Collection  of  the  most  remarkable  Images,  Illus- 
trations, Sentiments,  and  Expressions,  contained 
in  the  LETTERS  OF  JUNIUS. 

1.  "  As  if  an  appeal  to  the  public  were  no  more 
than  a  military  coup  de  main,  where  a  brave  man 
has  no  rules  to  follow  but  the  dictates  of  his  cou- 
rage." (1,70.) 

2.  "  A  submissive   administration   was    at   last 
gradually  collected  from  the  deserters  of  all  parties, 
interests,  and  connections,  and  nothing  remained 
but  to  find  a  leader  for  these  gallant,  well-disciplined 
troops."   (1,  167.) 
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3.  "  His  palace  is  besieged  —  the  lines  of  circum- 
vallation  are  drawing  around  him,  and  unless  he 
finds  a  resource  in  his  own  activity,  or  in  the  attach- 
ment of  the  real  friends  of  his  family,  the  best  of 
princes  must  submit  to  the  confinement  of  a  state- 
prisoner  until  your  Grace's  death  or  some  less  for- 
tunate event  shall  raise  the  siege."  (1,  245.) 

4.  "  I  may  quit  the  service,  but  it  would  be  absurd 
to  suspect  me  of  desertion"  (2,  205.) 

5.  "  The  favor  of  this  country  constitutes  the 
shield,  which  defends  him  against  a  thousand  dag- 
gers —  desertion  would  disarm  him."  (2,  347.) 

6.  "  The  wary  Wedderburne,  and  the  pompous 
Suffolk  never  threw  away  the  scabbard,  nor  ever 
went  upon  a  forlorn  hope"  (2.  358.) 

7.  "  When  the  contest  turns  upon  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  laws,  you  cannot,  without  a  formal  sur- 
render  of   all  your  reputation,  yield  the  post  of 
honour  even  to  Lord  Chatham."  (2,  443.) 

8.  "  When  all  your  instruments  of  amputation 
are  prepared — when  the  unhappy  patient  lies  bound 
at  your  feet,  without  the  possibility  of  resistance, 
by  what  infallible  rule  will  you  direct  the  operation  ? 
When  you  propose  to  cut  away  the  rotten  parts, 
can  you  tell  us  what  parts  are  perfectly  sound  ?    Are 
there  any  limits  in  fact  or  in  theory  to  inform  you 
at  what  point  you  must  stop  —  at  what  point  the 
mortification  ends?"  (1,  289.  Correspondence  with 
Wilkes.) 

9.  "  The  wound  is  curable,  and  the  scar  shall  he 
no  disgrace  to  you."  (1,  314.) 

10.  "  It  is  not  the  disorder,  but  the  physician" 
(1,51.) 

11.  "  We  are  governed  by  counsels,  from  which 
a  reasonable  man  can  expect  no  remedy  but  poison, 
no  relief  but  death.  (1,  61.) 

12.  "  His  views  and  situation  required  a  creature 
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void  of  all  these  properties,  and  he  was  forced  to 
go  through  every  division,  resolution,  composition, 
and  refinement  of  political  chemistry,  before  he  hap- 
pily arrived  at  the  caput  mortuum  of  vitriol  in  your 
Grace."  (1,  167.) 

13.  "  To  me  they  originally  owe  nothing  but  a 
healthy,  sanguine  constitution."  (Dedication.) 

14.  "  The  noble  spirit  of  the  metropolis  is  the 
life-blood  of  the  state  collected  at  the  heart;  from 
that  point  it  circulated  with   health  and   vigour 
through  every  artery  of  the  constitution."  (2,  115.) 

15.  "  When   the  poison  of  their  doctrines  has 
tainted  the  natural  benevolence  of  his  disposition, 
when  their  insidious  counsels  have  corrupted  the 
stamina  of  his  government,  what  antidote  can  restore 
him  to  his  political  health  and  honour,  but  the  firm 
sincerity  of  his  English  subjects?"  (2,  125.) 

16.  "  No  man  regards  an  eruption  on  the  surface, 
when  the  noble  parts  are  invaded,  and  he  feels  a 
mortification  approaching  to  his  heart"  (2,  153.) 

17.  "  With  regard  to  the  press  for  seamen,  it 
does  not  follow  that  the  symptoms  may  not  be  soft- 
ened, although  the  distemper  cannot  be  cured"  (2, 
345.) 

18.  "  He  advertizes  for  patients,  collects  all  the 
diseases  of  the  heart,  and  turns  a  royal  palace  into 
an  hospital  for  incurables."  (2,  439.) 

19.  "I  shall  only  say,  give  me  a  healthy  vigo- 
rous constitution.,  and  I  shall  hardly  consult  my  look- 
ing-glass  to  discover  a   blemish   upon  my  skin" 
(1,311.) 

20.  "  Our  enemies  treat  us  as  the  cunning  tra- 
der does  the  unskilful  Indian  —  they  magnify  their 
generosity,  when  they  give^us  baubles  of  little  pro- 
portionate value  for  gold  and  ivory."  (2,  359.) 

21.  "  This  worthy  nobleman  has  long  dealt  in 
virtue ;  there  has  been  a  large  consumption  of  it  in 
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his  own  family,  and  in  the  way  of  traffick  I  dare  say, 
he  has  bought  and  sold  more  than  half  the  represen- 
tative integrity  of  the  nation."  (1,  145.) 

22.  "  Like  bad  money,  it  may  be  current  for  a 
time,  but  it  will  soon  be  cried  down"  (2,  121.) 

23.  "  Gave  you  a  generous  credit  for  the  future 
blessings  of  your  reign  and  paid  you  in  advance  the 
dearest  tribute  of  their  affections."  (2,  67.) 

24.  "  If  the  King  had  not  graciously  affixed  his 
stamp  and  given  it  currency  among  his  subjects." 
(2,  243.) 

25.  Having  sold  the  nation  to  you  in  the  gross, 
they   will  undoubtedly  protect  you  in   the  detail, 
(2,  54.) 

26.  "  By  laying  in  a  moderate  stock  of  reputation, 
setting  up  the  royal  patronage  to  auction"     (2, 
53.  54.) 

27.  "  They  are  the  trustees,  not  the  oumers  of 
the  estate  —  the  fee-simple  is  in  us  —  they  cannot 
alienate,  they  cannot  waste"  (Dedication  1,  5.) 

28.  "  Whichever  way  he  flies,  the  hue  and  cry  of 
the  country  pursues  him."  (1,  246.) 

29.  "  He  is  the  tenant  of  the  day,  and  has  no  in- 
terest in  the  inheritance"  (2,  133.) 

30.  "  Like  broken  tenants,  who  have  had  warning 
to  quit  the  premises,  they  curse  their  landlord,  destroy 
the  fixtures,  throw  every  thing  into  confusion  and 
care  not  what  mischief  they  do  to  the  estate.  (2, 104.) 

31.  "  Are  these  glorious  privileges  the  birth-right 
of  the  people,  or  are  we  only  tenants  at  the  will  of 
the  ministry  ?"  (2,  44.) 

32.  "  If  his  royal  inclination  should  unfortunately 
be  discovered,  it  drops  like  an  acid  and  turns  the 
election."  (2,  257.) 

33.  "  Recorded  honours  shall  gather  round  his 
monument  and  thicken  over  him  —  it  is  a  solid  fabric, 
and  will  support  the  laurels,  that  adorn  it."  (2,  311.) 
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34.  "  I  can  brush  away  the  swarming   insects, 
whenever  I  think  proper."  (1,  295.) 

35.  "  The  coldest  bodies  warm  with  disposition  — 
the  hardest  sparkle  in  collision"  (2,  71.) 

36.  "  The  gentle  breath  of  peace  would  leave 
him  on  the  surface  neglected  and  unremoved  —  it  is 
only    the  tempest,  that  lifts  him  from  his  place." 
(2,  85.) 

37.  "  He  never  weeps  but  like  an  April-shower, 
with  a  lambent  ray  of  sunshine  upon  his  counte- 
nance." (2,  401.) 

38.  "  I    turn   with   pleasure   from   that    barren 
waste,  in  which  no  salutary  plant  takes  root,  no 
verdure  quickens,  to  a  character^er&Ye,  as  I  willingly 
believe,  in   every   good  and   great  qualification." 
(2,441.) 

39.  "  In  the  shipwreck  of  the  state,  trifles  float 
and  are  preserved,  while  every  thing  solid  and  valu- 
able sinks  to  the  bottom  and  is  lost  for  ever."    (2, 360. ) 

40.  "  The  featfier,    that  adorns  the  royal-bird, 
supports  his  flight  —  strip  him  of  his  plumage,  and 
you  fix  him  to  the  earth."  (2,  194.) 

41.  "  I  am  not  sanguine  enough  to  expect  a  more 
plentiful  harvest  of  parliamentary  virtue  in  one  year 
than  another."  (2,  210.) 

42.  "  Charles  Fox  is  yet  in  blossom" 

43.  "  The  properties  of  a  patriot  are  perishable 
in  the  individual,  but  there  is  a  quick  succession  of 
subjects  and  the  breed  is  worth  preserving.  (2,  357.) 

44.  "  In  collision  with  their  virtue   perhaps  he 
may  iakejire."  (2,  347.) 

45.  "  The  mine  was  sunk  —  the  combustibles  pro- 
vided, and  Welbore  Ellis,  the  Guy-Faux  of  the  fa- 
ble, waited  only  for  the  signal  of  command."  (2, 129.) 

46.  "  Their  lives  were  like  a  rapid  torrent,  bril- 
liant in  prospect,  though  useless  and  dangerous  in  its 
course  —  in  the  dull,  unanimated  existence  of  other 
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princes  we  see  nothing  but  a  sickly,  stagnant  water,, 
which  taints  the  atmosphere  without  fertilizing  the 
soil."  (2,  152.) 

47.  A  character  of  this  sort  is  the  soil  fittest  to 
produce  that  obstinate  bigotry  in  politics  and  religion, 
which  begins  with  a  meritorious  sacrifice  of  the  un- 
derstanding, and  finally  conducts  the  monarch  and 
the  martyr  to  the  block."  (2,  152.) 

48.  "  The  rays  of  royal  indignation  collected  upon 
him  served  only  to  illuminate,  and  could  not  con- 
sume." (2,  71.) 

49.  "  Here  stands  a  precedent  —  a  land-mark  to 
direct  us  through  a  troubled  sea  of  controversy."  (2, 
72.) 

50.  "  Clearing  the  fountain  is  the  best  and  short- 
est way  to  purify  the  stream."  (1,  293.) 

51.  "  Every  common  dauber  writes  RASCAL  and 
VILLAIN  under  his  pictures,  because  the  pictures 
themselves  have  neither  character  nor  resemblance — 
but  the  works  of  a  master  require  no  index  —  his 
features  and  colouring  are  taken  from  nature."  (1, 

125.) 

52.  "  Struck  with  the  principal  Jigure,  we  do  not 
sufficiently  mark  in  what  manner  the  canvass  is  fil- 
led up."  (2,  35.) 

53.  "  To  a  mind  like  yours  there  was  no  other 
road  to  fame  but  by  the  destruction  of  a  noble  fabric, 
which  you  thought  had  been  too  long  the  admiration 
of  mankind."  (1,  169.) 

54.  "  The  bravest  and  freest  nations  have  some- 
times submitted  to  a  temporary  surrender  of  their 
liberties,  in  order  to  establish  them  for  ever  —  at  a 
crisis  of  public  calamity  or  danger,  the  prudence  of 
the  state  placed  a  confidence  in  the  virtue  of  some 
distinguished  citizen,  and  gave  him  power  sufficient 
to  preserve  or  to  oppress  his  country.     Such  was 
the  Roman  Dictator,  and  while  his  office  was  con- 
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fined  to  a  short  period,  and  only  applied  as  a  remedy 
to  the  disasters  of  an  unsuccessful  war,  it  was  usu- 
ally attended  with  the  most  important  advantages, 
and  left  no  dangerous  precedent  behind."  (2,  451.) 

55.  "  As  if  he  pulled  down  an  ancient  Temple  of 
Venus,  and  could  bury  all  decency  and  shame  under 
the  ruins."  (1,  154.) 

56.  "  But  mine  is  an  inferior  ministerial  office  in 
the  Temple  of  Justice  —  1  have  bound  the  victim, 
and  dragged  him  to  the  altar"  (2.  443.) 

57.  "  It  will  be  a  scene  in  (Edipus  without  the 
distress."  (1,  155.) 

58.  "  They  pile  up  reluctant  quarto  upon  solid 
folio,  as  if  their  labours,  because  they  are  gigantic, 
could  contend  with  truth  and  heaven/'  (1,  214.) 

59.  "  As  well  might  Verres  have  returned  to 
Sicily."  (1,  247.) 

60.  "  The  odia  in  longum  jaciens,  qua  reconde- 
ret,  auctaque  promeret,  I  thought  had  only  belonged 
to  the  worst  character  of  antiquity  —  the  text  is  in 
Tacitus  —  you  know  best  where  to  look  for  the 
commentary"  (2,  8.) 

61.  "  Let  it  be  impressed  upon  your  minds,  let 
it  be  instilled  into  your  children,  that  the  liberty  of 
the  press  is  the  palladium  of  all  the  civil,  political, 
and  religious  rights  of  an  Englishman."  (Dedication 
1,  344.) 

62.  "  Are  these  terms,  which  men,  who  are  in 
earnest,  make  use  of,  when  the  salus  reipublicce  is  at 
stake?"  (1,284.) 

63.  "  Was  he  winged  like  a  messenger,  or  stati- 
onary like  a  sentinel  ? 

'  like  Maia's  son  he  stood, 

'  And  shook  his  plumes'; 

videlicet  at  the  door  of  Lady n's  cabinet,  His  zeal 

in  the  execution  of  this  honourable  office  promoted 
him  to  another  door,  where  he  also  stands  sentry ; 

s 
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virgdque  levem  coercet 


Aured  turbam.' 

(3,  443.  signed  Veteran.) 

64.  "  I  see  no  reason  why  a  wise  man  may  not 
unite  the  public  virtues  of  Cato  with  the  indulgence 
of  Epicurus."  (1,314.) 

65.  And  do  you  now,  after  a  retreat  not  very  like 
that  ofScipio,  presume  to  intrude  yourself  un thought 
of,  uncalled  for,  upon  the  patience  of  the  public  ? 
(1,  78.) 

66.  "  The  prcetorian  bands,  enervated  and  de- 
bauched as  they  were,  had  still  strength  enough  to 
awe  the  Roman  populace,  but  when  the  distant  le- 
gions took  the  alarm,  they  marched  to  Rome.,  and 
gave  away  the  empire"  (2,  81.) 

67.  "  Not  even  the  sacred  shield  of  cowardice 
should  protect  him."  (2,  90.) 

68.  "  I  appeal  to  Miss  Wilkes,  whose  judgment  I 
hear  highly  commended,  would  she  think  herself 
much  indebted  to  her  favourite  admirer,  if  he  forced 
a  most  disagreeable  partner  upon  her  for  a  long  win- 
ter's night,    because  he  could  not  dance  with  her 
himself?"  (1,271.) 

69.  "  He  has  treated  our  opinion  a  little  too  ca- 
valierly —  a  young  man  is  apt  to  rely  too  confidently 
upon  himself  to  be  as  attentive  to  his  mistress,  as 
a  polite  and  passionate  lover   ought  to   be."    (2, 
349.) 

70.  "  I  too  am  no  enemy  to  good-fellowship,  and 
have  often  cursed  that  canting  parson  for  Mashing  to 
deny  you  your  claret."  (1,  313.) 

71. "  Recovered  from  the  errors  of  his  youth,  from 
the  distraction  of  play  and  the  bewitching  smiles  of 
Burgundy,  behold  him  exercising  the  whole  strength 
of  his  clear  unclouded  faculties  in  the  service  of  the 
crown."  (1,  58.) 

72.  "  Accept  of  this  address  as  a. prologue  to  more 
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important  scenes,  in  which  you  may  be  called  upon 
to  art  and  suffer."  (2,  159.) 

73.  "  Life  is  no  more  than  a  dramatic  scene,   in 
which  the  hero  should  preserve  his  consistency  to 
the  last."  (1,  246.) 

74.  "  Is  he  only  the  punch  of  puppet-shew   to 
speak  as  he  is  prompted,  by  the  chief  juggler  behind 
the  curtain?"  (2,  181.) 

75.  "  These  are  mysteries,  of  which  we  must  not 
pretend  to  judge  by  experience ;  and  truly,  I  fear, 
we  shall  perish  in  the  desert,  before  we  arrive  at  the 
land  of  promise."  (1,  162.) 

76.  "  We  owe  it  to  the  bounty  of  Providence 
that  the  completest  depravity  of  the  heart  is  some- 
times strangely  united  with  a  confusion  of  mind, 
which  counteracts  the  most  favourite  principles  and 
makes  the  same  man  treacherous  without  art,  and  a 
hypocrite  without  deceiving."  (1,  164.) 

77.  "  He  calls  for  papers  and  witnesses  with  a 
sort  of  triumphant  security,  as  if  nothing  could  be 
true,  but  what  could  be  proved  in  a  court  of  justice 
—  yet  a  religious  man  might  have  remembered  upon 
what  foundation  some   truths  most  interesting  to 
mankind  have  been  received  and  established.      If 
it  were  not  for  the  internal  evidence,  which  the  purest 
of  religions  carries  with  it,  what  would  have  become 
of  his  once  well-quoted  Decalogue  and  of  the  meek- 
ness of  his  Christianity?"  (2,  25.) 

78.  "  An  honest  man,  like  the  true  religion,  ap- 
peals to  the  understanding,  or  modestly  confides  in 
the  internal  evidence  of  his  conscience  —  the  impos- 
tor employs  force  instead  of  argument,  imposes  si- 
lence where  he  cannot  convince,  and  propagates  his 
character  by  the  sword"  (2,  182.) 

79.  "  There  are  proselytes  from  atheism,   but 
none  from  superstition."  (2,  207.) 

80.  "  The  resentment  of  a  priest  is  implacable — 

s2 
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no  sufferings  can  soften, —  no  penitence  can  appease 
him."  (2,  313.) 

81.  "  Avail  yourself  of  all  the  unforgiving  piety  of 
the  court  you  live  in,  and  bless  God  that  you  are 
not  as  other  men  are  —  extortioners,  unjust,  adulterers, 
or  even  as  this  publican  —  in  a  heart  void  of  feeling, 
the  laws  of  honour  and  good  faith  may  be  violated 
with  impunity,  and  there  you  may  safely  indulge 
your  genius  — «•  but  the  laws  shall  not  be  violated, 
even  by  your  holy  zeal  to  oppress  a  sinner."  (1, 121.) 

92.  "  Stand  forth,  my  Lord ;  for  thou  art  tfte 
man."  (1,  167.) 

83.  "  Divided  as  they  are  into  a  thousand  forms 
of  policy  and  religion,  there  is  one  point,  in  which 
they  all  agree  —  they  equally  detest  the  pageantry 
of  a  King,  and  the  supercilious  hypocrisy  of  a  Bishop. 
(2,  77.) 

84.  "  Yet,  while  the  whole  kingdom  was  agitated 
with  anxious  expectation  upon  one  great  point,  you 
meanly  evaded  the  question,  and  instead  of  the  ex- 
plicit firmness  and  decision  of  a  King,  gave  us  no- 
thing but  the   misery  of  a  ruined  grazier,  and  the 
irl lining  piety  of  a  Methodist"  (2,  93.) 

85.  "  But  in  truth  I  have  left  no  room  for  ac- 
commodation with  the  piety  of  St.  James's  —  my 
offences  are  not  to  be  redeemed  by  recantation  or 
repentance"  (2,  206.) 

86.  "  Permit   me    to  recommend  him,  (Home 
Tooke,)  to  your  Grace's  protection  —  you  will  find 
liirn  copiously  gifted  with   those  qualities  of  the 
heart,  which  usually  direct  you  in  the  choice  of  your 
friendships  —  he  too  was  Mr.  Wilkes's  friend,  and 
as  incapable  as  you  are  of  the  liberal  resentment  of 
a  gentleman  —  No,  my  Lord,  it  was  the  solitary, 
vindictive  malice  of  a  Monk,  brooding  over  the  infir- 
mities of  his  friend  until  he  thought  they  quickened 
into  public  life :  and  feasting  with  a  rancorous  rapture 
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upon  the  sordid  catalogue  of  his  distresses.  Now  let 
him  go  back  to  his  cloister  —  the  church  is  a  proper 
retreat  for  him  —  in  his  principles  he  is  already  a 
Bishop."  (2,  256.) 

87.  "  In  some  men,  there  is  a  malignant  passion  to 
destroy  the  works  of  genius,  literature  and  freedom 
—  the  Vandal  and  the  Monk  find  equal  gratification 
in  it."  (2,  325.) 

88.  "A  Prince,  (whose  piety  anfc  self-denial  one 
would  think  might  secure  him  from  such  a  multi- 
tude of  worldly  necessities,)  with  an  annual  revenue 
of  near  a  million  sterling,  wants  money."  (2,  326.) 

89.  "  His  Majesty's  predecessors,  (excepting  that 
worthy  family,  from  which  you,  my  Lord,  are  un- 
questionably descended,)  had  some  generous  quali- 
ties in  their  composition ;  with  vices,  I  confess,  or 
frailties  in  abundance.     They  were  Kings,  or  gen- 
tlemen, not  hypocrites,  or  Priests  ;  they  were  at  the 
head  of  the  church,  but  did  not  know  the  value  of 
their  office ;  they  said  their  prayers  without  cere- 
mony, and  had  too  little  priestcraft  in  their  under- 
standings to  reconcile  the  sanctimonious  forms  of 
religion^  with  the  utter  destruction  of  the  morality  of 
their  people."  (2,  324.) 

90.  "  Our  religious^  benevolent,  generous  Sove- 
reign has  no  objection  to  selling  his  own  timber,  to 
his  own  admiralty,  to  repair  his  own  ships,  nor  to 
putting  the  money  into  his  own  pocket.     People 
of  a  religious  turn  naturally  adhere  to  the  principles 
of  the  church  —  whatever  they  acquire,  falls  into 
mortmain."  (2,  326  —  327.) 

91.  "  From  whatever  origin  your  influence  in 
this  country  arises,  it  is  a  phenomenon  in  the  his- 
tory of  human  virtue   and  understanding.     Good 
men  can  hardly  believe  the  fact  —  wise  men  are  un- 
able to  account  for  it — religious  men  find  exercise 
for  their  faith  and  make  it  the  last  effort  of  their 
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piety  not  to  repine  against  Providence."  (2,  337.) 

92.  "  The  fundamental  principles  of  Christianity 
naay  still  be  preserved,  though  every  zealous  sectary 
adheres  to  his  own  exclusive  doctrine  and  pious  eccle- 
siastics make  it  a  part  of  their  religion  to  persecute 
one  another,"  (2,  346.) 

93.  "  In  a  great  business  there  is  nothing  so  fatal 
as  cunning  management"  (1,  273.) 

94.  "  Anger  lias  some  claim  to  indulgence  and 
railing  is  usually  a  relief  to  the  mind."  (1,  193.) 

95.  "  To  alienate  even  our  own  rights,  would  be 
a  crime  as  much  more  enormous  than  suicide  as  a 
life  of  civil  security  and  freedom  is  superior  to  a 
base  existence."  (1,  224.) 

96.  "  There  may  be  a  vanity  perhaps  in  a  singu- 
lar way  of  thinking ;  but  when  a  man  professes  a 
want  of  those  feelings,  which  do  honour  to  the  mul- 
titude, he  hazards  something  infinitely  more  import- 
ant than  the  character  of  his  understanding."  (2, 18.) 

97.  "  Sir  William  Draper  should  have  entered 
boldly  into  the  detail  of  indigence  relieved,  of  arts 
encouraged,  of  science  patronized,  men  of  learning 
protected,  and  works  of  genius  rewarded."  (2,  19.) 

98.  "  I  think  that  of  all  the  vices  avarice  is  most 
apt  to  taint  and  corrupt  the  heart."  (2,  22,) 

99.  "  Women,  and  men  like  women,  are  timid,  ir- 
resolute, and  vindictive ;  their  passions  counteract 
each  other,  and  make  the  same  creature  at  one  mo- 
ment hateful,  and  at  another  contemptible."  (2, 166.) 

100.  "Honour  and  honesty  must  not  be  renounced, 
although  a  thousand  modes  of  right  and  wrong  were 
to  occupy  the  degrees  of  morality  between  'Zeno  and 
Epicurus."  (2,  346.) 

101.  "I  was  not  born  to  be  a  commentator  even 
of  my  own  works"  (Preface  1,  349.) 

102.  "  A  man,  who  honestly  engages  in  a  public 
cause,  must  prepare  himself  for  events,  which  will 
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at  once  demand  his  utmost  patience,  and  rouse  his 
warmest  indignation."  (1,  276.) 

103.  "  But  my  own  zeal,  I  perceive,  betrays  me ; 
I  will  endeavour  to  keep  a  better  guard  upon  my 
temper,  and  apply  to  your  judgment  in  the  most 
cautious  and  measured  language."  (1,  276.) 

104.  "  Far  be  it  from  me  to  insinuate  the  most  dis- 
tant reflection  upou  the  army:  on  the  contrary,  I 
honour  and  esteem  the  profession."  (2,  41.) 

105.  "  There  is  hardly  a  period,  at  which  the 
most  irregular  character  may  not  be  redeemed ;  the 
mistakes  of  one  sex,  find  a  retreat  in  devotion,  those 
of  the  other  in  patriotism."  (2,  70.) 

106.  "  The  first  foundation  of  friendship  is  not 
the  power  of  conferring  benefits,  but  the  equality, 
with  which  they  are  received  and  may  be  returned 
—  the  fortune,  which  made  you  a  King,  forbad 
you  to  have  a  friend."  (2,  88.) 

107.  "  Though  I  use  the  terms  of  art,  do  not  in- 
jure me  so  much  as  to  suspect  I  am  a  lawyer  —  I 
had  as  lief  be  a  Scotchman ;  it  is  the  encouragement 
given  to  disputes  about  titles,  which  has  supported 
that  iniquitous  profession  at  the  expense  of  the  com- 
munity." (1,  312.) 

108.  "  I  am  no  lawyer  by  profession,  nor  do  I 
pretend  to  be  more  deeply  read,  than  every  English 
gentleman  should  be  in  the  laws  of  his  country.    If, 
therefore,  the  principles  I  maintain,  are  truly  con- 
stitutional, I  shall  not  think  myself  answered,  though 
I  should  be  convicted  of  a  mistake  in  terms,  or  of 
misapplying  the  language  of  the  law."  (1,  10.) 

109.  "  As  to  lawyers,  their  profession  is  supported 
by  the  indiscriminate  defence  of  right  and  wrong,* 

*  [  •'  Before,  however,  he  proceeded  to  say  one  word  upon  this 
case,  he  would  take  leave  to  make  one  observation  upon  the  course 
of  argument  adopted  by  Mr.  Sugden,  in  which  he  wished  it  to  be 
considered  that  a  man,  who  had  never  committed  an  offence  like 
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and  I  confess  I  have  not  that  opinion  of  their  know- 
ledge or  integrity,  to  think  it  necessary  that  they 
should  decide  for  me  upon  a  plain  constitutional 
question."  (1,  158.) 

110.  "You  are  a  lawyer,  sir,  and  know  better 
than  I  do  upon  what  particular  occasions  a  talent  for 
misrepresentation  may  be  fairly  exerted."  (1,  195.) 

111.  "  The  cunning   Scotchman,   (Lord  Mans- 
field,) never  speaks  truth  without  a  fraudulent  de- 
sign." (2,554.) 

112.  "  I  will  not  contend  with  you  in  point  of 
composition.         You  are  a  scholar,  Sir  William,  and 
if  I  am  truly  informed,  you  write  Latin  with  almost 
as  much  purity  as  English  —  suffer  me, 'then,  for  I 
am  a  plain  unlettered  man  to  continue  that  stile  of 
interrogation,  which  suits  my  capacity."  (1,  100.) 

113.  "  You  will  then  have  reason  to  be  thankful, 
if  you  are  permitted  to  retire  to  that  seat  of  learning, 
which  in  contemplation  of  the  system  of  your  life, 
the  comparative  purity  of  your  manners  with  those 
of  their  High  Steward,  and  a  thousand  other  recom- 
mending circumstances,  has  chosen  you  to  encou- 
rage the  growing  virtue  of  their  youth,  and  to  preside 
over   their  education  *  —  Whenever  the  spirit   of 
distributing   Prebends  and  Bishopricks  shall  have 
departed  from  you,  you  will  find  that  learned  semi- 
nary perfectly  recovered  from  the  delirium  of  an 

that  of  Mr.  Egar,  was  in  no  better  situation  as  to  character  or  belief 
than  the  man,  who  had  unfortunately  yielded  to  temptation.  This 
observation  of  his  learned  friend  confirmed  him  in  the  opinion, 
which  he  had  always  entertained  of  the  justne-ss  and  propriety  of 
what  the  author  of  the  Letters  of  JUIUHX  had  said  with  regard  to  the 
effect,  which  the  habit  of  indiscriminately  defending  right  and  wrong 
had  upon  gentlemen  engaged  in  the  profession,  to  which  he  baa 
the  honour  to  belong." 

Mr.  Heald's  Speech  in  the  Chancery-case  of  Muloney  and 
Maloney,  Times  Dec.  10,  1827-] 

*  The  Duke  of  Grafton  was  Chancellor,  and  Lord  Sandwich 
High-Steward  of  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
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installation,  and  what  in  truth  it  ought  to  be,  a 
peaceful  scene  of  slumber  and  thoughtless  meditation, 
the  venerable  tutors  of  the  University  will  no  longer 
distress  your  modesty  by  proposing  you  for  a  pattern 
to  their  pupils  —  the  learned  dulness  of  declamation 
will  be  silent — and  even  the  venal  muse,  though  hap- 
piest in  fiction,  will  forget  your  virtues."  (1,  172.) 

114.  "  This  may  be  logic  at  Cambridge,  or  at  the 
treasury,  but  among  men  of  sense  and  honour  it  is 
folly,  or  villany  in  the  extreme."  (2,  315.) 

115.  "  Our  gracious  Sovereign  has  had  wonder- 
ful success  in  creating  new  attachments  to  his  per- 
son and  family.     He  owes  it,  I  presume,  to  the 
regular  system  he  has  pursued  in  the  mystery  of 
conversion.     He  began  with  an  experiment  upon 
the   Scotch,  and  concludes    with   converting   Mr. 
Home.     What  a  pity  it  is  that  the  Jews  should  be 
condemned  by  Providence  to  wait  for  a  Messiah  of 
their  own!"  (2,317.) 

116.  "  I  speak  to  men,  and  to  their  experience, 
and  will  not  descend  to  answer  the  little  sneering 
sophistries  of  a  collegian."  (2,  305.) 

1 17.  "  If  I  am  candid  enough  to  admit  that  this 
is  the  very  logic  taught  at  St.  Omer's,  you  will  rea- 
<lilv  allow  that  it  is  the  constant  practice  in  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench."  (2,  368,) 

118.  "  If  Malagrida  had  any  interest  with  the 
present  ministry,  I  should  have  no  doubt  that  this 
was  one  of  his  subtle  contrivances.     An  ostensible 
.engagement,  with  a  mental  reservation,  is  the  first 
principle  of  the  morale  relachee,  professed  and  incul- 
cated by  the  Society  of  Jesus."  (3,  70.  sign.  C.) 

119.  "  The  author,  indeed,  calls  God  to  witness 
for  him,  with  all  the  sincerity,  and  in  the  very  terms 
of  an  Irish  evidence,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and 
belief."  (1,  118.) 

120.  "  They,  (.the  Irish, J  despise  the  miserable 

88 
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Governor  you  have  sent  them,  because  he  is  the 
creature  of  Lord  Bute  —  nor  is  it  from  any  natural 
confusion  in  their  ideas,  that  they  are  so  ready  to 
confound  the  original  of  a  King  with  the  disgrace- 
ful representation  of  him."  (2,  76,) 

121.  "  But  the  complexion  of  the  time  will  suffer 
no  man  to  be  Vice-Treasurer  of  Ireland^  with  im- 
punity." (2,  129.) 

122.  "  At  that  very  moment  the  7mA  negociation 
was  probably  begun  —  come  forward,  thou  worthy 
representative  of  Lord  Bute,  and  tell  this  insulted 
country,  who  advised  the  King  to  appoint  Mr.  Lut- 
trell  Adjutant  General  to  the  army  in  Ireland?"  (2, 
156.) 

123.  "  The  people  of  Ireland  have  been  uniform- 
ly plundered  and  oppressed."  (2,  75.) 

124.  "  I  do  not  wonder  at  the  unr emitted  ran- 
cour, with  which  the  Duke  of  Bedford  and  his  ad- 
herents invariably  speak  of  a  nation,  which  we  well 
know  has  been  too  much  injured  to  be  easily  for- 
given.    But  why  must  Junius  be  an  Irishman? 
The  absurdity  of  his  writings  betrays  him  —  waiving 
all  consideration  of  the  insult  offered  by  Modestus, 
to  the  declared  judgment  of  the  people,  (they  may 
well  bear  this  among  the  rest,)  let  us  follow  the  se- 
veral instances,  and  try  whether  the  charge  be  fairly 
supported."  (2,  29.) 

125.  "  You  would  fain  be  thought  to  take  no 
share  in  government,  while,  in  reality,  you  are  the 
main-spring  of  the  machine"  (2,  179.) 

126.  "  We  incline  the  balance  as  effectually  by 
lessening  the  weight  in  one  scale,  as  by  increasing 
it  in  the  other."  (2,  265.) 

127.  "  The  scales  are  equally  poised  —  it  is  not 
the  printer's  fault,  if  the  greater  weight  inclines  the 
balance."  (1,  93.) 

128.  "  Is  this  the  wisdom  of  a  great  minister,  or 
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is  it  the  ominous  vibration  of  a  pendulum?"  (2,  149.) 

129.  "  Permit  me  to  begin  with  paying  a  just  tri- 
bute to  Scotch  sincerity,  wherever  I  find  it.     I  own 
I  am  not  apt  to  confide  in  the  professions  of  gentle- 
men of  that  country,  and  when  they  smile,  I  feel  an 
involuntary  emotion  to  guard  myself  against  mis- 
chief." (2,  160.) 

130.  "  I  speak  tenderly  of  this  gentleman ;  for 
when  treachery  is  in  question,  I  think  we  should 
make  allowances  for  a  Scotchman"  (2,  206.) 

131.  "  Here,  too,  we  trace  the  little  prudential 
policy  of  a  Scotchman"  (2,  179.) 

132.  "  Lord  Littleton's  integrity  and  judgment 
are  unquestionable ;  yet  he  is  known  to  admire  that 
cunning  Scotchman,   and  verily  believes  him  an 
honest  man."  (2,  305.) 

133.  "  National  reflections,  I  confess,  are  not  to 
be  justified  in  theory,  nor  upon  any  general  prin- 
ciples—  to  know  how  well  they  are  deserved,  and 
how  justly  they  have  been  applied,  we  must  have 
the  evidence  of  facts  before  us  —  we  must  be  con- 
versant with  the  Scots  in  private  life,  and  observe 
their  principles  of  acting  to  us  and  to  each  other  — 
the  characteristic  prudence,  the  selfish  nationality, 
the  indefatigable  smile,  the  persevering  assiduity, 
the  everlasting  profession  of  a  discreet  and  mode- 
rate resentment  —  if  the  instance  were  not  too  im- 
portant for  an  experiment,  it  might  not  be  amiss  to 
confide  a  little  to  their  integrity  —  without  any  ab- 
stract reasoning  upon  causes  and  effects,  we  shall 
soon  be  convinced  by  experience  that  the  Scots, 
transplanted  from  their  own  country,  are  always  a 
distinct  and  separate  body  from  the  people,  who  re-r 
ceive  them  —  in  other  settlements  they  only  love 
themselves,  in  England  they  cordially  love  them- 
selves, and   as    cordially  hate  their    neighbours." 
(Preface  1,  380.) 
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134.  "  The  favour  of  Princes  is  a  perishable  com- 
modity." (1,  145.) 

135.  "  Oliver  Cromwetthad  the  merit  of  conduct- 
ing Charles  I.  to  the  scaffold."  (1,  156.) 

136.  "  I  speak  from  common  report  and  opinion 
only,  when  I  attribute  to  Mr.  Sawbridge  a  specula- 
tive opinion  in  favour  of  a  republic  in  the  personal 
conduct  and  manners  of  the  man.     I  cannot  be  mis- 
taken —  he  has  shewn  himself  possessed  of  that  re- 
publican firmness,  which  the  times  require,  and  by 
which  an  English  gentleman  may  be  as  usefully,  and 
as  honourably  distinguished,  as  any  citizen  of  ancient 
Home,  of  Athens,  or  Lacedcemon."  (2,  349.) 

137.  "  Yet,  though  I  hope  the  English  constitution 
will  for  ever  preserve  its  original  monarchical  form,  I 
would  have  the  manners  of  the  people  purely  and 
strictly  republican."  (2,  348.) 

138.  "  I  should  be  glad  to  mortify  those  contempt- 
ible creatures,  who  call  themselves  noblemen,  whose 
worthless  importance  depends  entirely  upon  their 
influence  over  boroughs,  which  cannot  be  safely  di- 
minished but  by  increasing  the  power  of  the  counties 
at  large."  (1,  290.) 

139.  "  The  arbitrary  power  of  fine  and  imprison- 
ment assumed  by  these  men  would  be  a  disgrace  to 
any  form  of  legal  government  not  purely  aristocrat- 
ical"  (1,  308.) 

140.  "  Nothing  can  be  more  true  than  what  you 
say  about  great  men  —  they  are  indeed  a  worthless, 
pitiful  race."  (1,320.) 

141.  "  Lay  aside  the  wretched  formalities  of  a 
King,  and  speak  to  your  subjects  with  the  spirit  of  a 
man,  and  in  the  language  of  a  gentleman"  (2,  87.) 

142.  "  How  long,  and  to  what  extent  a  King  of 
England  may  be  protected  by  the  forms,  when  he 
violates  the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  deserves  to  be 
considered."  (1,42.) 
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143.  "  To  provide  at  the  public  expense  for  eVery 
creature,,  that  bears  the  name  of  Manners"  (1,  58.) 

144.  "  Among  these  men  1  cannot  but  distinguish 
the  meanest  of  the  human  species,  the  whole  race  of 
Conways." 

145.  "  Even  the  callous  pride  of  Lord  Egremont 
was  alarmed."  (1,241.) 

146.  "  A  Stuart  and  a  Murray  should  sympathize 
with  each  other."  (2,  356.) 

147.  "  Where  will  the  gracious  Monarch  look  for 
assistance,  when  the  wretched  Grafton  could  forget 
his  obligations  to  his  master,  and  desert  him  for  a 
hollow  alliance  with  such  a  man  as  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford?" (1,245.) 

148.  "  To  possess  himself  of  another  man's  right, 
and  to  maintain  it  in  defiance  of  public  shame  as 
well  as  justice,  bespoke  a  degree  of  zeal  or  of  depra- 
vity, which  all  the  favour  of  a  pious  Prince  could 
hardly  requite."  (1,  155.) 

149.  "  He  has  discovered  a  new  line  in  the  human 
character  —  he  has  degraded  even  the  name  of  Lut- 
trell,  and  gratified  his  father's  most  sanguine  expect- 
ations."  (1,  156.) 

150.  "  If  their  present  professions  were  sincere, 
I  think  they  could  not  but  be  highly  offended  at  see- 
ing a  question  concerning  parliamentary  privilege 
unnecessarily  started  at  a  season  so  unfavourable  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  by  so  very  mean  and 
insignificant  a  person  as  the  minor  Onslow."  (2,  207.) 

151.  "  With  a  rate  of  abilities,  which  Lord  Wey- 
mouth  very  justly  looks  down  upon  with  contempt." 
(2,  322.) 

152.  "  I  speak  to  the  people  as  one  of  the  people" 
(2,  346.) 

153.  "  As  it  is,  whenever  he  changes  his  servants, 
he  is  sure  to  have  the  people  in  that  instance  of  his 
side."  (3,  116.) 
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154.  "  I  am  persuaded  he  would  have  the  reason- 
able part  of  the  Americans  of  his  side"  (3,  160.) 

155.  *'  Here,  my  Lord,  you  have  fortune  of  your 
side."  (2,  169.) 

156.  "  Answer  for  me  so  far  forth."  (1,  316.) 

157.  So  far  forth  as  it  operates,  it  constitutes  a 
House  of  Commons,  which  does  not  represent  the 
people."  (1,  135.) 

158.  "  I  would  tell  him,  it  contained  the  plan, 
upon  which  Mr.  Crosby  and  you  were  desirous  to 
act,  provided  he  would  engage  to  concur  in  it  bond 
fide,  so  far  forth  as  he  was  concerned."  (1,  273.) 

159.  "The  cases  to  prove  that  the  assumed  privi- 
leges of  either  House  of  Parliament  are  not  examina- 
ble  elsewhere,  than  in  their  own  houses."  (3,  362.) 

160.  "  I  am  sorry  to  tell  you,  Sir  William,  that 
in  this  article  your  first  fact  is  false."   (1,  75.) 

161.  "  Any  colour  of  decency."    "  Colour  of truth." 
Ray  of  wisdom."     "  Ray  of  understanding."     "  In 

the  name  of  God  and  the  laws."  "  In  the  name  of 
common  sense"  "  A  fund  of  good  sense."  "  A 
vain  punctilio."  "Trampling  upon  the  laws."  "Sulk 
into  the  closet."  "  He  has  tampered  with  a  pitiful 
portion,"  fyc.  "  Little  infected  with  the  prudence  of 
your  country."  "  As  a  salvo  for  his  own  reputation." 
"  A  hopeful  subject  of  merriment."  "  Mr.  Wilkes's 
patriotism  thrives  by  persecution."  "  Copiously  gift- 
ed" "  Rancorous  rapture."  "  A  curious  felicity." 
"  Blinded  by  your  resentment."  "  The  low  rate,  at 
which  you  seem  to  measure  my  understanding."  "Dis- 
grace the  lips  of  an  idiot."  "  Colourable  charge." 
"  Solid  satisfaction."  "  Solid  ignorance."  "  This 
consummately  bad  man."  "  A  single  spark  of  per- 
sonal resolution."  "  '  Twere  in  a  Jit  of  foaming  fran- 
tic passion."  "  Compulsive  assent."  "  Plain  un- 
derstanding" "  Plain  man"  " Indefeasible  infa- 
my." (vols.  1,  &  2.) 
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162.  "  Is  the  union  of  Blifil  and  Black  George 
no  longer  a  romance  ?"  (2,  335.) 

163.  "  The  Ministry  have  realized  the  compen- 
dious ideas  of  Caligula  —  they  know  that  the  liber- 
ty, the  laws,  and  the  property  of  an  Englishman 
have,  in  truth,  but  one  neck,  and  that  to  violate  the 
freedom  of  an  election  strikes  deeply  at  them  all." 
(2,  154.) 

164.  "  No  man  is  better  acquainted  with  the 
bounty  of  government  than  you  are  — 

ton  impudence 
Temeraire  viellard,  aura  sa  recompense" 

(1,  123.) 

165.  "  I  cannot  express  my  opinion  of  the  pre- 
sent ministry  more  exactly  than  in  the  words  of  Sir 
R.  Steele,  *  That  we  are  governed  by  a  set  of  drivel- 
'  lers,  whose  folly  takes  away  all  dignity  from  dis- 
*  tress,  and  makes  even  calamity  ridiculous.' "  (1, 
231.) 

166.  "  Speak  out,  Grildrig."  (2,  239.) 

167.  "  Yet  he  must  have  bread,  my  Lord,  or  ra- 
ther he  must  have  wine —  If  you  deny  him  the  cup, 
there  will  be  no  keeping  him  within  the  pale  of 
ministry."  (2,  249.) 

168.  "  He  seems  to  manufacture  his  verses  for 
the  sole  use  of  the  hero,  who  is  supposed  to  be  the 
subject  of  them,  and  that  his  meaning  may  not  be 
exported  in  foreign  bottoms,  sets  all  translation  at  de- 
fiance." (2,  252.)  ^ 

169.  The  false  insidious  partizan,  who  creates  or 
foments  the  disorder,  sees  the  fruit  of  his  dishonest 
industry  ripen  beyond  his  hopes,  and  rejoices  in  the 
promise  of  a  banquet  only  delicious  to  such  an  appe- 
tite as  his  own."  (2,  345.) 

170.  "  Our  dogs  and  horses  are  only  English  upon 
English  ground,  but  patriotism,  it  seems,  may  be 
improved  by  transplanting"  (2,  357.) 
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^ 

171.  "  The  very  sunshine  you  live  in,  is  u  prelude 
to  your  dissolution  —  When  you  are  ripe.,  you  shall 
\seplucked"  (2,406.) 

172.  "  Like  other  rakes,  he  may  perhaps  live  to 
see  his  error,  but  not  until  he  has  ruined  his  estate." 
(1,  163.) 

173.  "  When  a  victim  is  marked  out  by  the  mi- 
nistry, this  judge  will  offer  himself  to  perform  the 
sacrifice"  (1,60.) 

174.  "  An  academical  education  has  given  you  an 
unlimited  command  over  the  most  beautiful  figures 
of  speech — Masks,  hatchets,  racks,  and  vipers  dance 
through  your  letters  in  all  the  mazes  of  metaphorical 
confusion  —  these  are  the  gloomy  companions  of  a 
disturbed  imagination  —  the  melancholy  madness  of 
poetry  without  the  inspiration."  (1,  439.) 

175.  "  The  vices  operate  like  age  —  bring  on  dis- 
ease before  its  time,  and  in  the  prime  of  youth  leave 
the  character  broken  and  exhausted"  (2,  92.) 

176.  "  We  were  taught  to  expect  that  you  would 
not  leave  the  ruin  of  this  country  to  be  completed 
by  other  hands,  but  were  determined  either  to  gain 
a  decisive  victory  over  the  constitution,  or  to  perish 
bravely  at  least  behind  the  last  dyke  of  the  preroga- 
tive." (2,  92.) 

177.  "  On  this  side  there  is  indeed  a  precedent 
so  strongly  in  point,  that  all  the  inchanted  castles  of 
ministerial  magic  fall  before  it."  (1,  221.) 

178.  "  Let  it  be  my  office  to  collect  the  scattered 
sweets,  till  their  united  virtue  tortures  the  sense." 
(2,  160.) 

179.  "  Private  credit  is  wealth  —  public  honour 
is  security."  (2,  194.) 

180.  "  The  miser  himself  seldom  lives  to  enjoy 
the  fruit  of  his  extortion,  but  his  heir  succeeds  to  him 
of  course,  and  takes  possession  without  censure  — 
no  man  expects  him  to  make  restitution,   and  no 
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matter  for  his  title,  he  lives  quietly  on  the  estate." 
£,234.) 

181.  "  The  first  act  of  his  own  administration, 
was  to  impose  that  tax  upon  America,  which  has 
since  thrown  the  whole  continent  into  aflame."  (3, 
185.) 

[In  Mr.  Brougham's  recent  Speech  on  tlie  Stale 
of  the  Law,  (Times  Febr.  8,  1828.)  there  is  very 
honourable  mention  of  Lord  Mansfield  with  a  refer- 
ence to  the  opinion  of  Junius,  which  it  will  be  right 
to  quote  in  this  place :  — 

"  Lord  Mansfield,  whose  luminous  mind  was  ne- 
ver undervalued  except  by  those,  who  were  either 
jealous  of  his  fame,  or  ignorant  of  his  value  in  the 
science  of  jurisprudence,  —  whom  no  one  ever  at- 
tacked for  a  deficiency  in  his  knowledge  of  the  laws, 
(.with  the  exception  of  ONE  GREAT  WRITER,  whose 
style  gave  currency  for  a  time  to  the  assertion, 
though  accompanied  by  an  obvious  want  of  legal 
knowledge  in  himself,)  that  great  man  had  noticed 
many  of  the  discrepancies  of  the  law  with  the  eye 
of  a  philosopher,  who  was  not  to  be  changed  by  the 
habits  of  the  practitioner."] 
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The  Opinions  of  John  William  Berger;  of  John 
Nicholas  Funccius ;  of  Henry  Vafois ;  of  Peter 
Burmann;  of  John  August  Ernesti;  of  John  Gott- 
lieb Heineccius;  of  John  Matthew  Gesner;  of  J. 
N.  Niclas;  and  of  Jo.  L.  Mosheim,  on  the  Laco- 
nic, Attic,  Rhodian,  and  Asiatic  Style  of  Eloquence. 

I. 

"  Haec  Xenophonti  tribuit  Aristides,  haec  dat 
historiae,  atque  adeo  commendat,  Lucianus,  aut, 
quisquis  sub  hoc  latitat  nomine,  qui,  cum  nihil  di- 
vinum  humanumque  relinquat  intactum,  et  Syrum 
alias,  alias  Achivum,  se  ferat,  videtur  ita  licentise 
scribendi  consuluisse,  ut,  una  cum  patria,  ipsum 
verum  celaret  nomen.  Ille  vero  omnem,  intempe- 
stivaarte  compositum,  histories  ornatumfastidit,aeque 
ac  muliebrem  ilium  crocotae  purpurseque  habitum, 
quo  amictus  in  Lydia  Hercules  servit  Ompha- 
lae,  amat,  contra,  ac  laudat,  in  historico  lumina  neque 
alte  petita,  et  quse  minimum  studii  prae  se  ferre  vi- 
deantur.  Sic,  cum  perite  is  monet,  ilia  parari  con- 
dimenta,  quibus  reddatur  similis  oratio,  turn  vero 
tanto  plus  capitur  voluptatis,  quanto  magis  cuncta 
creduntur,  non  molesta  prseparatione  quaesita,  sed 
oblata  ultro,  sed  sponte  nata.  Quod  cum  fit,  ars 
ipsum  naturae  simulacrum  sucipit,  eoque  involuta 
integumento,  quo  minus  injicit  suspicionis,  hoc  te- 
ctius  fallit,  non  hebetes  tantum,  quibus  cuncta,  non 
valde  ac  praeter  modum  splendida,  videantur  inornata, 
sed  interdum  etiam  sagaciores,  cum  figura,  commo- 
tionis  et  altitudinis  lumine  veloque,  absconditur,  ut 
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prasecipit  Longinus.  Est  autem  hoc  pro  certo  haben- 
dum,  ita  ut,  nisi  venustos  Csesaris  commentaries  simul 
nominasset  Cicero,  hunc,  opinaremur  fere,  Caesare, 
minus  attente  lecto,  ipsa  Julise  artis  dissimulatione, 
multo  solertissima,  fuisse  deceptum.  Sed,  ut  omni 
sese,  vel  negligentise  vel  invidiae,  culpa  liberavit  vir, 
non  magis  in  republica,  quam  in  literarum  studiis, 
optiraus  ac  prudentissimus,  sic  potest,  e  contrario, 
turn  curse  quid,  turn  sagacitatis,  desiderari  in  Rapino, 
qui  neque  integrum  Tullii  judicium,  quod  hie  fecit 
de  Csesare,  omni  ex  parte  consideravit,  neque  sum- 
num  Csesaris,  in  arte  celanda,  artificium,  quantum 
satis  est,  perspexit.  Hoc  si  diligentius  explorasset, 
non  siccum  aridumquescribendi  genus  in  Julio  notas- 
set,  qui  tanto  plus  succi  habet  ac  sanguinis,  quanto 
minus  habet  tumoris,  hoc  plus  affert  prudentise,  quo 
plus  Atticse  habet  siccitatis.  Ea  vero,  qua  utebantur 
Attici  et  celebrabantur,  oratio  sicci  ac  sobrii  testis 
eratjudicii,  ASIATICAM  loquacitatem,  ut  luxurian- 
tem,  ebriam,  insanam  despiciebat,  nihil  redundans, 
insulsum,  impolitum,  recipiebat,  sed  moderata,  acuta, 
limata  consectabatur,  insulsitatem  et  insolentiam, 
tanquam  insaniam  quandam,  fugiebat,  sanitatem 
autem  et  integritatem,  quasi  religionem  et  verecun- 
diam  oratoris,  probabat.  Non  humilis  et  abjecta, 
exilis  tamen  magis  quam  tumida,  pressior  magis 
quam  amplior,  nonaffluens  nee  tamen  sterilis,  acutior, 
illustris  tamen,  magis  propria  quam  florida,  simplex, 
nee  tamen  honesti  cultus  negligens,  fuci  pigmento- 
rumque  fugitans,  sed  nativi  coloris  retinens,  gravi- 
oris  etiam  ornatus  oratorii  interdum  observans  deni- 
que  quae  brevitate  quam  verborum  abundantia,  dele- 
ctu  quam  multitudine,integritate  quam  ostentation  e, 
placere  malebat.  Hoc  dicendi  genus  ingeniorum 
iemulationem  inter  ipsos  aluit  Latinos,  e  quibus  ne 
Ciceroni  quidem  sui  defuerunt  obtrectatores,  quibus 
par  urn  Atticus  videretur  ille,  cum  a  Fabio  tarnen, 
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turn  ab  ipso  Tullio,  responsis,  quse  veros  ostendant 
Atticos,  excepti.  Non  aliud,  quam  tersum  illucl,  ac 
prudens,  Atticae  frug-alitatis  exemplum,  historicis 
magis  commendant  sapientes,  ac,  veterum  judicio 
convenienter,  pronunciat  Paullus  Benius,  histori- 
cam  loquendi  formam,  si  mundities  ab  hac  retinea- 
tur,  facile  majoribus  carere  ornameiitis,  oratione 
contentam  simplici,  pura,  naturali,  quse  Atticam 
siccitatem  referre  possit.  Sit  C»sar,  dum  sit  At- 
tice,  siccus,  hoc  est,  ita  limatus  sit  et  emunctus,  ut 
nee  inepte,  nee  odiose,  nee  putide  dicat,  insolen- 
tiam,  tanquam  scopulum,  sicut  ipse  consuluit  aliis, 
fugiat,  nihil  habeat,  cui  judicium  desit  ac  modus. 
Interim,  nee  Kobortellus  ubertatem  in  Csesare  desi- 
deravit,  et  Bisciola  docere  paravit,  Caesaris  Com- 
mentarios,  vel  ipsius  Tullii  judicio,  ut  maxime  ora- 
torios atque  uberes,  probari.  Sebastianus  autem 
Maccius  ita  judicavit  de  Caesare,  ut  eum  orationi  et 
animnm  et  spiritum,  et  ornatum,  cum  majestate  con- 
junctum,  attulisse,  pronunciaret."  Jo.  Guil.  Berber, 
de  Naturali  Pulchritudine  Orationis,  Lipsise  1720. 
4to.  p.  152. 

"  Dicat  pro  nobis  ille,  cujus  suppudere  Germa- 
nos  hand  debet,  Petrus  Lambecius,  qui,  cum  lau- 
dat  Tranquillum,  de  Augusto  loquentem,  admira- 
tione  prudentissimi,  in  dicendo,  speciminis  captus 
excitatusque,  hie  fotus,  inquit,  locus  aureus  est,  di- 
(jnissimusque^  qui  millies  legatur,  et  relegatitr,  immo 
eero,  qui  non  ab  adolescentibus  tantum,  sed  etiam  ma~ 
ffistris  ipsis,  ad  verbum  ediscatur,  ut  aliquando  tan- 
dem cognoscant,  quis  fuer it  genius  priscce  illiuset  ge- 
nuince,  germanas,  Latinitatis  sceculi  Augusti,  quo, 
ut  Suetonius  testatur,  et  ipsa  auctorum  ejus  cevi 
scripta  conformant,  nihil  ceque  damnabatur,  quam 
ASIATICORUM  ORATORUM,  inanibus  sententiis,  epi- 
thetis,  Jiguris,  aliisque  intempestivis  ineptiis,  ornata 
verborum  profusio.  Inerat  enim,  ut  Gellius  de  epi- 
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sfolis  Augusti  loquitur.,  stilo  et  eloquentice  ejus  sceculi 
elegantia  orationis  neque  morosa,  neque  anxia,  sed 
facilis  et  simplex,  omnis  autem  prava  ajfectatio,  tan- 
quam  scopulus,  evitabatur.  Haec  ille,  in  ea  quidem 
oratione,  qua  sese  ad  enarrationem  Titi  Livii 
parat,  utique  non  indigna,  quse  referantur  hie,  nee 
segniter  expendantur."  Berger  /.  c.  p.  370. 


II. 

"  Atqui  genus  triplex  dicendi  olim  etiam  de  ora- 
tione Grsecorum  rhetores  expertissimi  definierunt, 
acstilum  posuere  ASIATICUM,  RHODIUM,  et  ATTI- 
CUM.    Fubius  Inst.  Or.  12,   10.: — <  Milii  autem 
orationis  differentiam  fecisse  etdicentium  et  aucli- 
entium  naturae  videntur,  quod  ATTICI  liraati  qui- 
dem et  emuncti  nihil  inane  aut  redundans  ferebant. 
ASIANA  gens,  tumidior  alioquin  et  jactantior,  va- 
niore  etiam  dicendi  gloria  inflata  est.     Tertium 
mox,  qui  hiec  dividebant,  adjecerunt  genus  RHO- 
DIUM, quod  velut  medium  esse,  atque  ex  utroque 
mixtum  volunt,'  etc.     Genus  itaque  dicendi  ASI- 
ATICUM fuit  amplum,  copiosum,  atque  tumidum, 
lony-as  urge  se  ferens  periodos.     Hinc  ASIATICI  ora- 

!•  •    1  1          • 

tores  non  contemnendi  quidem,  nee  celentate  nee 
copia ;  sed  parum  pressi  et  nimis  redundantes.  (Cic. 
de  Clar.  Oratt.  13.)  RHODIUM  inter  ASIATICUM  et 
ATTICUM  tenet  medium :  quarnobrem  oratores  eo 
genere  incluti  M.  T.  Ciceroni  (/.  c.)  dicuntur  Asi- 
ATICIS  saniores  et  ATTICORUM  similiores.  ATTICUM 
fuit  paulo  pressi  us  et  conspicua  brevitate  absolutum: 
formae  istius  species  vel  dialectus  est  LACONISMUS 
omnium  brevissimus,  omni  ornatu  atque  etiam  figura 
omni  copiaque  destitutus.  De  studiis  illorum  Cicero 
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(1.  c.)   scribit :  — '  Et  Graecise  quidem  oratorum 

*  partus  atque  fontes  vides,  ad  nostrorum  annalium 
4  rationem,    veteres ;   ad    ipsorum    sane,    recentes. 

*  Nam  antequam  delectata  est  Atheniensium  civitas 
'  hac  laude  dicendi,  multa  jam  memorabilia  et  in 
'  domesticis,  et  in  bellicis  rebus  effecerat.     Hoc  au- 

*  tern  studium  non  erat  commune  Graecise,  sed  pro- 
'  prium  Athenarum  etc.   Lacedsemonium  vero  usque 
'  ad  hoc  tempus  audivi  fuisse  neminem.     Menelaum 
1  ipsum,  dulcem  ilium  quidem  tradit  Homerus,  sed 
'  pauca  dicentem.    Brevitas  autem  laus  est  interdum 

*  in  aliqua   parte  dicendi,   in   universa  eloquentia 

*  laudem  non  habet.'  (Cf.  Erasm.  de  Cop.  Verb,  et 
Her.  1,  5.  6.)  Est  ergo  nobis  dicendi  genus  sublime 
ASIATICUM,    medium  RHODIUM,   tenue   ATTICUM. 
LACONICUM,  quod  nonnulli  tribus  memoratis  specie- 
bus  subjungunt,  ab  nobis  consideratur  velut  stili 
tenuis  vitium,  quod  vulgo  jejunum  vocatur.     De 
singulis  qusedam  nunc  sigillatim  monere,  putamus 
operae  pretium  fore.     Stilus  sublimis,  qui  et  circurn- 
ductus,  et  magnificus,  et  grandis  vocatur,  altum  sa- 
pit,  atque  res  non  vulgares  quadam  verborum  ma- 
jestate,  eorundemque  convenienti  structura  profert 
quam  elegantissime :  ac  plurimum  longioribus  peri- 
odis,  vel  periodicis  locutionibus,  colis  item  atque 
commatibus  varie  et  quadam  orationis  vi  commixtis 
gaudet :  ut  ornatus  et  gratiae  caussa  dicendi  amplis- 
simus  aperiatur  campus.     In  hoc  genere  summus 
artifex  et  orator  incomparabilis  Cicero  fuit :  cujus 
inter  alia  scripta   orationes  praesertim  vivum  stili 
sublimioris  exemplum  fingunt.*     Licet  alii  velint 
istius  genus  dicendi  Ciceronianum,  quod  sublime  et 
copiosum  diximus,   RHODIUM  ac  inter  ASIATICUM 

*  "  Quod  oratores  post  restauratara  Latinitatem,  maximi  qui- 
que  et  inter  hos  Muretus,  Perpinianus,  Thilo,  Palearius,  Buchne- 
rus,  Cellarius,  Graevius,  Octavius  Ferrarius,  et  Facciolatus  quam 
felicissime  imitati  fuerunt." 
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ATTicuMque  medium  esse.  Ita  Cellarius  (Diss. 
Acad.  475.)  '  ASIATIC  AM  abundantiam  nonnulli  ei 
'  objiciunt,  sed  frustra,  quia  non  tarn  ASIATICUS  est 
'  dicendi  genere,  quam  RHODIUS,  quod  genus  me- 
'  dium  est  inter  ATTICUM  et  ASIATICUM.'  Quo- 
modocunque  res  sese  habeat,  maximam  prae  se  fert 
orationis  elegantiam  et  majestatem :  quod  ex  ipsa 
hujus  stili,  utut  varie  a  variis  eloquentiae  magistris 
accepta,  denominatione  patet."  J.  N.  Funccii  Tra- 
ctatus  de  Virili  JEtate  Latirue  Lingua  Pars  Altera, 
Marb.  Catt.  1730.  4to.  p.  314. 


III. 

"  Isocratis  mentio  admonet  me  ut  de  Marco  Tullio 
dicam,  quern  critic*  peritissimum  fuisse  tot  rhetorici 
ejus  libri  declarant,  in  quibus  de  oratoribus  tarn  Grae- 
cis  quam  Latinis,  tarn  priscis  quam  recentioribus, 
egregie  j  udicat.  Vel  un  us  ej  us  liber,  qui  Brutus  inscri- 
bitur,  abunde  testatur  id  quod  dixi.  Sed  et  in  libro 
secundo  de  Oratore,  de  historicis  Grascis  ac  Latinis  ju- 
dicantemAntonium  inducit,  etquidin  Graacorum  li- 
bris  de  arte  dicendi  desideraretur  docentem.  Atque 
ut  breviter  absolvam,  nego  quemquam  in  eloquentia 
posse  excellere,  qui  criticas  peritiam  non  sit  ade- 
ptus.GrasciquidemOratores  id  prascipuestuduerunt, 
ut  ATTICE  DICERENT.  Quis  estautem,  qui  ATTICE 
possit  DICERE,  nisi  ATTICAM  loquendi  rationem 
perdidicerit.  Atqui  de  ATTICIS  dictionibus  disse- 
rere  proprie  criticorum  est,  ut  patet  ex  Dionysii 
Halicarnassei  Lexico  et  Pollucis  Vocabulario  :  atque 
ob  id  praecipue  criticam  artem  addiscebant,  qui  ad 
eloquentiam  aspirabant,  ut  de  Herode  Attico  supe- 
rius  dixi.  De  ATTICO  genere  dicendi  disputat 
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Cicero  in  Oratore  c.  16.,  cui  oppouitur  ASIATICUM, 
quod  laxius  erat  ac  redundantius.  Strabo  'Aff'ar'xw 
arT'kov  Greece  vocat."  H.  Valesii  Libri  duo  de  Cri- 
tica  1,  12.  p.  160.  "  De  differentia  inter  ATTICUM 
et  ASIATICUM  dicendi  genus  egregie  agit  Quintil. 
Inst.  12,  10.  ubi  haec  inter  alia:  —  Et  antiqua  qui- 
dem  ilia  divisio  inter  ASIANOS  atque  ATTICOS  J'uit, 
cum  hi  pressi  et  integri,  contra  inftati  illi  et  inanes 
haberentur,  et  in  his  nihilsuperflueret,  illis  judicium 
maxime  et  modus  deesset.  Et  paullo  post :  ATTICI 
limati  quidem  et  emuncti  tiihil  inane  aut  redundans 
ferebant.  ASIANA  gens  tumidior  alioqui  atqne  ja- 
ctantior  :  vaniore  etiam  dicendi  gloria  inflata  est. 
Julius  Severianus  loco  ab  aliis  etiam  prolato  in 
Praef.  ante  Syntom.  Artis  Rhet.  303.  ed.  Fr.  Pithoai : 
AmcoKUMne  nobis  sequenda  sit  actio,*  (dictio,  re- 
ctiusYoss.^  qui  breves  adstrictique  et  acres  sunt,  etc.; 
an  imitanda  nobis  sit  ASIANORUM  licentia,  qui  vagi 
acfusi  raperepotius  aff'ectibus  quam  disputationibus 
persuadere  didicerunt.  Sit  tamen  Rom&nus  orator 
ASIATICO  pressior,  ATTICO  copiosior.  ATTICUM 
igitur  dicendi  genus  adstrictum,  et  pressum  erat,  et 
nihil  ineptiun  ac  superfluum  habebat,  cum  contra 
ASIATICUM  esset  tumidum,  inflatum,  ac  redundans, 
quod  Ciceroni  ipsi  objecerunt  ejus  obtrectatores. 
Auctor  de  Caussis  Corrupts  Eloq.  c.  18.  Satis  con- 
stat  nee  Ciceroni  quidem  obtrectatores  defuiise,  qui- 
6w.<  inflatus  et  tumens  nee  satis pressus,  supra  tnodum 
p.rmltans  et  superftuens,  etparum  ATTicvsvideretur. 
Sic  recte  emendatuma  VV.  DD.,  Ursino  ac  Lipsio ; 
nam  quod  antea  legebatur,  parum  antiquus,  sensu 
destituebatur.  ASIATICUM  dicendi  genus  cum  lo- 
xi co  idem  esse,  quia  lones  copiosos  et  /u-axgoXoyoo; 
fuisse  testantur  veteres,  putat  Is.  Voss.  ad  Catull. 

*  The  true  reading  is  far.tio,  in  my  opinion:  see  the    icords  of 
Moslieim,  which  will  be  soon  cited. 
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p.  137.  Respicit  hue  Petronius  cum  ventosam  et 
enormem  loquacitatem  ex  Asia  Athenas  commigrasse, 
etjuvenum  animos  veluti  pestilenti  quodam  sidere  ad- 
jiasse^  dicit  in  Satyr,  c.  2.,  ubi  vide  notas.  Styli 
autem  ASIATJCI  primum  auctorem  fuisse  Hegesiam 
Magnesium  ex  Strabone  notavit  venerandus  patru- 
us  meus  ad  Quintil.  d.  c.  init.,  qui  Hegesias  idem 
est  quern  inter  alios  memorat  Dionys.  H.  de  Sir. 
Or.  4.  p.  40.  ed.  Lond.  ASIATICORUM  vero  orato- 
rum  dicendi  genus  ut  inane  ac  tumidum  damnavit 
e  tiara- Augustus,  ubi  Antonii  dictionem  increpat 
ap.  Sueton.  86.  Anpotius  ASIATICORUM  oratorum 
inanibus  sententiis,  verborum  volubilitas  in  nostrum 
sermonem  transferenda.  De  ASIATICIS  oratoribus, 
quos  inanes  et  inflates  Quintil.  vocat,  intelligendum 
sit  illud  notissimum,  sed  variis  conjecturis  vexatum, 
Virgilii  Epigramma  in  Tullium  Cimbrum  Rhetorem, 
quod  in  Pithoei  et  Scaligeri  Catalectis  legitur : 

CORINTHIORUM  amatoT  iste  verborum^ 

Iste,  iste  rhetor  etc. 
turn  illud,  quod  ibidem  sequitur : 

Ite  hinc  inanes  rhetorum  manipli, 
Inflato  rore  non  Achaico  turba  : 
de  quo  ad  ipsa  Catalecta  videbimus.  Ceterum  Asi- 
ATICOS  oratores  tumidos  et  inflatos  fuisse  etiam  patet 
ex  Livio  45,23.  Non  negaverim  et  totam  Asice  regi- 
onem  inaniora  parere  ingenia,  et  nostrum  tumidiorem 
sermonem  esse.  Quia  autem  ATTICUM  dicendi  genus 
pressum,  subtile,  simplex,  nee  supra  modum  abun- 
dans  erat,  hinc  ATTICE  DICERE  de  illis,  qui  optimo 
dicendi  genere  utebantur:  de  quo  vide  egregie 
Manut.  ad  Cic.  Fam.  4, 4.  p.  188.  Sed  plura  de 
discrimine  dictionis  ATTICS  et  ASIATICS,  maxime 
ex  Cicerone,  dabit  Vossius  Inst.  Orat.  6, 6."  P. 
Burmann  in  H.  Valesii  Emendatt.  1.  c.* 

*  The  reader  may  smile  at  the  following  story :  — 
"  Praeceptor   ille  Russellus  vocabatur,  homo  minime  malus, 
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IV. 

"  Sed  prseter  hanc  triplicem  distributionem  gene- 
ris dicendi,  et  alise  sunt  usitatse  in  rhetorum  scholis, 
de  quibus  aliquid  dicendum  videtur :  non  quo  ne- 
cessarium  sit,  sed  ne  quid  prsetermisisse  videamur. 
Est  igitur  orationis  quaedam  distributio  a  nationibus 
ducta,  cum  aliud  genus  LACONICUM,  aliud  ATTICUM, 
aliud  RHODIUM,  aliud  denique  ASIATICUM  dicunt. 
Alia  est  a  disciplinis  arcessita,  quse  dicendi  ac  scri- 
bendi  rationem  in  philosophicam^  historicam  etc. 
partitur :  alia  denique  a  forma  externa,  quse  in  dia- 
logicam,  epistolicam  etc.  dividit.  Est  denique  distri- 
butio ab  affectionibus,  partibus,  virtutibus,  vitiisque 
superiorum  trium  generum  nata :  cujusmodi  sunt 
Hermogenianse  formee. 

"  Jam  quod  ad  primam  divisionem  attinet,  in  ea 
male  ponitur  pars  ea,  quse  LACONICA  dicitur.  Satis 
constat,  Lacones  eloquentise  nihil  tribuisse,  nee 
Laconum  orationem  scriptam  unquam  exstitisse, 
nedum  peculiaris  character  orationis  Laconicae  in 
rhetorum  scholis  ferretur.  Quintilianus  quidem 
auctor  est,  12,  10.  olim  duo  tantum  cliaracteres  di- 
cendi celebrates  fuisse  in  Grsecia,  alterum  ATTICUM, 
alterum  ASIATICUM  :  sed  postquam  .ZEschines  exsul 
Khodi  instituerit  eloquentise  scholam,  et  quasi  colo- 


scd  admodnm  impcritus,  et  artis,  quam  profitebatur,  plane  rudis 
ac  ignams  :  qui  in  prosa  eloquentia  vcrba  grandia  et  bene  sonan- 
tia,  orationem  in  re  vel  levissima  numerosam ,  plenam  pompae  et 
majestatis,  descriptiotiesque  ne  in  carmine  quidem  tolerabiles  af- 
fectabat :  qualis  est  haec  primse  lucis  descriptio,  quam  Valesius 
a  ludo  recens  nobis  saepe  recitantis  more  graviter  pronuntiabat : 
Dilucescebat;  et  emissa  jam  uberioris  affutura  hicis  quasi  yreecone 
Aurora,  favescentem  auro  ca:sariem  putlulantibus  in  allum  radiis  sol 
malvtinus  depectebat!  Actum  erat  de  Valesio,  si  talem  praecepto- 
rem  esset  imitatus ;  sed  exemplis  magistri  malis  atque  vitiosis 
judicium  discipuli  praevaluit :  qui  cunctaludi  Verodumensisaudi- 
toria  intra  quinquennium  feliciter  emensus  est."  Vita  H.  Valesii, 
prefixed  to  the  work  mentioned  in  the  text. 
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niam,  exstitisse  genus  ex  utroque  mixtum,  quod 
RHODIUM  diceretur:  unde  etiam  Cicero  RHODIOS 
oratores  commemorat  in  Bruto  c.  13, 

"  ATTICUM  igitur  genus  sic  describunt,  ut  non 
discrepet  ab  subtili  ac  tenui :  quippe  ei  elegantiam 
in  verbis,  acumen  in  sententiis  tribuunt;  ejusque 
principes  faciunt  Thucydidem  et  Lysiam:  quae 
opinio  etiam  Ciceronis  tempore  valuit :  contra  quam 
late  disputat  in  Bruto  c.  82.  s.  et  de  Optimo  Genere 
Orat.  c.  5 — 9.  ATTICOS  quidem  vel  maxime  fuisse 
Platonem,  Xenophontem,  Isocratem,  ac  Demosthe- 
nem,  nemo  ambigat,  eosque  principes  eloquentia. 
In  his  autem  non  perpetuam  esse  illam  subtilitatem, 
ante  diximus.  Itaque  auctore  Cicerone,  ATTICUM 
potius  dicemus  eum,  qui  istis  tribus,  de  quibus  ante 
dictum  est,  generibus  recte  ac  loco  uti  possit :  a  quo 
absit  nimia  redundantia  in  genere  copioso,  et  contra 
in  genere  tenui  et  moderate  habeat  illam  ATTICIS, 
maxime  Platoni  et  Xenophonti,  propriam  venusta- 
tem,  a  qua  hie  quidem  etiam  apis  Attica,  et  oratio 
ejus  melle  Attico  plena  dicta  est,  cerniturque  maxime 
in  usu  Socraticse  ironise,  continuatis  metaphoris 
nitidis,  allusionibus  lepidis,  jocis  festivis,  et  senten- 
tiis facetis  et  acutis. 

"  Ab  eo  differt  ASIATICUM  non  sic,  ut  bonis  AT- 
TIC i  generis  careat,  sed  ut  iis  nimis  abundet,  sitque 
praesertim  uberrimum  copia,  non  modo  in  verbis,  sed 
etiam  vel  maxime  in  exornatione  et  amplificatione. 
Oritur  enim  ab  ingenii  ubertate,  et  rerum  memoria 
comprehensarum  copia,  atque  adeo  a  bono  quasi 
succo  et  sanguine,  sed  nimis  copioso.  Itaque  est 
etiam  in  latide.  Cicero  quidem  ipse  eo  genere  usus 
est,  ante  quam  se  Moloni  dedidisset,  ejusque  speci- 
men est  oratio  pro  Roscio  Amerino :  sed  ab  illo 
monitus  coepit  illam  redundantiam  vitare.  Atque 
etiam  Ilortensii,  qui  secundus  a  Cicerone  numeratus 
est,  orationem  ex  eo  genere  fuisse,  auctor  est  Ci- 
cero Brut.  95. 
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"  His  duobus  interjectum  aiunt  fuisse  RHODIUM, 
paullo  copiosius  ATTICO,  press! us  ASIATICO  :  ex 
eoque  genere  Ciceronem  esse  volunt.  Quod  largi- 
endum  utique  erit,  si  Lysias  ATTICI  generis  exem- 
plum  est  perfectum  et  unicum.  Sed  ita  etiam 
Demosthenes  RHODIUS  orator  erit:  quod  ineptum 
esse  omnes  vident.  Si  tamen  tale  genus  ponendum, 
non  discrepabit  ab  ATTICO  mediocri  et  sublimi 
genere." 

Initia  Rketorica,  auctore  Jo.  Aug.  Ernesti, 
p.  200.  (appended  to  his  Initia  Doctrinat 
Solutions.,  Lipsirc  1796.) 


V. 

"  Primo  igitur,  quod  ad  brevitatem  vel  ubertatem 
sermonis  attinet,  stilus  in  LACONICUM,*  ATTICUM, 
RHODIUM,  et  ASIATICUM  dispesci  solet.f  Stilus 

*  "  [LACONES  alien!  fuerunt  a  literarum  studio  gcneratim, 
cloquentiae  autem  adco,  lit  Cic.  Brut.  13.  oralorem  dicat  Laceda- 
nwnium  usque  ad  hue  tempus  audivi  fitisse  nemintm ;  Scxtus  vero 
Emp.  Rhet.  2.  p.  293.  cives  tradat  punitos  esse,  qui  dicendi  arti 
foris  operain  dedissent.  Igitur  Laconica  brevitas  in  orationes 
generibus  vix  locum  meretur.  N."]  " 

•f-  "  Omnes  hae  gentes  Grzece  loquebantur,  sed  ita,  ut  mirifice 
inter  se  discreparent.  LACONiBUS,gentiambitiosse  ac  suspicaci, 
(litterarum  ac  doctrinae  omnis  cxperti,  prudenti  tamen,  cautse  et 
parcae,  J.  M.  G.)  brevis  atqne  abrupia  placebat  oratio  :  ATTICIS, 
(philosophantibus  rqg  <?aifa!a;  %.al  rye  Ktvta;  c-jyrpofoif,  J. 
M.  G.)  brevis  quidemet  simplex,  sed  acuta .  AbiATicis,  (luxuri- 
antibus  in  omni  re,  /.  Af.  G.)  ventosum  diffusissiinumque  dicendi 
genus.  RHODII  denique,  (inter  utrosque  interjecti  situ  et  moribus, 
/.  M.  G.)  ATTICIS  paulo  uberiores,  at  multo  adstrictiores  ASIA- 
TICIS  erant,  adeoque  prudenter  orationis  habitum  effbrmarunt, 
inter  ATTICAM  macilontiim  et  ASIATICA.M  pinguedinem  medium. 
Vide  Quintil.  12,  10.  N.  Crag,  de  Pep.  Lar.  3,  6,  5.  (De  JCtis  iu 
magnus  vir,  Bynckersboeckius  Obxs.  8, 15.  '  Stilus  JCtorum  AT- 
'  Ticus  periit  cum  libertate  Rom.  Successit  RHODIUS,  quo  plcri- 
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LACONICUS  justo  brevior,  ac  veluti  abruptus  est,  in 
eoque  consistit,  quod  plura  intelligi  quam  legi 
jubeat*  Hinc,  nisi  inter  amicos,  vix  laudem  ali- 

*  que  JCti  utuntur:  postea  ASIATIC  us,  quo  utitur  Constantiuus 
'  M.'  Hoc  forte  optimum  exemplum,  quo  triplex  ilia  stili  diffe- 
rentia illustrari  potest.  Ceterum  ad  primam  classem  pertinent  P. 
et  Q.  Mucii,  pater  et  filius,  quorum  loca  ex  Digestis  collegit  Fr. 
Balduinus  in  Jurisprudentia  Muciana.  Aliorum  hujus  aetatis  Cice- 
ronianae  circiter  rarissima  sunt  fragmenta.  Exaltera  classe  sunt 
Papinianus,  Ulpianus,  Africanus  etc.  G.)  [Cl.  Ernesti  de  hac  di- 
visione  judicium  extat  in  ejus  Init.  Rhet.  s.  409.,  quod  videatur. 


*  "  Demetr.  Phal.  de  Eloq.  102.  p.  66. 
SV  aXX?jyoff;cMJ  \\tyw  ix<po(3o5vrs$,  LACOXES  multa  allegorice  dice- 
bant  metvm  incussuri.  Eadem  vero  ratio,  quae  eos  allegoriis  oc- 
cultare  jussit  sensa  animi,  etiam  breve  illud  atque  abruptum  di- 
cendi  genus  suasit.  Hinc  idem  Demetr.  Phal.  (8.  102.)  auctor  est, 
eos  aliquando  ad  verbosam  Philippi  Macedonis  Epistolam  ita  re- 
scripsisse,  A/ov6ff/os  sv  Kog/v^w,  Dionysius  Cor  In  thi.  Plura  hie  intel- 
ligenda  erant  Philippo,  quam  legebat.  Dicere  volebant  LACONES, 
iwn  essequod  sejactaret,  Spart<eque  minaretur  Philippus,  fulgur  e  pel- 
«t  dart.  .Nan  diuturna  esse  solere  tyrannorum  imperia.  Dionysium 
quoque,  Siculis  olim  metuendum,  mine  Corinthi  vivere,  in  tanta  rerunt 
omnium  penuria,  ul  ludimagistri  munfre  fungatur.  Forsan  in  falls  esse, 
ul  eade.m  for  tuna  Philippum  moneat,  nisi  caul  tor  sit  adcersus  bona  suat 
et  opprimendee  Greece  consilia  adjiciat.  Videret  ergo,  ne  ejus  vitam 
imitaretur,  cujus  exitum  perhorresceret.  Vide  quantum  idearum 
tria  ista  verba,  AMv60MC  £f  Ko^/y^oj,  contineant  !  Non  minus 
breves  sunt  Epistolae  LACONIC*,  quas  collegit  Schol.  Dionis 
Chrys.  Ora«.,G4.  reluti,  To^  ITi^ffa/  ^ouXsuov-/  :  'EaXo'xam  rcti 
'Addvctr.  Sswpuv  epwyaSsvdq  :  et  similes,  (LACONICARUM  Epi- 
.ttolarum  Farrago  edita  est  a  Gilb.  Cognato  Nozerino  1554.  12.  et 
Colon.  1606.  12.  Thesaurum  Ephtolarum  Laconicarum  Jo.  Buchlems 
«  Goldbach  dedit.  Adeatur  etiam  Olearii  praefatio  ad  Philostr. 
Epist.  p.  379.  (et  Valckenferii  Digressio  II.  ad  Theocr.p.  257.,  ubi 
Epistolas  LACONICAS  a  Plutarcho  custoditas  exhibet.  N.)  Bre- 
vissima  forte  et  Aaxwwxwrdinj  ilia  est  ad  Philippum  regem,  in 
qua,  ei  negantes,  quae  voluerat,  scripserunt  litteram  O  pro  ou. 
Vide  Auson.  Kp.  25,  36.  et  Technop.  1.  c. 

Unafuit  tanturn,  qua  respondere  Lacones, 

Littera,  et  irato  reyi  placuere  negantes; 

item  Tzetzes  9,  258.  et  Langbaen.  ad  Longin.  38.  n.  26.  /.  M  .  G-.) 
Unde  Strabo  I.  observat  inter  uTSgpoXag  *xl  wrigj3oXai$  esse^et 
illam,  'EXarrw  d'  'iysiv  yw  r\>v  dygJv  e<iri6roh%s 
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qnam  meretur.*  Magis  commendandiim  ATTIC  UW 
dicendi  genus,  in  quo  multse  idese  paucis  acutisque 
verbis  proferuntur.f  Tails  est  stilus  Thucydiclis, 
Xenopnontis,  Aristophanis.  Ast,  quum  Lysias  et 
Isseus  exile  quoddam  atque  exsuccum  dicendi  ge- 


agrwn  habere  minorem  Epistola  Laconlca.  Sed  de 
AaX.UMX.fi  plura  scripsit  Jo.  Meursius  Misc.  Lac.  3,  3.  (ubi  LA- 
CONISMUM  dcclaravit  ex  apophthegmatis  LACONICIS  Plutarchi. 
Est  etiam  Kappii  DE  LACONMSMO  !><*/}.  Lips.  1736.  /.  M.  G.}" 
See  Toup  on  Pseudo-Longinus  p.  322.  Person's  App.  ad  Toupii 
Emendd.  in  Suid.  4,  455. 

*  "  Hinc  LACONiCEnonnunquam  cum  Attico  agit  Cicero;  cum 
amicis  Plinius  et  Lipsius.  Sed  qunm  LACONES  semper  habiti 
sint  a,ttoU(To/,  nee  ulla  umquam  eloquentiae  laude  floruerint,  (v. 
Cic.  Brut.  13.  Aelian  V.  H.  12,  50.)  absurduin  esset,  abrupto  illo 
dicendi  genere  laudem  conssctari  velle." 

f  "  Virtutes  ergo  ATTICI  stili  suiit  Lbrevitas,  (non  simpliciter 
tamen  ;  sed  in  quantum  argtimento  ea  convenit.  Vide  omnino 
Cic.  Brut.  82.,  ubi  dedita  opera  crrorem  eorum  refutat,  qui  brevi- 
tate  censerent  stilum  Atticum,  quam  Lysias.  /.  M.  G.)  II. 
•:innis  tumoris  atque  adfectationis  fuga;  III.  acumen,  IV.  elegant  in, 
Hinc  prseclare  monet  Cic.  de  Opt.  Gen.  Or.  3.  non  sufficere,  ut  in 
verbis  nihil  sit  inquinatum,  abjectum,  ineptum,  durum,  aut  longe 
petitum  ;  nee  satis  esse,  si  nihil  in  sententiis  nbsurduin,  aut  alie- 
num,  aut  subinstilsum  sit  :  sed  exigi  etiam  vires,  lacertos,  san- 
guinem,  i.  e.  acumen  et  elegantem  gravitatem,  (aut  potius  digna 
rebus  verba  copiosa,  ubi  opus  est,  etc.  /.  M.  G.}  Sic  Attica  sunt 
illaPiin.  Ep.  1,3.  Tu  modo  enitere,  ut  tibi  ipse  sis  taiiti,  qnantivi- 
deberis  aliis,  si  tibi  fueris.  Brevia  enim  hsec  sunt,  recta,  acuta, 
elegantia.  Attica  etiam  ilia  Ep.  1,9.  O  rectam  sinceramque  vi- 
tam  !  0  dttlce  otitim  honestumqut,  ac  peene  omni  negolio  pulchrivs  ! 
O  litus,  veruni  secretumque  fMUSffOV  \  quam  miilta  invenitis?  quam 
tnulta  dictfttts?  Proinde  tu  quoque  strepitum  ittum,  inanemqne  dis- 
cursum,  et  multum  iiieptos  labores,  ut  priinum  fuerit  occasic,  relinqite, 
teqite  studiis  vel  olio  trade.  Satins  est  enim,  ut  Attilius  noster  erudi- 
tissimesimulftfacetissimedixit,  ot.osttm  esse,  quam  nihil  agere.  Sic 
pleraque  apud  Plin.  sunt  brevia,  ab  omni  tumore  aliena,  acuta, 
ac  polita,  id  est  Arr/xwrara.  Tali  etiam  dicendi  genere  in 
Epist.  ad  Att.  non  infelicitcr  utitur  Cicero.,  in  Hisloria  Sallustius, 
Tlmcydidis  imitator  ;  nonnunquam  etiam  Seneca,  quam^-is  is  ob 
nimiam  sententiarum  frequentiam  paullo  tumidior  ndeatur." 
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nus  invenerint,*  factum  est  ut  plures  eorum  imita- 
rentur  exilitatem,  et  sibi  ipsis  Athenis  magis  vide- 
rentur  ATTICI,  si  siccam  atque  ab  omni  ornatu 
alienam  dicendi  formam  sequerentur,  quos  graviter 
repreliendit  Cicero  Oral.  7.  sq. 

"  ATTICO  dicendi  generi  e  diametro  opponitur 
ASIATICUM,  quod  omnium  est  uberrimum.f  Pau- 

*  "  Sunt  quidem  Lysias  ejusquc  discipulus  Isseus  venusti  scri- 
ptores,  subtiles,  puri,  sed  tenues  admodum  ct  inornati,  (sine  am- 
plificatione.  /.  M.  G.)  Uncle  Qtiintil.  prasclarus  ingeniorum  cen- 
sor, 10,  1.  Lysias  subtilis  utque  eleyans,  et  quo  nihil,  si  oratori  satis 
sit  docere,  perfectius ;  nihil  vnim  in  eo  est  inane,  idkil  arcessitum,  purt> 
tamen  fonti,  quam  magno  Jlumini  propior. ,  Duas  itaque  priorcs,  ut 
et  postrernatn  stili  Attici  virtutem  in  hiscc  oratoribus  mirati  sunt 
veteres  :  ast  tertia  illis  plane  defuit.  Omnia  enim  simplicia  sunt, 
exilia,  sicca,  ut  vix  quivis  ex  plebe  aliter  potuerit  loqui.  (Nempe 
sicscribebat  caussas  Lysias,  quasi  haberentur  ab  ipsis  litigatori- 
bus,  quibus  nim5 rum  eas  ediscendas  daret.  /.  M.  G.)  Quum  ta- 
men  rnulti  miiximam  stili  Attici  virtutem,  id  est  acumen,  non 
animadverterent,  factum  estutnonpaucis  magis  placerent  Lysias 
et  Isa;us,  quam  ipse  Demosthenes,  aliique  scriptores'Arr/xwraro;. 
Atque  hi  demum  Atticum  dicendi  genus  in  siccitate  atque  exilitate 
sermonis  quaesh'erunt." 

f  "  Initio  Athenis  tantum  florebant  eloquentias  studia.  Postea 
etiam  in  Asia  coli  cceperunt.  Cic.  Brut.  13.  Ut  semel  e  Pirceeo 
eloquentia  evcctaett,  omul's  peraijravit  insulas,  alqne  ita  peregrinatu 
tula  Asia  est,  nt  se  externis  oblitteret  moribus}  onnifinqtie  illam  salu- 
britalem  ATTIC  IE  dictionis,  quasi  saidtatem,  perderet,  ac  loqni  p<zne 
dediseeret.  Hinc  ASIATIC!  oratores,  non  contemnendi  quidem,  nee 
felvritate  -nee  cop'ui,  sed  parum  pressi,  et  nimis  redimdcmles.  Add.  c. 
95.  Postquam  vero  semel  redundans  ilia  oi-ationis  ubertas  in 
deliciis  esse  coeperat :  ipsas  etiam  Athenas  inquinavit.  Unde 
Petron.  Satyr.  2.  Nuper  ventosa  istluec  et  enormis  loquucitas 
Athenas  ex  Asia  commigravit,  animosque  juvcnum  ad  maana 
surgentes  veluti  pcstilenti  quodam  siderc  afftatit,  simulqve  cor- 
i'npt(C  eloquential  regula  stetit,  et  obtinuit.  Denique  et  Romar.os 
oratores  ASIATICS  copiac  studuisse  novimus,  maxime  Ciceronem, 
qui  sxpe  vix  dicendi  tineiu  reperit.  Unde  nee  olim  defuerunt, 
(juibus  iste  orator  in  flatus  et  tumens,  ncc  salts  pr  earns,  supra 
modum  exsultans  ct  superfluem,  ct  pantm  ATTICUS  vidcretur, 
Auct.  de  Cavss.  corr.  Eloq.  18.  Hacc  in  Ciceronem  adolescentem 
ex  aliqua  parte  conveniant.  Vide  ipsum  Orat  c.  30.  Postea 
enim,  apud  Molonem  Rhodium  praccipue,hocemendavit.  Itaque 
ASIATICI  stili  specimina  forte  suppeditaverit  Oratio  pro  Roscio 
Amerino  ;  alhs  non  temere.  /.  M.  G. 
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cas  enim  ideas  multis  verbis  exprimit  ita,  ut,  si  co- 
piam  atque  ubertatem  tollas,  vix  quidquam  admira- 
tione  dignum  relinqui  videatur.* 

*  "  Ait  Cic.  pro  Mil.  4.  Est  hrrc  non  scriptu,  sed  nata  /<u, 
quam  non  didicimus,  accepimut,  legimut,  verum  c  nntura  ipta 
arripuimus,  huusimus,  exprstsimus;  ad  quam  non  doc//,  sed  fa- 
cti,  non  instituti,  ted  imbuti  sumus,  ut  ri  rita  noitra  in  aliquot 
insidias,  si  in  vim,  si  in  tela,  aut  latronum  aut  inimicorum,  inci- 
disset,  omnis  honcsta  ratio  cssei  cxpediendee  saluiis.  Quantum 
hie  verborum  !  Et  tamen  paucissimrc  has  ideae  tot  verborum 
phaleris  teguntur :  Jutnaturalepermiitit.  moderamen  inculpata: 
tulelcB.  ASIATICO  ergo  stilo  hiec  expressit  Cicero.  E  recentio- 
ribus  in  orationibus  suis  plane  ASIATICUS  es>t  M.  A.  Muretus,  qui 
ipsum  nonnunquam  Ciceronem  copia  videtur  superare." 

"  I  ventured  to  call  the  Doctor's  attention  to  my  observation 
in  the  Reminiscences,  in  which  1  inferred  that  the  people  of  Rome 
were,  speaking  generally,  a  rude  and  uncultivated  race,  from  Ci- 
cero's having  found  such  a  laboured  period,  as  the  Est  cnim  ncec 
non  scripta,  sed  nutalex,  necessary,  to  convince  them  that  homi- 
cide in  self-defence  is  justifiable —  'You  are  mistaken,'  said  the 
Doctor.  '  It  Cicero  had  attempted  to  prove  the  position  gravely 
and  systematically,  there  would  have  been  ground  for  your  ob- 
servation. But  his  sentence  was  a  Delilah.  He  intended  by  it 
to  captivate  the  audience;  to  win  them  over  to  him,  and  his 
cause.  The  passage  from  admiring  an  orator,  to  thinking  well  of 
his  cause,  is  very  easy.  Such  artifices  are  common  in  Cicero ; 
I  can  shew  many  in  his  Orations.  By  the  tirade  in  question  he 
did  not  seek  to  prove ;  he  sought  to  charm.'  "  Mr.  Sutler's  Re- 
miniscences 2,  257. 

"  (Vocet  aliquis,  si  ita  volet,  ASIATICA.  Dummodo  Demo- 
sthenem  ATTIC  &  eloquenti*  exemplar  ita  loquutum,  idem  agno- 
scat.  Ridiculus  fuisset  Cicero,  si  illam  philosophiram  enunci- 
ationem,  Jus  maturate  permittit  moderamen  inculpates  tutela,  in 
conventum  judicum  et  populi  attulisset.  Utrum  aliquid  abundet, 
indicandum  eat  ex  conditione  audientium.  Si  ita  instituere  velis 
oratorem,  ut  ad  paucissimas  ideas  referat  orationem,  perierit  e 
rebus  eloquentia  et  humanitas ;  prselegatur  in  templis  llccaljrju* 
et  Symbolum  Apostolorum;  facessant  Chryso*fomi.  Sed  nimirum 
ad  hoc  valet  ilia  quondam  domina  rerum  eloquentia,  ut  ab  omni 
parte,  et  omnibus  quasi  ansis  suis,  res  offeratur  auditoribus  :  ut 
omnes  velut  aditus  ad  illorum  animos  tententur,  ut  pugnetur  con- 
tra negligentiam,  et  quibusvis  machinis  excitetur  et  conservetur 
attentio.  Non  qui  hoc  recte  facit,  eo  minus  ATTICUS  est,  si  co- 
piosus  est.  Sed  hoc  ATTICUM  est,  sive  multis  verbis  dicas,  sive 
paucis,  nihil  dicere,  quod  sanum  non  sit,  quod  non  ad  rem,  ad 
raussam,  ad  consilium  dicentis,  ad  persuadendum,  facial.  Potest 
permitti  auctori  nostro,  ut  ASIATICUM  dicat  genus  dicendi  copio- 
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"  Pressius  ASIATICO,  Airicoque  paullo  plenius 
est  genus  dicendi  RHODIUM,  adeoque  mediocrita- 
tern  servat,  et  similitudinem  quamdam  inter  verba 
atque  ideas.*  Unde  et  maximam  meretur  lau- 
dem.-|-  Ceterum  non  melius  lios  eloquutionis  cha- 
racteres  distinguas,  quam  si  unam  eamdemque  pro- 
positionem  diversis  dicendi  formis  expressam,tibi  ob 
oculos  ponas.J 

sissimum.  Modo  mcminerimus,  veteresvitii  nomen  hoc  voluisse 
et  luxuriei,  a  quo  Ciceronem  post  redituui  a  peregrir.atione, 
postquam  honores  gerere  coepit,  liberant,  qui  judicare  de  oratione 
sine  invidia  possunt.  /.  M.  G.") 

*  "  Talis  plerumque  est  stilus  Corn.  Nepotis,C.  Jul.  Cfrsaris, 
T.  Livii,  (inpriuiis  vero,  M.  Ttillii,  /.  M.  G.)  quorum  lectio  ideo 
maxime  cornmendanda  est  adolescentibus.  (2uamjustum  oratio- 
nis  habitum  conspicimus  in  illis  Corn.  Nep.  Attic.  13. : — "  I'sus 
est  familia,  si  utilitate  judicandum  est,  optima;  si  forma,  vix 
mediocri.  Tfamque  in  ca  erunt  pueri  litteratissimi,  artagnostx 
optimi,  ct  plurimi  librarii,  ut  ne  pedissequus  quidem  quis- 
quum  cssct,  qui  non  utrumque  horum  pulckrefucerc  posset.  Nihil 
hie  abruptum,  nihilredundans,  nihilquodaut  addi  aut  demi,  salvo 
stili  nitore  possit.  Et  talem  quidem  esse  oportct  stilum  Rn ODI  CM." 

t "  Laudat  stilum  RHODIUM  Cic.  Brut.  13.  RHODII  oratores 
ASIATICIS  saniores,  et  similioresA.TTicis,  (i.  e.judicio  Tulliiper- 
fectissimis.  /.  M.  G.)  Et  sane,  quum  LACONES  justo  sint  bre- 
viores,  ASIATICI  nimis  redundantes,  facile  adparet,  ATTICUM 
RuoDiCMque  dicendi  genus  esse  ceteris  omnibus  lorge  antepo- 
nendum.  Origo  scholae  rhetorictc,  quse  Rhodi  diutissime  floruit, 
ab  jEscbine  est,  qui  exsul  ibi  docuit,  et  testc  Plutarcho  de  X  Orutt. 
Gyji^.riv  sxs?  KgoaxaTsXttfs ,  rli  'Podiowbv  didagxaXzlov  zXqdzv, 
Reliquit  ibi  scholam,  quac  Rhodiucu  adpellata.  Adde  Cjuintil.  12, 
10.  Hinc  et  principes  Roinani,  quos  dicendo  valuisse  novimus, 
Rhoclum  ad  audiendos  rhetores,  imprimis  Apollonium  Molonem, 
confluebant,  veluti  C.  Julius  Ciesar,  (Sueton.  Jnl.  4.)  M.  T.  Ci- 
cero, (Hut.  Vil.  862.  f.  Aurel.  Victor,  de  Vir.  Illustr.4.)  M.Junius 
Brutus,  (id.  ibid.  5.)  Cassius,  (Appian.  da  U.  C.  3.  cf.  Jo.  Meurs. 
deRlwdo  1,2.)" 

t  "  Esto  propositio :  Studia  optimariim  urtium  perpetuo  ncbis  prosunt.  Hanc 
ATTICE  ita  exprimit  I'lin.  P.p.  I,  3.  Relit/ita  rerum  tuariim  post  te  alium  at- 
(/tie  alium  dominion  sortientur :  hoc  tiuit<iuam  tnum  desinet  esse,  si  sewel  coejie- 
rit.  Item  ASIATICR  eloquitur  Cic.  pro  Arch.  7.  Nam  cetera  res  nequ? 
tfnipnriim  sunt,  net/lie  retatmn  omnium,  neijve  locorum:  ha;c  stadia  adolescen- 
titiin  alunt,  senectutem  olilectant,  secttndas  res  ornunt,  adiersis  prrj'itt/iuiii  «<• 
sildtium  prcntie'it,  dtlectant  donti,  itdii  iinpeditaitfuris, pernoctant  iwlii.'icuin, 
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"  Si  quaeres,  quodnam  horum  dicencli  generum 
maxime  probandum  sit,  jam  monere  me  memini,  nee 
LACONICUM,  nee  ASIATICUM  multum  laudis  habere. 
Danda  tamen  opera,  ne  quid  invita  Minerva  tente- 
mus.  Aliaingenia  ad  Ciceronis  ubertatem,  alia  ad 
Plinii  pressiorem  stilum,  alia  ad  Corn.  Nepotis, 
aut  Caesaris  medium  characterem  natura  feruntur. 
Multum  vero  in  cultiore  Latinitate  proficiet,  qui- 
cunque  naturam  sequetur.  Deinde  in  adolescenti- 
bus  magis  laudanda  orationis  redundantia,  quam 
in  viris,  quos  decet  sensim  amputare  luxuriantem 
illam  verborum  silvam,  et  vel  ad  ATTICAM,  vel 
RHODIAM,  dicendi  formam  sensim  adspirare." 

Jo.  Gottl.  Heineccii  Fundamenta  Stili  Cultio- 

ris.     Omnibus  J.   M.    Gesneri  Animadvv. 

Emendd.  Additt.  et  Prcefatione  Locupletata. 

Accuravit,   digessit,  suas  quoque  Obss.  hac 

Editione  auctas  adjecit  Jo.  N.  Niclas.  Lipsiaa 
1790.  12mo.  p.  182—191. 


VI. 

"  Ad  imitationem  accedo  veterum,  quam  ita  plu- 
rimi  commendant,  ut  se  liberos  esse  natos,  prope- 

peregrinantur,  rvsticantur.  Jam  si  ita  diceres:  Qinim  reliqnarum  rerum 
omnium  non  admodum  sit  dittturna  possessio,  sola  optimarum  artium  studio 
omnium  ttmporum  ac  locorum  esse  cidentur :  RHODIUS  hie  stilus  csset  futu- 
rus.  (Ita  LACOJJICE  dictum  erit:  Fur  est  qui  matidalo  in  suam  rent  utitur  : 
ATTICE  rero,  Non  minus  fur  est.</ui  mnndatum  sibi  negotium  in  rem  suam 
rertit,  quam  qtti  pecuniam,  quam  alii  ferre  jussvs  fuerat,  in  suos  loculos  re- 
tondit.  RHODIUS  aliqiiis  forte  erat  dictnrus:  Qui  alienam  rein  invito  domino 
contrectacit,  eumfurem  esse,totusjureconsultorum  chorus  adfirwat:  de  eo  vero 
quid  dicamits,  qui  negotiant  aliennm  sua;  permissum  fidei  ita  fractal,  ut  ipse 
tnde  utilitatem  capiat,  damnum  vero  qui  mandavit  ?  Hunc  talem  fitrum  cvn- 
sortio  quis  exemerit  ?  Quod  ASIATICS  sic  enunciat  Cic.  pro  Rase.  Am.  38. 
Quid  recipis  matidatum,  si  aut  nrc/lecturus,  aut  ad  tiiuin  commodvm  conrersn- 
rus  ei  ?  Cur  mihi  te  offers,  ac  meis  comnwdis,  ojficio  simulato,  o/ficis  et  obstas  ? 
Recede  de  media:  per  alium  transigam.  Sttscipis  onus  ojficii,  quod  te  putas 
susthitre  posse:  quod  mininie  videtur  grave  Us,  qui  nnnime  ipsi  leves  sunt. 
Ergo  idcirco  turpis  heec  eulbn  est, quod  duas  res  sanctissimns  violat.  amicitiam 
et  ftdem  ;  nam  neque  mandat  qttisijuam  fere,  nisi  amico,  neque  credit,  nisi  ei, 
quern  fidelem  ptitat.  j'erditissimi  est  Igitur  kominis,  simul  et  aniicitiam  dis- 
solvere,  etfallere  eum,  qui  leesus  non  esset,  nisi  credidisset.  J.  M.  G.") 
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modum  obliviscantur.  Ut  varia  hominum  sunt  in- 
genia,  ita  hie  CICERONEM,  alius  LIVIUM,  tertius 
SENECAM,  quern  imitetur  et  exprimat,  sibi  propo- 
nit,  nee  ab  ejus  numero  et  compositione  latum  un- 
guem  recedere,  fas  ducit.  Hac  demum  ratione 
nos  consequi  floreni  dictionis  existimant,  si  veteres 
non  legamus,  non  laudemus,  sed  prorsus,  invita 
licet  et  repugnante  natura,  referre  studeamus. 
Nescio  qui  fiat,  quod  maxima  pars  hominum  ita 
facta  sit,  ut  in  litteris  servire  malit,  quam  libertatem 
amplecti.  Certe  plurimos  in  aliorum  verba  et  voces 
jurare,  paucos  ingenio  et  diligentia  ad  gloriam  sibi 
viam  munire  videas.  Dudum  est,  quod  de  isto 
imitandi  pruritu  veteres  conquesti  sunt;  HORA- 
TII  enim  quis  ignorat  illud,  O  imitatores  servum 
pecus  !  Verum  longe  magis  aut  conquesti  essent, 
aut  sane  risissent,  si  avorum  nostrorum  setate  vi- 
xissent.  Extulit  in  Italia  cum  ipsis  fere  litteris  ca- 
put  factio  quaedam,  CICERONIANA  dicta,  BEMBO, 
SADOLETO,  LONGOLIO  ducibus,  quee  fortunas  Latii 
in  eo  positas  existimabat,  ut  nihil  sine  CICERONE 
diceretur.  Hinc  longiores  illse  verborum  compre- 
hensiones ;  hinc  sententiarum  frequentia ;  hinc  vo- 
cum  Tul liana  plane  conglutinatio ;  hinc  denique, 
qui  profecto  non  poterat  abesse,  languor  orationis, 
quern  in  BEMBI  aliorumque  libris  qui  non  videt,  is 
sensu  caret.  Aderant  viri  praestantissimi,  qui  omni- 
bus opibus  hanc  serviendi  libidinem  impugnabant, 
ERASMUS  inprimis,  suavissimo  libello,  quern  Cice- 
roniarum  inscripsit,  GUIL.  BUD^US  (Comment.  Gr. 
L.  p.  1290.  s.)  H.  STEPHANUS  (in  Pseudo-Cicerone,) 
FR.  TAUBMANNUS  (Diss.  de  L.  L.  38.)  pluresque 
alii,  quos  nunc  enumerare  haud  opus  est.  Qui  licet 
hac  diligentia  id  efficerent,  ut  CICERONIANUS  iste 
morbus  paullulum  remitteret,  haud  tamen,  quo  mi- 
nus alii  mox  nascerentur,  paullo  illis  insipientiores, 
impedire  poterant.  Planum  erat  PHIL.  MELAN- 
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CHTONIS  dicendi  genus  et  natural!  quadam  simplici- 
tate  cunctis  sese  probabat.  Nova  itaque  secta, 
PHILIPPICA  scilicet,  in  Germania  efflorescebat,  qiue, 
ut  apertam  illam  PHILIPPI  dictionem  consequeretur, 
enitebatur,  (Taubm.  /.  c.  34.)  Mira  profecto  res  ! 
virum  optimum,  qui  nunquam  eo  progressus  est  ar- 
rogantise,  utse  unum  dicendi  magistrum  constitueret, 
invitum  post  fata  scriptoribus  in  exemplum  proponi. 
Verum  ita  ratio  naturae  plurimorum  comparata  est, 
ut  quas  in  magnis  hominibus  enitere  vident,  artis 
et  ingenii  dotes,  nulla  sui  ratione  babita,  adquirere 
studeant,  quo  partem  glorise  ab  iilis  collectaB  in  se 
quoque  derivent.  Majores  LiPsiANAdictiotumultus 
deinceps  movit.  Is  enim  quum  pressum,  vividum, 
et  a  veterum  rationibus  paullo  remotius  dicendi  ge- 
nus, sive  quod  novitatis  et  laudis  esset  avidus,  sive 
quod  natura  hominem  eo  impelleret,  affectaret, 
multos  sectatores  in  hoc  genere  habuit.  Qui  vete- 
rum illam  copiamet  ubertatem  sibi  conciliare  non  po- 
terant,  nee  tamen  ultimi  Latine  loquentium  videri  vo- 
lebant,  viam  sibi  natam  esse  summopere  gaudebant, 
qua  facilius  ad  eloquentiae  laudem  pervenire  pos- 
sent.  Hinc  cerebrum  sibi  pene  nonnullos  perdidisse 
constat,  et  in  his  BERTILIUM  CANUTUM,  ut  Lipsianae 
istius  brevitatis  compotes  fierent.  Adeo  verum 
est,  quod  vulgo  dicitur,  easdem  saepenumero  fabu- 
las  mutatis  tan  turn  personis  agi.  TULLTI  enim  jam 
aetate  idem,  quod  turn,  contigit ;  qua  quidem  factio 
ATTICORUM,  quse  vocabatur,  quum  copiosam  illam 
CICEROXIS  et  aliorum  eloquentiam  ingenio  non 
posset  consequi,  exilitatem  quamdam  sermonis  ad- 
sciscebat,  quam  ATTICAM  dicebant,  eosque,  qui 
dictionis  ubertate  gaudebant,  ASIANOS  esse  et  tu- 
midos,  criminabatur.  (Vide  Cic.  in  Bruto  83.  p. 
182.  Quintil.  12,  10.  p.  746.)  Sed  quid  est,  quod 
in  imitatorum  factionibus  enumerandis  commoror? 
Longe  plures  certe  commemorare  possem  ac  ad 
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nostra  etiam  tempora  propius  descendere,  quibus  sibi 
ipsi  multi  nocent,  dum  aliorum  oration!  nimis  favent. 
Citius  enim  terrarum  orbem  mortale  genus,  quam 
homines  imitatorum  secta  deficiet.  Verum  satius 
erit,  quid  de  hacce  ratione  habendum  sit,  paucis  ex- 
ponere."  Jo.  L.  Mosheim,  Prcef.  ad  Uberti  FolietG 
de.  L.  Li.  Usu  et  Prcsstantia  Libros  III.  Hamb. 
723.  12mo.  p.  24. 


u 
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Extract  from  Sir  Philip  Francis's  Letter  Missive  to 
Lord  Holland,  Lond.  1816.  Svo.  p.  62. 

"  In  reading  the  Report  of  the  select  Committee, 
(of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Elgin-marbles,) 
one  of  their  first  propositions,  including  an  historical 
assertion,  seems  to  me  a  paradox,  the  truth  of  which 
however  1  am  not  bound  or  disposed  to  deny,  viz. 
'  that  the  date  of  these  works  must  be  referred  to 
4  the  original  building  of  the  Parthenon,  and  to  the 

*  designs  of  Phidias,  the   dawn   of  every  thing, 

*  which   adorned  and   ennobled    Greece.'      From 
this  position,   compared  with   what  we   know   of 
the  architecture    and   statuary  of  Athens,  it   fol- 
lows that  the  first  productions  of  those  arts  were  at 
once  perfect,  without  previous  defect  or  gradual  im- 
provement.    The  dawning  light  is  in  the  meridian. 
Birth  and  maturity  have  but  one  date.     This  disco- 
very is  new  in  the  natural  history  of  man.     In  all 
other  attainments  of  human  skill,  the  arrival  at  per- 
fection is  by  progression.     Were  there  no  temples 
or  statues  in  Athens  or  in  Greece,  before  Phidias? 
By  whom,  and  when  was  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
built  at   Olympia;    or  the  temple  of  Theseus  at 
Athens?*     On  questions  of  date  it  is  in  vain  to 

*  "  After  a  long  search,  I  cannot  discover  with  certainty,  by 
whom,  or  when  the  temple  of  Theseus  was  built.  On  the  whole, 
however,  it  seems  probable  that  it  was  erected  by  Chnon,  or  in 
his  time,  or  about  forty  years  before  Pericles.  I  leave  it  to  the 
learned  to  consider,  whether  that  date  of  such  a  temple,  with  such 
a  statuary,  can  be  consistent  with  the  assertion  of  the  Commit- 
tee." 
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look  for  accuracy  in  the  Greek  historians,  nor  is  it 
always  safe  to  rely  on  their  veracity.  On  this  point  I 
speak  with  more  moderation  than  I  think.  A  peremp- 
tory language  in  matters  of  opinion,  is  always  offen- 
sive and  never  in  its  place,  but  when  it  is  called  upon 
to  command.  In  me,  who  court  instruction,  because 
I  want  it,  a  tone  of  authority  would  be  worse  than 
unbecoming.  Gratia  mendax  was  proverbial  among 
the  Romans.  Plutarch  and  others  speak  of  the 
Hecatonipedon  and  the  Parthenon,  as  of  one  and 
the  same  building.  Now  it  appears  to  me  that  ei- 
ther this  must  be  a  mistake,  or  the  text  is  not  cor- 
rect, or  it  is  a  mere  epithet  carelessly  used.  The 
Hecatompedon  was  a  square  temple  of  a  hundred 
feet,  and  if  it  were  fifty  feet  high,  would  make  half 
a. cube.  Mr.  Wilkins  says  that  the  area  embraced 
by  the  uppermost  step  of  the  Parthenon,  is  little 
more  than  two  hundred  and  twenty-seven  feet  in 
length  and  one  hundred  and  one  in  breadth.  The 
former  then  must  have  been  a  moderate  build- 
ing compared  to  the  latter.  But  Herodotus  affirms 
that  Xerxes  burnt  the  citadel,  and  with  it  the  tem- 
ple of  the  Goddess,  of  which  last  he  repented ;  and 
that  the  utter  destruction  of  the  whole  city  was 
completed  by  Mardonius.  Yet  Mr.  Stuart  says : 
1  The  temple  of  Minerva  in  the  Acropolis  was  cal- 
*  led  the  Parthenon  arid  Hecatompedon?  To  me  it 
is  plain,  that  they  were  different  temples,  on  the 
same  site,  with  very  different  dimensions.  The 
former  was  built  about  fifty  years  after  the  Heca- 
tompedon was  destroyed.  Be  all  this  as  it  may,  I 
shall  leave  it  to  the  learned  to  discover  the  meaning 
of  Plutarch's  words,  and  proceed  to  other  questions 
in  my  mind  of  much  greater  interest  and  curiosity, 
concerning  the  two  celebrated  statues  of  Minerva 
and  Jupiter,  undoubtedly  the  works  of  Phidias,  and 
placed  by  him  in  their  respective  temples  at  Athens 
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and  Olympia.*  Here  again  we  have  a  singular 
proof  of  the  inaccuracy  and  carelessness  of  Grecian 
historians.  Pausanias  and  all  of  them  say  that  these 
two  statues,  one  of  which  was  fifty-four  feet  high, 
sitting,  the  other  thirty-nine  feet,  standing,  were 
positively  made  of  ivory  and  gold.  Of  the  latter 
Pausanias  says :  Avro  Be  etc  re  e\e<$>avros  TO  ayd\fj,a 
Kal  xpvo-ov  TreTroirjTcti,  (p.  41.)  Some  of  these  care- 
less writers,  quoted  by  Meursius,  describe  the  Mi- 
nerva as  made  all  of  pure  gold ;  others,  as  all  of  ivory 
without  a  qualification,  abatement,  or  explanation 
of  any  kind.  Even  Pliny,  on  this  point,  is  full  as 
inaccurate  and  obscure,  as  if  he  had  never  seen  the 
two  statues,  or  never  considered  or  inquired  what 
they  were  made  of.  He  says  (liber  34,  cap.  8,) 
'Phidias,  praeter  Jovem  Olympium,  quern  nemo 
*  semulatur,  fecit  et  ex  ebore  tuque  Minervam  Athe- 
(  nis,  quaeestin  Parthenoneadstans;'  which  words, 
as  long  as  words  express  meaning,  affirm  that  both 
the  statues  were  made  of  ivory.  Now  my  convic- 
tion is,  that  every  one  of  these  writers,  in  the  lite- 
ral and  indisputable  sense  of  their  own  language, 
asserts  a  gross,  ridiculous  falsehood.  Such  enormous 
statues  neither  were,  nor  could  be  made  of  gold  or 
ivory,  in  their  solidity,  as  they  might  have  been  of 
marble.  A  quantity  of  gold  or  ivory,  or  both,  sufficient 
for  the  purpose,  could  not  have  been  found  in  all 
Greece,  much  less  in  Attica;  and,  even  if  it  had 
existed,  Phidias  and  Pericles,  and  indeed  the  peo- 
ple of  Athens  and  Elis  must  have  been  frantic  to 
lavish  and  waste  such  precious  materials  on  the  in- 

*  "  Pansanias  says  that  the  temple  of  Jupiter  at  Olympia  was 
built,  but  not  when,  by  a  native  architect  called  Libo;  that  it  was 
sixty-eight  feet  high,  ninety-five  feet  wide,  and  two  hundred  and 
thirty  feet  long.  He  says  that  the  God,  sitting  on  a  throne,  was 
made  of  gold  and  ivory.  L.  5.  p.  304-5-6.  The  temple  must 
have  been  built  long  before  the  Teioponnesian  war !" 
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side  of  such  statues.  The  fact  is,  they  were  hollow, 
and  covered  in  some  parts  with  lamina,  or  thin  plates 
applied  of  ivory,  in  others  of  gold,  which  on  occasion 
might  be  and  actually  were  taken  off.  All  the  gold, 
furnished  by  Pericles  to  Phidias  for  the  statue  of 
Minerva,  amounted  only  to  forty-four  talents  of 
pure  gold,  equal  to  about  £8,525.  in  our  standard. 
The  intrinsic  value  of  the  Attic  talent  is  by  no 
means  ascertained  by  comparison  with  any  modern 
coin,  much  less  is  it  a  clear  case  among  the  learned. 
This  quantity  might  be  sufficient  to  cover  as  much 
of  the  statue,  as  was  not  plated  with  ivory,  but 
would  go  a  very  little  M'ay  to  fill  it.  The  outside, 
so  formed,  was  supported  by  an  internal  construc- 
tion or  machinery  of  brass  and  cedar-wood.  As  far 
as  I  have  been  able  to  trace  this  question,  the  first 
person,  who  discovered  the  fallacy  imposed  upon 
us  by  the  Greek  writers,  and  swallowed  without  hesi- 
tation or  inquiry  by  the  moderns,  was  M.  de  Pamc, 
a  merciless  inquisitor  into  literary  frauds,  and  a  fa- 
tal foe  to  learned  impostors.  The  following  extract 
from  his  Recherches  Philosophiques  sur  les  Grecs 
(Vol.  ii.  p.  112,)  printed  at  Berlin  in  1788,  ought 
to  excite  the  reader's  curiosity.  After  proving  to 
demonstration  that  the  ivory  and  gold  in  question 
consisted  of  plates  laid  on,  or  appliques,  par  pieces 
rapportees,  &c.  he  says :  — 

"  '  Pour  communiquer  a  toutes  ces  pieces  rap- 

*  portees  le  dcgre  de  consistance,  dont  elles  avoient 

*  besoin,  il  faut  que  la  Minerve  de  Phidias  ait  etc 

*  interieurement  soutenue  par  un  corps  prodigieux 
4  de  fer  ou  d'airain,  revetu  dans  sa  principale  lon- 

<  gueur  de  lames  de  bois  de  cedre,  qui  formoient 

<  Tame  de  ce  colosse,  dont  toute  la  capacite  etoit 

*  vuide ;  et  Lucian  avoue  que  ces  ouvrages  d'osten- 

*  tation,  si  riches  en  apparence,  et  ou  1'on  ne  voyoit 
'  briller  que  Tor  et  1'ivoire,  etoient  interieurement 
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*  garnis  de  toiles  d'araignees,  et  servoient  d'asyle 

*  aux  insectes  et  aux  animaux  immondes,  qui  fre- 
1  quentoient  les  temples  et  les  autels  de  la  Grece.' 

Lucian's  words,  to  \vliich  M.  Pauw  refers,  are : 
'  The  richest  of  these  statues  were  covered  with 

*  ivory,  and  here  and  there,  (oiXiyov  ocroi',)  glittered 
'  with  gold.     Withinside  they  were  supported  by 
'  frames  of  wood,  (inrogvXoi,)  in  which  whole  troops 

*  of  mice  took  shelter,  and  formed  their  common 
'  wealth.'     (dye\at  p,vwv.)  * 

It  seems  to  me  remarkable  that  it  is  not  stated  by 
Pausanias  or  Pliny  that  the  statue  of  Victory,  of 
four  cubits  high,  (therefore  not  a  Fictoriola,J  stood, 
or  was  placed  standing,  on  the  extended  right-hand 
of  Minerva,  which  must  include  the  arm,  or  there 
would  be  no  extension.  But  Epictetusf  does  say 
so  distinctly.  Now,  if  the  Victory  were  solid  of 
any  metal,  it  must  weigh  down  the  arm,  or  break  it, 
unless  the  inside  of  the  limb  were  of  brass,  and 
that  too  attached  to  a  metallic  frame  supporting  the 
statue. 

Supposing  this  state  of  the  case,  as  far  as  relates 
to  the  outward  appearance  and  internal  machinery 
of  the  statues,  to  be  indisputable,  a  question  remains, 
which  he,  who  can  answer  it  in  plain  intelligible 
language,  and  not  in  terms  of  art,  must  have  much 
more  skill  and  sagacity  than  I  can  pretend  to.  My 
own  superannuated  thoughts  have  been  wasted  on 
it  in  vain.  The  figures  of  the  God  and  Goddess 
must  have  been  composed  and  formed  on  a  covered 
frame  of  some  kind  or  other,  and  that  frame  sup- 
ported throughout  by  internal  bars  of  brass  or 
wood.  I  ask  what  was  the  composition  of  that 
frame,  and  of  the  figures  or  shapes,  which  were  sup- 
ported by  it ;  and  how,  or  by  what  medium  or  con- 

*  In  the  Jupiter  Tragtedus.  -f-  L.  ii.  cap.  8. 
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tact  they  were  supported  by  the  inside-machinery. 
To  me  it  appears  that  the  forms,  at  leastj  of  the  sta- 
tues must  have  been  finished,  before  the  lamina  of 
gold  and  ivory  could  be  applied  to  those  forms,  by 
way  of  ornament  or  dress.  Here  I  shall  conclude 
this  part  of  my  meditations,  with  one  note  of  admi- 
ration more  to  the  statues.  Is  it  possible,  or  is  it 
conceivable,  that  Pausanias,  Plutarch,  and  Pliny, 
should  not  have  known  the  internal  construction  of 
these  colossal  statues,  or  that  they  should  have  be- 
lieved or  imagined  that  they  were  literally  made  of 
solid  gold  and  ivory  !  On  the  subject  of  these  won- 
derful works  of  art,  there  remains  still  one  consider- 
ation, worthy  of  your  taste  and  genius,  and  then 
you  shall  be  at  liberty,  porfd  mittendus  eburnd. 

The  enormous  disproportion  of  the  size  of  these 
statues  to  the  temples,  which  held  them,  must  have 
been  obvious  to  every  eye.  Nay,  I  should  think, 
it  must  have  been  the  first  impression  made  upon 
the  spectator,  the  moment  he  entered  the  temple. 
Yet,  if  my  utmost  researches  have  not  failed  or 
misled  me,  it  is  certainly  true  that  no  ancient  writer 
has  taken  notice,  or,  if  at  all,  very  slightly,  of  this 
manifest  and  striking  disproportion,  except  Strabo, 
much  less  to  account  for  it.  The  geographer  says 
only  that  '  The  greatest  of  all  was  the  ivory  statue 
'  of  Jupiter,  (eXetydvTivov  %6avov,)  madeby  Phidias, 
4  of  such  a  magnitude  that,  although  the  temple  was 
'  of  the  greatest  size,  the  artist  seemed  to  have  missed 

*  the  mark,  or  failed,  of  symmetry  (between  the  statue 

*  and  the  temple.)     He  made  the  statue  sitting,  yet 
'  almost  touching  the  roof  with  the  summit  of  its 

*  head,  giving  an  impression  on  the  eye,  that  if  the 
4  God  were  to  rise  and  stand  upright,  he  must  un- 

*  roof  the  temple/     In  this  place  it  is  natural  to  ask 
a  question,  which,    as   far  as   my  little   learning 
reaches,  has  never  been  answered,  Why,  of  all  the 
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single  statues  of  the  heathen  celestial  Gods,  the  Ju- 
piter alone  is  represented  sitting  ?  Because  he  was 
their  supreme  divinity.  The  others,  even  the  Mi- 
nerva, or  Goddess  of  Wisdom,  were  his  ministers 
or  agents,  and,  as  his  inferiors,  stood  in  his  presence, 
whenever  they  were  personified.  He  alone  is  not 
in  action.  His  power  is  in  repose,  serene  and  ma- 
jestic, and  executes  his  pleasure,  not  by  motion  or 
command,  but  by  pure  volition. 

Is  it  to  be  believed  that  Phidias  was  not  aware  of 
a  palpable  violation  of  the  laws  of  symmetry  be- 
tween his  own  work  and  the  case,  which  contained 
it  ?  or  that,  seeing  the  fact,  he  should  not  have  in- 
tended it?  Or  that,  with  that  intention,  he  should 
have  had  no  rational  purpose  to  be  answered  by  it? 
/'//  not  believe  it.  The  dimensions  of  so  great  an 
artist  are  not  to  be  measured  by  the  mere  visual 
faculty  of  vulgar  eyes.  The  altitude  of  such  a  being 
must  be  taken  with  a  quadrant.  First,  undoubtedly 
he  meant  to  magnify  his  statue  at  the  expence  of 
the  temple ;  and,  so  meaning,  the  disproportion  he 
resorted  to,  could  not  fail  of  its  effect.  So  far  a  com- 
mon caviller  might  accuse  him  of  vanity.  A  critic 
of  a  higher  order  might  content  himself  with  sub- 
scribing to  the  accurate  and  enlightened  conclusion 
of  Quintilian,  who  illustrates  the  statue  of  Jupiter 
by  its  moral  impression :  *  Cujus  pulchritudo  adje- 
*  cisse  aliquid  etiam  receptse  religioni  videtur ;  adeo 
majestas  operis  deum  aquavit.' 

Was  that  all  ?  Had  he  no  theory,  of  a  more  ele- 
vated ascent,  in  contemplation  ?  Yes ;  I  swear  by 
the  Genius  of  Phidias  himself,  he  had  another  pur- 
pose worthy  of  him,  which  he  has  left  it  to  the  sta- 
tue to  denounce.  THE  DEITY  I  REPRESENT,  FILLS 

HIS  OWN  TEMPLE,  AND  LEAVES    NO  ROOM  FOR  ANY 
OTHER  GOD." 
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Extracts  from  Mr.  Green's  Diary  of  a  Lover  of 
Literature,  respecting  Burke. 

"  Oct.  6. 1796.  Pursued  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson. 
The  distinguishing  excellence  of  Johnson's  manner, 
both  in  speaking  and  writing,  consists  in  the  apt  and 
lively  illustrations  by  example,  with  which,  in  his 
vigorous  sallies,  he  enforces  his  just  and  acute  re- 
marks on  human  life  and  manners,  in  all  their  modes 
and  representations ;  the  character  and  charm  of  his 
style,  in  a  happy  choice  of  dignified  and  appropriate 
expressions,  and  that  masterly  involution  of  phrase, 
by  which  he  contrives  to  bolt  the  prominent  idea 
strongly  on  the  mind.  Burke's  felicity  is  in  a  dif- 
ferent sphere :  it  lies  in  the  diversified  allusions  to 
all  arts  and  to  all  sciences,  by  which,  as  he  pours 
along  his  redundant  tide  of  eloquence  and  reason, 
he  reflects  a  light  and  interest  on  every  topic,  which 
he  treats ;  in  a  promptitude  to  catch  the  language 
and  transfuse  the  feelings  of  passion ;  and  in  the 
unrestrained  and  ready  use  of  a  style,  the  most  flexi- 
ble, and  the  most  accommodating  to  all  topics, 
*  from  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe,'  that  per- 
haps any  writer,  in  any  language,  ever  attained. — 
'  Ipsae  res  verba  rapiunt.'  As  opposed  to  each  other, 
condensation  might  perhaps  be  regarded  as  the 
distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  former,  and  ex- 
pansion of  the  latter." 

"  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  the  English 
language,  of  equal  variety  and  length,  four  such 
compositions,  as  Burke's  Speech  to  the  Electors  of 
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Bristol;  Johnson's  Preface  to  Shakspeare;  Parr's 
Dedication  to  Hurd ;  and  Lowth's  Letter  to  War- 
burton."  P.  12. 

"  The  topics  pressed  by  the  Tarquins  on  Porsena 
(Lib.  2.  c.  9)  to  induce  him  to  assist  them  in  recov- 
ering their  sovereignly,  might  neatly  be  applied  to 
Mr.  Burke.  '  Monebant —  ne  orientem  morem 
pellendi  reges,  inultum  sineret.  Satis  libertatem 
ipsam  habere  dulcedinis.  Nisi  quanta  vi  civitates 
earn  expetant,  tanta  regna  reges  defendant,  eequari 
summa  infimis;  nihil  excelsum,  nihil  quod  supra 
cetera  emineat,  in  civitatibus  fore.  Adesse  finem 
regnis  —  rei  inter  deos  hominesque  pulcherrimse.'" 
P.  14. 

"  Nov.  12,  1796.    Read  Burke's  Letters  on  a 
Regicide  Peace.    1  am  so  satisfied  that  Burke  enters 
into  the  true  genius  and  character  of  the  principles, 
which  have  operated  in  the  French  Revolution,  that 
I  listen  with  reverence  to  whatever  he  advances  on 
the  subject.     He  has  here  pursued  his  original  sen- 
timents on  these  principles,  with  no  abatement  of 
his   original  vigour.     In  his  cordial  detestation  of 
them,  I  heartily  conspire ;  but  by  what  measures 
does  he  propose  to  rescue  us  from  their  contagion  ? 
Were  it  possible  to  restore  France  and  Europe  to 
the  state  they  were  in  before  the  Revolution,  or  ra- 
ther to  the  semblance  of  that  state, —  (a  thing  pro- 
bably impracticable,  were  it  ever  so  earnestly  sought; 
and  which  the  corruption  of  courts  will  not  allow 
us  to  suppose  would  for  any  length  of  time  be  sin- 
cerely, honestly,  and  steadily  pursued,) — still  the 
mind  could  never  be  restored;   pernicious  habits 
could  not  be  effaced  ;  prejudices,  however  useful, 
could  not  be  revived ;  nor  could  the  sacred  cause 
of  real  liberty  be  purified  from  the  stains  and  disgrace 
of  prostitution.     We  are  in  the  midst  of  horrible 
and  antagonist  disorders ;  nor  till  they  reach  some- 
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thing  like  a  crisis,  is  it  easy  to  say,  what  we  ought 
to  think,  or  how  we  ought  to  act.  His  strictures 
on  the  war,  which  certainly  never  originated  in  the 
views  he  recommended,  and  which,  prosecuted  as  it 
is,  can  only  tend  to  accelerate  the  evils,  which  he 
laboured  to  avert  by  it,  or  sink  us  still  deeper  in  the 
bog  of  corruption,  are  animated  with  a  just  and 
lively  indignation.  He  certainly  places  us,  by 
these  Letters,  in  a  shocking  dilemma :  but  I  wish 
to  believe  that  his  rampant  imagination  has  magni- 
fied the  peril ;  and,  at  worst,  have  considerable  re- 
liance on  that  nisus  towards  a  healthy  state,  which 
in  the  body  politic,  as  well  as  natural,  is  often  our 
safest  and  surest  ground  of  hope,  under  the  visita- 
tion of  disorder.  —  The  passage,  in  which  he  brings 
the  situation  of  the  emigrants  home  to  our  feelings, 
and  recalls  us  to  a  sense  of  our  danger  by  their  ex- 
ample, is  sketched  with  masterly  judgment,  and 
coloured  with  a  glowing  pencil."  P.  15.  "  May  20, 
1797.  Finished,  by  a  continued  perusal,  Burke's 
Two  Letters  on  a  Regicide  Peace.  They  contain 
as  much  plenitude  of  thought,  fertility  of  fancy, 
and  vigour  of  argumentation,  as  any  of  his  younger 
productions  ;  nor  do  I  perceive  any  symptoms  of 
that  decay  of  mind,  which  he  so  often  asserts.  How 
inestimable  would  be  the  remnant  of  such  unrival- 
led powers  ! "  P.  34.  "  Nov.  22,  1797.  Read,  by 
a  rapid  perusal,  Burke's  Third  Letter  on  a  Regicide 
Peace.  I  am  overpowered  with  this  stupendous 
effort  of  Burke's  mind;  whose  genius  never  flamed 
so  fiercely  as  in  this  expiring  conflagration.  He 
seems  to  gambol,  at  his  ease,  in  a  multitudinous 
ocean  of  matter,  obedient  to  his  will ;  and  to  sport 
with  a  pressure,  under  which  Atlautean  shoulders 
would  have  groaned.  The  passage,  in  which  he 
exposes  the  impolicy  of  Lord  Malmesbury's  first 
humiliating  mission,  has  irresistible  force ;  and  that, 
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in  which  he  arrays  what  he  should  have  supposed^ 
would  have  been  the  Minister's  conduct,  on  this 
scornful  repulse  of  Britannia's  humble  suit,  is  most 
awfully  and  transcendently  sublime.  Really,  com- 
pared with  this  astonishing  effusion,  all  the  most 
celebrated  specimens  of  antient  or  modern  elo- 
quence, appear  like  child's  play.  —  The  hiatus  in 
that  part,  in  which  he  has  drawn  a  cheering  picture 
of  our  resources,  is  well  supplied  by  the  Editors : 
—  1  confess  I  cannot  exactly  trace  it.  It  was  a 
very  delicate  task."  P.  52.  "  Dec.  25, 1798.  Looked 
again  over  Burke's  First  Letter  on  a  Regicide 
Peace:  —  a  wonderful  composition!  He  admits 
the  perilous  nature  of  our  situation,  but  deprecates 
all  overtures  to  peace ;  laments  that  the  true  state 
of  the  contest,  in  which  we  are  engaged,  has  never 
been  fairly  exposed  to  us  by  its  conductors ;  exhi- 
bits it  himself,  with  matchless  force ;  and  animates 
us  to  persist  in  it,  by  the  most  powerful  appeals  to 
our  reason  and  our  passions.  Eager,  unremitted 
earnestness,  breathes  its  persuasive  spirit  through 
the  whole  effusion."  P.  1 19.  "Jan.  20,  1797.  The 
critique  on  Burke's  Regicide  Peace,  in  the  last 
Monthly  Review,  is  ably  written :  the  passage, 
which  warms,  in  defending  our  national  horror  at 
despotism,  is  uncommonly  animated;  —  it  breathes 
the  eloquence  of  passion."  P.  23. 

"  Dec.  24,  1796.  Finished  the  first  three  Books 
of  Robertson's  America,  collating  it  as  1  went  along, 
with  Burke's  ' European  Settlements  ; '  a  work,  which 
has  never  been  estimated  by  the  public  as  it  ought 
to  be.  Burke's  is  the  hasty,  but  free  and  spirited 
sketch  of  a  muster-artist ;  Robertson's  the  elaborate 
composition  of  a  very  eminent  proficient :  the  one 
writer,  we  perceive,  by  a  thousand  careless  strokes, 
is  capable  of  more ;  the  other  has  done  the  best  he 
can."  P.  20. 
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"  Aug.  4,  1797.  Read  Burke's  Memorial  on  a 
projected  Secession  of  Opposition  during  the  Ame- 
rican War  —  a  most  masterly  composition;  not 
breathing  the  fierce  passions  and  party- violence 
of  the  day,  but  temperate,  guarded,  firm ;  of  mea- 
sured strength ;  and  adapted,  by  the  largeness  of  its 
views,  to  the  reason  of  unborn  generations.  It  is 
brought  forward  in  the  Monthly  Magazine;  but 
they  do  not  mean,  I  should  hope,  to  charge  this 
against  him  as  a  proof  of  inconsistency."  P.  38. 

"  Sept.  9,  1797.  Read  the  first  two  of  Burke's 
Memorials  on  French  Affairs.  The  latter,  strongly 
marks  the  distinguishing  character  of  the  French 
Revolution;  illustrates  its  influence  in  producing 
new  and  most  important  interests  in  the  surround- 
ing states,  by  the  analogous  cases  of  the  aristocratic 
and  democratic  factions  in  Greece,  headed  by  Lace- 
daemon  and  Athens,  the  parties  of  the  Guelphs  and 
Ghibbelines  in  Italy,  and  the  Reformation  of  Lu- 
ther ;  and  prepends,  in  a  masterly  survey,  its  pro- 
bable course  through  all  the  States  of  Europe.  We 
see  in  this  grave  composition,  pure  and  unadorned, 
the  native  force  and  vigour  of  Burke's  mind ;  and 
have  a  taste  of  the  immense  stores  of  information, 
from  which  he  drew  in  his  more  popular  works." 
P.  45.  "  Sept.  10.  Read  the  3rd.  and  4th.  of 
Burke's  Memorials  on  French  Affairs.  The  latter 
opens,  in  a  masterly  style,  the  true  interior  of 
France ;  and  points  out  with  infinite  force  of  mind, 
and  a  consummate  knowledge  of  the  human  charac- 
ter and  the  case  before  him,  the  only  feasible,  and 
the  only  honourable  course  for  the  allied  Powers  to 
pursue,  in  their  endeavour  to  restore  a  regular  go- 
vernment in  France — which  is,  to  consider  the  Emi- 
grants, each  in  his  department,  as  the  only  true  re- 
presentatives of  the  French  State ;  to  treat  them  as 
their  ally;  and  to  reinstate  them  in  their  property 
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and  their  authority,  as  they  advance.  One  grieves 
to  see  a  man  of  Burke's  genius  and  intentions,  con- 
flicting against  a  giant  evil  with  such  intractable 
instruments  !  —  What  a  hopeless  case  do  these  Me- 
morials, written  in  1791,  1792,  and  1793,  now  make 
out ! "  P.  45. 

Nov.  2d,  1797.  Read  Burke's  Letter  to  Elliot 
on  the  D.  of  N.'s  Speech  in  the  House  of  Lords  : 
a  most  animated,  festive,  and  poignant  philippic, 
against  those  leaders  of  the  aristocracy,  who,  by 
their  conduct,  precipitated  that  cause,  which  with 
little  personal  interest  in  it,  he  had  been  struggling 
to  uphold  in  their  favour,  in  despite  of  themselves. 
This  piece  exhibits  Burke  in  somewhat  a  new 
light  —  frolicsome  in  satire  ;  with  a  mind  unbroken 
by  disappointment,  though  stung  with  indignation, 
and  sportive,  though  afflicted;  mingling  contempt 
and  scorn  and  laughter,  at  the  defection  of  those,  on 
whose  policy,  if  not  their  virtue,  he  had  relied  for 
support,  in  the  great  question  now  at  issue  between 
the  advocates  for  ancient  order  and  sweeping  inno- 
vation, on  which  his  whole  soul  seems  suspended. 
The  latter  part,  where  he  exhorts  his  young  cor- 
respondent not  to  despair,  and  animates  him  to  take 
an  active  part  in  the  contest,  is  prodigiously  spirited 
and  fine."  P.  50. 

"Dec.  6th,  1797.  Was  much  pleased  with  Burke's 
Letter  to  Murphy,  inserted  in  the  last  European 
Magazine,  in  which  he  strongly  inculcates,  the 
adopting  that  easy  natural  style  in  writing,  which 
we  pursue  in  conversation ;  in  opposition  to  the 
prevailing  affectation  of  modern  authors.  His  own 
example  powerfully  strengthens  this  recommenda- 
tion." P.  53. 

"  Aug.  18,  1798.  Read  Burke's  Memorial  on 
the  Conduct  of  the  Minority  —  a  powerful  compo- 
sition, purely  argumentative,  and,  I  believe,  with- 
out a  single  metaphor."  P.  93. 
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"  Sept.  5,  1798.     How  accurately  and  justly  has 

Burke  appretiated,  only  in  a  side-glance,  (Appeal 

from  the  New  to  the  Old  Whigs,)  the  merits  of  Sir 

Robert  Walpole's  character  and  administration  !" 

P.  98. 

"  Sept.  13,  1798.  Read  Brown's  Estimate  of  the 
Manners  and  Principles  of  the  Times.  The  2d 
vol.  is  merely  a  supplementary  comment  on  the  1st; 
and  in  that,  after  allowing  us  a  spirit  of  liberty,  of 
humanity,  and  of  equity,  he  maintains,  that  a  vain, 
luxurious,  and  selfish  effeminacy,  introduced  by  ex- 
orbitant trade  and  wealth,  has  sapped  our  princi- 
ples of  religion,  honour,  and  public  spirit,  weak- 
ened our  national  capacity,  our  national  spirit  of 
defence,  and  our  national  spirit  of  union,  and  left 
m  a  helpless  prey  to  foreign  invasion ;  — a  condition 
beyond  the  reach  of  cure  or  palliation,  and  from 
which  nothing  can  relieve  us,  but  the  regenerative 
force  of  dire  necessity.  Burke  has  alluded  to  this 
Tract  in  his  1st  Letter  on  a  Regicide  Peace,  with 
a  perfect  recollection  of  its  spirit  and  tendency :  and 
he  has  borrowed  from  the  last  section  of  the  1st 
Vol.,  that  refutation  of  the  popular  analogy  between 
the  body  politic  and  natural,  which  he  first  started 
in  his  Letter  occasioned  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's 
Speech,  and  which  he  afterwards  transplanted  into 
his  1st  Regicide  Letter.  Brown  talks  the  cant  first 
introduced  by  Bolingbroke,  of  an  Administration 
purified  from  all  party-attachments :  —  a  thing  im- 
possible under  our  present  system  of  government ; 
and  not  desirable,  could  it  be  obtained."  P.  99. 

"  Sept.  30. 1798.  ReadBurke's  Vindication  of  Na- 
tural Society.  Except  in  parts,  (as  in  the  opening  and 
ending,)  1  cannot  think  that  this  piece  has  much  of 
Bolingbroke's  style  and  manner : — there  is,  through- 
out, an  air  of  constraint,  most  abhorrent  in  its  na- 
ture, to  the  bold  and  rapid  flow  of  Bolingbroke's 
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declamation.  —  Burke  certainly  began  and  ended 
his  labours  in  the  same  cause."    P.  102. 

"  October  14,  1798.  Read  Burke's  Short  Ac- 
count of  a  Late  Administration ;  a  clear,  calm,  well- 
digested  and  dexterous  memorial ;  —  a  perfect  mo- 
del for  compositions  of  this  nature :  —  and,  after- 
wards, his  Observations  on  a  Late  State  of  the 
Nation;  in  \vhich  we  see  in  the  germ,  many  of 
those  principles,  which  he  afterwards  more  fully 
unfolded  in  his  political  career.  One  observation 
in  the  latter  piece,  particularly  shews  the  depth  of 
his  reflection,  and  the  extent  of  his  views :  —  "  Po- 
litics ought  to  be  adjusted,  not  to  human  reason- 
ings, but  human  nature ;  of  which  the  reason  is  but 
a  part,  and  by  no  means  the  greatest  part."  The 
account  of  the  mode,  and  the  consequences  of  a  de- 
reliction of  party  and  principle,  towards  the  close  of 
this  piece,  is  exquisitely  given,  and  evinces  a  deep 
insight  into  human  nature.  It  is  curious  that  the 
main  part  of  Burke's  first,  and  of  his  last,  political 
labour,  should  have  been  an  exposition  and  defence 
of  the  resources  of  his  country,  against  the  croak- 
ings  of  despondency,"  P.  110. 

"  Oct.  19,  1798.  Read  Burke's  Speech  on  Ame- 
rican Taxation  (1770;)  which  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end,  is  strictly  argumentative.  He  takes  the 
subject  up  entirely  as  a  question  of  expediency  — 
Whether  we  should  be  content  to  derive  advantage 
from  our  Colonies  through  the  old  oeconomy of  com- 
mercial regulation,  under  which  both  parties  had 
flourished  ;  or  persist  in  the  new,  and  at  the  same 
time,  odious  and  unprofitable  scheme  of  drawing  a 
direct  re  venue  from  them,  began  in  the  Grenville- 
Administration  by  the  Stamp-Act  of  1764,  and  re- 
vived, in  the  shape  of  duties,  after  its  abolition  by 
the  Rockingham- Administration  in  1766.  This 
masterly  address  must,  in  its  form  at  least,  have 
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been  extemporary,  as  it  takes  the  shape  of  a  reply. 
In  his  subsequent  Speech,  on  Conciliation  with 
America,  he,  occupies  pretty  nearly  the  same  ground, 
putting  entirely  aside  the  discussion  of  right.  '  The 
question  with  me  is,'  says  he,  *  not  what  a  lawyer 
tells  me  I  may  do,  but  what  humanity,  reason,  and 
justice  tell  me  I  ought  to  do :  not  whether  the  spirit 
in  America  deserves  praise  or  blame,  but  what  we 
shall  do  with  it.'  How  strangely  has  Burke's  con- 
duct respecting  America  been  misconceived,  to  be 
charged  upon  him  as  an  inconsistency  !  So  far 
from  his  appearing  ever  to  have  been  inclined  to 
popular  courses,  in  an  election-speech  at  Bristol,  in 
1780,  he  actually  goes  out  of  his  way  to  combat 
the  doctrine  of  instructing  representatives."  P.  111. 

"  Oct.  24,  1798.  Read  Burke's  Letter  to  the  Sheriffs 
of  Bristol ;  in  which  he  combats  the  decision  of  po- 
litical questions  on  metaphysical  and  abstract  prin- 
ciples, then  (1777)  coming  into  vogue,  and  the 
specious  caul  of  imputing  corruption  to  all  political 
parties  —  a  weed  of  congenial  growth,  —  with  the 
spirit,  and  almost  in  the  terms,  of  his  latter  produc- 
tions. His  two  subsequent  Letters  to  Gentlemen 
in  Bristol,  in  defence  of  an  unpopular  concurrence 
on  his  part  in  the  repeal  of  some  restrictive  laws 
on  Irish  trade,  strikingly  evince  the  liberality  and 
extent,  and  at  the  same  time  the  minute  exactness, 
of  his  views  on  commercial  subjects ;  nor  can  any- 
thing exceed  the  easy  and  happy  mode,  in  which  his 
arguments  are  brought  home  to  the  feelings  and 
understandings  of  his  mercantile  constituents." 
P.  112. 

"  Oct.  25,  1798.  Read  Burke's  Speech  on  (Eco- 
nomical Reform.  This  is,  I  think,  the  most  mag- 
nificent of  Burke's  performances  ;  and  studiously  of 
that  character.  It  displays  a  mind  most  thoroughly 
purified  from  all  party-passions  and  party-views ; 
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tender  to  personal  interests,  even  where  they  inter- 
fere with  national  concerns ;  and  though  ardently 
engaged  in  reform,  most  carefully  guarded  against 
the  intemperate  pursuit  of  it.  It  was  on  this 
Speech,  I  believe,  somebody  observed  of  Burke, 
that  he  seemed  equally  prepared  to  regenerate  em- 
pires, or  compose  a  Red  Book.  P.  113. 

"  Oct.  28. 1798.  Pursued  Burke's  Works.  His  Ad- 
dress to  the  Electors  of  Bristol,  previous  to  the  elec- 
tion in  1780,  I  have  always  regarded  as  the  most 
perfect  of  all  his  effusions ;  nor  is  it,  perhaps,  to  be 
equalled  by  any  composition  of  the  same  length  in 
the  English  language.  His  Speech  on  Fox's  East- 
India  Bill,  has  something  of  an  air  of  pomposity ; 
owing,  perhaps,  to  his  necessary  conversance  at 
the  time  with  Oriental  topics :  —  it  wields,  it  must 
be  acknowledged,  most  ponderous  interests.  The 
Representation,  on  a  Speech  from  the  Throne, 
moved  June  14th,  1784,  strikes  me  as  the  heaviest 

*      '  fc  «.*      -*  J**l  *  *    *  *          C  JC 

ana  tne  mosi  uiicuuieu  Vvim  n  party-spirit,  01  any  oz 
his  productions :  —  not  that  it  does  not  contain  a 
very  just  and  weighty  censure  of  the  means,  through 
court-intrigue  and  popular  delusion,  by  which  the 
present  Administration  came  into  power."  P.  113. 
"  Nov.  14. 1798.  Read  Burke's  Re/lections.  They 
appear  to  me,  on  this  review,  far  more  temperate, 
than  from  my  recollection  of  the  first  impressions 
they  made,  1  expected  to  find  them ;  and  1  really 
believe,  had  their  publication  been  deferred  till 
near  the  present  period,  they  would  have  excited 
little  of  that  amazement  and  indignation,  with  which 
they  were  at  first  received.  However  overcharged 
his  representations  might  appear  at  the  time,  sub- 
sequent events  have  lowered  them  to  truth  and  mo- 
deration. His  exposition  of  the  character  of  our 
Revolution,  is  surely  most  sound  and  just.  He 
kindles  much  more  fiercely,  and  speaks  more  unre- 
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servedly  in  his  subsequent  Letter  to  a  Member  of 
the  National  Assembly.  Paine  has  been  guilty  of 
a  gross  misrepresentation  of  a  passage  in  the  Re- 
flections, which  I  have  never  seen  detected  and 
exposed.  Ridiculing  the  love  of  liberty  in  the  ab- 
stract, Burke  observes,  that  government,  too,  as 
well  as  liberty,  abstractedly  speaking,  is  good; 
'  yet  could  1',  he  indignantly  asks  (p.  8,)  '  in  com- 
mon sense,  ten  years  ago,  have  felicitated  France 
on  her  enjoyment  of  a  government,  without  en- 
quiry what  the  nature  of  that  government  was,  or 
how  it  was  administered?'  This  sentence  Mr. 
Paine,  (Riglits  of  Man,  P.  1,  p.  23.)  quotes  as  an 
affirmative  proposition,  directly  in  the  contrary  sense, 
to  that  in  which  it  is  urged  ;  and  proceeds,  after  his 
fashion,  to  load  his  opponent  with  abuse,  for  main- 
taining so  slavish  a  doctrine  !  It  demands  some  de- 
gree of  charity  to  believe  that  such  a  blunder  was 
merely  accidental.  —  In  this  passage,  Mr.  Burke 
has  been  scandalously  misrepresented  :  in  another, 
he  has  been  generally  misunderstood.  It  has  been 
imputed  to  him,  that  he  has  spoken  contemptuously 
(p.  117.)  of  the  lower  orders,  as  a  *  swinish  multi- 
tude.' But  of  what  multitude  was  he  speaking  ? 
Of  a  people  let  loose  from  all  restraint  of  govern- 
ment and  manners, — a  collectiQn,  as  he  presently 
afterwards  describes  them,  of  '  gross,  stupid,  fero- 
cious, and  at  the  same  time,  poor  and  sordid  barba- 
rians, destitute  of  religion,  honour,  and  manly  pride, 
possessing  nothing  at  present,  and  hoping  for  no- 
thing hereafter.'  Had  he  maddened  his  herd  of 
swine  with  a  legion  of  daemons,  as  emblematical  of 
the  savage  passions,  with  which  such  a  miserable  as- 
semblage would  be  torn  and  distracted  and  agitated 
to  perdition,  his  image  could  hardly  have  been  re- 
garded as  too  strong."  P.  115. 

"  March  22,  1799.  Read  Burke's  Heads  for  Con- 
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sideratiou  on  the  State  of  Affairs  in  1792.  His 
foresight,  as  a  statesman,  is  astonishing :  —  he  was 
pretty  nearly  then,  where  we  are  now."  P.  128. 

"  April  15,  1797.  Finished  a  cursory  perusal  of 
Burke  on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful.  The  pene- 
trating sagacity,  various  knowledge,  and  exquisite 
taste  displayed  in  this  disquisition,  are  subordinate 
merits :  it  is  the  original  and  just  mode  of  investi- 
gation on  such  topics,  of  which  it  exhibits  so  bril- 
liant an  example,  that  stamps  upon  it,  in  my  esti- 
mation, its  principal  value."  P.  30.  "  Oct.  6, 
1798.  Read  Burke's  Disquisition  on  Taste,  prefixed 
to  his  Sublime  and  Beautiful.  He  seems  to  con- 
sider the  object  of  Reason,  to  be  Truth  and  False- 
hood ;  and  of  Taste,  Sentiment ;  but  without  draw- 
ing a  determined  line  between  their  respective 
provinces:  and  his  object  is  to  prove,  that  the 
standard  of  both  is  the  same  in  all  human  creatures. 
Taste,  he  defines  '  that  faculty  or  those  faculties  in 
the  mind,  which  are  affected  with,  or  which  form  a 
judgment  of,  the  works  of  imagination  and  the  ele- 
gant arts.'  He  first  examines  the  natural  pleasures 
of  SENSE  ;  which  he  shews  to  be  the  same  in  all,  and 
that  our  acquired  relishes  are  distinguishable  from 
them  to  the  last.  He  next  considers  the  pleasures 
of  IMAGINATION.  These,  so  far  as  the  faculty  is 
concerned  in  representing  the  objects  of  Sense,  must, 
like  those  of  Sense,  be  common  to  all.  But  in  works 
of  the  Imagination,  a  new  pleasure  is  derived  from 
discerning  the  resemblance,  which  the  imitation 
bears  to  the  original :  this  pleasure  must  of  course 
depend  on  a  knowledge  of  the  object  represented  ; 
but,  where  this  knowledge  is  the  same,  seems  nearly 
the  same  in  all.  In  exercising  our  Taste,  on  the 
objects  of  sense,  or  the  representations  of  these  ob- 
jects, or  the  representations  of  the  passions,  which, 
acting,  and  acting  upon  certain  principles,  on  all, 
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leave  a  standard  in  every  breast,  little  more  than  the 
sensibility  seems  concerned,  which  may  be  assumed 
to  differ  only  in  degree :  but  where  the  representa- 
tion embraces  the  character,  manners,  actions,  and 
designs  of  men,  their  relations,  their  virtues,  and 
vices,  here,  he  thinks,  attention  and  reasoning  are 
required,  and  Taste  becomes  no  other  than  a  refined 
judgment,  differing  as  judgments  differ.     Taste  is 
thus  composed  of  sensibility  and  judgment:  from 
a  defect  of  sensibility,  arises  a  want  of  Taste ;  and 
from  a  defect  of  judgment,  a  wrong  or  bad  Taste. — 
I  am  not  sure  that  I  have  represented  his  ideas  very 
exactly;  indeed  they  do  not  seem,  especially  with 
regard  to  a  leading  point  I  have  in  view,  very  dis- 
tinctly enuntiated.  As  far  however  as  I  am  qualified 
to  form  an  opinion,  it  appears  to  me,  that  in  at- 
tempting to  withdraw  a  certain  class  of  objects  from 
the  proper  jurisdiction  of  Taste,  and  to  place  them 
under  that  of  judgment,  he  yields  at  last,  after  an 
earnest  of  better  things,   to  a  delusion,  which  has 
misled,  in  a  still  greater  degree,  most  writers,  who 
have  treated  the  same  subject.     That  an  exercise 
of  the  judgment  is  often  necessary  to  put  us  in  pos- 
session, (if  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  so,)  of  the  case, 
on  which  the  Taste  is  to  be  exerted,  admits  of  no 
dispute.  Mr.  Burke  had  before  observed,  that  where 
the  subject  submitted  to  our  Taste  is  the  imitation 
of  any  natural  object,  a  competent  knowledge  of 
the  original,  is  necessary  to  determine  the  justness 
of  the  copy;  —  and,   I  would  add,  a  competent  ac- 
quaintance with  other  imitations  in  the  same  way, 
to  ascertain  its  comparative  excellence,  and  to  form 
a  complete  decision  on  its  merits.    Intelligence  of 
a  higher  order  and  more  difficult  acquirement,  no 
doubt,  is  necessary  to  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  truth 
and  accuracy  of  any  representation  of  the  human 
character,  modified  by  its  manners,  its  habits,  its 
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passions,  its  virtues  and  its  vices:  but  in  neither 
case,  surely,  should  this  information,  or  the  capacity 
to  gain  it,  though  indispensable  as  preliminary 
qualifications  for  the  exercise  of  Taste,  be  con- 
founded with  that  faculty  itself;  —  incorporated 
with  it  as  an  integrant  part,  or  (still  less)  allowed 
to  supersede  it  altogether.  By  Taste  we  emphati- 
cally mean,  a  quick  and  just  perception  of  beauty 
and  deformity  in  the  works  of  nature,  or  of  art ;  and 
it  is  only  by  making  it  a  distinct  subject  of  consi- 
deration in  this  character,  and  separating  from  it 
those  talents  and  attainments,  -which  however  re- 
quisite to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  its  action,  are  at 
least  equally  subservient  to  other  and  totally  differ- 
ent purposes  in  our  moral  (economy,  that  we  can 
reasonably  expect  to  obtain  a  clear  and  just  concep- 
tion of  this  peculiar  part  of  our  constitution,  and  of 
the  laws,  which  regulate  its  exercise.  Oct.  8. 
Read  the  1st,  2d,  and  3rd  arts  of  Burke  on  the 
Sublime  and  Beautiful.  In  the  1st,  he  considers 
Novelty,  as  the  object  of  our  first  and  simplest  pas- 
sion —  curiosity :  and,  next  to  Novelty,  and  the 
sources  of  all  our  other  passions,  he  places  Pain  and 
Pleasure.  Pain  and  Pleasure  he  regards  as  totally 
independent  of  each  other ;  and  he  carefully  distin- 
guishes the  delight  consequent  on  a  cessation  of 
pain,  and  which  is  always  accompanied  with  a  cer- 
tain horror,  from  positive  pleasure  ;  and  the  uneasi- 
ness consequent  on  the  cessation  of  pleasure,  which 
is  always  accompanied  with  an  attractive  sensation, 
from  positive  pain.  Our  sensations  of  pain  are 
stronger  than  those  of  pleasure ;  and  of  course  the 
passions,  which  turn  on  pain,  will  be  stronger  than 
those,  that  turn  on  pleasure.  Our  passions  he  di- 
vides, from  their  destination,  into  those  which  con- 
duce to  self-preservation,  and  those  which  cond'ice 
to  society.  Those,  which  belong  to  self-preservation, 
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turn  on  pain  and  danger  ;  —  passions,  which  are 
simply  disagreeable,  when  their  causes  immediately 
affect  us,  but  which  become  delightful,  when  we  have 
an  idea  of  pain  or  danger  without  being  actually  in 
such  circumstances  :  —  whatever  excites  this  delight 
is  SUBLIME.  Those  which  concern  society,  whe- 
ther of  the  sex,  or  society  at  large,  turn  on  pleasure  : 
the  passion  excited,  is  love,  or  a  sense  of  tenderness 
and  affection ;  and  the  quality,  which  decides  our 
preference  and  excites  this  passion,  is  BEAUTY. 
Having  thus  determined  the  distinguishing  charac- 
ter of  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful,  by  ascertaining 
the  different  species  of  emotion,  which  they  produce 
in  the  mind,  he  proceeds,  in  the  two  succeeding 
Parts,  to  point  out  the  peculiar  properties  in  ob- 
jects, by  which  those  different  emotions  are  excited : 
in  neither  instance  does  he  confine  himself,  with 
Addison,  to  the  Sight,  but  runs  through  all  the 
senses :  and  he  concludes  with  enforcing,  as  a  fun- 
damental and  unalterable  distinction  between  the 
two  species  of  affection  and  their  causes,  that  the 
one  is  founded  in  pleasure  and  the  other  in  pain. 

Burke  powerfully  exposes,  on  various  occasions, 
the  error,  to  which  we  are  prone,  of  ascribing  feel- 
ings and  affections,  which  result  from  the  mechani- 
cal structure  of  our  bodies,  to  conclusions  of  our 
reason  on  the  objects  presented  to  us  —  of  deduc- 
ing beauty,  for  instance,  from  proportion  or  fitness, 
qualities  with  which  it  may  be  accompanied,  but 
which  are  in  themselves  mere  objects  of  the  under- 
standing, and  touch  neither  the  imagination  nor  the 
passions ;  yet  he  condemns  (P.  3,  c.  1 1.)  the  opposite 
fault  in  morals,  the  deducing  moral  distinction  from 
feeling,  (instancing,  it  is  true,  only  the  application 
of  beauty  to  virtue,  but  in  spirit  going  as  far  as  I 
have  stated,)  as  a  practice,  which  tends  to  remove 
the  science  of  our  duties  from  their  proper  basis  — 
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our  reason,  our  relations,  and  our  necessities,  to 
rest  it  upon  foundations  altogether  visionary  and 
unsubstantial.  There  is  here  a  similar  inconsis- 
tency to  that,  which  I  remarked,  the  evening  before 
last,  in  the  same  Author,  on  the  extent  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Taste;  and  arising,  like  that,  from  a  par- 
tial view  of  the  subject.  The  same  reasoning  surely 
is  applicable  in  both  cases  —  to  the  origin  of  Mo- 
ral Distinction,  as  well  as  the  distinctions  of  Taste. 
Whenever  we  are  prompted  to  distinguish  between 
objects,  inconsequence  of  the  different  impressions, 
which  they  make  on  our  sensibility,  we  must  search 
for  the  cause  of  this  distinction,  in  some  quality  or 
relation  of  those  objects  adapted  to  produce  that 
particular  species  of  effect ;  and  must  never  rest  sa- 
tisfied with  the  discovery  of  any  correspondent  mark 
of  discrimination,  (however  exactly  it  may  coincide 
with  the  division  we  have  in  view,)  that  is  not  ex- 
pressly competent  to  such  a  result.  Distinctions  in 
matters  of  Taste,  and  Moral  Distinctions,  are  both 
precisely  of  this  description.  We  do  not  discrimi- 
nate beauty  from  deformity,  or  virtue  from  vice,  as 
we  do  a  square  from  a  triangle,  blue  from  red,  heavy 
from  light,  or  dense  from  rare,  —  by  certain  mani- 
fest differences  in  the  objects  themselves,  with  respect 
to  which  the  mind  stands  absolutely  neutral  and  indif- 
ferent: we  are  attracted  with  delight  or  repelled  with 
disgust,  in  the  first  case ;  we  glow,  with  applauding 
rapture,  or  throb  with  indignant  anguish,  in  the 
other;  and  it  is  because  we  are  thus  affected,  and, 
(as  the  various  and  inconsistent  hypotheses,  which 
have  been  offered  to  account  for  these  feelings,  in- 
contestibly  evince,)  solely  because  we  are  thus  af- 
fected, that  we  are  determined  to  make  the  received 
distinctions  we  do,  in  the  objects,  by  which  we  have 
been  thus  differently  impressed.  There  is  no  pre- 
tence for  separating  Moral  distinction  from  the 
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distinctions  of  Taste,  in  this  particular  :  they  stand 
exactly  on  the  same  ground ;  and  precisely  the  same 
fallacy  misleads  our  speculations  in  both  cases.  In 
either  instance  we  are  prompted  to  make  a  distinc- 
tion between  objects,  in  consequence  of  their  dif- 
ferent action  on  our  sensibility :  this  distinction,  by 
the  frequent  recurrence  of  such  an  impression,  be- 
comes habitually  established  and  recognized  in  our 
thoughts  and  communications  as  a  fixed  and  per- 
manent difference  in  the  objects  themselves;  but 
the  impression,  out  of  which  it  arises,  is  by  no  means 
of  this  permanent  and  immutable  nature  :  it  is  only 
when  the  mind  is  excited  by  the  immediate  pre- 
sence and  action  of  some  interesting  case,  that  it 
is  vividly  felt;  in  moments  of  calmness  its  influ- 
ence is  slight  and  feeble ;  and  the  bare  attempt  to 
submit  the  subject  to  the  rigours  of  philosophical 
analysis,  puts  it  to  flight  altogether.  Thus  circum- 
stanced, the  speculative  enquirer,  whose  great  aim 
it  will  of  course  be,  to  assign  some  hypothesis, 
which  furnishes  a  clear  and  ready  criterion  of  the 
distinction  he  undertakes  to  resolve,  instead  of  re- 
sorting for  this  purpose  to  any  thing  so  fluctuating 
and  evanescent  as  the  feeling,  out  of  which  it  arises, 
or  the  exciting  cause  of  such  a  fugitive  effect,  will, 
naturally,  turn  his  attention  to  the  permanent  and 
distinguishing  properties  and  relations  of  the  ob- 
jects, in  which  it  obtains;  and,  should  he  be  so  for- 
tunate as  to  find  among  these  any  one,  which  pretty 
nearly  coincides  with  the  received  division,  of  whose 
explanation  he  is  in  quest,  he  will  eagerly  adopt  it 
as  the  solution  sought,  and  will  readily  be  followed 
by  many,  to  whom  the  discovery  will  carry  all  .the 
marks  of  plausibility  and  truth.  If  this  be  the  spe- 
cious, but  false  track,  which  speculation  is  likely  to 
take  in  exploring  the  principles  of  Taste,  it  is  that, 
into  which  it  is  still  more  likely  to  be  seduced  in 
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investigating  the  principles  of  Morality;  where, 
from  the  deep  and  general  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject, it  will  appear  a  still  more  incumbent  duty,  to 
ascertain  some  clear  and  broad  distinction  in  the 
nature  of  things,  correspondent  to  that,  which  our 
moral  sentiments  suggest :  and  we  find  accordingly 
that  the  delusion  in  question  has  prevailed  in  a  still 
greater  degree  on  this  subject  than  the  other;  and 
that  Mr.  Burke,  who  has  rejected  and  exposed  it 
in  the  former  instance,  still  retains  and  defends  it 
in  the  latter.     But  surely  the  least  reflection  must 
satisfy  us,  that  moral  distinction  can  be  nothing-, 
but  what  has  ever  been  felt  and  recognized  as  such 
in  the  general  sentiments  and  conduct  of  mankind ; 
that  it  is  a  distinction,  not  of  reason,  convincing  the 
understanding  and  determining  merely  the  belief, 
but  of  feeling,  touching  the  passions  and  influencing 
the  will;  that  its  efficient  cause,  therefore,  must 
not  be  sought  in  any  properties  or  relations  of  ob- 
jects, possessing  no  power  over  the  affections,  nor 
even  in  any  unobvious  qualities,  which  do;  and, 
that  though  in  a  system  constructed  by  one  supreme 
Disposer,  and  of  which  all  the  parts  will  of  course 
bear  a  correspondence  to  each  other,  divisions  of 
objects  coinciding  with  that,  which  our  moral  sen- 
timents suggest,  may  no  doubt  be  derived  from 
other  sources,  some  of  which,  as  their  congruity  or 
incongruity   with  truth  and  the  fitness  of  things, 
may  imprint  the  distinction  itself  more  forcibly  and 
deeply  on  the  mind,  and  others,  as  their  conduce- 
ment  or  repugnance  to  the  general  good,  and  their 
conformity  or  opposition  to  the  divine  will,  may 
furnish  additional  incentives  to  its  observance  — 
still,  that  moral  distinction,  as  it  springs  up  in  the 
hearts  of  men,  must  be  explored,  and  can  alone  be 
found,  where  Mr.  Burke  has  so  successfully  inves- 
tigated the  principles  of  Taste — in  the  immediate 
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action  of  the  objects,  to  which  it  refers,  on  our  sen- 
sibility. It  is  here  accordingly  that  Adam  Smith, 
in  his  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments,  has  directed 
his  enquiries ; — and  the  more  I  meditate  on  his 
hypothesis,  and  compare  it  with  others,  the  more 
satisfied  I  am  that  the  solution  he  has  offered,  is  the 
true  one."  P.  106.  "  Oct.  9.  Read  the  4th  Part 
of  Burke's  Sublime  and  Beautiful  —  on  the  efficient 
causes  of  the  affections  excited  by  these  qualities : 
in  which  he  endeavours  to  make  out,  That  whatever 
produces  a  similar  mechanical  effect  upon  the  body, 
though  arising  from  different  causes,  and  though 
in  one  instance  the  mind  affects  the  body,  and  in 
another  external  matter,  still  the  effect  produced  by 
the  body  on  the  mind  will  be  similar;  That  thus 
pain  and  fear,  the  primary  engines  of  the  Sublime, 
produce  a  violent  tension  of  the  nerves,  and  that 
whatever  produces  this  tension,  though  not  in  it- 
self terrible,  will  operate  as  Sublime;  and,  That 
Love,  in  like  manner,  relaxes  the  nerves,  and  what- 
ever effects  such  a  relaxation,  will  operate  as  Beauty. 
The  delight  produced  by  the  Sublime,  he  accounts 
for,  on  the  principle  of  its  occasioning  a  tension, 
and  affording  an  exercise  necessary  to  brace  and 
strengthen  the  finer  organs;  thus  qualifying  them 
to  perform  their  functions  properly,  and  obviating 
the  convulsions  consequent  on  over-relaxation. — 
I  am  afraid  much  of  this  is  merely  visionary." 
P.  109.  «  Oct.  10.  Read  the  5th  and  last  Part  of 
Burke's  Sublime  and  Beautiful;  on  the  effect  of 
Words.  He  divides  v/ords  into,  1st,  aggregate,  re- 
presenting several  simple  ideas  united  by  nature  ; 
2dly,  simple  abstract,  representing  one  simple  idea 
of  this  combination;  and  3dly,  compound  abstract, 
representing  an  arbitrary  union  of  these.  The  ef- 
fects of  words,  he  divides  into,  1st,  the  sound,  2dly, 
the  image  exhibited,  and  3dly,  the  affection  of  mind 
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produced  by  either  of  these.  He  then  maintains, 
that  aggregate,  and  simple  abstract,  words,  do  only 
occasionally,  and  then  usually  by  a  particular  effort, 
produce  the  second  of  these  effects ;  that  compound 
abstract  words  never  produce  this  effect ;  and  that 
poetry  and  rhetoric  principally  affect,  not  by  exhi- 
biting to  the  mind  any  distinct  images,  but  by  ex- 
citing immediately  those  feelings,  with  which  the 
words  employed  on  the  occasion  have  by  habit  been 
associated  in  our  minds.  —  This  is  very  ingenious, 
and  I  believe  original."  P.  110. 

"  Oct.  18,  1797.  Finished  Gibbon's  Extracts 
Raiscmnes.  His  critique  on  Burke's  Sublime  and 
Beautiful,  evinces  that  he  had  not  sufficiently  en- 
tered into  the  spirit  of  that  disquisition.  He  ex- 
presses a  surprise  at  the  difference  between  Lon- 
ginus  and  Burke,  on  the  effect  of  the  sublime ;  the 
former,  describing  it  as  calculated  to  rouse  and  ele- 
vate the  mind ;  the  latter  to  overpower  and  depress 
it:  but  this  is  not  a  just  representation  of  Burke's 
sentiments.  B.  makes  the  sublime  turn,  indeed,  on 
pain  and  danger,  which  wlien  near,  overpower  and 
oppress;  but  on  pain  and  danger  removed;  in  which 
case,  the  mind,  arrogating  to  itself  some  portion  of 
the  importance,  which  these  qualities  confer,  feels 
that  swelling  and  triumph,  that  glorying  and  sense 
of  inward  greatness,  which  he  expressly  quotes 
Longinus  as  ascribing  to  the  Sublime."  P.  48. 

"  Aug.  11,  1798.  Looked  over  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds' papers  in  the  Idler:  curious  as  containing 
the  seeds  of  those  doctrines,  which  he  has  more 
fully  expanded  in  his  subsequent  discourses.  In 
the  third  he  maintains,  (what  Burke  has  controvert- 
ed,) that  Beauty  is  that  invariable  general  form  in 
every  species,  which  nature  always  seems  to  in- 
tend, to'  which  she  is  perpetually  approaching,  and 
which  she  more  frequently  produces  than  any  par- 
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ticular  description  of  deviation  or  deformity.  He 
seems,  with  Plato,  to  ascribe  a  real  independent 
existence  to  these  mental  abstractions."  P.  93. 

"  June  3,  1799.  Viewed  afterwards  the  Miltonic 
Gallery;  and  was  powerfully  impressed  with  the 
striking  illustration  it  affords  of  Burke's  Doctrine, 
(Stibl.  and  Beau.  p.  2,  sect.  3d,  and  4th,)  respect- 
ing the  superior  efficacy  of  the  indistinctness  of 
poetical  imagery,  in  exciting  emotions  of  the  sub- 
lime, over  the  necessary  precision  and  exactness  of 
actual  delineation,  however  forcible  and  vivid.  The 
example  perhaps  may  be  considered  as  not  altoge- 
ther a  fair  one  —  for  Fuseli  is  unquestionably  rather 
bombastic  than  sublime ;  and  in  his  vehement  strug- 
gles to  embody  the  preposterous  phantoms  of  a  fe- 
vered brain,  exhibits  the  writhings  and  contortions 
of  the  Sibyl,  without  the  inspiration :  yet  he  has 
done  enough,  1  think,  to  shew,  how  feeble  and  in- 
effective any  attempt  must  be,  to  represent  on  can- 
vas those  awful  and  mysterious  forms,  which  our 
great  Bard  has  shadowed  forth  so  impressively, 
yet  obscurely,  in  his  immortal  Poem.  The  de- 
partment, in  which  Fuseli  appears  most  calculated 
to  shine,  is  in  the  fantastic  portraiture  of  fairies, 
sylphs,  and  elves  —  where  the  wildest  freaks  of 
fancy  may  be  safely  indulged  without  offence  to 
truth  and  nature.  He  injudiciously  represents  the 
visions,  and  even  the  metaphors  of  Paradise  Lost." 
P.  138. 

"  Nov.  23,  1799.  Finished  the  perusal  of  Blair's 
Lectures  on  Rlietoric.  The  praise  of  ingenuity,  of  a 
judgment  in  general  accurate,  and  a  taste  for  the 
most  part  timidly  correct,  I  can  readily  allow  him ; 
but  to  the  higher  order  of  merit  in  a  critic  —  to  that 
superior  sensibility,  which  imparts  a  just  relish  for 
transcendent  excellence,  and  to  that  philosophical 
sagacity,  penetrating  discernment,  and  nice  tact, 
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which  qualify  the  possessor  for  tracing  the  pleasures 
of  the  imagination  to  their  secret  springs,  he  has 
certainly  not  the  slightest  pretensions.  There  is 
no  raciness  —  no  smack  of  an  original  cast  of  thought 
or  feeling  in  his  work ;  where  little  is  hazarded, 
little  can  be  gained;  and  though  his  Lectures,  (I 
feel  the  qualifying  force  of  the  title,)  are  exempt, 
accordingly,  from  any  gross  or  offensive  errors,  they 
are  destitute,  on  the  other  hand,  of  Avhatever  is 
adapted  powerfully  to  awaken  interest,  and  enchain 
attention,  on  the  most  engaging  of  all  human  spe- 
culations. —  He  starts  on  a  right  principle,  by  n^ain- 
taining  at  the  outset  (L.  2.,)  that  Taste  is  founded 
on  a  natural  instinctive  sensibility  to  beauty,  refined 
by  exercise,  and  guided  and  improved  by  reason ; 
whose  office  he  appears  to  limit  (on  this  head)  to  the 
ascertaining  the  resemblance  of  an  imitation  to  the 
original,  or  the  reference  of  parts  to  the  whole,  or 
of  means  to  an  end,  so  far  as  any  beauty  depends 
on  such  resemblance  or  reference.  Thus  far,  he 
seems  to  think  that  reason  may  act  as  a  standard  to 
taste :  but  then,  as  the  application  of  this  test  is 
not  sufficiently  extensive,  and  as  our  reasoning;; 
appeal  always,  in  the  last  resort,  to  feeling,  he  has 
recourse  for  this  purpose,  to  the  concurring  senti- 
ments of  men  placed  in  situation^  favourable  to  the 
exertions  of  taste.  Truth,  the  object  of  reason,  he 
remarks,  is  one ;  beauty,  the  object  of  taste,  ma- 
nifold ;  so  that  men  may  differ  in  preferring  one 
beauty  to  another,  according  to  their  age,  sensibility, 
&c.,  provided  they  agree  in  considering  the  same 
object  as  still  beautiful,  in  sufficient  consistency  with 
justness  of  taste.  Genius  (L.  3.)  he  distinguishes 
as  the  power  of  executing,  taste  as  the  power  of 
judging,  and  criticism  as  the  application  of  taste  to 
the  fine  arts;  and  maintains  here  again,  that  the 
rules  of  criticism  are  not  formed  by  any  induction 
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«  priori  —  by  any  train  of  abstract  reasoning  —  but 
are  derived  from  an  observation  of  such  beauties  as 
most  generally  please,  though  reason  afterwards 
approves  them  as  just  and  natural.  His  ideas  on 
this  subject,  are,  on  neither  occasion,  so  precisely 
and  determinately  marked  as  one  could  wish;  but 
they  are  valuable  as  enforcing,  however  loosely,  a 
fundamental  distinction  too  generally  overlooked  in 
our  researches  in  to  the  principles  of  criticism.  Aban- 
doning the  efficient  causes  of  the  pleasures  of  taste 
as  inscrutable,  he  proceeds  to  the  consideration  of 
sublimity  or  grandeur ;  which  he  divides,  into  sub- 
limity in  objects,  and  sublimity  in  writing ;  and  the 
former,  into  physical  and  moral  —  the  sublime  in 
external  things,  and  the  sublime  in  sentiment.  He 
differs  from  Burke,  who  makes  terror  the  source  of 
the  sublime ;  and  suggests,  with  diffidence,  that  if 
there  is  any  one  quality,  in  which  all  sublime  objects 
agree,  and  which  is  the  cause  of  their  producing  a 
similar  emotion,  it  is  '  mighty  power:'  but  mighty 
power,  Burke  has  very  justly  remarked,  is  terrible; 
since  so  much  does  our  sense  of  pain  predominate 
over  that  of  pleasure,  that  we  are  instinctively 
prompted  to  anticipate  rather  the  evils  such  a  power 
may  inflict,  than  the  benefits  it  may  confer.  Subli- 
mity in  writing,  he  makes  to  consist  (L.  4.)  in 
describing  sublime  objects,  or  exhibiting  sublime 
sentiments,  so  as  to  give  us  forcible  impressions  of 
them,  viz.  with  conciseness,  simplicity,  and  strength 
—  the  result  of  lively  feelings  in  the  writer.  —  In 
treating  of  beauty  (L.  5.)  he  professes  himself  un- 
able to  discover  any  common  quality  running 
through  all  the  varieties  of  objects  regarded  as 
beautiful,  which  entitle  them  to  that  distinction ; 
and  he  proceeds  accordingly  to  consider  separately, 
the  beauty  of  colour,  figure,  and  motion,  the  union 
of  these,  the  beauty  of  expression  of  the  mind  — 
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\vhere  he  takes  occasion  to  observe,  that  the  higher 
virtues,  (such  as  I  should  term,  those  which  turn  on 
self-command,)  excite  an  emotion  of  the  sublime,  the 
social  and  more  gentle,  (those  which  turn  on  sensi- 
bility,) of  the  beautiful,  —  and  lastly  the  beauty 
arising  from  the  fitness  of  means  to  an  end :  —  he 
distinguishes,  too,  an  appropriate  beauty  in  writing, 
consisting  in  a  certain  turn  in  the  style  and  senti- 
ment, calculated  to  diffuse  a  serene  delight.  The 
truth  is,  I  think,  that  beauty,  in  its  popular  sense, 
and  regarded  as  applicable  to  the  exciting  causes  of 
every  species  of  the  gentler  pleasurable  sensations, 
is  much  too  lax  to  oppose  to  the  sublime ;  except 
in  the  very  vague  sense,  in  which  that  term  is  em- 
ployed by  Longinus,  who  seems  to  include  under 
it,  whatever  produces  vehement  emotion ;  and  a  con- 
sequent embarrassment,  I  suspect,  must  ever  take 
place  in  the  treatment  of  this  subject,  till  a  more 
precise  circumscription  of  these  qualities  obtains. 
Besides  beauty  and  sublimity,  Blair  considers  that 
there  are  other  pleasures,  of  taste,  such  as  those  ari- 
sing from  novelty,  imitation,  melody,  harmony, 
numerousness,  and  the  effect  produced  by  wit,  hu- 
mour, and  ridicule ;  and  remarks,  that  poetry  and 
eloquence  avail  themselves  of  all  these  modes  of 
touching  the  affections."  P.  177. 

"  July  15,  1797.  Read  in  the  Star,  this  morn- 
ing, the  following  solemn  and  affecting  account  of 
the  death  of  Edmund  Burke.  It  has  all  the  appear- 
ance of  coming  from  authority.  '  On  Saturday 
'  night  died,  at  his  seat  near  Beaconsfield,  after  a 
'  long  and  painful  illness,  which  he  bore  with  a  pious 
'  fortitude  suited  to  his  character,  in  his  68th  year, 
'  the  Right  Honourable  E.  B.  His  end  was  suited 
'  to  the  simple  greatness  of  mind,  which  he  dis- 
'  played  through  life  ;  every  way  unaffected ;  with- 
'  out  levity,  without  ostentation.  Full  of  natural 
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'  grace  and  dignity,  he  appeared  neither  to  wish 

*  nor  to  dread,  but  patiently  and  placidly  to  await, 

*  the  appointed  hour  of  his  dissolution.     He  had 
'  been  listening  to  some  essay  of  Addison's,  in  which 
4  he  ever  took  delight ;  he  had  recommended  him- 
'  self  in  many  affectionate  messages  to  the  remem- 
4  brance  of  those  absent  friends,  whom  he  never 
'  ceased  to  love ;  he  had  conversed  some  time  with 
1  his  accustomed  force  of  thought  and  of  expression, 
4  on  the  awful  situation  of  his  country,  for  the  wel- 

*  fare  of  which  his  heart  was  interested  to  the  last 
'  beat ;  he  had  given,  with  steady  composure,  some 

*  private  directions,  in  contemplation  of  his  approach- 
'  ing  death,  when,  as  his  attendants  were  conveying 

*  him  to  his  bed,  he  sunk  down,  and,  after  a  short 
'  struggle,  passed  quietly  and  without  a  groan,  to 
'  eternal  rest,  in  that  mercy  which  he  had  just  de- 

*  clared,  he  had  long  sought  with  unfeigned  humili- 
'  ation,  and  to  which  he  looked  with  a  trembling 
'  hope.'     I  shall  never  forget  the  chilling  reply  of  a 
French  emigrant  of  condition,  to  whom  1  had  com- 
municated this  awful  event  with  some  considerable 
emotion;     '  Ah!  unegrandeperte:  voila un orateur 
4  de  moins  /'     P.  36. 

"  June  13,  1799.  Had  a  long  and  interesting 
conversation  with  Mr.  Mackintosh  turning  princi- 
pally on  Burke  and  Fox.  Of  Burke  he  spoke  with 
rapture ;  declaring  that  he  was,  in  his  estimation, 
without  any  parallel  in  any  age  or  country — except 
perhaps  Lord  Bacon  and  Cicero;  that  his  works 
contained  an  ampler  store  of  political  aud  moral 
wisdom  than  could  be  found  in  any  other  writer 
whatever ;  and  that  he  was  only  not  esteemed  the 
most  severe  and  sagacious  of  reasoners,  because  he 
was  the  most  eloquent  of  men, — the  perpetual  force 
and  vigour  of  his  arguments  being  hid  from  vulgar 
observation  by  the  dazzling  glories,  in  which  they 
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were  enshrined.  In  taste  alone  he  thought  him 
deficient ;  but  to  have  possessed  that  quality  in  ad- 
dition to  his  others,  would  have  been  too  much  for 
men.  Passed  the  last  Christmas  with  Burke  at 
Beaconsfield ;  and  described,  in  glowing  terms,  the 
astonishing  effusions  of  his  mind  in  conversation. 
Perfectly  free  from  all  taint  of  affectation  :  would 
enter,  with  cordial  glee,  into  the  sports  of  children  ; 
rolling  about  with  them  on  the  carpet,  and  pouring 
out,  in  his  gambols,  the  sublimest  images  mingled 
with  the  most  wretched  puns.  Anticipated  his  ap- 
proaching dissolution,  with  due  solemnity,  but  per- 
fect composure.  Minutely  and  accurately  informed, 
to  a  wonderful  exactness,  with  respect  to  every  fact 
relative  to  the  French  Revolution.  —  M.  lamented, 
with  me,  Fox's  strange  deportment  during  this 
tremendous  crisis ;  and  attributed  it,  partly  to  an 
ignorance  respecting  these  facts,  and  partly  to  a 
misconception  of  the  true  character  of  the  democratic 
philosophers  of  the  day,  whom  he  confounded  with 
the  old  advocates  for  reform,  and  with  whose  genuine 
spirit  he  appeared  on  conversation  totally  unac- 
quainted, ascribing  the  temper  and  views  imputed 
to  them,  entirely  to  the  calumny  of  party.  Idle 
and  uninquisitive,  to  a  remarkable  degree.  Burke 
said  of  him,  with  a  deep  sigh,  '  He  is  made  to  be 
loved.'  Fox  said  of  Burke,  that  M.  would  have 
praised  him  too  highly,  had  that  been  possible ;  but 
that  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  man,  to  do  justice  to 
his  various  and  transcendent  merits.  Declared,  he 
would  set  his  hand  to  every  part  of  the  Preliminary 
Discourse  on  the  Law  of  Nature  and  Nations,  ex- 
cept the  account  of  Liberty  —  a  subject  which  he 
considered  with  Burke,  as  purely  practical,  and 
incapable  of  strict  definition.  Of  Gibbon,  M.  neatly 
remarked,  that  he  might  have  been  cut  out  of  a  cor- 
ner of  Burke's  mind,  without  his  missing  it. — Spoke 
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highly  of  Johnson's  prompt  and  vigorous  powers  in 
conversation,  and,  on  this  ground,  of  Boswell's  Life. 
of  him :  Burke,  he  said,  agreed  with  him :  and 
affirmed,  that  this  work  was  a  greater  monument  to 
Johnson's  fame;  than  all  his  writings  put  together. — 
Condemned  democracy  as  the  most  monstrous  of  all 
governments,  because  it  is  impossible  at  once  to 
act  and  to  control,  and  consequently  the  sovereign 
power,  in  such  a  constitution,  must  be  left  without 
any  check  whatever :  regarded  that  form  of  govern- 
ment as  best,  which  placed  the  efficient  sovereignty 
in  the  hands  of  the  natural  aristocracy  of  a  country, 
subjecting  them  in  its  exercise  to  the  control  of  the 
people  at  large.  —  Descanted  largely  in  praise  of  our 
plan  of  representation ;  by  which,  uncouth  and  ano- 
malous as  it  may  in  many  instances  appear,  and 
indeed  on  that  very  account,  such  various  and  diver- 
sified interests  became  proxied  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Our  democracy,  he  acutely  remarked, 
was  powerful,  but  concealed,  to  prevent  popular 
violence ;  our  monarchy,  prominent  and  ostensible, 
to  provoke  perpetual  jealousy.  —  Extolled  in  warm 
terms  —  which  he  thought  as  a  foreigner,  (a  Scotch- 
man,) he  might  do  without  the  imputation  of  parti- 
ality, for  he  did  not  mean  to  include  his  own  coun- 
trymen in  the  praise — the  characteristic  bon  nature!) 
the  good  temper  and  sound  sense,  of  the  English 
people  ;  qualities,  in  which  he  deliberately  thought 
us  without  a  rival  in  any  other  nation  on  the  globe. 
— Strongly  defended  Burke's  paradoxical  position, 
that  vice  loses  its  malignancy  with  its  grossness,  on 
the  principle,  that  all  disguise  is  a  limitation  upon 
vice. — Stated  with  much  earnestness,  that  the  grand 
object  of  his  political  labours  should  be,  first,  and 
above  all,  to  extinguish  a  false,  wretched  and  fana- 
tical philosophy,  which,  if  we  did  not  destroy,  would 
assuredly  destroy  us ;  and  then  to  revive  and  rekin- 
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die  that  antient  genuine  spirit  of  British  liberty, 
which  an  alarm,  partly  just  and  partly  abused,  had 
smothered  for  the  present,  but  which,  combined  with 
a  providential  succession  of  fortunate  occurrences, 
had  rendered  us,  in  better  times,  incomparably  the 
freest,  wisest,  and  happiest  nation  under  heaven." 
P.  139. 

«  Aug  4,  1798.  WM  respect  to  Mr.  Fox's  elo- 
quence, (another  topic  of  discussion  this  evening,) 
there  are  few  circumstances,  I  confess,  which  render 
me  so  justly  diffident  of  my  own  taste,  as  the  not 
feeling  for  it,  *  horresco  referens, '  that  keen  relish 
which  the  world  tells  me  that  I  ought  to  do.  Its 
admirable  adaptation  to  the  purposes  of  debate  in  an 
English  House  of  Commons,  I  distinctly  perceive 
and  eagerly  acknowledge ;  but  while  it  assails  at 
once  our  judgment  and  our  passions,  in  this  charac- 
ter, with  matchless  dexterity  and  force,  it  certainly 
furnishes  little  of  that  aliment  to  the  imagination, 
which  is  so  delectable,  and,  to  my  intellectual  crav- 
ings, so  indispensable,  in  works  on  which  we  wish 
to  revel  in  the  closet.  That  this  ground  of  dissatis- 
faction, is  no  just  cause  of  complaint,  against  com- 
positions intended  for  other  purposes,  and  which 
perform  those  purposes  with  such  incomparable 
success,  I  feel,  while  I  am  assigning  it :  but  —  it 
operates :  and  with  the  deepest  sense  of  their  trans- 
cendent merit  as  effusions  addressed,  on  the  exi- 
gency of  the  occasion,  to  the  business  and  bosoms 
of  men,  I  turn,  in  the  hour  of  literary  recreation, 
whatever  be  the  shame,  with  delight,  from  the  ve- 
hement harangues  of  Fox,  to  the  '  variegated  and 
expanded  eloquence '  of  Burke ;  which  if  it  does  not 
hurry  us  along,  like  the  other,  by  its  impetuous 
and  reiterated  assaults,  directly  to  the  goal,  yet,  by 
the  ample  stores  of  moral  and  political  wisdom, 
which  it  unfolds,  the  radiant  imagery,  with  which  it 
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illuminates  these  treasures,  and  the  powerful  ap- 
peals to  our  best  affections,  by  which  it  seconds 
their  operation,  enlarges  the  understanding,  reple- 
nishes the  fancy,  dilates  the  heart,  and  generously 
aims  to  effectuate  the  purpose  of  the  speaker,  rather 
by  elevating  us  to  his  own  standard  in  contemplat- 
ing the  subject,  which  he  treats,  than  by  accomo- 
dating  itself  to  the  contracted  views  and  dispositions, 
which  we  may  bring  to  its  discussion."  P.  92. 

«  July  12,  1798.  Finished  Bissett's  Life  of 
Burke.  He  has  a  right  view  and  just  estimation  of 
this  wonderful  man ;  and  his  work  derives  an  addi- 
tional interest,  from  the  contemporary  characters 
introduced :  but  it  by  no  means  precludes,  what  I 
have  sometimes  meditated,  A  Dissertation  on  the 
Genius  and  Character  of  Edmund  Burke,  —  a  sub- 
ject  rich  in  interest,  but  for  which  the  public  mind, 
agitated  as  it  has  been  by  recent  events,  is  yet  far 
from  prepared."  P.  90. 

"  Aug.  18,  1799.  Still  at  Dolgelle.  Our  table, 
here,  has  become  a  sort  of  ordinary  to  the  Inn; 
and  we  have  been  infinitely  entertained,  to-day, 
with  a  very  extraordinary  character  under  a  most 
unpromising  aspect  —  the  Rev.  Mr.  T. ;  once  the 
Person  of  Oxford,  for  genius,  eccentricity,  and 
erudition.  He  has  visited  Germany,  France, 
Switzerland,  Italy,  and  Sicily ;  conversed  with  Vol- 
taire, had  an  interview  with  Rousseau,  and  was  ac- 
quainted with  Johnson.  Scarce  a  place  could  be 
mentioned,  or  a  character  named,  with  which,  from 
personal  knowledge  or  exact  information,  he  was 
not  perfectly  conversant :  and  though  positive,  cap- 
tious, irritable,  and  impatient  of  contradiction,  he 
amply  atoned  for  all  the  rubs  he  gave  us,  by  the 
acuteness  of  his  remarks,  the  originality  of  his  sal- 
lies, the  vivacity  of  his  anecdotes  and  descriptions, 
and  the  promptness  and  depth  he  evinced  on  every 
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topic,  that  was  started,  however  remote  from  the 
ordinary  track  of  conversation.  Such  a  companion 
would  be  an  acquisition  anywhere,  but  was  inesti- 
mable here.  —  Had  spent  an  evening  with  Lavater, 
who  pronounced  him  flatly,  at  first  view,  an  incor- 
rigible rogue :  —  L.  himself,  something  more  than 
an  enthusiast,  and  very  near  mad ;  fancying  that  he 
resembles  Jesus  Christ  in  the  countenance,  with 
many  other  such  preposterous  whimsies.  Repre- 
sented the  King  of  Naples,  with  whom  he  had  fre- 
quently conversed,  as  perfectly  stupid,  sottish,  and 
ignorant ;  —  literally  scarcely  able  to  write.  Had 
twice  attempted  /Etna ;  the  second  time  successful, 
and  saw  from  its  summit  the  sun  rise  in  all  its  glory : 
affirmed  Brydone's  glowing  description  of  this  gor- 
geous scene,  however  carped  at,  to  be  very  cor- 
rect, and  not  more  than  just.  Described,  with 
great  force,  his  having  heard  a  religious  enthusiast 
preach  his  own  funeral  sermon,  with  the  ghastly 
horrors  of  the  '  facies  Hippocratica'  depicted  in  his 
aspect  —  a  thrilling  spectacle. 

"  We  have  been  fortunate,  too,  in  meeting  with 

Mr.  D ,  the  grandson  of  the  chronologist.  He 

knew  Hume  well;  and  spoke  of  him  as  the  most 
amiable  of  men,  and  of  the  most  accommodating- 
manners.  Mentioned  that  his  father,  a  Canon  of 
Salisbury,  piqued  himself  much  on  having  distin- 
guished and  patronised  Burke,  when  quite  obscure 
at  Lincoln's  Inn;  and  having  then  pronounced, 
from  the  rare  combination  he  observed  in  him  of 
transcendent  ability  and  unwearied  application,  that 
he  would  become  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of 
his  country."  P.  156. 

"  Nov.  20,  1799.  Mr.  L.,  with  some  other  friends, 
dined  with  me.  Mentioned  that  Fox  confessed  to 
his  friend  Dr.  Jebb,  that  he  had  personal  ambition 
—  that  he  wished  for  power ;  but  trusted  that  he 
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should  employ  it  to  good  purposes.  Never  dis- 
guised from  his  adherents  of  this  school,  his  de- 
cided aversion  to  their  schemes  of  parliamentary 
reform.  This  is  quite  according  to  Fox's  character- 
istic candour :  yet  I  well  remember  Home  Tooke's 
sarcastically  telling  me  on  the  Hustings  at  Covent- 
Garden,  that  he  regarded  him  as  a  cunning,  but  not 
a  wise,  man  !  Exactly,  I  conceive,  the  reverse  of 
the  truth.  Mr.  Fox's  wisdom,  few  but  Mr.  Tooke 
will  be  disposed  to  question :  it  is  a  species  of  wis- 
dom, however,  if  ever  there  was  one,  which  neither 
his  supporters  nor  his  opponents  can  reproach  with 
guile;  and  rarely,  1  believe,  has  this  illustrious 
statesman  had  occasion  to  blush,  at  proving  him- 
self too  shrewd,  in  those  cases,  —  and  such  Mr. 
Burke  has  actually  remarked  there  are,  —  in  which 
a  man  of  honour  would  be  ashamed  not  to  have  been 
imposed  upon.  P.  174. 

Extracts  from  the  Diary  of  a  Lover 
of  Literature. 
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SECOND  APPENDIX, 

CONTAINING 

Extracts  from  various  Writers  respecting  Burke. 


"  I  hope  that  on  these  subjects,  (the  character 
and  influence,  of  vanity,  marriage,  and  the  family- re- 
lations,) as  Mr.  Hall  has  aspired  to  imitate  Mr. 
Burke,  he  really  feels  the  sentiments  he  has  retailed 
with  force  only  inferior  to  his  favourite  author.  I 
will  not  say  of  his  eloquence  that  I  descry  in  it 
every  excellence  but  the  enthusiasm  of  the  heart, 
as  Dr.  Drennan  has  said  of  Mr.  Burke's.  I  do  not 
discover  in  Mr.  Hall's  eloquence  every  excellence, 
which  adorns  Mr.  Burke's.  Mr.  Hall  wants  the 
ease  and  flow,  the  fertility  of  allusion,  the  boundless 
fancy,  and  the  rich  and  inexhaustible  treasure  of 
knowledge,  which  constituted  the  pride  and  orna- 
ment of  Burke's  mind.  He  has  strength  indeed, 
but  it  is  the  strength  of  a  camel,  rather  than  that  of 
a  bounding  steed,  equally  distinguished  for  its  vi- 
gour, and  the  grace  and  elegance  of  its  motions. 
He  is  fierce  and  savage  in  expression  —  he  burns, 
but  he  does  not  illuminate.  His  merit  consists  in 
repeating  in  different,  and  certainly  not  improved 
language,  the  opinions  of  Burke  often  by  himself 
and  by  others  repeated ;  for  his  Sermon  (an  Infide- 
lity) neither  boasts  originality  of  thought,  novelty 
of  arrangement,  nor  acuteness  of  reasoning.  I  will 
suppose,  however,  that  Mr.  Burke  happened  to  ex- 
press the  feelings  of  Mr.  Hall,  and  that  Mr.  Hall 
has  therefore  copied  his  feelings,  as  well  as  Mr. 
Burke,  in  his  declamation  upon  sensibility,  tender- 
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ness,  gratitude,  and  all  the  finest  feelings  of  the 

finest  minds." 

Anthony  Robinson's  Examination  of  a  Sermon, 
preached  at  Cambridge  by  Robert  Hall,  M.A. 
entitled  *  Modern  Infidelity  considered  with  re- 
spect to  its  Influence,  on  Society,'  with  an  Ap- 
pendix containing  Observations  npon  a  Critique 
on  the  Sermon,  in  the  Monthly  Review  for  Febr. 
1800.  Lond.  1809,  8vo.  p.  44. 

"  On  Theories  and  the  Rights  of  Man.  Among 
the  many  alarming  symptoms  of  the  present  time, 
it  is  not  the  least  that  there  is  a  prevailing  disposi- 
tion to  hold  in  contempt  the  theory  of  liberty  as  false 
and  visionary.  For  my  own  part,  it  is  my  deter- 
mination never  to  be  deterred  by  an  obnoxious 
name  from  an  open  avowal  of  any  principles,  that 
appear  useful  and  important.  Were  the  ridicule, 
now  cast  on  the  Rights  of  Man,  confined  to  a  mere 
phrase,  as  the  title  of  a  book,  it  were  of  little  con- 
sequence ;  but,  when  that  is  made  the  pretence  for 
deriding  the  doctrine  itself,  it  is  matter  of  serious 
alarm.  To  place  the  rights  of  man  as  the  basis  of 
lawful  government,  is  not  peculiar  to  Mr.  Paine; 
but  was  done  more  than  a  century  ago  by  men  of 
no  less  eminence  than  Sidney  and  Locke.  It  is 
therefore  extremely  disingenuous  to  impute  the 
system  to  Mr.  Paine  as  its  author.  His  structure  may 
be  false  and  erroneous,  but  the  foundation  was  laid  by 
other  hands.  That  there  are  natural  rights,  or  in 
other  words,  a  certain  liberty,  which  men  may  exer- 
cise, independent  of  permission  from  society,  can 
scarcely  be  doubted  by  those,  who  comprehend  the 
meaning  of  the  terms.  Every  man  must  have  a  natu- 
ral right  to  use  his  limbs  in  what  manner  he  pleases, 
that  is  not  injurious  to  another.  In  like  manner  he 
must  have  a  right  to  worship  God  after  the  mode  he 
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thinks  acceptable ;  or  in  other  words,  he  ought  not 
to  be  compelled  to  consult  anything  but  his  own 
conscience.  These  are  a  specimen  of  those  rights, 
which  may  properly  be  termed  natural;  for,  as  phi- 
losophers speak  of  the  primary  qualities  of  matter, 
they  cannot  be  increased  or  diminished.  We  can- 
not conceive,  therefore,  the  right  of  using  our  limbs 
to  be  created  by  society,  or  to  be  rendered  more 
complete  by  any  human  agreement  or  compact. 
But  there  still  remains  a  question,  whether  this  na- 
tural liberty  must  not  be  considered  as  entirely  re- 
linquished, when  we  become  members  of  society. 
It  is  pretended,  the  moment  we  quit  a  state  of  na- 
ture, as  we  have  given  up  the  controul  of  our 
actions  in  return  for  the  superior  advantages  of 
law  and  government,  we  can  never  appeal  again 
to  any  original  principles,  but  must  rest  content 
with  the  advantages,  that  are  secured  by  the  terms 
of  the  society.  These  are  the  views,  which  distin- 
guish the  political  writings  of  Mr.  Burke ;  an  au- 
thor, whose  splendid  and  unequalled  powers  have 
given  a  vogue  and  fashion  to  certain  tenets,  which 
from  any  other  pen  would  have  appeared  abject  and 
contemptible.  In  the  field  of  reason  the  encounter 
would  not  be  difficult ;  but  who  can  withstand  the 
fascination  and  magic  of  his  eloquence  ?  The  ex- 
cursions of  his  genius  are  immense.  His  imperial 
fancy  has  laid  all  nature  under  tribute,  and  has 
collected  riches  from  every  scene  of  the  creation, 
and  every  walk  of  art.  His  eulogium  on  the  Queen 
of  France  is  a  masterpiece  of  pathetic  composition ; 
—  so  select  are  its  images,  —  so  fraught  with  ten- 
derness,—  and  so  rich  with  colours,  'dipt  in  hea- 
ven,' that  he,  who  can  read  it  without  rapture,' 
may  have  merit  as  a  reasoner,  but  must  resign  all 
pretensions  to  taste  and  sensibility.  His  imagina- 
tion is  in  truth  only  too  prolific ;  —  a  world  of  itself, 
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where  he  dwells  in  the  midst  of  chimerical  alarms, 
is  the  dupe  of  his  own  enchantments,  and  starts, 
like  Prospero,  at  the  spectres  of  his  own  creation. 
His  intellectual  views  in  general,  however,  are  wide 
md  variegated  rather  than  distinct;  and  the  light  he 
lias  let  in  on  the  British  constitution  in  particular, 
resembles  the  coloured  effulgence  of  a  painted  me- 
dium, a  kind  of  mimic  twilight ;  solemn  and  sooth- 
ing to  the  senses,  but  better  fitted  for  ornament  than 
use.  A  book  has  lately  been  published,  under  the 
title  of  Happiness  and  Rights,  written  by  Mr.  Hey, 
a  respectable  member  of  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, whose  professed  object  is,  with  Mr.  Burke, 
to  overturn  the  doctrine  of  natural  rights.  The  few 
remarks  I  may  make  upon  it,  are  less  on  account 
of  any  merit  in  the  work  itself,  than  on  account  of 
its  author,  who  being  a  member  of  considerable 
standing  in  the  most  liberal  of  our  Universities, 
may  be  presumed  to  speak  the  sentiments  of  that 
learned  body.  The  chief  difference  between  his 
theory  and  Mr.  Burke's  seems  to  be  the  denial  of 
the  existence  of  any  rights,  that  can  be  denomina- 
ted natural,  which  Mr.  Burke  only  supposes  re- 
signed on  the  formation  of  political  society," 

Robert  Hall's  Apology  for  the  Freedom  of  the 
Press,  and  for  General  Liberty,  Edn.  3,  Lond. 
1802.  8vo.  p.  52. 

When  two  such  eminently  intellectual  men  as 
the  Rev.  Robert  Hall,  and  Dr.  Parr,  in  language 
so  beautiful  that  each  might  have  disputed  the  palm 
with  the  other,  speak  of  Mr.  Burke  as  a  wizard,  and 
own  the  magic  influence,  which  he  exerted  over 
their  souls  by  the  work  in  question,  we  may  ima- 
gine the  overwhelming  power,  with  which  it  must 
have  acted  on  the  public  mind :  — 

"  Upon  the  first  perusal  of  Mr.  Burke's  book  I 
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felt,  like  many  other  men,  its  magic  force ;  and, 
like  many  other  men,  I  was  at  last  delivered  from 
the  illusions,  which  had  '  cheated  my  reason,'  and 
borne  me  onward  from  admiration  to  assent.  But, 
though  the  dazzling  spell  be  now  dissolved,  I  still 
remember  with  pleasure  the  gay  and  celestial  vi- 
sions, when  '  my  mind  in  sweet  madness  was  rob- 
bed of  itself.'  I  still  look  back  with  a  mixture  of 
pity  and  holy  awe,  to  the  wizard  himself,  who,  hav- 
ing lately  broken  his  wand  in  a  state  of  phrensy, 
has  shortened  the  term  of  his  sorceries;  and  of 
drugs  so  potent  to  '  bathe  spirits  in  delight,'  I  must 
still  acknowledge  that  many  were  culled  from  the 
choicest  and  *  most  virtuous  plants'  of  paradise  it- 
self." Dr.  Parr's  Sequel  to  the  Printed  Paper,  p.  63. 

"  When  philosophers  assure  us  we  cannot  un- 
derstand causes,  that  we  perceive  only  effects,  phi- 
losophically speaking,  they  say  truth :  but  all  our 
actions,  —  this  is  no  less  true,  —  are  wheels  within 
wheels,  a  train  of  causes  and  effects.  Though  of 
primary  causes  we  know  nothing,  yet  what  are  but 
effects  with  respect  to  phenomena  that  preceded,  be- 
come causes  with  respect  to  those  that  follow.  And 
what  is  our  guide  in  all  the  regular,  useful  pursuits 
of  human  life,  but  correct  observations  of  those 
causes,  and  a  right  application  of  our  knowledge 
for  purposes  of  just  reasoning,  and  daily  experience. 

"  Thus  when  the  body  is  diseased,  we  refer,  as  to 
the  cause,  to  the  taking  of  too  much  or  too  little 
food,  of  too  much  or  too  little  exercise,  to  inordinate 
passions,  or  to  other  casualties  and  influences  inci- 
dent to  our  nature  :  on  beholding  a  building  in 
ruins,  we  consider  the  materials  of  which  it  was 
composed,  and  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  raised, 
more  than  the  time  it  has  lasted,  or  the  ] sower,  by 
which  it  was  destroyed.  So  with  respect  to  those 
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tumults,  and  wars,  and  violent  deaths  in  civil  com- 
munities, it  is  not  so  much  a  question  of  what  now 
is,  as  of  what  has  been  ?  '  Whence  come  wars  and 
rumours  of  wars?' 

"  The  opinions,  professions,  and  conduct  of  men, 
are  as  necessarily  influenced  by  causes,  as  the  events, 
which  take  place  in  civil  society ;  and  we  must  es- 
timate the  writings  of  men  in  the  same  manner. 
Thus  in  the  writings  of  Bacon  and  Hobbes,  judg- 
ing from  the  principles  laid  down,  or  the  occasional 
concessions  introduced  in  the  writings  of  these  phi- 
losophers, I  infer,  that  some  of  their  opinions  took 
an  impulse  from  their  relative  situations,  from  the 
circumstances  of  the  times,  more  than  from  the 
genuine  impulse  of  their  own  great  minds,  or  from 
following  the  order  of  their  own  systems.  And 
this  is  the  most  candid  account,  that  can  be  given 
of  the  matter,  in  cases  where  the  principles  of  civil 
liberty  and  of  arbitrary  power  are  intermingled,  like 
contradictory  masses  amalgamated  in  one  body,  in 
the  same  system. 

"  Burke  was  a  striking  example  of  this  vacillating 
state  of  mind.  Whether,  as  another  person  spake 
of  himself,  he  could  not  afford  to  keep  a  conscience, 
and  should  always  yield  to  expediency,  I  do  not  in- 
quire; but  he  was  certainly  a  political  engineer, 
full  of  manoeuvring  powers ;  taking  his  stand  often 
in  opposite  points,  moving  in  opposite  directions, 
and  pursuing  his  operations  by  such  contradictory 
designs,  that  he  hardly  seemed  the  same  man;  at  one 
time  laying  down  natural  laws  and  fundamental 
principles,  pleading  for  liberty  against  power  and 
the  usurpations  of  political  establishments,  for  re- 
forms against  public  abuses  and  unconstitutional 
influence.  Then  again  he  rallies :  —  behold  him 
pleading  for  power  against  liberty,  for  the  usurpa- 
tions of  establishments  against  the  laws  of  nature ; 
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for  the  continuance  of  corruptions,  in  defiance  of 
his  own  high  demands  for  the  independence  of  par- 
liaments; and  for  the  support  of  an  influence, 
which  he  had  before  denounced  as  having  increased 
beyond  all  due  bounds,  and  as  being  unconstitu- 
tional !  Such  was  the  political  progress  of  Mr. 
Burke's  mind,  from  the  American  War,  to  that 
epoch  in  the  French  Revolution,  which  he  lived  to 
witness. 

"  Highly  probable,  too,  it  is,  that  the  recent  com- 
motions and  changes,  which  have  taken  place  on  the 
Continent,  —  changes,  which  were  preceded  by 
violent  flashes  of  light,  and  often  followed  by  sen- 
sible darkness,  —  have  occasioned,  I  will  not  say 
tergiversation,  but  rather  confusion,  perplexity, 
contradiction,  unmanageable  points  in  the  opinions 
of  many  in  England  at  this  time :  that  some  from 
unexpected  events  have  receded  from  opinions, 
which  were  thought  violent,  because  they  were 
earnest,  and  from  demands,  which  were  deemed 
clamorous,  because  they  were  popular.  But  ex- 
amples occur,  where  men  are  rather  confounded 
than  converted ;  where  they  may  be  said  rather  tc 
yield  to  circumstances,  than  to  abandon  their  prin- 
ciples :  and  they  become  like  musical  instruments, 
which,  though  not  shattered  and  broken,  are  mise- 
rably out  of  tune,  or  played  on  by  unskilful  hands, 
Because  they  do  not  understand  the  world,  they 
think  they  do  not  understand  themselves  :  and,  per- 
haps in  both  cases  they  think  truly.  For  if  mar 
has  been  justly  called  a  microcosm,  or  little  world, 
for  the  variety  of  his  individual  nature ;  society. 
from  its  combination  of  different  inclinations,  pur- 
suits, interests,  powers,  passions,  and  conditions,  may 
be  called  the  megacosm.,[megalocosm,^  or  great  world: 
a  machine  of  vast  compass,  intricate  contrivances,  in- 
explicable movements,  and  deep  recesses :  and  in 
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contemplating  it  very  honest  men  may  be  mistaken, 
when  they  think  themselves  right ;  and  they  may 
have  been  right,  when  they  think  themselves  to 
have  been  mistaken.  And  should  any  of  us  have 
trembled,  as  it  were  for  a  while  on  that  narrow  neck 
of  land,  FEAR,  which  Hobbes  makes  the  origin  of 
society,  I  hope  we  shall  never  plunge  into  that 
ocean  of  arbitrary  power,  which  for  all  the  valuable 
purposes  of  life,  would  be  its  destruction. 

"  Nor  is  it  improbable,  that  some  have  gone,  from 
the  same  cause,  the  contrary  way ;  that,  as  some 
have  been  moved  backward,  to  Fear,  others  may 
have  been  led  forward,  to  Hope;  that  thinking 
circumstances  of  public  calamity  and  alarm  should 
lead  nations,  no  less  than  individuals,  to  serious 
thoughts,  and  permanent  reformations,  they  have 
eyed  more  narrowly  public  abuses,  and  perceived 
their  consequences;  that,  thinking  corruption  tends 
to  division,  dissolution  and  death ;  and  that  mutual 
sympathies,  mutual  confidence,  and  mutual  protec- 
tion, the  great  ends  of  civil  society,  can  bring  the 
dispersed  interests  of  individuals  to  a  resting  place, 
and  by  exciting  the  most  pleasing,  the  most  salu- 
tary feeling  of  co-operation,  can  unite  and  consoli- 
date them  for  purposes  of  public  utility,  they  have 
renounced  claims,  which  they  once  advocated,  and 
advocate  claims,  which  they  once  opposed ;  and  that 
after  vacillating  backwards  and  forwards  like  a  pen- 
dulum, for  a  long  time,  they  may  at  length,  per- 
haps, imagine  they  are  now  come  to  their  proper 
point  of  rest ;  believing  there  is  much  truth  in  the 
declaration,  that  when  '  the  divine  judgments  are 
abroad  in  the  earth,  the  nations  should  learn  right- 
eousness.' " 

George  Dyer's  Four  Letters  on  the  English  Con- 
stitution, Edn.  3.  Lond.  1817.  8vo.  p.  113. 
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"  Mr.  Canning  was  a  great  admirer  of  Mr. 
Burke,  and  in  a  poem  called  New  Morality,  speaks 
of  him  as  a  sage, 

'  To  whom  late  times  shall  turn  their  rev'rent  eyes, 
'  Led  by  his  light,  and  by  his  wisdom  wise.' 

In  words  of  similar  import,  a  pre-eminent  scholar* 
not  long  deceased,  says  of  Mr.  Burke's  speeches 
and  writings  in  general,  '  That  there  is  in  them  a 
'  happy  application  of  sound,  solemn,  saintly  mo- 
'  rality  to  political  subjects,'  and  further  declares 
that  in  his  famous  Reflections  on  the  French  Revo- 
lution, he  (Mr.  Burke)  *  has  spread  before  the 
'  world  many  adamantine  and  imperishable  truths, 
'  which  unfold  the  secret  springs  of  human  actions, 
'  and  their  effects  upon  human  nappiness ;  —  many, 
'  in  which  he  unites  the  ready  discernment  of  a 
4  statesman  with  the  profound  views  of  a  philoso- 
'  pher ;  —  many,  which  at  all  times  and  in  all  coun- 
'  tries,  must  deserve  the  consideration  of  all  govern - 
*  ments  and  all  subjects ;  many  which  the  principles 
'  of  the  British  constitution  amply  justified,  and 
'  in  which  the  good  morals  and  the  good  order 
'  of  society,  were  interested  deeply  and  perma- 
'  nently.'  The  same  writer,  however,  agrees  with 
Sir  James  Mackintosh,f  that  instances  are  to  be 
found,  in  that  work,  of  truths  misapplied,  facts 
distorted,  as  well  as  of  partial  and  inadequate  views 
of  some  of  the  topics  discussed  in  it.  Mr.  Canning 
himself  remarks  of  Mr.  Burke,  that 

'  Sometimes  his  vent'rous  spirit  lov'd  to  urge 
'  The  lab'ring  theme  to  reason's  utmost  verge.' 

While,  therefore,  Mr.  Canning,  like  Mr.  Burke, 
combined  a  decided  hostility  to  Jacobinical  licentious- 

*  "  See  Characters  of  Charles  James  Fox,  by  Philopatris  Varvi- 
censis." 

f  "  See  the  Vindicia  Gallkce  of  this  eloquent  writer." 
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ness,  with  the  warmest  attachment  to  rational, 
well-regulated  liberty,  and  while  he  hated  the  for- 
mer, chiefly  because  in  its  direct  tendency  it  is  sub- 
versive of  the  latter,  there  is  ground  to  conclude 
that  Mr.  Canning's  political  philosophy,  though 
founded  on  that  of  Mr.  Burke,  was  corrected  by 
his  own  judgment,  and  improved  by  experience. 
He  was  not  so  original  a  thinker  as  Mr.  Burke ; 
yet  much  better  fitted  to  be  a  practical  statesman, 
especially  as  a  leader.  He  did  not  possess  in  the 
same  degree,  but  kept  under  better  controul,  a 
faculty,  in  which  Mr.  Burke  surpassed  all  the  great 
men  of  the  last  century.  I  mean  that  high  faculty 
of  imagination,  which,  by  its  diffusive  and  modify- 
ing influence,  calls  up  for  the  poet  new  creations, 
out  of  the  existing  worlds  presented  to  him  by  na- 
ture, by  learning,  by  science,  and  by  art.  But  as 
it  is  a  complex  principle,  including  more  particu- 
larly abstraction,  and  a  vivid  conception,  its  combi- 
nations are  of  great  use  to  a  philosophic  reasoner, 
not  merely  giving  to  style  the  highest  graces,  and 
richest  magnificence,  not  only  decorating  the  ope- 
rations of  intellect,  but  frequently  supplying  it 
with  the  materials,  on  which  it  acts,  the  wings,  by 
which  it  soars,  and  the  light,  by  which  it  sees  com- 
prehensively around  it.  In  popular  language,  and 
in  poetry,  it  is  often  confounded  with  fancy.  But 
in  a  strict  acceptation  of  the  term,  fancy  is  a  lower 
property  of  mind,  and  when  used  by  orators,  shews 
itself  in  comparisons,  in  apt  allusions,  in  the  play- 
fulness of  humour,  in  the  corruscations  of  wit,  in 
illustrations,  that  only  shine  around  the  body  of 
argument,  like  the  halos,  which  Newton  speaks  of, 
as  '  seen  by  reflexion,  in  a  vessel  of  stagnating 
water,'  and  which  he  describes  as  '  crowns  or  rings 
of  colours  about  the  sun.'  In  the  exercise  of  this 
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faculty,  Mr.  Canning  was  quite  as  much  distin- 
guished as  Mr.  Burke." 

The  Rev.  R.  Kennedy's  Tribute  in  Verse,  to  the 
Character  of  the  late  Right  Hon.  George  Can- 
ning^ with  prefatory  Observations,  as  also  with 
Notes  relating  to  the  same  Subject,  and  to  pre- 
sent political  circumstances.  Lond.  1827.  8vo. 
p.  10. 

"  How  much  soever  men  may  differ  as  to  the 
soundness  of  Mr.  Burke's  doctrine,  or  the  purity 
of  his  public  conduct,  there  can  be  no  hesitation  in 
according  to  him  a  station  among  the  most  extra- 
ordinary men,  that  have  ever  appeared;  and  we 
think  there  is  now  but  little  diversity  of  opinion 
as  to  the  kind  of  place,  which  it  is  fit  to  assign  him. 
He  was  a  writer  of  the  first  class,  and  excelled  in 
almost  every  kind  of  prose-composition.  Possessed 
of  most  extensive  knowledge,  and  of  the  most  va- 
rious description ;  acquainted  alike  with  what  dif- 
ferent classes  of  men  knew,  each  in  his  own  pro- 
vince, and  with  much  that  hardly  any  one  ever 
thought  of  learning;  he  could  either  bring  his 
masses  of  information  to  bear  directly  upon  the 
subjects,  to  which  they  severally  belonged,  —  or 
he  could  avail  himself  of  thein  generally  to  strength- 
en his  faculties  and  enlarge  his  views  —  or  he  could 
turn  any  portion  of  them  to  account,  for  the  purpose 
of  illustrating  his  theme,  or  enriching  his  diction. 
Hence,  when  he  is  handling  any  one  matter,  we 
perceive  that  we  are  conversing  \vith  a  reasouer  or 
a  teacher,  to  whom  almost  every  other  branch  of 
knowledge  is  familiar,  His  views  range  over  all 
the  cognate  subjects;  his  reasonings  are  derived 
from  principles  applicable  to  other  theories  as  well 
as  the  one  in  hand:  arguments  pour  in  from  all 
sides,  as  well  as  those  which  start  up  under  our  feet, 
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the  natural  growth  of  the  path  he  is  leading  us  over  ; 
while,  to  throw  light  round  our  steps,  and  either 
explore  its  darker  places,  or  serve  for  our  recreation, 
illustrations  are  fetched  from  a  thousand  quarters, 
and  an  imagination  marvellously  quick  to  descry 
unthought  of  resemblances,  points  to  our  use  the 
stores,  which  a  lore  yet  more  marvellous  has  gather- 
ed from  all  ages,  and  nations,  and  arts,  and  tongues. 
We  are,  in  respect  of  the  argument,  reminded  of 
Bacon's  multifarious  knowledge,  and  the  exuberance 
of  his  learned  fancy ;  while  the  many-lettered  diction 
recalls  to  mind  the  first  of  English  poets,  and  his 
immortal  verse,  rich  with  the  spoils  of  all  sciences 
and  all  times.  The  kinds  of  composition  are  various, 
and  he  excels  in  them  all,  with  the  exception  of  two 
the  very  highest,  given  but  to  few,  and  when  given, 
almost  always  possessed  alone, — fierce,  nervous, 
overwhelming  declamation,  and  close,  rapid  reason- 
ing. Every  other  he  uses  easily,  abundantly,  and 
successfully.  He  produced  but  one  philosophical 
treatise ;  but  no  man  lays  down  abstract  principles 
more  soundly,  or  better  traces  their  application.  All 
his  works,  indeed,  even  his  controversial,  are  so  in- 
formed with  general  reflection,  so  variegated  with 
speculative  discussion,  that  they  wear  the  air  of  the 
Lycseum  as  well  as  the  Academy.  His  narrative  is 
excellent ;  and  it  is  impossible  more  luminously  to 
expose  the  details  of  a  complicated  subject,  to  give 
them  more  animation  and  interest,  if  dry  in  them- 
selves, or  to  make  them  bear,  by  the  mere  power  of 
statement,  more  powerfully  upon  the  argument.  In 
description  he  can  hardly  be  surpassed,  at  least  for 
effect ;  he  has  all  the  qualities,  that  conduce  to  it, — 
ardour  of  purpose,  sometimes  rising  into  violence, — 
vivid,  but  too  luxuriant  fancy,  —  bold,  frequently 
extravagant,  conception,  —  the  faculty  of  shedding 
over  mere  inanimate  scenery  the  light  imparted  by 
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moral  associations.  He  indulges  in  bitter  invective, 
mingled  with  poignant  wit,  but  descending  often  to 
abuse  and  even  scurrility ;  he  is  apt  moreover  to 
carry  an  attack  too  far,  as  well  as  strain  the  appli- 
cation of  a  principle ;  to  slay  the  slain ;  or  turn  the 
reader's  contempt  into  pity." 

"  In  fact,  he  was  deficient  in  judgment;  he  re- 
garded not  the  degree  of  interest  felt  by  his  audi- 
ence in  the  topics,  which  deeply  occupied  himself; 
and  seldom  knew  when  he  had  said  enough  on 
those,  which  affected  them  as  well  as  him.  He  was 
admirable  in  exposition ;  in  truth,  he  delighted  to 
give  instruction  both  when  speaking  and  conversing, 
and  in  this  he  was  unrivalled :  Quis  in  sententiis  ar- 
gutior?  in  docendo  edisserendoque  subtilior?  Mr. 
Fox  might  well  avow,  without  a  compliment,  that 
he  had  learnt  more  from  him  alone,  than  from  all 
other  men  and  authors.  But,  if  any  one  thing  is 
proved  by  unvarying  experience  of  popular  as- 
semblies, it  is  that  an  excellent  dissertation  makes 
a  very  bad  speech.  The  speaker  is  not  the  only 
person  actively  engaged,  while  a  great  oration  is 
pronouncing;  the  audience  have  their  share;  they 
must  be  excited,  and  for  this  purpose  constantly 
appealed  to  as  recognized  persons  of  the  drama. 
The  didactic  orator,  (if,  as  has  been  said  of  the  poet, 
it  be  not  a  contradiction  in  terms,)  has  it  all  to  him- 
self; the  hearer  is  merely  passive ;  and  the  conse- 
quence is,  he  soon  ceases  to  be  a  listener,  and  if  he 
can,  even  to  be  a  spectator.  Mr.  Burke  was  es- 
sentially didactic,  except  when  the  violence  of  his 
invective  carried  him  away,  and  then  he  offended 
the  correct  taste  of  the  House  of  Commons,  by 
going  beyond  the  occasion,  and  by  descending  to 
coarseness.  When  he  argued,  it  was  by  unfolding 
large  views,  and  seizing  upon  analogies  too  remote, 
and  drawing  distinctions  *  too  fine  for  hearers,'  or 
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at  the  best,  by  a  body  of  statements,  lucid,  certainly, 
and  diversified  with  flower  and  fruit,  and  lighted 
up  with  pleasantry,  but  almost  always  in  excess, 
and  overdone  in  these  qualities,  as  well  as  in  its 
own  substance.  He  had  little  power  of  hard  strin- 
gent reasoning,  as  we  have  more  than  once  re- 
marked; and  his  declamation  was  addressed  to  the 
head,  as  from  the  head  it  proceeded,  learned,  fanci- 
ful, ingenious,  but  not  impassioned.  Of  him,  as  a 
combatant,  we  may  say  what  Aristotle  did  of  the 
old  philosophers,  when  he  compared  them  to  un- 
skilful boxers,  who  hit  round  about,  and  not  straight 
forward,  and  fight  with  little  effect,  though  they  may 
by  chance  sometimes  deal  a  hard  blow :  Oiov  ev 
rats  fjud^aiy  ol  dyvftvaa-rot  TTOIOV<TI'  K.OI  yap  e/cet- 

VOi    1T€pl(f)OpOVfl€VOi     rinrrOVfft      TToKkdlClS     KO\ds 

TrXrjyd?,  d\\'  ovr  eiceivoi  arc  ema-rrnjbr)s.  (Meta- 
phys.)  * 

"  Cicero  has  somewhere  called  eloquence  copiose 
loquens  sapientia.  This  may  be  true  of  written, 
but  of  spoken  eloquence  it  is  a  defective  definition, 
and  will,  at  the  best,  only  comprehend  the  demon- 
strative, (or  epideictic,}  kind,  which  is  banished,  for 
want  of  an  audience,  from  all  modern  assemblies  of 
a  secular  description.  Thus,  though  it  well  charac- 

*  "  The  Attic  reader  will  be  here  reminded  of  the  first  Philip- 
pic, in  which  a  very  remarkable  passage,  and  in  part,  too,  appli- 
cable to  our  subject,  seems  to  have  been  suggested  by  the  passage 
in  the  text ;  and  its  great  felicity  both  of  apt  comparison  and  of 
wit,  should,  with  a  thousand  other  passages,  have  made  critics 
pause,  before  they  denied  those  qualities  to  the  chief  of  orators  : 
"flfrjrep  Se  ot,  ftdpfiapoi  Trvfcrevova-iv,  ovra>  rro\e- 
yttetre  ^L\Lmrw  icdi  <ydp  e/ceivcov  6  TrXrjyels  del  rrjs 
Tr\ij'yfjs  e^irai'  KCLV  erepaxre  Trard^r)  TIS,  eicei(re 
elcnv  ai  yelpes,  Trpo/SaXXeo-flat  8'3  rj  fiXeTreiv  evav- 
TLOV  OVT  oiSev,  ovr  €0e\ei :  which  he  proceeds  to  illus- 
trate by  the  conduct  held  respecting  the  Chersonese  and  Ther- 
mopylae." 
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terises  Mr.  Burke,  yet  the  defects,  which  we  have 
pointedout,  were  fatal  to  his  success.  Accordingly, 
the  test  of  eloquence,  which  the  same  master  has 
in  so  picturesque  a  manner  given,  from  his  own 
constant  experience,  here  entirely  failed :  —  Volo 
hoc  oratori  contingat,  ut  cum  auditum  sit  eum  esse 
dicturum,  locus  in  subselliis  occupetur,  compleatur 
tribunal,  gratiosi  scribes  sint  in  dando  et  cedendo  lo- 
cum, corona  multiplex,  judex  erectus  ;  cum  suryit  is, 
qui  dicturus  sit,  significetur  a  corona  silentium,  de- 
inde  crebra  assentiones,  multce  admirationes :  risus, 
cumvelit;  cum  velit,fletus  ;  ut,  quifuecproculvideat, 
etiamsi  quid  agatur  nesciat,  at  placere  tamen,  et  in 
scena  Roscium  intelligat.  For  many  years,  that  is, 
between  the  latter  part  of  the  American  war,  and 
the  speeches,  which  he  made,  neither  many  nor  long, 
nor  in  a  very  usual  or  regular  style,  on  tne  French 
revolution,  the  very  reverse  of  all  this  was  to  be 
seen  and  lamented,  as  often  as  Mr.  Burke  spoke. 
The  spectator  saw  no  signs  of  Roscius  being  in 
action,  but  rather  of  the  eminent  civilian,  (Dr. 
French  Laurence,)  we  have  already  spoken  of. 
Videt,  (as  the  same  critic  has,  in  another  passage, 
almost  to  the  letter  described  it,)  oscitantem  judi- 
cem,  loquentem  cum  altero,  nonnunquam  etiam  cir- 
culantem,  mittentem  ad  horas;  qucestionem,  utdimit- 
tat,  rogantem ;  intettigit,  oratorem  in  ea  causa  non 
adesse,  qui  possit  animis  judicum  admovere  ora- 
tionem,  tanquamfidibus  manum. 

"  But  it  may  justly  be  said,  with  the  second  of  At- 
tic orators,  that  sense  is  always  more  important  than 
eloquence ;  and  no  one  can  doubt  that  enlightened 
men  in  all  ages  will  hang  over  the  works  of  Mr. 
Burke,  and  dwell  with  delight  even  upon  speeches, 
that  failed  to  command  the  attention  of  those,  to 
whom  they  were  addressed.  Nor  is  it  by  their 
rhetorical  beauties  that  they  interest  us.  The 
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extraordinary  depth  of  his  detached  views,  the  pene- 
trating sagacity,  which  he  occasionally  applies  to 
the  affairs  of  men  and  their  motives,  and  the  curi- 
ous felicity  of  expression,  with  which  he  unfolds 
principles,  and  traces  resemblances  and  relations, 
are  separately  the  gift  of  few,  and  in  their  union 
probably  without  any  example.  This  must  be  ad- 
mitted on  all  hands ;  it  is  possibly  the  last  of  our 
observations,  which  will  obtain  universal  assent,  as 
it  is  the  last  we  have  to  offer  before  coming  upon 
disputed  ground,  where  the  fierce  contentions  of 
politicians  cross  the  more  quiet  path  of  the  critic. 

"  It  is  another  characteristic  of  this  great  writer, 
that  the  unlimited  abundance  of  his  stores  makes  him 
profuse  in  their  expenditure.  Never  content  with 
one  view  of  a  subject,  or  one  manner  of  handling 
it,  he  for  the  most  part  lavishes  his  whole  resources 
upon  the  discussion  of  each  point.  In  controversy 
this  is  emphatically  the  case.  Indeed,  nothing  is 
more  remarkable  than  the  variety  of  ways,  in  which 
he  makes  his  approaches  to  any  position  he  would 
master.  After  reconnoitring  it  with  skill  and  bold- 
ness, if  not  with  perfect  accuracy,  he  manreuvres 
with  infinite  address,  and  arrays  a  most  imposing 
force  of  general  principles  mustered  from  all  parts, 
and  pointed,  sometimes  violently  enough,  in  one 
direction.  He  now  moves  on  with  the  composed 
air,  the  even,  dignified  pace  of  the  historian,  and 
unfolds  his  facts  in  a  narrative  so  easy,  and  yet  so 
correct,  that  you  plainly  perceive  he  wanted  only 
the  dismissal  of  other  pursuits  to  have  rivalled  Livy 
or  Hume.  But  soon  this  advance  is  interrupted, 
and  he  stops  to  display  his  powers  of  description  — 
when  the  boldness  of  his  design  is  only  matched  by 
the  brilliancy  of  his  colouring.  He  then  skirmishes 
for  a  space,  and  puts  in  motion  all  the  lighter  arms 
of  wit  —  sometimes  notunmingled  with  drollery  — 
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sometimes  bordering  upon  farce.  His  main  bat- 
tery is  now  opened,  and  a  tempest  bursts  forth,  of 
every  weapon  of  attack  —  invective,  abuse,  irony, 
sarcasm,  simile,  drawn  out  to  allegory,  quotation, 
fable,  parable,  anathema.  The  heavy  artillery  of 
powerful  declamation,  and  the  conflict  of  close 
argument  alone  are  wanting;  but  of  which  the  gar- 
rison is  not  always  aware ;  his  noise  is  oftentimes 
mistaken  for  the  thunder  of  true  eloquence ;  the 
number  of  his  movements  distracts,  and  the  variety 
of  his  missiles  annoys  the  adversary ;  a  panic  spreads, 
and  he  carries  his  point,  as  if  he  had  actually  made 
a  practicable  breach ;  nor  is  it  discovered  till  after 
the  smoke  and  confusion  is  over,  that  the  citadel 
remains  untouched." 

"  Not  content  with  the  praise  of  his  philosophic 
acuteness,  which  all  are  ready  to  allow,  the  less 
temperate  admirers  of  this  great  writer  have  ascribed 
to  him  a  gift  of  genius  approaching  to  the  power  of 
divination,  and  have  recognised  him  as  in  posses- 
sion of  a  judgment  so  acute  and  so  calm  withal, 
that  its  decisions  might  claim  the  authority  of  in- 
fallible decrees.  His  opinions  have  been  viewed  as 
always  resulting  from  general  principles  deliberately 
applied  to  each  emergency ;  and  they  have  been 
looked  upon  as  forming  a  connected  system  of  doc- 
trines, by  which  his  own  sentiments  and  conduct 
were  regulated,  and  from  which  after-times  may 
derive  the  lessons  of  practical  wisdom." 

"  In  the  imperfect  estimate  of  this  great  man's 
character  and  genius,  which  we  have  now  con- 
cluded, let  it  not  be  thought  that  we  have  made 
any  very  large  exceptions  to  the  praise  un- 
questionably his  due.  We  have  only  abated 
claims  preferred  by  his  unheeding  worshippers  to 
more  than  mortal  endowments.  Enough  will  re- 
main to  command  our  admiration,  after  it  shall  be 
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admitted  that  he,  who  possessed  the  finest  fancy,  and 
the  rarest  knowledge,  did  not  equally  excel  other 
men  in  sound  and  calm  judgment ;  enough  to  excite 
our  wonder  at  the  degree,  in  which  he  was  gifted 
with  most  parts  of  genius,  though  our  credulity  be 
not  staggered  by  the  assertion  of  a  miraculous  union 
of  them  all.  We  have  been  contemplating  a  great 
marvel  certainly,  not  gazing  on  a  supernatural  sight ; 
and  we  retire  from  it  with  the  belief  that,  if  acute- 
ness,  learning,  imagination  so  unmeasured,  were 
never  before  combined,  yet  have  there  been  occa- 
sionally witnessed,  in  eminent  men,  greater  powers 
of  close  reasoning  and  fervid  declamation,  oftentimes 
a  more  correct  taste,  for  the  most  part  a  safer  judg- 
ment." The  Edinburgh  Review,  No.  92. 

"  Of  Burke  the  Edinburgh  Reviewer  expati- 
ates with  the  kindred  appetite  of  an  eloquent 
and  philosophizing  spirit.  The  different  and  far 
inferior  position,  which  this  great  man  occupied  as 
the  instructor,  perhaps  we  might  say  the  lecturer,  of 
Parliament,  on  its  highest  duties  of  legislation  and 
state-policy,  from  that  which  was  assigned  to  him  as 
an  efficient  member  of  a  party,  and  as  himself  an 
actor  on  the  stage  of  government,  is  to  be  accounted 
for,  not  altogether  by  his  original  humbleness  of 
station  in  society,  but  by  something  in  the  texture 
of  his  mind,  which  seems,  in  spite  of  the  zealous  and 
daring  enterprise,  with  which  Burke  rushed  forward 
personally  on  all  occasions,  to  have  fitted  him  far 
more  for  study  than  for  successful  action  —  so  little 
in  the  real  strife  and  turmoil  of  affairs  were  his  rest- 
less imagination  and  his  vehement  passions  under 
the  restraint  of  judgment,  sobriety,  or  good  taste. 
As  an  orator,  Burke  dazzled  his  hearers,  then  dis- 
tracted them,  and  finished  by  fatiguing  or  offending 
them.  And  it  was  not  uncouth  elocution  and  exte- 

Y3 
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rior  only,  which  impaired  the  efficacy  of  his  speeches. 
Burke  almost  always  deserted  his  subject,  before  he 
was  abandoned  by  his  audience.  In  the  progress 
of  a  long  discourse  he  was  never  satisfied  with  pro- 
ving that,  which  was  principally  in  question,  or  with 
enforcing  the  single  measure,  which  it  was  his  busi- 
ness and  avowed  purpose  to  enforce, —  he  diverged 
to  a  thousand  collateral  topics,  —  he  demonstrated 
as  many  disputed  propositions,  —  he  established 
principles  in  all  directions,  —  he  illuminated  the 
whole  horizon  with  his  magnificent,  but  scattered 
lights.  There  was,  nevertheless,  no  keeping  in  his 
spoken  compositions,  —  no  proportion,  —  no  sub- 
serviency of  inferior  groups  to  greater,  —  no  appa- 
rent harmony  or  unity  of  purpose.  He  forgot  mat 
there  was  but  a  single  point  to  prove,  and  his  audi- 
tors in  their  turn  forgot  that  they  had  undergone 
the  process  of  conviction  upon  any.  To  the 
political  history  of  Mr.  Burke  the  Reviewer  pays 
no  marked  or  reverential  homage;  and  posterity 
will,  we  apprehend,  confirm  the  sentence,  which 
has  already  begun  to  be  passed  upon  the  revo- 
lution in  the  principles  of  his  policy,  —  that  it  was 
the  work  of  passions  becoming  more  irresistible, 
and  of  a  judgment  more  gradually  declining  with 
age,muchmore  than  of  the  prseternatural  penetration 
and  foresight,  for  which  during  the  war  with  France, 
and  by  the  partisans  of  high  monarchical  doctrine, 
credit  was  so  lavishly  afforded  to  him.  Mr.  Burke, 
indeed,  has  this  in  common  with  Mr.  Pitt,  (to  whom, 
by  the  way,  he  felt  neither  love  nor  gratitude,)  that 
they  are  both  appealed  to  by  the  same  wretched 
faction,  which,  odious  while  in  office,  is  become 
worse  than  contemptible  when  dismissed  from  it,  in 
support  of  a  narrow  and  grovelling  system  of  state- 
policy,  which  Mr.  Burke  and  Mr.  Pitt  had  equally 
reprobated ;  for,  except  on  the  single  subject  of  the 
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French  Revolution,  Mr.  Burke  professed  the  old 
Whig  principles,  by  defending  which  the  most  flour- 
rishing  era  of  his  public  life  and  character  had  been 
distinguished,  and  to  the  day,  when  they  each  ex- 
pired, they  were  decided  and  uncompromising 
friends  to  the  cause  of  equal  liberty  at  home."  The 
Editor  of  the  Times  Dec.  5,  1827.  in  his  Notice  of 
the  Edinburgh  Review  No.  92. 

"  Junius's  Letter  on  the  disputes  respecting  Falk- 
land's Island,  has  this  remarkable  passage :  — '  The 
'  King  of  France's  present  aversion  for  war,  and  the 

*  distraction  of  his  affairs,  are  notorious.     He  is  now 
'  in  a  state  of  war  with  his  people.    In  vain  did  the 
'  Catholic  King  solicit  him  to  take  part  in  the  quar- 
'  rel  against  us.     His  finances  were  in  the  last  dis- 

4  order,  and  it  was  probable  that  his  troops  might 
1  find  sufficient  employment  at  home.' 

"  In  his  observations  on  Mr.  Grenville's  State  of 
the  Nation,  —  a  publication  nearly  contemporary 
with  the  Letters  of  Junius,  Mr.  Burke  thus  expresses 
himself:  — '  Under  such  extreme  straitness  and  dis- 

*  traction  labours  the  whole  body  of  the  French 
'  finances ;  so  far  does  their  charge  outrun  their 

*  supply  in  every  particular,  that  no  man,  I  believe, 

*  has  considered   their  affairs,  with  any  degree  of 

*  attention  or  information,  but  must  hourly  look 

5  for  some  extraordinary  convulsion  in  the  whole 

*  system,  the  effects  of  which,  on  France  and  even 
'  all  over  Europe,  it  is  difficult  to  conjecture.' 

M ens  prtet>aga  futuri ! 

How  superior  does  the  mind  of  Burke  shew  itself 
in  this  passage,  to  that  which  Junius  exhibits  in  the 
passage  cited  from  him  ! 

"  In  1773.,  Mr.  Burke  visited  France.  In  the 
following  sessions  of  Parliament,  l  he  pointed  out,' 
says  his  biographer  2,  246  «  the  conspiracy  of 

*  atheism  to  the  watchful  jealousy  of  government 
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*  He  said  that,  though  not  fond  of  calling  in  the  aid 

*  of  the  secular  arm  to  suppress  doctrines  and  opi- 
'  nions  yet,  if  ever  it  was  raised,  it  should  be  against 
'  those  enemies  of  their  kind,  who  would  take  from 

*  man  the  noblest  prerogative  of  his  nature,  that 

*  of  being  a  religious  animal.     Already,  under  the 
'  systematic  attacks  of  those  men,  I  see,  said  Mr. 

*  Burke,  many  of  the  props  of  good  government 
'  and  religion  beginning  to  fall  j  I  see  propagated 

*  principles,  which  will  not  leave  to  religion  even 

*  a  toleration,  and  make  virtue  herself  less  than  a 

*  name.     Memorable  words,  indeed,'  says  the  bio- 
grapher, *  when  we   consider   their  literal    fulfil- 
ment.' 

"  Surely  no  person^  who  has  read  the  passages 
we  have  just  cited  from  Mr.  Burke,  can  be  justified 
in  charging  him  with  adopting,  from  private  views, 
the  principles,  which  he  urged,  at  the  distance  of 
twenty  years  afterwards,  in  his  speeches  and  writ- 
ings on  the  French  Revolution,  and  which  are 
identical  with  those,  which  we  have  cited,  and  with 
others,  which  we  might  cite  from  the  same  work, 
and  others  written  by  him  about  the  same  period." 
Mr.  Butler's  Reminiscences  2,  1 23. 

To  Lord  Chesterfield,  and  Horace  Walpole,  and 
Oliver  Goldsmith,  belongs  the  praise  of  having  dis- 
tinctly foreseen  the  French  Revolution  and  its  con- 
sequences in  France  ;  but  to  Burke  belonged  the 
higher  honour  of  having  predicted  ITS  EXTENSIVE 

EFFECTS    OVER    EUROPE  : 

"  It  appears  from  Horace  Walpole's  69th  Letter 
to  Conway  that  he  saw  as  early  as  1765.,  the  seeds 
of  the  late  Revolution,  in  the  atheistic  philosophers 
of  Paris,  '  who,  avowing  war  against  Popery,  aim, 
'  many  of  them,  at  a  subversion  of  all  religion ;  and 
'  still  many  more,  at  the  destruction  of  the  regal 
'  power.'  And  in  a  Letter  from  Paris  to  Mr.  Bland, 
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dated  Oct.  19,  1765,  he  observes  of  the  people 
there :  — '  They  have  no  time  to  laugh ;  there  is  God 
4  and  the  King  to  be  pulled  down  first ;  and  men 

*  and  women,  one  and  all,  are  devoutly  employed 

*  in  the  demolition.'     This  is  an  early  and  strong 
scent;  but  Lord  Chesterfield  (see  Oct.  5,  1796.) 
was  still  before  him."     Extracts  from  the  Diary  of 
a  Lover  of  Literature,  [by  Mr.  Green  of  Ipswich,] 
p.  125.     The  passage  referred  to  occurs  in  p.  9. : — 
"  In  the  26th  Letter  (of  Lord  Chesterfield)  there  is 
a  very  remarkable  prediction,  which,  as  we  have 
lived  to  see  it  fully  accomplished,  is  worth  curtail- 
ing and  transcribing :  —  *  The  affairs   of  France 
f  grew  more  and  more  serious  every  day.     The 

*  King  is  irresolute,  despised,  and  hated ;  the  minis- 

*  ters  disunited  and  incapable;  the  people  poor  and 
'  discontented ;  the  army,  though  always  the  sup- 

*  porters  and  tools  of  absolute  power,  are  always 
the  destroyers  of  it  too ;  the  nation  reasons  freely 
on  matters  of  religion  and  government; — in  short, 
all  the  symptoms,  which  I  have  ever  met  with  in 
history,  previous  to  great  changes  and  revolutions 
in  government,  now  exist,  and  daily  increase  in 
France.'     This  was  written  Dec.  25,  1753. ;  and, 

considering  the  clearness,  with  which  the  causes  are 
unfolded,  and  the  consequence  foretold,  I  am  sur- 
prised that  it  has  not  been  noticed." 

On  the  other  hand,  so  far  was  Dr.  Maty  from 
discerning  '  the  signs  of  the  times,'  that  in  1783. 
he  actually  denied  the  probability  of  any  approach- 
ing change  in  the  government  of  France.  Mr. 
Green  p.  169.  writes  thus :  —  "It  is  amusing  to 
mark  his  speculations,  in  the  first  article  (of  his 
Review,)  for  Jan.  1783.,  on  the  probability  of  a 
change  in  the  government  of  France;  an  event, 
which  he  thinks  not  likely  to  take  place  in  the  then 
reign,  nor  for  a  great  length  of  time,  and  at  last  only 
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from  the  extreme  misconduct  of  its  rulers  ;  —  but 
which  in  fact  did  take  place  within  seven  years  from 
his  penning  of  that  article,  and  without  the  imme- 
diate agency  of  any  such  misconduct." 

I  sympathise  with  Mr.  Butler  in  his  desire  to 
rescue  the  memory  of  Burke  from  a  most  serious 
and  most  unfounded  charge,  and  therefore  I  shall 
most  readily  make  two  other  quotations  from  Mr. 
Green's  book.  He  says  in  p.  11.:  — 

"  Lord  Chedworth  looked  in,  (Oct.  9,  1796.) 
Adverting  to  a  late  event,  I  remarked  that  Earl 
Fitzwilliam  was  at  least  consistent  —  that  he  pur- 
sued the  same  steps  I  should  myself  have  taken, 
had  I  originally  encouraged  the  war  on  its  only 
defensible  ground  —  and  that  he  had  put  ad- 
ministration in  a  much  more  awkward  situation 
than  it  was  now  possible  for  opposition  to  place 
them  —  but  that  1  feared  his  motives  were  disap- 
pointment and  chagrin.  Burke  and  the  Earl,  his 
Lordship  said,  had  deserted  their  political  principles 
entirely.  This  may,  or  may  not  be  true.  The 
principles,  on  which  they  profess  to  have  seceded 
from  their  party,  are  so  distinct  from  those,  which 
originally  bound  that  party  together,  that  the 
mere  act  of  separation  can  furnish  no  conclu- 
sion on  the  subject.  To  be  sure,  if  they  have 
done  it  on  corrupt  motives,  they  have  abandoned 
all  principle ;  but  they  may  have  separated,  and 
retain  the  common  principles,  which  once  held 
them  together  still."  "  The  conversation  then 
turned  on  Burke,  against  whom,  for  his  late  con- 
duct, his  Lordship  bears  an  enmity  approaching  to 
rancour.  I  ventured,  notwithstanding,  to  remark 
that  I  saw  so  distinctly  the  principles  of  his  present 
opinions  scattered  through  his  former  works,  that, 

COULD    THE    CASE    OF    THE    FRENCH    REVOLUTION 
HAVE    BEEN    HYPOTHETICALLY    PUT   TO   ME   EIGHT 
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VEARS  AGO,  I  SHOULD  HAVE  PREDICTED  THAT  HE 
WOULD  TAKE  PRECISELY  THE  COURSE  HE  HAS  PUR- 
SUED. The  care,  indeed,  with  which  this  won- 
derful man,  during  a  long  series  of  strenuous  oppo- 
sition to  the  measures  of  government,  uniformly 
occupied  his  ground,  and  the  caution  with  which  he 
qualified  his  reasonings,  —  a  care  and  caution, 
which  really  seemed  superfluous  on  the  occasion,  — 
might  almost  indicate  that  he  foresaw  the  time 
would  come,  when  he  should  be  glad  to  urge  a  very 
different  strain  of  argument :  as  we  can  scarcely, 
however,  give  him  credit  for  such  foresight,  it  un- 
questionably affords  a  most  extraordinary  example, 
in  a  mind  so  vehement  and  impassioned,  of  the 
predominance  of  philosophical  over  party-spirit." 

It  was  natural  for  Mr.  Burke,  as  a  man  of  politi- 
cal caution,  to  guard  his  meaning  against  the  pos- 
sibility of  misapprehension  in  the  minds  of  his  less 
wise,  and  the  misrepresentation  of  his  more  cunning, 
political  antagonists ;  and  as  a  man  of  philosophical 
accuracy,  to  define  precisely  his  meaning,  so  that 
his  hearers  or  readers  could  entertain  no  doubt  as  to 
the  extent  or  the  limitations  of  his  meaning. 

"  Read  (Oct.  17,  1798.)  Burke's  Thoughts  on 
the  present  Discontents,"  says  Mr.  Green  p.  111. 
"  He  here  assumes  his  proper  and  peculiar  tone ; 
and  winding  gracefully  into  his  subject,  opens  the 
political  grievances  of  the  times  with  his  character- 
istic plenitude  of  thought  and  vigour  of  expression. 
It  is  usual  with  party-writers,  in  the  vehemence  of 
their  zeal  and  contraction  of  their  views,  to  urge 
arguments,  which,  if  a  different  course  of  conduct 
is  required  by  any  turn  of  affairs,  must  inevitably 
involve  them  in  the  charge  of  inconsistency :  in  this 
piece  of  Burke's,  on  the  contrary,  are  registered, 
as  if  by  a  prophetic  forecast,  the  rudiments  of  many 
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of  those  principles,  which  he  has  expanded  and  en- 
forced in  his  latter  productions ;  but  which,  at  the 
time,  must  have  appeared  superfluously  cautionary ; 
and  gave  rise,  probably,  to  those  imputations  of 
Jesuitism,  with  which,  from  my  earliest  remem- 
brance, he  was  calumniated  by  his  enemies,  with- 
out much  strenuous  opposition  from  the  zealots  of 
his  own  party.  He  was  never  relished,  I  believe, 
—  he  was  never  formed  to  be  relished,  —  as  a 
party-man." 

One  of  the  causes,  perhaps  the  main  cause,  of 
his  not  being  so  'relished'  by  'the  zealots  of  his 
own  party,'  was  that  his  mind  soared  far  above  their 
limited  powers  of  observation  —  they  could  not 
much  respect  what  was  above  their  apprehension 
and  comprehension  —  they  suspected  him,  because 
they  understood  him  not  —  they  could  not  control 
his  movements,  which  they  feared  —  they  found  no 
deference  paid  by  Mr.  Burke  to  them  as  a  party, 
and  their  pride  was  wounded  —  they  had  little  en- 
couragement for  their  fiery  zeal,  and  they  tamely 
acquiesced  in,  or  secretly  rejoiced  at  any  slight, 
which  Mr.  Burke  received  —  whatever  lowered  nim 
in  the  public  estimation,  brought  him  more  to  a 
level  with  themselves  —  they  saw  in  his  abasement 
their  own  exaltation;  in  his  sname,  their  own  glory ; 
in  his  weakness  some  hope  that  those  principles 
would  triumph,  which  his  prudence  had  checked, 
and  those  schemes  would  be  adopted,  which  his 
judgment  had  rejected. 

"  Events  certainly  were  against  him,  returned 
Mr.  Fox,  and  neither  he  nor  his  ministers  had  suffi- 
cient ability  or  strength  to  stem  the  torrent  of  revo- 
lutionary lava,  that  flowed  so  suddenly  upon  them 
from  all  quarters.  The  volcano  has  been  labouring 
ever  since  the  expensive  wars  of  Louis  XIV,  and 
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its  throes  are  not  yet  over.  Eruption  after  eruption 
will  take  place,  until  the  mountain  is  exhausted,  or 
nearly  levelled  with  the  surrounding  plain.  France 
was  divided  between  misery  and  splendour;  the 
mass  of  the  people  toiled  without  remuneration ;  and 
the  aristocracy  and  clergy  became  rich,  powerful, 
and  insolent,  by  extortions,  by  pillage,  and  by  ex- 
emption from  those  taxes,  which  pressed  so  heavily 
on  the  people.  This  exclusive  system  was  unnatu- 
ral, and  the  re-action  must  consequently  be  violent, 
until  the  energies  of  the  nation  are  exhausted,  or 
until  the  people  shall  begin  to  feel  the  benefit  of  the 
restoration  of  their  rights.  The  time  is  gone  by, 
when  a  bone  would  have  quieted  the  dog :  he  will 
now  fight  for  the  whole  carcase. 

"  But,  Sir,  as  it  was  impossible  to  foresee  these 
events,  how  could  the  King,  or  his  counsellors  have 
prevented  them? 

"  It  was  very  easy  to  see,  continued  the  states- 
man, that  the  unnatural  state  of  things  under  the 
ancien  regime  could  not  last.  It  might  easily  have 
been  foreseen  that  the  increasing  misery  of  the  peo- 
ple must,  in  the  course  of  time,  have  had  an  end, 
either  by  general  revolt,  or  by  general  starvation. 
Many  of  the  people  themselves  foresaw  it.  The 
eyes  of  the  nation  were  gradually  opening  by  the 
writings  of  the  philosophers  of  late  years,  but  par- 
ticularly by  the  American  war ;  and  they  were  pre- 
pared to  assert  their  rights  on  the  first  opportunity, 
that  offered.  But  the  government  put  off  the  evil 
day  as  long  as  they  could ;  for  they  had  no  desire  to 
clip  the  wings  of  aristocracy,  so  long  as  the  taxes 
were  collected,  and  the  treasury  well  supplied. 

"  Not,  however,  that  they  were  not  well-apprised 
that  some  great  change  must  occur  at  some  period 
not  far  distant.  Even  Louis  XV.  foresaw  it,  and 
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his  observation  was,  I  am  afraid,  but  too  prophetic 
of  present  events.  During  the  contests  between  the 
clergy  and  the  parliament,  he  came  in  one  day  to 
the  Marchioness  de  Pompadour,  in  great  irritation, 
saying:  —  *  These  fellows  drive  me  mad  with  their 
'  disputes  ;  and  because  I  cannot  please  both  par- 

*  ties,  they  would  vent  their  rage  upon  me,  if  they 
'  dared.     Unless  some  measures  are  projected  and 
4  acted  on,  to  curb  their  insolence,  they  will  cut  off 

*  the  head  of  my  successor.'     A  Princess,  too,  of 
the  same  family,   had  forebodings  of  some   such  ' 
catastrophe.     When  this  modern  Cassandra  heard 
some  officers,  who  returned  from  America,  speak 
of  a  disorder,  termed  influenza,  which  had  raged 
throughout  the  French  army,  —  which  many  of  the 
soldiers  had  brought  home  with  them,  —  and  which, 
it  was  feared,  would  prove  contagious  throughout 
the  kingdom,  she  said  to  one  of  them :  —  'I  fear, 

'  General,  that  you  and  your  troops  have  imported 

*  a  disease  of  a  still  more  contagious  and  terrible 

*  character,  independenza  !  * 

"  But  even  our  own  poet,  Goldsmith,  so  far  back 
as  1760.,  in  his  Chinese  Letters,  foretold  the  pre- 
sent Revolution  in  France.  He  says  somewhere 
that,  as  the  Swedes  are  making  concealed  approaches 
to  despotism,  so  the  French,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  daily  and  imperceptibly  vindicating  themselves 
into  freedom.  '  When  we  consider,'  says  he,  '  that 
'  their  parliaments,  the  members  of  which  are 
'  created  by  the  court,  and  the  presidents  acting  by 

*  the  immediate  direction  of  the  sovereign  or  mi- 
'  nister ;  —  when  we  consider  that  they  presume  even 
( to  MENTION  privileges  and  freedom,  and  that  till 
'  lately  they  received  directions  from  the  throne 
4  with  implicit  humility,  we  cannot  help  fancying 
'  that  the  Genius  of  Freedom  has  entered   that 
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'  kingdom  in  disguise.     If  they  have  but  three  weak 
'  Monarchs  successively  on  the  throne.,  the  mask  will 
'  be  laid  aside,  and  France  will  certainly  be  free*  "  * 
The  Clubs  of  London,  with  Anecdotes  of  their 
Members,  Sketches  of  Character  and  Conver- 
sations, Lond.  1828.  12mo.  V.  l.p.  56. 

The  Edinburgh-Reviewer  p.  282.,  writes  thus : 
"  Neither  shall  we  look  into  his  speeches,  exceed- 
ing as  they  did,  the  bounds,  which  all  other  men, 
even  in  the  heat  of  debate,  prescribe  to  themselves, 
in  speaking  now  of  the  first  magistrate  of  the  coun- 
try, while  labouring  under  a  calamitous  visitation 
of  Providence,  —  now  of  Kings  generally."  And 
in  p.  283,  he  refers  to  the  phrase,  swinish  multi- 
tude. 

It  is  matter  of  surprise  to  me  that  so  accurate  a 
reasoner,  and  so  discriminating  a  judge  as  the  Re- 
viewer is,  should  have  lent  a  confiding  ear  to  such 
unjust  calumnies  against  Burke.  The  latter  ca- 
lumny, so  often  repeated,  has  been  satisfactorily 
refuted  in  the  above  quotations  from  the  work  of 
Mr.  Green ;  and  the  former  is  equally  capable  of 
refutation :  — 

"  Very  early  after  the  appearance  in  1792.,  of  the 
two  first  volumes  of  Indian  Antiquities,  Mr.  Burke, 
to  whom  I  had  been  introduced  some  years  before 
by  Dr.  Parr,  did  me  the  honour,  by  Mr.  Broughton 
Rouse,  to  transmit  his  name  and  subscription,  to- 
gether with  some  observations  upon  the  plan  and 
conduct  of  the  work,  of  which  I  failed  not  to  avail 
myself.  I  afterwards  had  several  instructive  inter- 
views with  him  in  Duke-Street,  St.  James's ;  and 
when,  on  his  appointment  to  his  well-earned  pen- 

*  "  The  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  likewise,  who  died  in  1773.,  fore- 
told that  the  French  monarchy  would  not  last  to  the  end  of  the 
18th  century," 
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sion,  a  few  years  afterwards,  the  hostile  attacks 
upon  his  character  being  renewed  on  account  of  that 
perhaps  too  fervid  speech  of  his  on  the  Regency- 
question,  in  which  he  was  said  cruelly  and  con- 
temptuously to  have  spoken  of  his  Sovereign  '  as 
hurled  by  the  Almighty  from  his  throne,'  I  ven- 
tured to  stand  forth  in  his  defence  in  a  periodical 
publication  of  that  day,  he  put  it  in  my  power  ef- 
fectually to  vindicate  that  character  from  the  foul 
charge  of  either  cruelty  or  disloyalty.  I  mean  in 
Part  III.  to  present  my  readers  with  the  Letter  of 
some  extent,  which  he  wrote  to  me  upon  that  oc- 
casion, by  which  it  will  be  seen  that  he  was  inter- 
rupted in  the  middle  of  that  speech  by  loud  and 
vehement  clamours  from  the  opposite  side  of  the 
house,  in  consequence  of  which  he  sat  indignantly 
down,  without  adding  the  concluding  part  of  the 
sentence,  which  would  have  annihilated  the  ideas 
apparently  conveyed  by  the  former  part."  Memoirs 
of  an  Author  [by  the  Rev.  T.  Maurice,]  Part  II. 
p.  187.  Lond.  1820. 

The  probability  that  such  was  the  fact,  is  confirmed 
by  the  occurrence  of  a  similar  event  at  Paris,  where 
the  intrepid  M.  Baruel  was  in  the  Chamber  of  De- 
puties, compelled  by  clamour  to  conclude  his  speech, 
before  he  had  finished  the  sentence,  which  he  was 
uttering ;  a  sinister  interpretation  was  put  on  the 
completed  clause  by  the  ministerial  members,  and 
he  was  expelled  from  the  house. 

"  Mr.  Burke  had  said  of  Junius  :  — '  Were  he  a 
'  Member  of  that  House,  what  might  not  be  ex- 

*  pected  from  his  knowledge,  his  firmness,  and  in- 
'  tegrity  ?     He  would  be  easily  known  by  his  con- 
4  tempt  of  all  danger,  by  his  penetration,  by  his 
'  vigour.     Nothing  would  escape  his  vigilance  and 

*  activity.     Bad  ministers   could   conceal  nothing 

*  from  his  sagacity ;  nor  could  promises  nor  threats 
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*  induce  him  to  conceal  anything  from  the  public.' 
What  then  were  the  peculiar  circumstances,  which, 
in  the  case  of  Sir  Philip,  prevented  the  character 
of  Junius  from  discovering  itself,  as  Mr.  Burke  had 
predicted?  To  answer  this  question  properly,  it 
is  requisite  to  consider  how  much  of  the  character  of 
Junius  could  have  been  displayed  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Had  he  manifested  the  same  daring 
spirit  there,  which  animated  his  anonymous  pro- 
ductions, he  certainly  would  have  been  known. 
But  who  would  have  had  the  hardihood  to  sustain 
this  part  of  his  character  ?  Not  Junius.  He  knew 
it  would  have  been  his  destruction  ;  —  'he  was  sure 
4  he  should  not  survive  a  discovery  three  days.'  (1, 
p.  *230.  private  Letter  to  Woodfall.)  Mr.  Burke, 
therefore,  evinced  an  uncommon  ignorance  of  hu- 
man nature,  if  he  expected  that  conduct  to  be  pur- 
sued by  Junius  in  Parliament,  which  was  one  of  his 
chief  characteristics,  only  because  he  was  unknown. 
Of  the  same  unfounded  nature  was  his  expectation 
that  Junius  would  be  known  by  his  knowledge,  his 
firmness,  and  integrity.  The  two  latter  qualities 
are  still,  thank  Heaven  J-too  common  for  any  Mem- 
ber to  be  exclusively  distinguished  for  possessing 
them.  And  as  for  his  knowledge,  not  only  would 
any  man  reasonably  dread  to  declare  in  his  own 
person  the  facts  revealed  by  Junius,  but  at  the  time 
Sir  Philip  was  a  Member  of  the  House,  he  had  not 
those  secret  means  of  acquiring  information,  which 
he  possessed,  when  the  Letters  were  written.  Nothing 
remains  then,  by  which  he  might  have  been  disco- 
vered, but  the  force  and  splendour  of  his  eloquence. 
And  of  this  how  little  can  be  expected,  when  we 
recollect  the  labour,  which  Junius  confessedly  be- 
stowed upon  his  writings  to  fit  them  for  the  public 
eye.  '  Such  finished  forms  of  composition,'  says  the 
Author  of  the  Essay,  (1,  p.*  91.)  '  bear  in  them- 
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'  selves  the  most  evident  marks  of  elaborate  forecast 
<  and  revisal ;  and  the  author  rather  boasted  of  the 

*  pains  he  had  bestowed  upon  them,  than  attempted 

*  to  conceal  his  labour.'     This  difficulty  of  composi- 
tion in  the  case  of  Junius  arose  from  his  great  scru- 
pulousness in  the  choice  of  words ;  and  this  habit, 
without  being  counteracted  by  public  speaking, 
would  of  course  impede  that  copiafandi,  by  the  aid 
of  which  an  orator  in  general  retouches  his  piece  till 
it  equals  his  first  conception."     Mr.  Taylor  p.  149. 
I  must  confess  that  I  concur  with  Mr.  T.  in  this 
censure  of  Burke. 

The  Edinburgh  Reviewer  p.  275.  observes:  — 
"  As  in  the  various  kinds  of  writing,  so  in  the  dif- 
ferent styles,  he  had  an  almost  universal  excellence, 
one  only  being  deficient,  the  plain  and  unadorned. 
Not  but  that  he  could,  in  unfolding  a  doctrine  or 
pursuing  a  narrative,  write  for  a  little  while  with 
admirable  simplicity  and  propriety ;  only  he  could 
not  sustain  this  self-denial ;  his  brilliant  imagina- 
tion and  well-stored  memory  soon  broke  through 
the  restraint.  But  in  all  other  styles,  passages 
without  end  occur  of  the  highest  order — epigram — 
pathos  —  metaphor  in  profusion,  chequered  with 
more  didactic  and  sober  diction.  Nor  are  his  purely 
figurative  passages  the  finest  even  as  figured  wri- 
ting; he  is  best  when  the  metaphor  is  subdued, 
mixed  as  it  were  with  plainer  matter  to  flavour  it, 
and  used  not  by  itself,  and  for  its  own  sake,  but 
giving  point  to  a  more  useful  instrument,  made  of 
more  ordinary  material ;  or  at  the  most,  flung  off 
by  the  heat  of  composition,  like  sparks  from  a 
working  engine,  not  fire-works  for  mere  display. 
Speaking  of  the  authors  of  the  Declaration  of 
Right,  he  calls  them  *  those  whose  penetrating  style 
'  has  engraved  in  our  ordinances  and  in  our  hearts 
'  the  words  and  spirit  of  that  immortal  law.' 
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on  the  Fr.  Rev.)  So,  discoursing  of  the  imitations 
of  natural  magnitude  by  artifice  and  skill :  '  A  true 

*  artist  should  put  a  generous  deceit  on  the  specta- 
'  tors,  and  effect  the  noblest  designs  by  easy  me- 
« thods.'  (Subl.  and  Beaut.  2,  10.)     «  When  plea- 

*  sure  is  over,  we  relapse  into  indifference,  or  rather 
'  we  fall  into  a  soft  tranquility,  which  is  tinged  with 

*  the  agreeable  colour  of  the  former  sensation.'  (1, 
3.)     '  Every  age  has  its  own  manners,  and  its  po- 
'  litics  dependent  on  them ;  and  the  same  attempts 
4  will  not  be  made  against  a  constitution  fully  formed 

*  and  matured,  that  were  used  to  destroy  it  in  the 
'  cradle,  or  resist  its  growth  during  its  infancy.' 
(Thoughts  on  the  Causes  of the  present  Discontents. ) 
4  Faction  will  make  its  cries  resound  through  the 

nation,  as  if  the  whole  were  in  an  uproar.'  (Ibid.) 
In  works  of  a  serious  nature,  upon  the  affairs  of  real 
life,  as  political  discourses  and  orations,  figurative 
style  should  hardly  ever  go  beyond  this.  But  a 
strict  and  close  metaphor  or  simile  may  be  allowed, 
provided  it  be  most  sparingly  used,  and  never  de- 
viate from  the  subject  matter,  so  as  to  make  it  ap- 
pear in  the  ornament.  '  The  judgment  is  for  the 
'  greater  part  employed  in  throwing  stumbling- 

*  blocks  in  the  way  of  the  imagination,'  (says  Mr. 

*  Burke,)  '  in  dissipating  the  scenes  of  its  enchant- 

*  ment,  and  in  tying  us  down  to  the  disagreeable 
4  yoke  of  our  reason.'     (Disc,  on  Taste.)     He  has 
here  at  once  expressed  figuratively  the  principle  we 
are  laying  down,  and  illustrated  our  remark  by  the 
temperance  of  his  metaphors,  which,  though  mixed, 
do  not  offend,  because  they  come  so  near  mere  fi- 
gurative language,  that  they  may  be  regarded,  like 
the  last  set  of  examples,  rather  as  forms  of  expres- 
sion than  tropes.     '  A  great  deal  of  the  furniture  of 

*  ancient  tyranny  is  worn  to  rags ;  the  rest  is  en- 
'  tirely  out  of  fashion.'     Thoughts  on  the  Discon- 
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tents.)  A  most  apt  illustration  of  his  important  po- 
sition, that  we  ought  to  be  as  jealous  of  little  en- 
croachments, now  the  chief  sources  of  danger,  as 
our  ancestors  were  of  Ship-Money  and  the  Forest- 
Laws.  *  A  species  of  men,'  (speaking  of  one  con- 
stant and  baneful  effect  of  grievances,)  *  to  whom  a 
'  state  of  order  would  become  a  sentence  of  obscu- 
'  rity,  are  nourished  into  a  dangerous  magnitude  by 
'  the  heat  of  intestine  disturbances;  and  it  is  no 

*  wonder  that,  by  a  sort  of  sinister  piety,  they  cherish 

*  in  return,  those  disorders,  which  are  the  parents  of 
4  all  their  consequence.'     (Ibid.)   '  We  have  not,' 
says  he,  of  the  English  Church-establishment,)  *  re- 

*  legated  religion  to  obscure  municipalities  or  rustic 
4  villages — No,  we  will  have  her  to  exalt  her  mitred 

*  front  in  courts  and  parliaments.'  (Refl.  on  the 
Fr.  Rev.)      But,   if  these   should  seem   so  tem- 
perate as  hardly  to  be  separate  figures,  the  cele- 
brated comparison  of  the  Queen  of  France,*  though 
going  to  the  verge  of  chaste  style,  hardly  passes  it : 
'  And  surely  never  lighted  on  this  orb,  which  she 
'  hardly  seemed  to  touch,  a  more  delighful  vision. 
'  I  saw  her  just  above  the  horizon,  decorating  and 
'  cheering  the  elevated  sphere  she  just  began  to 
'  move  in,  —  glittering  like  the  morning-star,  full  of 
'  life,  and  splendour,  and  joy.'     (Ibid.)      All  his 
writings,  but  especially  his   later  ones,  abound  in 
examples  of  the  abuses  of  this  style,  in  which,  unlike 
those  we  have  been  dwelling  upon  with  unmixed 
admiration,  the  subject  is  lost  sight  of,  and  the  figure 
usurps  its  place,   almost  as  much  as   in  Homer's 
longer  similes,  and  is  oftentimes  pursued,  not  merely 
with  extravagance  and  violence,   but  into  details, 
that  offend  by  their  coarseness,  as  well  as  their 
strained  connexion  with  the  matter  in  question. 

*  The  opinion  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Hall  on  the  beauty  of  this 
eulogium  has  been  already  cited. 
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The  comparison  of  a  noble  adversary  to  the  whale, 
in  which  the  grantee  of  the  crown  is  altogether  for- 
gotten, and  the  fish  alone  remains ;  *  of  one  repub- 

*  1  am  not  prepared  to  assent  to  the  propriety  of  this  stricture. 
For  I  consider  '  the  grantee  of  the  crown'  to  be  sufficiently  con- 
nected with  the  whale  throughout  the  comparison ;  certainly  at 
the  beginning,  and  as  certainly  at  the  end  of  the  passage,  and  this 
being  the  case  the  mind  cannot  be  said  in  the  intermediate  matter, 
which  is  of  no  great  extent,  to  lose  sight  of  the  noble  Duke.  The 
words  are,  if  my  memory  be  exact,  these  :  — 

''  The  Duke  of  Bedford  is  the  leviathan  among  all  the  creatures 
of  the  crown ;  he  tumbles  about  his  unwieldy  bulk  ;  he  plays  and 
frolics  in  the  ocean  of  the  royal  bounty.  Huge  as  he  is,  and  whilst 
he  '  lies  floating  many  a  rood,'  he  is  still  a  creature ;  his  ribs,  his 
fins,  his  whalebone,  his  blubber,  the  spiracles,  through  which  he 
spouts  a  torrent  of  brine  against  his  origin,  and  covers  me  all  over 
with  the  spray,  every  thing  of  him  and  about  him  is  from  the 
throne." 

Let  it  be  observed  that  the  words  '  crown,'  (  royal,'  '  his 
origin,'  '  me,'  '  throne,'  form  so  many  successive  helps  to  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  reader  in  connecting  the  Duke  and  the  leviathan, 
'  the  grantee  of  the  crown '  and  the  whale,  the  Duke  as  the  object 
and  Burke  as  the  writer,  and  that  in  point  of  fact  there  is  no  so- 
lution of  the  continuity,  which  ought  to  be  maintained  between 
the  metaphor  and  its  subject. 

In  the  writings  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Hall  may  be  found  many 
examples  to  illustrate  the  remarks  of  the  Reviewer  on  the  use  of 
metaphors.  In  his  Sermon,  entitled  Reflections  on  War,  he  says  : — 
"  Partial  interests  and  feelings  are  suspended;  the  spirits 'of  the 
body  are  collected  at  the  heart ;  and  we  are  awaiting  with  anxiety, 
but  without  dismay,  the  discharge  of  that  mighty  tempest,  which 
hangs  upon  the  skirts  of  the  horizon,  and  to  which  the  eyes  of 
Europe,  and  of  the  world  are  turned  in  silent  and  awful  expecta- 
tion." I  have  long  been  deeply  impressed  with  the  exquisite  har- 
mony of  this  passage,  and  the  rhetorical  beauty  of  its  concluding 
words,  which  are  admirably  chosen  for  the  purpose  of  producing 
the  right  effect  on  the  mind  of  the  hearer  or  reader  by  the  mono- 
syllabic energy,  the  solemn  gravity  of  their  march,  and  the  ne- 
cessity, which  is  imposed  on  us  to  halt  in  the  pronunciation,  not 
only  of  each  word,  but  almost  of  each  syllable  —  in  spite  of  our 
eagerness  to  advance  with  the  matter,  we  are  compelled  to  pause 
with  the  sacred  orator.  In  the  same  Sermon  occur  two  other 
examples  of  the  same  kind,  where  the  words  selected  in  their  sound 
re-echo  the  sentiments :  —  "  The  enemy  will  not  need  to  proclaim 
his  triumph  ;  it  will  be  felt  in  the  more  expressive  silence  of  ex- 
tended desolation."  To  enter  into  the  spirit  and  the  beauty  of 
these  words,  we  must  recite  the  first  clause  of  the  sentence  in  an 
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lican  ruler  to  a  cannibal  in  his  den,  where  he  paints 
him  as  having  actually  devoured  a  king,  and  suffer- 
ing from  indigestion ;  of  another,  to  a  retailer  of 

elevated  tone,  lay  a  mighty  emphasis  on  the  word  proclaim,  and 
lower  our  voice  in  pronouncing  the  other  clause,  making  a  solemn 
pause  at  the  word  felt,  and  short  pauses  at  each  subsequent  word. 
The  other  example  is  this  :  —  "  It  is  for  you  to  decide  whether  this 
freedom  shall  yet  survive,  or  be  covered  with  a  funeral  pall,  and 
wrapt  in  eternal  gloom."  This  sentence  should  be  recited  in  a 
similar  way  ;  the  word  survive  is  emphatic  ;  a  long  pause  should 
ensue,  and  short  pauses  accompany  the  pronunciation  of  the  sub- 
sequent words.  If  any  man  is  disposed  to  doubt  whether  great 
writers  of  prose  do  often  make  the  sound  re-echo  the  sense — (not 
from  an  effort  at  studied  harmony,  but  from  the  natural  har- 
mony of  their  soul,  imperceptibly  guiding  them  at  the  mo- 
ment of  composition  in  the  choice  of  the  words  best  suited 
to  the  character  of  the  sentiments,  which  they  intend  to  ex- 
press,) let  him  read  the  following  extract  from  Burke  about 
the  seizure  of  the  King  of  France  by  his  rebellious  subjects, 
and  contrast  the  awful  solemnity  of  the  first  part,  which  requires 
grave  words  and  long  pauses,  with  the  rapid  declamation  and 
vast  accumulation  and  powerful  indignation,  by  which  the  orator 
substantiates  his  statement,  and  realises  his  picture,  and  enchains 
our  hearts,  and  rules  our  reason,  and  fills  us  with  the  greatness 
of  his  own  mind,  and  carries  us  away  in  the  torrent  of  his  own 
ideas  : — "  Their  heads  were  stuck  upon  spears,  and  led  the  proces- 
sion, while  the  royal  captives,  who  followed  in  the  train,  were 
slowly  moved  along  amid  the  horrid  yells  and  shrilling  screams,  and 
frantic  dances,  and  infamous  contumelies,  and  all  the  unutterable 
abominations  of  the  furies  of  hell,  in  the  abused  shape  of  the  vilest 
of  women."  A  writer  of  ordinary  powers  would  have  stopped  at  the 
word  hell,  and  conceived  that  he  had  completed  his  portraits ;  but 
Burke  was  resolved  '  to  pursue  the  triumph ' ;  he  wished,  not  to  set 
before  us  the  portraits,  however  complete  in  proportions,  and  exact 
in  features,  and  exquisite  in  colours,  but  to  bring  under  our  eyes,  by 
the  vivacity  of  his  description,  the  living  originals,  and  to  make 
our  hearts  within  us  tremble  with  horror,  not  at  the  awfulness 
of  the  scene,  but  at  the  reality  of  the  event. 

Burke's  description  of  Howard  preeminently  marks  the  powers 
of  his  own  mind  in  conveying,  not  only  large,  but  full, — not  only 
full,  but  complete,  —  not  only  complete,  but  perfect  ideas  of  the 
merits  of  the  philanthropist ;  —  he  sets  before  us  a  series  of  por- 
traits, and  if  one  fails  to  attract  our  eye,  another  is  more  adapted 
to  excite  our  attention,  a  third  more  engages  the  heart,  and  at  length 
we  are  by  successive  steps '  lost  in  wonder,  love,  and  praise  : '  — 

"  1  cannot  name  this  gentleman  without  remarking  that  his 
labours  and  writings  have  done  much  to  open  the  eyes  and  hearts 
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dresses,  in  which  character  the  nature  of  constitu- 
tions is  forgotten  in  that  of  millinery, — are  instances 
too  well  known  to  be  further  dwelt  upon ;  and  they 
were  the  produce,  not  of  the  '  audacity  of  youth,'  but 
of  the  last  year  of  his  life.  It  must,  however,  be 
confessed  that  he  was  at  all  times  somewhat  tainted 
with  what  Johnson  imputes  to  Swift,  a  proneness 
'  to  revolve  ideas,  from  which  other  minds  shrink 
with  disgust.' " 

"  In  my  long  intimacy  with  Edmund  Burke,  to 
me  a  great  and  venerable  name,  it  could  not  escape 
me,  nor  did  he  wish  to  conceal  it,  that  Cicero  was 
the  model,  on  which  he  laboured  to  form  his  own 
character,  in  eloquence,  in  policy,  in  ethics,  and 
philosophy.  With  this  view  he  acted  on  a  princi- 
ple of  general  imitation  only,  and,  in  my  opinion, 
infinitely  surpassed  the  original.  Yet,  in  the  year 
1790,  when  the  French  Revolution  had  taken  ef- 
fect, the  first  thing  he  did,  was  to  discard  one  of 
the  wisest  political  maxims  to  be  found  in  his  arche- 
type, and  by  him  at  least  to  be  revered  as  the  in- 
struction of  a  master :  Peregrini  qfficium  est  minime 
in  aliena  esse  republica  curiosum"  Sir  Philip  Fran- 
cis's Letter  Missive  to  Lord  Holland  p.  17. 

In  p.  204.  I  have  introduced  some  remarks  on 
Burke's  power  of  generalisation,  and  I  ought  to 

of  mankind.  He  has  visited  all  Europe,not  to  survey  the  sumptuous- 
ness  of  palaces,  or  the  stateliness  of  temples, — not  to  make  accurate 
measurements  of  the  remains  of  ancient  grandeur,  or  to  form  a  scale 
of  the  curiosity  of  modern  art,  —  nor  to  collect  medals,  or  to  collate 
manuscripts,  but  to  dive  into  the  depths  of  dungeons, — to  plunge  in- 
to the  infection  of  hospitals,  —  to  survey  the  mansions  of  sorrow 
and  pain, —  to  take  the  gauge  and  dimensions  of  misery,  depression, 
and  contempt,  —  to  remember  the  forgotten,  to  attend  to  the  neg- 
lected, to  visit  the  forsaken, — and  to  compare  and  collate  the 
distresses  of  all  men  in  all  countries.  His  plan  is  original  —  it 
is  as  full  of  genius  as  of  humanity — it  was  a  voyage  of  discovery, 
a  circumnavigation  of  charity.  Already  the  benefit  of  his  labours 
is  felt  more  or  less  in  every  country ;  I  hope  he  will  anticipate 
his  final  reward  by  seeing  all  its  effects  fully  realized  in  our  own! " 
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have  appealed  to  the  testimony  of  my  excellent 
friend,  Mr.  Butler  (Reminiscences  1,  90.)  who  says : 
—  "  Between  the  styles  of  Junius  and  Burke,  there 
is  a  great  dissimilitude :  it  is  answered  that  Mr. 
Burke  could  disguise  his  style.  But  could  he  dis- 
guise his  mind  ?  Could  he  write  so  many  Letters 
in  a  mind  lower  than  his  own  ?  Nothing  can  be 
more  different  from  Mr.  Burke's  general  manner, 
or  from  each  other,  than  the  ambitious  style  of  his 
Vindication  of  Natural  Society  ,*  and  the  simple  style 
of  his  Short  Defence  of  the  late  short-lived  Admi- 
nistration ;  but  a  lower  mind  than  Mr.  Burke's  ap- 
pears in  neither.  Mr.  Burke  generalizes  every- 
thing ;  Junius  dwells  for  ever  on  particulars.  Junius 
frequently  leaves  half  his  meaning  to  be  guessed ; 
Burke  displays  all." 

"  Causes,  which  it  had  been  too  generally  the 
habit  of  former  statesmen  to  regard  as  belonging  to 
another  world,  are  now  admitted  by  all  ranks  to 

*  "  Were  we  disposed,  in  imitation  of  Plutarch,  to  draw  a  pa- 
rallel, the  writer,  whose  talents  those  of  Junius  seem  most  to 
resemble,  is  the  late  Lord  Bolingbroke.  It  was  probably  this 
congeniality  of  mental  abilities,  rather  than  any  error  in  judg- 
ment, that  led  our  author  in  one  of  the  earliest  pieces,  with  which 
he  obliged  the  world,  to  copy  the  stile  and  sentiments  of  that  noble 
writer  so  exactly,  that  the  performance  passed,  for  some  time, 
even  with  the  critics  and  connoisseurs,  as  a  posthumous  produc- 
tion of  his  Lordship.  This  piece  was  entitled  A  Vindication  of 
Natural  Society,  or,  a  View  of  the  Miseries  and  Evils  arising  to  Man- 
kind from  every  Species  of  artificial  Society,  (written  in  the  charac- 
ter of  the  noble  writer  above-mentioned,  and  in  the  form  of  a 

Letter  to  Lord .     It  was  first  printed  in  the  year  1756, 

and  is  to  be  found  in  Dodsley's  Collection  of  Fugitive  Pieces.)  If 
the  title  of  this  tract  carried  with  it  the  air  of  irony,  its  contents 
were  perfectly  conformable :  experience,  however,  on  this,  as  on 
many  other  occasions,  serves  sadly  to  confirm  the  veracity  of  that 
trite,  though  pertinent  proverb,  that  Truth  is  often  spoken  in  jest. 
This  little  performance  may  be  regarded  as  a  certamen  ingenii,  a 
kind  of  exercise  of  his  literary  and  logical  abilities  ;  and  affords 
no  mean  proof  of  the  proficiency  he  had  made  in  the  rhetorical 
and  dialectic  arts."  Anecdotes  of  Junius,  to  which  is  prefixed  the 
King's  Reply,  p.  27. 
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have  been  the  main  agents  of  our  success.  We 
fought  from  heaven  :  the  stars  in  their  courses  fought 
against  Sisera.  If,  then,  unanimity  grounded  on 
moral  feeling-s  has  been  among  the  least  equivocal 
sources  of  our  national  glory,  that  man  deserves  the 
esteem  of  his  countrymen,  even  as  patriots,  who 
devotes  his  life  and  the  utmost  efforts  of  his  intel- 
lect to  the  preservation  and  continuance  of  that 
unanimity  by  the  disclosure  and  establishment  of 
principles.  For  by  these  all  opinions  must  be  ulti- 
mately tried ;  and,  (as  the  feelings  of  men  are  wor- 
thy of  regard  only  as  far  as  they  are  the  representa- 
tives of  their  fixed  opinions,)  on  the  knowledge  of 
these  all  unanimity,  not  accidental  and  fleeting, 
must  be  grounded.  Let  the  scholar,  who  doubts 
this  assertion,  refer  only  to  the  speeches  and  writ- 
ings of  Edmund  Burke  at  the  commencement  of 
the  American  war,  and  compare  them  with  his 
speeches  and  writings  at  the  commencement  of 
the  French  Revolution.  He  will  find  the  principles 
exactly  the  same  and. the  deductions  the  same;  but 
the  practical  inferences  almost  opposite,  in  the  one 
case,  from  those  drawn  in  the  other;  yet  in  both 
equally  legitimate,  and  in  both  equally  confirmed, 
by  the  results.  Whence  gained  he  this  superiority 
of  foresight  ?  Whence  arose  the  striking  difference, 
and  in  most  instances  even  the  discrepancy  between 
the  grounds  assigned  by  him,  and  by  those,  who 
voted  with  him,  on  the  same  questions  ?  How  are 
we  to  explain  the  notorious  fact,  that  the  speeches 
and  writings  of  Edmund  Burke  are  more  interesting 
at  the  present  day,  than  they  were  found  at  the  time 
of  their  first  publication,  while  those  of  his  illustri- 
ous confederates  are  either  forgotten,  or  exist  only 
to  furnish  proofs  that  the  same  conclusion,  which 
one  man  had  deduced  scientifically,  may  be  brought 
out  by  another  in  consequence  of  errors,  that  luckily 
chanced  to  neutralize  each  other?  It  would  be  un- 
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handsome  as  a  conjecture,  even  were  it  not,  as  it 
actually  is,  false  in  point  of  fact,  to  attribute  this 
difference  to  deficiency  of  talent  on  the  part  of 
Burke's  friends,  or  of  experience,  or  of  historical 
knowledge.  The  satisfactory  solution  is  that  Ed- 
mund Burke  possessed,  and  had  sedulously  sharp- 
ened that  eye,  which  sees  all  things,  actions,  and 
events,  in  relation  to  the  laws,  that  determine  their 
existence,  and  circumscribe  their  possibility.  He 
referred  habitually  to  principles.  He  was  a  scienti- 
fic statesman,  and  therefore  a  seer.  For  every  prin- 
ciple contains  in  itself  the  germ  of  a  prophecy ;  and, 
as  the  prophetic  power  is  the  essential  privilege  of 
science,  so  the  fulfilment  of  its  oracles  supplies  the 
outward,  and,  (to  men  in  general,)  the  only  test  of 
its  claim  to  the  title.  Wearisome  as  Burke's  re- 
finements appeared  to  his  Parliamentary  auditors, 
yet  the  cultivated  classes  throughout  Europe  have 
reason  to  be  thankful  that 


c  be  went  on  refining, 

'  And  thought  of  convincing,  while  they  thought  of  dining.' 

Our  very  sign-boards,  (said  an  illustrious  friend  to 
me,)  give  evidence  that  there  has  been  a  Titian  in 
the  world.  In  like  manner,  not  only  the  debates  in 
Parliament,  —  not  only  our  proclamations  and  state- 
papers,  but  the  essays  and  leading  paragraphs  of 
our  journals  are  so  many  remembrancers  of  Ed- 
mund Burke.  Of  this  the  reader  may  easily  con- 
vince himself,  if  either  by  recollection  or  reference 
he  will  compare  the  opposition-newspapers  at  the 
commencement,  and  during  the  five  or  six  following 
years  of  the  French  Revolution,  with  the  sentiments 
and  grounds  of  argument  assumed  in  the  same  class 
of  journals  at  present,  and  for  some  years  past. 
Whether  the  spirit  of  jacobinism,  which  the  writ- 
ings of  Burke  exorcised  from  the  higher,  and  from 
the  literary  classes,  may  not,  like  the  ghost  in  Hamlet, 
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be  heard  moving  and  mining  in  the  underground- 
chambers  with  an  activity  the  more  dangerous,  be- 
cause less  noisy,  may  admit  of  a  question.  I  have 
given  my  opinions  on  this  point,  and  the  grounds 
of  them,  in  my  Letters  to  Judge  Fletcher,  occasioned 
by  his  Charge  to  the  IVexford  Grand-Jury,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Courier.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  evil 
spirit  of  jealousy,  and  with  it  the  Cerberean  whelps 
of  feud  and  slander  no  longer  walk  their  rounds 
in  cultivated  society."  Biographia  Literaria,  or 
Biographical  Sketches  of  my  (his)  Literary  Life  and 
Opinions,  By  S.  T.  Coleridge,  Esq.  Lond.  1817. 
V.I.  p.  181. 

"  To  the  weight  of  these  great  names  let  me  add 
the  opinion  of  two  illustrious  men  of  the  present 
age,  as  both  their  opinions  are  combined  by  one  of 
them  in  the  following  passage :  — '  He,  (Mr.  Fox,) 

*  always  thought  any  of  the  simple,  unbalanced  go- 

*  vernments  bad  ;  simple  monarchy,  simple  aristo- 

*  cracy,  simple  democracy ;  he  held  them  all  imper- 

*  feet  or  vicious,  all  were  bad  by  themselves ;  the 

*  composition   alone  was  good.     These  had  been 

*  always  his  principles,  in  which  he  agreed  with  his 

*  friend,  Mr.  Burke.'     Mr.  Fox  on  t/ie  Army-Esti- 
mates, Febr.  9,  1790.     In  speaking  of  both  these 
illustrious  men,  whose  names  I  here  join,  as  they 
will  be  joined  in  fame  by  posterity,  which  will  forget 
their  temporary  differences  in  the  recollection  of 
their  genius  and  their  friendship,  I  do  not  entertain 
the  vain  imagination  that  I  can  add  to  their  glory  by 
anything,  that  I  can  say.     But  it  is  a  gratification 
to  me  to  give  utterance  to  my  feelings ;  to  express 
the  profound  veneration,  with  which  I  am  filled  for 
the  memory  of  the  one,  and  the  warm  affection, 
which  1  cherish  for  the  other,  whom  no  one  ever 
heard  in  public  without  admiration,  or  knew  in  pri- 
vate life  without  loving."     Sir  James  Mackintosh's 
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Discourse  on  the  Study  of  the  Law  of  Nature  and 
Nations,  Lond.  1799.  8vo.  p.  49. 

"  Windham  said  that  there  was  scarcely  to  be 
found  in  the  writings  of  Burke,  of  whom  he  was  a 
warm  idolater,  a  metaphor  more  beautiful  in  itself, 
nor  [or]  more  exactly  illustrative,  than  that  which 
Paine  used,  whilst  he  was  commenting  upon  Burke's 
exclusive  sympathy  for  the  fallen  throne  and  the 
ruined  aristocracy  of  France,  without  bestowing  an 
equal  portion  of  commiseration  on  the  people,  who 
had  endured  the  ills  of  the  subverted  government : 
'  Mr.  Burke  pities  the  plumage,  but  he  forgets  the 
dying  bird.'  '  When  I  read  that  passage,'  said 
Windham,  '  I  almost  cried  with  Pierre  —  /  could 
have  hugged  the  greasy  rogue,  he  pleased  me  so.'* 
"  From  the  monotonous  and  measured  style  of  elo- 

*  "  In  the  Reminiscent's  opinion,  Jnn'ms's  Letter  on  tins  subject, 
(Falkland's  Island,  2,194.  Jan.  30,  1771.)  is  his  best  perform- 
ance. It  closes  with  a  simile,  which  several  have  not  scrupled  to 
pronounce  the  finest  in  any  language  : — '  The  ministry,  it  seems, 
'  are  labouring  to  draw  a  line  of  distinction  between  the  honour 
'  of  the  crown  and  the  rights  of  the  people.  This  new  idea  has 
'  yet  been  only  started  in  discourse ;  for  in  effect,  both  objects 
'  have  been  equally  sacrificed.  I  neither  understand  the  distinction , 
'  nor  what  use  the  ministry  propose  to  make  of  it.  The  king's 
'  honour  is  that  of  the  people.  Their  real  honour  and  interest  are 
'  the  same.  I  am  not  contending  for  a  vain  punctilio.  A  clear, 
'  unblemished  character  comprehends,  not  only  the  integrity,  that 
'  will  not  offer,  but  the  spirit,  that  will  not  submit  to  an  injury ; 
'  and  whether  it  belongs  to  an  individual  or  to  a  community,  it  is 
'  the  foundation  of  peace,  of  independence,  and  of  safety.  Private 
1  credit  is  wealth; — public  honour  is  security.  The  feather,  that  adorns 
'  the  royal  bird,  supports  its  flight.  Strip  him  of  his  plumage,  and  you 
'  fix  him  to  the.  earth.'  It  is  difficult  to  mention  another,  where  the 
image,  at  the  same  time,  is  so  exquisitely  beautiful  and  proper, 
and  so  happily  illustrates  and  confirms  the  argument;  but  «/*and 
his  should  not  have  been  applied  in  the  same  sentence  to  the  same 
being.  The  simile,  used  by  Mr.  Burke  to  describe  the  rise  of  Mr. 
Charles  Townshend  on  the  decline  of  Mr.  Pitt:  — 'Even  then,  even 
'  before  this  splendid  orb  was  entirely  set,  and  whi'e  the  western 
'  horizon  was  in  a  blaze  with  his  descending  glory,  on  the  oppo- 
'  site  quarter  of  the  heavens  arose  another  luminary,  and,  for 
'his  hour,  became  lord  of  the  ascendant:'  —  has  uncommon 
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ljuence,  which  is  a  prominent  characteristic  of  the 
VindicicB  GatticcB,  Mackintosh's  improved  taste  af- 
terwards weaned  him.  In  the  Monthly  Review  of 

merit,  but  yields  to  that  of  Jiinius."'  Mr.  Butler's  Reminiscen- 
ces 1,86. 

I.  Mr.  Butler  should  not  have  compared  a  simile  expressed  in 
Burke's  exuberance  of  style,  with  one  written  by  Junius  in  all  the 
simplicity,  conciseness,  and  energy  of  Tacitus.  2.  The  impro- 
priety of  Junius  in  using  its  and  his,  as  applied  to  '  the  royal  bird,' 
is  not  so  great  as  might  be  supposed  ;  the  sentences,  in  which  they 
occur,  are  perfectly  distinct,  but,  as  they  are  very  short  sentences, 
the  repetition  of  it  —  it,  in  the  latter  sentence,  would  have  been 
unpleasant,  and  the  introduction  of  him  not  only  gives  variety  to, 
but '  supports  the  flight '  of  the  sentence,  and  brings  more  strongly 
and  emphatically  under  our  view  the  Royal  object  of  the  compari- 
son. 3.  Mr.  Paine's  simile  may  be  fairly  contrasted  with  Junius's, 
and  while  it  has  equal  beauty,  it  has  themeritof  superior  concise- 
ness and  energy. 

Mr.  Taylor  quotes  the  above  cited  words  of  Jtinius  in  p.  332., 
and  seeks  to  identify  the  writer  with  Sir  Philip  Francis,  as  the 
reporter  of  Lord  Chatham's  speech  Jan.  22, 1770. :  — '  My  lords, 
1  do  from  my  conscience,  and  from  the  best  weighed  principles 
of  my  understanding,  .applaud  the  augmentation  of  the  army. 
As  a  military  plan,  1  believe  it  has  bsjen  judiciously  arranged. 
In  a  political  view,  I  am  convinced  it  was  for  the  welfare,  for  the 
safety  of  the  whole  empire.  But,  my  lords,  with  all  these  ad- 
vantages, with  all  these  recommendations,  if  I  had  the  honour 
of  advising  his  Majesty,  I  would  never  have  consented  to  his 
accepting  the  augmentation,  with  that  absurd,  dishonourable, 
condition,  which  the  ministry  have  submitted  to  annex  to  it. 
My  lords,  I  revere  the  just  prerogative  of  the  crown,  and  would 
contend  for  it  as  warmly  as  for  the  rights  of  the  people.  They 
are  linked  together,  and  naturally  support  each  other.  I  would 
not  touch  ».  feather  of  the  prerogative.  The  expression,  perhaps, 
is  too  light,  but,  since  1  have  made  use  of  it,  let  me  add  that  the 
entire  command  and  power  of  directing  the  local  disposition  of 
the  army  is  the  royal  prerogative,  as  the  master-featlier  in  the 
eagle  x  wing ;  and,  if  I  were  permitted  to  carry  the  allusion  a 
little  farther,  1  would  say,  they  have  disarmed  the  imperial  bird, 
the  ministrum  fulminis  uiitem.  The  army  is  the  thunder  of  the 
crown.  The  ministry  have  tied  up  the  hand,  which  should  di- 
rect the  bolt." 

Mr.  Taylor  adds  :  — "  This  fine  figure  affords  another  proof  of 
perfect  consimilitude  of  thought,  which  is  visible  throughout  these 
speeches,  and  the  Letters  of  Junius."  But  I  am  not  prepared  to 
believe  that  the  two  passages  must  necessarily  have  been  written br 
4h«  same  writer.  I  discern  in  them  only  such  a  similitude  of  thought 
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1796.,  he  reviewed  for  Griffiths,  the  then  editor1  of 
that  Journal,  Mr.  Burke's  Thoughts  on  a  Regicide 
Peace,  —  and  certainly  a  finer  political  disquisition 
hardly  ever  appeared.  All  its  propositions  are  ad- 
mirably limited,  and  logically  stated }  and  the  con- 
troversial asperities,  which  now  and  then  broke  forth 
in  the  Findicia  Gattica,  having  been  in  a  great 
measure  softened  by  the  more  subdued  state  of 
party-feelings  at  the  time  he  wrote  it,  as  well  as  by 
the  admiration  of  that  great  author,  which  Mackin- 
tosh, in  common  with  every  man  of  taste  must  have 
felt  —  it  was  a  calm,  dispassionate  animadversion  on 
the  excesses,  to  which  Burke  had  pushed  his  prin- 
ciples, and  by  no  means  a  marked  opposition  to  the 
principles  themselves.* 

"  The  constitutional  indolence  of  the  writer,  (for 
the  partiality  of  friendship  has  never  denied  that  he 
was  deeply  infected  with  the  charms  of  that  sedu- 
cing Syren,)  did  not  permit  him  to  pursue  the  subject 
beyond  two  articles ;  but  they  attracted  universal 
attention,  and  above  all  other  distinctions,  they  pro- 
cured him  the  acquaintance  of  Burke  himself;  who, 
from  his  sick-bed,  (for  his  constitution  was  rapidly 
sinking,)  invited  him  to  Beaconsfield* 

"  Mackintosh  staid  there  two  days,  and  often  re- 

and  diction  as  to  preclude  the  notion  of  identity  in  the  writers. 
1.  The  master-feather  in  the  euyle's  iring  is  different  from  the  feather 
that  adorns  the  royal  bird;  2.  the  difference  is  as  wide  between  the 
imperial  bird,  tine  minister  fulminis  alites,  and  the  royal  bird ;  3.  be- 
tween the  phrase,  they  are  linked  together  and  naturally  support  each 
other  >  and  the  phrase,  the  feather  supports  the  flight  of  the  royal 
bird.  E.  H.  B.] 

*  C "  This  publication,  (the  two  Letters  on  a  Regicide 
Peace  139  —  156.,  is  the  best  exposition  and  defence  of  Mr. 
Burke's  system  on  the  war  with  France.  The  critique  of 
them  in  the  Monthly  Review  for  Nov.  and  Dec.  1796.,  attri- 
buted to  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  (out  Erasmi  aut  Diaboli,) 
is  the  ablest  exposition  and  defence  of  the  opposite  system 
of  Mr.  Fox."  Mr.  Butler's  Reminiscences  1, 172.  E.  H.  B-3 
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lated  the  very  interesting  conversations,  that  passed 
during  this  memorable  visit.  In  the  short  intervals 
from  pain,  which  his  disease  allowed  him,  Burke 
was  frequently  cheerful.  But  the  exuberant  flow 
of  his  mind,  which  was  a  tablet,  on  which  every  va- 
riety of  knowledge,  every  species  of  learning  was 
inscribed,  whether  recondite  or  light,  was  never  for 
a  moment  suspended.  No  cloud,  whether  of  sick- 
ness or  of  sorrow,  had  darkened  either  his  memory 
or  his  imagination.  When  the  discourse  turned 
upon  politics,  then  it  was  evident  how  he  felt  for  his 
country,  and  the  great  cause,  in  which  she  then 
stood  foremost,  amidst  the  general  wreck  of  Europe. 
She  was  his  latest  vow ;  but  he  was  not  a  little  que- 
rulous of  the  puerile  policy,  as  he  called  it,  on  which 
she  was  then  carrying  on  war  with  the  Jacobin,  and 
he  could  not  forbear  breathing  portentous  prophe- 
cies of  its  result. 

"  Talking  of  the  anti-moral  paradoxes  of  certain 
philosophers  of  the  new  school,  he  observed,  with 
indignation  — '  They  deserve  no  refutation  but 

*  that  of  the  common  hangman;    Carntfice  potius 
'  quam  argumentis  egent.     Their  arguments  are,  at 

*  best,  miserable  logomachies ;  base  prostitutions  of 

*  the  gifts  of  reason  and  discourse,  which  God  gave 

*  to  man  for  the  purpose  of  exalting,  not  of  bruta- 

*  lizing  his  species.     The  wretches  have  not  the 

*  doubtful  merit  of  sincerity ;  for,  if  they  really  be- 

*  lieved  what  they  published,  we  should  know  how 
'  to  work  with  them,  by  treating  them  as  lunatics. 

*  No,  Sir,  these  opinions  are  put  forth  in  the  shape 
'  of  books,  for  the  sordid  purposes  of  deriving  a  pal- 
<  try  gain,  from  the  natural  fondness  of  mankind  for 

*  pernicious  novelties.     As  to  the  opinions  them- 
'  selves,  they  are  those  of  pure,  defecated  atheism. 

*  Their  object  is  to  corrupt  all  that  is  good  in  man, 

*  —  to  eradicate  his  immortal  soul,  —  to  dethrone 
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4  God  from  the  universe.     They  are  the  brood  of 

*  that  putrid  carcase  —  that  mother  of  all  evil,  the 
'  French  Revolution.     I  never  think  of  that  plague- 
'  spot  in  the  history  of  mankind  without  shuddering. 
'  It  is  an  evil  spirit,  that  is  always  before  me.    There 

*  is  not  a  mischief,  by  which  the  moral  world  can  be 
'  afflicted,  that  it  has  not  let  loose  upon  it.     It  re- 
'  minds  m  e  of  the  accursed  things,  that  crawled  in  and 
'  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  vile  hag  in  Spenser's  Cave 
'  of  Error'     Here  he  repeated  that  sublime,  but 
nauseous  stanza.     '  You,  Mr.  Mackintosh,  are  in 
'  vigorous  manhood  —  your  intellect  is  in  its  fresh- 
'  est  prime  —  and  you  are  a  powerful  writer.     You 

*  shall  be  the  faithful  knight  of  the  romance  —  the 
'  brightness  of  your  sword  will  flash  destruction  on 

*  the  filthy  progeny.' 

"  Even  in  the  midst  of  those  painful  and  convul- 
sive spasms,  which  were  almost  perpetually  assailing 
him,  the  playfulness  of  his  imagination  did  not  de- 
sert him.  Whilst  Mackintosh  was  conversing  with 
him,  Burke  was  seized  with  a  vehement  spasmodic 
pain,  which  was  relieved  by  vomiting.  The  mat- 
ter, which  proceeded  from  his  stomach,  was  watery, 
but  tinged  with  strong  streaks  of  black.  '  There,' 
said  he,  (probably  in  allusion  to  the  overcharged 
and  exaggerated  descriptions  imputed  to  him  by 
his  political  opponents,)  '  there,  I  have  been  accu- 
'  sea  of  being  too  bold  a  painter.  There  it  is  now ; 
'  black  and  white;  light  and  darkness,  Rembrandt 
«  to  the  last.' 

"  The  conversation  once  turned  accidentally  up- 
on his  son,  the  late  Mr.  W.  Burke,  whose  prema- 
ture death  was,  it  is  well  known,  more  the  proximate 
than  the  predisposing  cause  of  the  disorder,  which 
brought  such  a  course  of  protracted  suffering  upon 
Mr.  Burke,  and  his  death,  which  happened  not  very 
long  after  Mackintosh's  visit.  It  was  unmixed 
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grief;  it  suffered  no  comfort,  no  satisfaction  to  ap- 
proach him ;  even  the  kind  and  affectionate  cares 
of  Mrs.  Burke  were  unheeded.  It  was  that  sup- 
pressed sorrow,  —  that  broken  heart,  that  buries  its 
victims  by  hundreds,  —  that  disease,  for  which  the 
medicinal  art  has  neither  a  name  nor  a  category? 
which  never  intermits  its  work,  and  corrodes  unseen 
even  under  the  smiles,  which  the  forms  and  conven- 
tions of  life  compel  us  to  assume. 

'  You,  Mr.  Mackintosh,  knew  my  departed  son 
'  well,'  said  Burke.  '  He  was  in  all  respects  a  fi- 
'  nished  man,  a  scholar,  a  philosopher,  a  gentleman, 
'  and,  with  a  little  practice,  he  would  have  become  a 
'  consummate  statesman.  All  the  graces  of  the 

*  heart,    all  the  endowments  of  the  mind,  were  his 
'  in  perfection.   But  human  sorrowing  is  too  limited, 
'  too  hedged  in,  by  the  interruptions  of  society,  and 

*  the  calls  of  life,  for  the  greatness  of  such  a  loss. 

*  I  could  almost  exclaim,  with  Cornelia,  when  she 
'  bewailed  Pompey,  (you  know  that  fine  passage  in 
'  Lucan,) 

'  Turpe  mori  post  te  iolo  non posse  dolore.' 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  William  Burke, 
whom  paternal  idolatry  had  sketched  as  a  being  of 
the  rarest  perfections  both  of  genius  and  understand- 
ing, was  not  a  man  of  extraordinary  powers.  He 
was  a  truly  sensible  man,  well  read  in  the  literature 
of  a  gentleman ;  but  by  no  means  entitled  to  such 
superlative  panegyric.  By  his  early  death,  there- 
fore, Burke  was  spared  the  agony  of  seeing  his  son 
fall  off  from  the  promise  of  his  youth,  and  the  lofty 
and  sanguine  hopes  of  his  father.  Such  a  disap- 
pointment would  have  been  too  much  for  a  man  of 
Burke's  exquisite  sensibility,  and  it  would  have  in- 
flicted upon  him  a  species  of  sorrow,  equally  acute, 
and  not  softened  by  the  tenderness  and  affection, 
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\vith  which  we  mourn  for  those,  that  are  dear  to  us." 
The  Clubs  of  London,  1828.  V.  2.  p.  271. 
In  Burke's  Letter  to  a  Noble  Ijvrd  there  is  a 
passage  of  exquisite  tenderness  and  great  poetic 
beauty  respecting  his  son,  which,  if  my  memory 
does  not  deceive  me,  runs  thus :  —  "  But  a  disposer, 
whose  power  we  are  little  able  to  resist,  and  whose 
wisdom  it  behoves  us  not  at  all  to  dispute,  has  or- 
dained it  in  a  different  manner,  and,  (whatever  my 
querulous  weakness  might  suggest,)  a  far  better. 
The  storm  has  gone  over  me,  and  I  lie.  like  one  of 
those  old  oaks,  which  the  late  hurricane  has  scat- 
tered about  me  ;  I  am  stripped  of  all  my  honours ; 
I  am  torn  up  by  the  roots,  and  lie  prostrate  on  the 
earth.  But  there,  and  prostrate  there,  I  most  un- 
feignedly  recognize  the  divine  justice,  and  in  some 
degree  submit  to  it."  The  artless  repetition  of  the 
words,  marked  in  italics,  which  is  so  natural  to  real 
grief,  at  the  same  time  constitutes  the  rhetorical 
beauty  of  the  passage,  and  the  reference  to  the  re- 
cent effects  of  a  storm  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bea- 
consfield  is  most  appropriately  happy. 

I  shall  lay  before  the  reader  some  observations 
about  Burke,  Pitt,  Fox,  and  others  communicated 
by  a  very  friendly  and  very  intelligent  correspon- 
dent:— 

"  Brighton,  May  2,  1827.  Both  Pitt  and  Fox 
had  a  parliamentary  tact,  of  which  Burke  was  quite 
destitute.  Both  had  been  brought  up  by  parlia- 
mentary orators  and  tacticians ;  both  had  been  ac- 
customed to  hear  parliamentary  talk  from  their  in- 
fancy. During  the  whole  of  his  early  life  Burke 
was  a  literateur,  a  rhetorician.  Burke  had  an  Irish 
accent  of  a  very  bad  kind,  and  a  very  unpleasing 
action.  His  arguments  were  often  too  refined,  and 
too  excursive.  All  this  was,  to  my  knowledge, 
owned  and  lamented  by  his  best  friends.  He  had 


so  completely  tired  the  house,  that,  till  he  restored 
himself  to  eminence  by  his  impeachment  of  Hast- 
ings, his  rising  to  speak  served  almost  as  a  dinner- 
bell.  On  one  occasion  he  was  so  much  affected  by 
the  slight  of  the  House,  that  he  burst  into  tears. 
This  immediately  procured  him  the  attention  and 
favour  of  the  House.  I  cannot  think  his  style  Asi- 
atic:  that  seems  to  denote  a  superabundance  of 
glitter,  point,  and  hyperbole.  His  speeches  were, 
in  their  general  tone,  mere  discussions.  Mr.  Pitt's 
solemnity,  splendor,  and  bitter  irony,  —  Mr.  Fox's 
argumentative  vehemence  and  argumentative  ridi- 
culej  gave  them  an  ascendency  in  the  house,  which 
Mr.  Burke  never  attained.  But,  when  we  read 
their  speeches  by  the  fire-side,  Burke  is  pre-emi- 
nently great.  Mr.  Prior's  book  is  respectable ;  but 
he  had  not  a  just  notion  of  his  hero.  Burke's  fluc- 
tuation between  a  good  and  a  bad  style,  made  a  style 
peculiar  to  himself,  and  the  usual  tenor  of  it  appears 
to  me  to  be  excellent.  Erskine  had  no  jealousy, 
and  in  every  place,  except  at  the  Bar,  was  a  com- 
mon man." 

"  Oct.  23.  The  first  Letter,  which  appeared  un- 
der the  signature  of  Junius,  brought  the  writer  into 
instant  and  full  celebrity ;  it  was  established,  rather 
than  increased  by  his  subsequent  Letters.  Junius 
is  immeasurably  superior  to  Francis  in  style ;  but 
his  superiority  in  mind  is  still  greater.  Burke's 
mind  is  greatly  superior  to  that  of  Junius.  See 
the  quotations  in  p.  136-7.  of  your  Letters,  from 
Burke's  Letter  to  Mercer.  Junius's  Letters  have 
nothing  equal  to  them.  Are  you  justified  in  calling 
Burke's  style  Asiatic?" 

"  Nov.  8. 1  return  you  thePhilopatris  Varvicensis. 
1  was  not  a  stranger  to  it.  The  opinion,  which  1 
originally  formed  of  it,  is  confirmed  by  what  I  have 
now  read  of  it:  —  that  it  contains  some  fine  writing, 
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but  none  that  is  good,  and  that  it  gives  no  distinct 
view  either  of  the  political  or  personal  character  of 
Fox,  or  of  his  style  of  oratory.  How  could  Dr. 
Parr  find  a  resemblance  between  Demosthenes,  who 
weighed  his  sentences,  his  phrases,  and  his  words 
in  the  nicest  scales,  —  who  arranged  his  speeches 
with  the  greatest  art,  —  who  abounds  in  the  passi- 
onate and  the  terrible ;  and  Mr.  Fox,  who  paid  no 
attention  to  his  language,  never  organised  a  single 
speech,  never  once  appealed  to  the  passions  or  the 
imagination?  May  I  request  you  to  read  what  I 
have  said  upon  Demosthenes  and  Fox  in  the  first 
volume  of  the  Reminiscences  ? 

"  Your  account  of  Asiatic  eloquence  is  very  good. 
But  finery  is,  or  rather  was,  one  of  its  most  distinctive 
marks  ;  from  this  Burke's  oratory  is  quite  free.  I 
think  the  speeches  of  no  orator  of  our  times  can  be 
termed  Asiatic  with  so  much  propriety  as  Mr. 
Canning's. 

"  A  difference  between  Burke  andJunius  is  that 
the  former  wrote  as  much  from  the  heart  as  the  head ; 
this  cannot  be  predicated  of  Junius." 

["  Nov.  12,  1827.  Your  observations  about  Dr. 
Parr's  Philopatris  Varvicensis  are,  I  think,  too  just ; 
he  may  be  said  to  give  a  grand,  but  not  a  distinct 
idea  of  Fox's  oratory  and  politics ;  it  is  a  panegyric, 
not  a  biography.  Fox  is  the  best  instance  of  unpre- 
meditated oratory;  *  no  orator  ever  acquired  so  much 

*  £  "  They  know  nothing  of  Mr.  Fox,  who  think  that  he 
was  what  is  commonly  called  well-educated.  I  know  it  was 
directly,  or  very  nearly  the  reverse.  His  mind  educated 
itself,  not  by  early  study  or  instruction,  but  by  active  lis- 
tening, and  rapid  apprehension.  He  said  so  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  when  he  and  Mr.  Burke  parted.  His  power- 
ful understanding  grew  like  a  forest-oak,  —  not  by  cultiva- 
tion, but  neglect.  A  friend  of  Mr.  Fox,  observing  that  lie 
listened  attentively  to  Dr.  Laurence,  at  that  time  a  slow, 
benumbing  speaker,  though  full  of  information,  asked  him, 
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celebrity  with  so  little  pains  —  so  great  was  the  na- 
tural force  of  his  genius;  but  his  speeches  will  not 
bear  examination- —  we  must  judge  of  him  by  the 

How  can  you  endure  him  ?  Answer :  '  I  intend  to  speak 
'  the  Doctor's  speech  again,  and  let  nobody  know  it.'  "  Sir 
Philip  Francis's  Letter  Missive  to  Lord  Holland  pp.  49.  77. 

£  In  the  Edinburgh  Review  No.  92.  this  story  is  given  in  a 
different  form,  and  with  a  less  degree  of  probability :  — "It 
was  in  reference  to  this  unvarying  effect  of  Dr.  Laurence's 
delivery,  that  Mr.  Fox  once  said,  a  man  should  attend,  if 
possible,  to  a  speech  of  his,  and  then  speak  it  over  again 
himself :  it  must,  he  conceived,  succeed  infallibly ;  for  it 
was  sure  to  be  admirable  in  itself,  and  as  certain  of  being 
new  to  the  audience.  But  in  this  saying  there  was  consi- 
derably more  wit  than  truth.  The  Doctor's  speech  was 
sure  to  contain  materials,  not  for  one,  but  for  half  a  dozen 
speeches ;  and  a  person  might  with  great  advantage  listen 
to  it,  in  order  to  use  those  materials,  in  part,  afterwards, 
as  indeed  many  did  both  in  Parliament,  and  at  the  Bar 
where  he  practised,  make  an  effort  to  attend  to  him,  how 
difficult  soever,  in  order  to  hear  all  that  could  be  said  upon 
every  part  of  the  Question.  But  whoever  did  so,  was  sure 
to  hear  a  vast  deal,  that  was  useless,  and  could  serve  no 
purpose  but  to  perplex  and  fatigue,  and  he  was  equally  sure 
to  hear  the  immaterial  points  treated  with  as  much  vehe- 
mence, and  as  minutely  dwelt  upon,  as  the  great  and  com- 
manding features  of  the  subject.  In  short  the  commenta- 
tor was  here  again  displayed,  who  never  can  perceive  the 
different  value  of  different  matters,  —  who  gives  no  relief  to 
his  work,  and  exhausts  all  the  stores  of  his  learning,  and 
spends  the  whole  power  of  his  ingenuity  as  eagerly  in  de- 
throning one  particle,  which  has  usurped  another's  place,  as 
in  overthrowing  the  interpolated  verse  in  St.  John,  or  the 
spurious  chapter  in  Josephus,  upon  which  may  depend  the 
foundations  of  a  religion,  or  the  articles  of  its  faith." 

£  I  have  cited  the  entire  passage  for  the  purpose  of  ma- 
king one  or  two  remarks  on  it.  Injustice  is  here  done 
to  the  commentator.  It  is  his  business  and  his  duty  to  dis- 
cuss fairly  and  fully  what  relates  to  the  readings  of  the  text, 
and  the  illustration  of  its  meaning ;  nothing  is  unnecessary 
or  redundant,  which  is  proper  for  either  purpose  ;  if  in 
attending  to  the  one,  he  neglects  the  other,  he  must  leave 
either  the  text  unsettled,  or  its  meaning  obscure ;  if  he  de- 
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testimony  of  those,  who  heard  him,  not  by  the  re- 
cords of  his  speeches.  He  was  a  better  debater 
than  orator.  Parr  himself  was  a  rhetorician,  not  an 

sires  to  fulfil  both  parts  of  his  office,  he  must  manifest  an 
equal  desire  to  discharge  the  duties  required  by  each ;  if  he 
has  a  preference  for  the  one,  it  will  be  at  the  expense  of  the 
other ;  he  does  '  perceive  the  different  value  of  different 
matters,'  he  does  know  that  the  restoration  or  the  de- 
thronement of  one  particle  for  another  is  less  important 
than  the  confirmation  of  a  disputed  doctrine,  or  the  rejec- 
tion of  an  interpolated  verse,  but  he  knows  too  that,  when 
he  engaged  to  write  an  elaborate  commentary,  he  under- 
took to  satisfy  the  reasonable  expectations  of  readers  of 
every  class,  and  he  can  hope  to  please  all  his  readers  by 
shewing  no  partialities  for  particular  topics  to  the  exclusion 
of  others  —  it  is  required  of  him  as  a  faithful  commentator 
that  he  should  '  give  no  relief  to  his  work,'  because  he  can 
give  it  only  by  abandoning  his  duties  —  he  knows  also  that 
the  sense  of  a  passage,  in  Greek  particularly,  is  often  af- 
fected by  the  substitution  of  one  particle  for  another,  as 
well  as  by  the  insertion  or  the  omission  of  the  article. 

A  writer  in  the  Times,  Jan.  29,  1828.  who  signs  him- 
self H.  B.,  is  grievously  offended  at  the  sarcasm,  which  re- 
presents '  the  foundations  of  a  religion'  and  '  the  articles  of 
its  faith'  as  involved  in  an  interpolated  verse  of  St.  John, 
or  a  spurious  chapter  in  Josephus ;  he  thinks  the  '  paragraph 
conceived  in  the  very  spirit  of  Gibbon,'  and  to  be  '  an  in- 
sidious attack  on  our  common  Christianity.'  I  am  per- 
suaded that  the  writer  of  the  Review  in  question  has  a 
mind  and  a  heart  too  rightly  constituted  to  disbelieve 
Christianity,  or  to  attack  its  doctrines  in  any  insidious  way. 
The  paragraph  was  written  without  due  consideration,  and 
therefore  should  not  be  severely  criticised  ;  for  the  '  foun- 
dations of  no '  religion'  rest  on '  the  interpolated  verse  in  St. 
John,'  and '  the  articles'  of  no  creed  'depend  on  the  spurious 
chapter'  in  Josephus  A.  J.  18,  3.  where  Jesus  Christ  is 
warmly  commended,  his  miracles  attested,  and  his  resur- 
rection after  his  crucifixion  recorded.  For  an  excellent 
summary  of  arguments  respecting  the  interpolation  of  the 
chapter  in  Josephus,  I  refer  the  reader  to  the  note  of  Pro- 
fessor Anthon,  under  the  word  Josephus,  in  my  reprint  of 
his  edition  of  Dr.  Lempriere's  Classical  Dictionary :  he  will 
be  satisfied  with  the  statement  there  given. 
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orator ;  and  perhaps  the  greatest  rhetorician,  that 
ever  lived.  He  certainly  ought  not  to  have  com- 
pared Demosthenes  and  Fox,  and  I  quite  agree  with 
you  on  this  subject."  E.  H.  B.] 

**  Nov.  15.  The  Irish  oratory  of  Grattan  and  his 
imitators  is  genus  per  se.  1  have  had  occasion  to 
observe  that  the  Irish  listen  to  oratory  with  at  least  as 
great  enthusiasm,  as  they  speak.  O'Connell  is  cer- 
tainly a  great  orator.  Whatever  Mr.  Prior  may 
say  to  the  contrary,  you  may  be  assured  that  Mr. 
Burke's  speeches,  as  he  wrote  them,  were  very  dif- 
ferent from  what  he  delivered.  If  he  had  pronoun- 

"  We  talked  about  theology,  and  among  other  particu- 
lars, about  the  remarkable  passage  in  Josephus,  in  which 
Jesus  Christ  is  mentioned,  and  of  the  three  reasons  for  be- 
lieving it  to  be  interpolated.  He  thought  there  was  no 
force  in  one  of  these  reasons,  viz.  that  the  line  immediately 
before  the  disputed  passage,  obviously  relates  to  the  line, 
which  immediately  follows  this  passage;  so  that,  if  the 
disputed  passage  is  struck  out,  the  text  is  consistent  sense, 
but,  as  it  now  stands,  the  passage  has  no  connexion  with 
what  goes  before  and  after  it,  but  dissevers  parts  naturally 
connected  —  this  he  thought  proved  nothing,  because  it 
was  easy  to  suppose  that  Josephus  himself  had  done,  what 
authors  are  continually  doing  —  that  is,  that,  after  having 
written  his  History,  he  wrote  this  passage,  and  inserted  it 
in  the  most  convenient  place  he  could  find.  It  was  cer- 
tainly an  interpolation,  but  Josephus  himself  might  be  the 
interpolator.  He  thought  that  the  decisive  reason  for  be- 
lieving that  it  was  a  fraudulent  interpolation  by  a  later 
hand,  was  the  fact  that  the  early  defenders  of  Christianity 
never  referred  to  it.  Have  the  Jews  preserved  the  work 
of  Josephus  ?  And,  if  so,  is  this  passage  contained  in  their 
copies  ?  I  have  several  times  put  the  question  to  Jews,  but 
could  never  get  a  distinct  answer  from  them.  One,  who 
is  now  a  Christian,  and  a  very  sensible  man,  said  — '  There 
'  is  not  a  Jew,  not  even  a  Rabbi,  who  could  answer  the 
'  question ;  the  Jews  have  preserved  nothing,  and  know 
'  nothing.'  " 

Two  Days  with  Dr.  Parr,  in  Blackwood's  Magazine, 
No.  106.  Nov.  1825.  p.  597. 
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ced  them,  as  he  wrote  them, — in  a  good  manner, — 
with  good  action,  — with  a  good  pronunciation,  — 
and  with  vehemence  and  rapidity,  he  would  have 
borne  the  palm  from  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Fox.  1 
should  have  added,  if  he  had  spoken  less  often,  and 
kept  his  temper.  His  written  speeches  have  nothing 
of  the  prettiness  or  pleonasm,  by  which  ancient 
Asiatic  oratory  was  principally  distinguished.  Is 
not  Mr  Burke's  Speech  to  the  Electors  of  Bristol  his 
best  work? 

"  Dec.  1.  In  reply  to  your  last  Letter  I  have  to 
mention  that  the  last  No.  of  the  Edinburgh-Review 
contains  a  Critique  on  the  characters  of  Edmund 
Burke  and  Dr.  Laurence.  The  latter,  so  far  as  my 
acquaintance  with  him  went,  seems  to  be  overprais- 
ed: to  the  farmer  justice  is  not  done.  In  estima- 
ting the  merit  of  Mr.  Burke,  particularly  in  a 
comparison  between  him,  and  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr. 
Fox,  a  distinction  should  always  be  made  between 
their  speeches,  as  they  were  heard,  and  their  speehes 
as  they  are  read.  As  they  were  heard,  the  supe- 
riority of  Mr.  Pitt's  and  Mr.  Fox's  is  very  great ; 
as  they  are  read,  Mr.  Burke's  have  at  least  an  equal 
superiority.  The  distinguishing  excellence  of  Mr. 
Burke's  speeches  consists  in  the  multitude  of  les- 
lessons  of  moral  and  political  wisdom,  with  which 
they  abound,  and  the  stores  of  learning  on  every 
thing,  which  relates  to  the  government  or  policy 
of  the  country,  which  they  exhibit.  In  this  Mr. 
Burke  considerably  excelled  his  rivals. " 

[From  a  quotation,  which  I  have  already  made, 
the  reader  will  recollect  that  Dr.  Parr  formed  a  just 
judgment  of  Burke  in  this  respect.  It  is  true  that 
the  Edinburgh-Reviewer  has  in  p.  269.  ranked  Burke 
among  "  the  greatest  names  in  the  philosophy  and 
the  history  of  the  country;"  it  is  true  that  he  says 
p.  274.  that  "  Burke  produced  but  one  philosophi- 
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cal  treatise,  but  no  man  lays  down  abstract  princi- 
ples more  soundly,  or  better  traces  their  applica- 
tion; "  and  it  is  true  that  he  has  in  p.^281.  spoken 
of  Burke  as  a  philosopher,  (though  the  words  are 
not  now  present  to  my  mind,)  yet  it  is  apparent 
that  he  estimated  Burke's  philosophy  from  this  ce- 
lebrated treatise,  rather  than  from  the  ethical  and 
political  philosophy,  which  pervades  all  his  other 
compositions.  E.  H.  B.] 

"  Dec.  3.  I  do  not  see  any  resemblance  between 
Demosthenes  and  Lord  Chatham.  Think  how  me- 
thodically the  former  spoke, — how  carefully  his 
words  and  sentences  were  chosen,  arranged,  and 
polished." 

"  Dec.  8.  Brougham  is  said  to  be  the  author  of 
the  article  in  question.     Mackintosh,  I  am  told, 
said  it  was  Brougham's  best  work.     I  do  not  think 
it  does  justice  to  Burke:  it  does  not  prove  his  asser- 
tion of  the  contradiction  between  Burke's  earlier 
and  later  sentiments,  and  it  does  not  make  due 
mention  of  the  numerous  passages  of  sublime  and 
useful  philosophy,  which  abound  in  his  speeches 
and  political  writings.     Mr.  Brougham  is  a  won- 
derful man.     His  mind  is  of  an  extraordinary  na- 
ture: 1  conjecture  that  we  do  not  yet  know  its  ex- 
tent and  power.     He  seems  to  me  born  for  the  pre- 
sent time.  We  are  tired  with  Whiggism,  with  Tory- 
ism, with  Radicalism :  we  are  looking  out  for  a  new 
school:  I  think  Brougham  will  be  the  founder  of 
one,  and  the  leader  of  it.     The  actual  spread  of 
information  is  wonderful.     I  am  told  that  passages 
in  Lord  Bacon's  Works  indicated  that  he  foresaw 
it,  and  thought  it  augured  no  good.     Of  this  I  am 
sure  that  it  is  impossible  to  stop  the  actual  march  of 
intellect,  and  that  all  to  be  done  is  to  give  it  a  right 
direction.     One  of  the  most  distinguished  Members 
of  the  House  of  Commons  told  me  a  few  days  ago 
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that  there  had  been  finer  speaking  in  the  House 
than  at  present,  but  that  the  general  speaking  never 
was  so  good  as  at  present." 

In  corresponding  with  my  respected  friend  about 
the  term  Asiatic,  which  I  had  vaguely  applied  to 
characterise  the  oratory  of  Burke,  and  by  which  my 
friend  erroneously  understood  me  to  mean  the  mo- 
dern Asiatic  eloquence,  of  which  the  distinguishing 
characteristic  is  ornament  and  glitter,  I  thus  in  a 
Letter  dated  Nov.  4,  1827,  explained  and  defended 
my  meaning :  — 

"  It  should  seem  that  Asiatic  eloquence  desig- 
nated oratory  more  ambitious  about  the  mode  of 
expressing  thoughts,  so  as  to  effect  great  terseness 
and  point,  than  about  the  propriety  of  the  thoughts 
themselves ;  oratory  more  like  the  empty  declama- 
tion of  an  umbratic  sophist,  than  the  business-like 
address  of  a  well  disciplined  and  rightly-experienced 
speaker ;  oratory  more  diffuse  and  profuse  and  re- 
dundant in  expression,  than  the  subject  requires  — 
than  propriety  requires  —  than  the  hearer  requires 
—  and  in  this  last  sense  Cicero  and  Burke  are 
decidedly  Asiatic,  but  Cicero  is  more  so  than 
Burke,  because  the  latter  spreads  more  mind  over 
the  surface  of  expression ;  Cicero  displays  more  the 
art  of  a  rhetorician,  and  is  more  distinguished  by 
set  phrases,  balanced  periods,  and  studied  harmo- 
ny;  he  has  in  him  more  the  spirit  of  a  pompous  de- 
claimer,  but  Burke's  affluence  of  words  results  from 
the  richness  of  a  full  mind  —  his  ideas  are  so  copious, 
his  views  of  a  subject  so  enlarged,  that  he  requires 
a  multitude  of  words  to  convey  them  in  all  their 
forms  to  the  minds  of  others  —  Cicero,  having  less 
richness  of  ideas  compensates  for  the  want  of  them 
by  clothing  the  same  thoughts  in  every  variety  of 
colour.  The  former  makes  you  think  of  the  sub- 
ject and  forget  the  orator  ;  but  the  latter  makes  you 
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admire  the  orator  at  the  expense  of  the  subject. 
The  general  characteristic  of  Asiatic  eloquence  was 
poverty  of  matter  concealed  beneath  a  load  of  ex- 
pression :  Cicero's  enemies  taxed  his  eloquence  with 
this  fault.  Another  characteristic  was  affected 
phraseology  and  meretricious  ornament :  Cicero  may 
occasionally  exhibit  these  defects.  A  third  cha- 
racteristic was  splendid  declamation  and  an  exube- 
rance of  expression  opposed  to  Attic  elegance  and 
conciseness ;  —  a  body  displaying  more  blood  than 
muscle ;  a  river  rising  gradually  and  calmly  over- 
flowing its  banks,  as  opposed  to  the  collected  energy 
and  impetuous  force  of  the  torrent.  Cicero  and 
Burke  have  this  characteristic,  as  contrasted  with 
Demosthenes  and  Lord  Chatham.  The  Asiatic 
eloquence,  as  described  by  Cicero  and  Quintilian, 
is  to  be  contradistinguished  from  the  Asiatic  elo- 
quence of  our  own  times,  though  both  agree  in 
some  points ;  the  principal  difference  lies  in  the  ex- 
travagant hyperboles,  and  the  wild  conceits,  and 
the  superabundant  glitter,  which  appear  in  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  modern  Asiatics.  In  general  we 
should  say  that  Irish  oratory  is  more  like  the  Asiatic 
eloquence,  described  by  Cicero  and  Quintilian, 
than  any  other ;  and  that  the  French  oratory  has  the 
nearest  resemblance  to  the  Rhodian  style,  which 
was  a  mixture  of  the  Asiatic  and  the  Attic  styles." 

"  Nov.  12,  1827.  Please  to  look  at  the  Initia 
Rhetorica  of  Ernesti  p.  200.,  and  you  will  see  that 
what  he  says  about  Asiatic  eloquence,  does  not  jus- 
tify us  in  supposing  that  it  consisted  of  superabun- 
dant ornament,  as  in  the  case  of  modern  Asiatic 
eloquence.  If  you  were  to  define  it  by  one  word, 
you  would  say  verbosity,  (as  Petronius  says  of  it, 
Ventosa  et  enormis  loquacitas.)  The  Irish  eloquence 
is  exactly  analogous,  full  of  ornament  and  amplifi- 
cation, but  yet  distinct  from  modern  Asiatic  elo- 
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quence.  Canning  might  be  admitted  within  the 
list  of  Asiatics ;  but  only  in  the  same  way  as  Cicero 
is  admissible.  Canning  had  the  most  correct  taste, 
and  Attic  elegance  and  terseness ;  Burke  was  defi- 
cient in  taste,  and  more  loose  in  style,  aud  if  placed 
among  Asiatics,  there  must  be  a  longum  intervallum 
between  him  and  the  next,  who  would  be  Cicero. 
Hervey's  Meditations  among  the  Tombs  are  Asiatic ; 
so  the  Irish  orator,  Phillips  the  Barrister,  is  the  best 
living  example." 

The  subject  may  be  a  little  illustrated  by  what 
the  beautiful  American  poet,  Dr.  James  G.  Perci- 
val  of  New-Haven  in  North- America,  (whose  se- 
lected Poems,  were  republished  by  Miller  in  Lon- 
don 1824.)  says  of  poetry;  the  italicised  words 
convey  an  accurate  idea  of  ancient  Asiatic  eloquence, 
as  described  in  the  classical  writers :  — 

'Tis  not  the  chime  and  flow  of  words,  that  move 

In  measured  file,  and  metrical  array ; 

'Tis  not  the  union  of  returning  sounds, 

Nor  all  the  pleasing  artifice  of  rhyme, 

And  quantity,  and  accent,  that  can  give 

This  all-pervading  spirit  to  the  ear, 

Or  blend  it  with  the  movings  of  the  soul. 

'Tis  not  the  noisy  babbler,  who  displays, 

In  studied  phrase,  and  ornate  epithet, 

And  rounded  period,  poor  and  vapid  thoughts, 

Which  peep  from  out  the  cumbrous  ornaments, 

That  overload  their  littleness.     Its  words 

Are  few,  but  deep  and  solemn  ;  and  they  break 

Fresh  from  the  fount  of  feeling,  and  are  full 

Of  all  that  passion,  which  on  Carmel  fired 

The  holy  prophet,  when  his  lips  were  coals, 

His  language  winged  with  terror,  as  when  bolts 

Leap  from  the  brooding  tempest,  armed  with  wrath, 

And  missioned  to  affright  us,  and  destroy. 

Dr.  Parr,  in  his  celebrated  Preface  to  Bellenden's 
Tracts,  vindicates  Burke  from  the  charge :  — 
"  Architectum  quendam  verborum  esse  scio,  qui 
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a  vulgo  inter  optimos  oratores,  propter  expeditam 
ac  profluentem  quodammodo  celeritatem,  et  com- 
missiones  meras,  (Suet.  4, 53.)  Fremant  ejus  fautores 
licet,  dicam  de  Burkii  eloquentia,  quod  sentio.  Hu- 
jus  suavitate  maxime  hilaratse  essent  doctrinarum 
omnium  illse  inventrices  Athenae:  hujus  maxime 
admiratse  ubertatem  et  copiam :  hujus  in  libris  Sua- 
dam  sessitantem  maxime  venerate,  (Cic.  Brut.  p. 
140.)  Fuerunt  inter  Romanos,  qui  siccitatem  et 
inopiam,  (Brut.  p.  152.  etde  Opt.  Gen.  Or.  p.  183.) 
dummodo  esset  polita,  dum  urbana,  dum  elegans, 
in  Attico  genere  ponerent,  orationemque  amplam, 
copiosam,  excelsam,  magnificam  plane  contemne- 
rent.  Qui  autem  se  credebant  eruditas  habere  aures, 
intelligensque  judicium,  illi  ipsi  etgradus,  etdissi- 
militudines,  et  varietatem  Atticorum  ignorabant. 
Marcum  tamen  Tullium,  (Quintil.  12, 12.)  incessere 
audebant,  ut  tumidum,  Asianumque,  et  redun- 
dantem.  Nostra  etiam  in  setate  non  desunt,  qui 
eandem  de  Burkio  nobis  insusurraverint  insulsam 
et  frigidam  cantilenam.  Sed  melius  de  hoc  nomine 
sentiant,  qui  Atticos  se  volunt  esse,  eo  quod  clario- 
rem  vim  eloquentise  ferre  non  possunt.  Burkium 
si  quis  imitetur,  eum  credant  et  Attice  dicturum,  et 
optime.  In  litteris  ipsi  se  sciant  plurimum  profe- 
cisse,  quibus  Burkius  valde  placuerit.  In  quo  autem 
homine,  cum  ilia,  quse  jucunda  et  grata,  turn  etiam 
ilia,  quse  mirabilia  sunt  in  virtute,  elucent,  ejus  de 
moribus  hoc  solum  dicere  necesse  habeo,  semper 
innocentiam  Burkii  et  in  tegritatemsingularemfuisse, 
vitseque  rationem  justissime  ab  aliis  reposcere  eum, 
qui  reddere  non  reformidet  suse."* 

*  In  the  Addenda  ad  Prtefationem,  quee  Editioni  secundte  trium 
Librarian  Gulielmi  Bellendeni  de  Statu,  prcefixa  «st,  there  is  a  very 
important  addition  to  this  notice  of  Burke,  which  is  too  long  for 
insertion  in  this  place.  Mr.  Beloe  has  thus  translated  the  words 
cited  in  the  text  :  — 

"  There  is  a  man,  who  has  a  great  command  of  words,  esteemed 
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But,  while  Dr.  Parr  rejected  with  disdain  the 
opprobrium  of  the  epithet  Asiatic  as  applied  to  the 
eloquence  of  Burke,  he  did  not  object  to  the  use  of 
it  as  descriptive  of  that  eloquence,  and  on  one  occa- 
sion at  least  employed  it  himself.  My  learned  friend, 
John  Symmons,  Esq.,  in  a  Letter,  dated  Abennar- 
lais,  Llandovery,  S.  W.  Aug.  27, 1827.  informed  me 
that  "  of  the  style  of  his  famous  Spited  Sermon  Dr. 
Parr  is  reported  to  have  said  after  its  delivery,  whilst 
unrobing  himself  in  the  vestry :  —  'I  have  not  the 
'  monotonous  pomposity  of  Johnson ;  I  have  not  the 
'  Asiatic  efflorescence  of  Burke.' " 

The  following  story  told  by  Boswell  in  his  Life 
of  Johnson  4,  108.  relates  to  Burke  :  —  "  Talking 
of  oratory,  Mr.  Wilkes  described  it  as  accompanied 
with  all  the  charms  of  poetical  expression.  JOHNSON. 
No,  Sir ;  oratory  is  the  power  of  beating  down  your 
adversary's  arguments,  and  putting  better  in  their 

by  the  vulgar  a  first-rate  orator,  simply  from  his  celerity  of  speak- 
ing. Whatever  his  followers  may  say,  will  not  deter  me  from 
speaking  what  I  think  of  the  eloquence  of  Burke.  Athens  was  the 
parent  and  patroness  of  science ;  but  an  Athenian  audience  would 
have  listened  with  delight  to  Burke ;  would  have  admired  his  in- 
ventive copiousness  of  diction ;  would  have  thought  the  Goddess 
Suada  herself  enthroned  upon  his  lips,  (Cic.  Brut.}  There  were 
some  amongst  the  Romans,  who  considered  a  dry  style,  (Cic. 
Brut.)  and  poverty  of  sentiment  as  Attic,  provided  the  language 
was  polished,  courtly,  and  elegant ;  and  who  disdained  the  lofty, 
magnificent,  copious  style  of  oratory.  But  many,  who  prided 
themselves  on  their  taste,  their  learning,  and  their  judgment, 
were  ignorant  of  the  gradations,  the  inequalities,  and  variety  of 
Attic  eloquence.  Cicero  himself  (Quintil.  12,  8.)  was  by  some 
insolently  termed  diffuse,  Asiatic,  and  tumid.  In  these  days  also 
there  are  not  wanting  those,  who  insinuate  that  Burke  is  destitute 
both  of  energy  and  modulation.  I  am  proud  to  speak  a  different 
language;  —  I  do  not  hesitate  to  aver  that  such  affected  senti- 
ments proceed  from  an  inability  to  bear  the  lustre  of  his  elo- 
quence. He,  who  imitates  Burke,  may  be  assured  that  his  model 
is  marked  by  AHtic  excellence ;  he,  who  hears  him  with  delight, 
may  be  satisfied  that  his  own  progress  in  literature  is  far  from 
contemptible.  That  man  requires  no  studied  panegyric  as  to  his 
moral  character,  whose  manners  are  conciliating  and  agreeable, 
and  whose  actions  are  directed  by  the  rules  of  virtue.  But  the 
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place.  WILKES.  But  this  does  not  move  the  pas- 
sions.* JOHNSON.  He  must  be  a  weak  man,  who  is  to 
be  so  moved.f  WILKES,  (naming  a  celebrated  ora- 
tor. )  Amidst  all  the  brilliancy  of 's  imagination, 

and  the  exuberance  of  his  wit,  there  is  a  strange  want 
of  taste.  It  was  observed  of  Apelles's  Venus\  that  her 
flesh  seemed  as  if  she  had  been  nourished  by  roses ; 
his  oratory  would  sometimes  make  one  suspect  that 
he  eats  potatoes,  and  drinks  whisky." 

"  A  philosophical  review  of  the  speeches  and 
writings  of  Mr.  Burke,"  says  Mr.  Butler  in  his  Re- 
miniscences 1,  167.  "  keeping  his  politics,  as  his  in- 
ferior gift,  in  the  back-ground,  might  serve  for  the 
subject  of  an  useful  and  interesting  discussion. 
What  particularly  distinguished  him  from  the  Greek 
and  Roman  orators,  and  from  his  contemporary  ri- 
vals, were  the  countless  lessons  of  civil  and  moral 
wisdom,  by  which  he  dignified  his  compositions,  and 
both  enforced  and  illustrated  his  arguments ;  his 
sudden  transitions  from  the  grand  to  the  gay,  from 
sublimity  to  pleasantry,  from  the  refined  and  recon- 
dite to  the  ordinary  and  obvious ;  and  his  frequent 
admixture  of  coarse  and  low  expressions,  even  into 
his  most  splendid  passages.  (The  '  pigging  together 
in  a  truckle-bed,'  and  the  '  sow  of  imperial  augury' 
will  occur  to  every  reader  of  these  lines.)  The  effect 
of  those  was  sometimes  great,  and  then  redeemed 
them ;  but  they  sometimes  deformed  and  disgusted. 

rectitude  and  integrity  of  Burke  have  been  so  obviously  conspi- 
cuous, that,  defying  all  scrutiny  into  his  own,  he  may  be  justified 
in  exacting  a  rigorous  account  of  another's  conduct." 

*  A  friend,  with  whom  I  lately  conversed  on  the  subject  of  elo- 
quence, defined  it  to  be  '  the  art  of  satisfying  the  judgment  through 
the  medium  of  the  passions.'  I  asked  him  if  it  was  not,  as  John- 
son said,  of  a  proper  style, '  proper  words  in  proper  places'  ? 

•f- This  observation  is  sophistical,  opposed  alike  to  the  principles  of 
human  nature , the  experience  of  mankind,  and  the  records  of  history. 

J  "  Mr.  Wilkes  mistook  the  objection  of  Euphranor  to  the 
Theseus  of  Parrhasius  for  a  description  of  the  Venus  of  Apelles. 
Vide  Plutarch.  Bellone  an  Pace  Clariores  Atheniensesl  K." 
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The  Venus  of  Phidias,'  Wilkes  used  to  say,  '  was 
so  lovely,  that  the  Athenians  called  her  the  Venus 
of  Roses :  lovely  too,  speaking  generally,  is  the 
Venus  of  Burke,  but  she  sometimes  is  the  Venus  of 
Whisky'  rt     The  saying  here  attributed  to  Wilkes 
is  the  same  as  that,  which  is  more  correctly  related 
by  Boswell.     Mr.  Butler  in  p.  70.  observes  of  the 
late  Lord  Erskine :  —  "  The  eloquence  of  this  re- 
markable man  was  an  era  at  the  bar.     His  addresses 
to  juries  have  not  been  equalled ;  they  alike  capti- 
vated their  understandings,  their  imaginations,  and 
their  passions.    He  often  rose  to  the  highest  oratory ; 
but  it  was  always  simple,  and  even  in  his  sublimest 
flights  there  was  much,  that  was  very  familiar ;  but 
this   rather  set  off  than  clouded   their   splendour, 
rather  increased  than  diminished  their  general  ef- 
fect."    The  use  of  these  familiar  terms  was  pro- 
bably accidental,  not  designed ;  he  was  not  always 
disposed  to  sustain  an  equal  flight ;  his  imagination 
might  sometimes  take  repose,  and  his  spirit  would 
sometimes  fail  to  exert  its  becoming  and  customary 
energies.    But,  though  he  occasionally  used  familiar 
terms,  he  never  descended  to  coarseness  and  vulga- 
rity; and  this  is  the  difference  between  his   pure 
taste  and  the  less  refined  taste  of  Burke.     One  main 
cause  of  the  difference  of  taste  might  be  Burke's 
early  personal  acquaintance  with  humbler  life,  and 
the  unavoidable  accommodation  of  his  mind  to  the 
obscurity  of  his  origin  ,  the  noble  birth  of  his  Lord- 
ship, the  consciousness  of  ancestral  merits,  the  su- 
periority of  his  education,  the  dignity  of  his  soul 
even  in  narrow  circumstances,  preserved  for  him  a 
less  corrupted  stream  of  eloquence. 

It  is  possible  to  use  a  common  word  without  de- 
tracting from  the  gravity  of  the  subject,  and  in  a 
way  to  heighten  the  beauty  of  the  composition.  I 
would,  by  way  of  illustrating  this  idea,  give  the 
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following  passage  from  a  Sermon,  written  by  the 
late  Rev.  Newcome  Cappe,  and  quoted  in  the  Me- 
moirs of  his  Life,  written  by  Mrs.  Catharine  Cappe, 
(Critical  Remarks  on  many  Important  Passages  of 
Scripture,  York,  1802.  V.  1.  p.  Ixxi.) 

"  To-morrow,  that  idol  Deity,  in  which  the  world 
have  agreed  to  place  their  trust ;  —  to-morrow,  that 
hair-spun  thread,  on  which  they  hang  the  weighty 
concernments  of  eternity,  what  is  to-  morrow  ?  No 
part  of  our  possessions,  no  part  of  our  inheritance ; 
it  is  a  part  in  the  great  chain  of  duration,  but  per- 
haps no  part  of  our  present  being.  Clear,  and 
bright,  and  steady,  as  it  shines  to-day,  some  sud- 
den blast  may  blow  out  the  lamp  of  life,  and  to- 
morrow may  have  conveyed  us  into  other  COMPANY, 
and  settled  us  in  other  scenes.  '  Boast  not,'  my 
friends,  '  of  to-morrow,'  till  you  have  unrolled  the 
book  of  fate,  and  learnt  what  to-day  shall  bring 
forth." 

"  One  fine  passage  more  we  extract  for  the  no- 
velty, as  well  as  wisdom,  with  which  the  Reviewer 
treats  a  subject  of  the  very  first  importance, — 
namely,  the  duty  entailed  upon  every  man  in  pub- 
lic life  to  secure  his  personal  respectability  and  in- 
dependence by  the  pursuit  of  some  honourable  pro- 
fession. The  topic  is  suggested  by  certain  Letters 
of  Mr.  Burke,  where  he  complains  of  the  poverty, 
which  oppresses  him :  —  'It  is  possible  that  men, 
'  in  their  sympathy  for  the  fate  of  genius,  as  they 
'  will  phrase  it,  may  lament  over  the  sight  of  a  man 
'  like  Mr.  Burke,  thus  feeling  the  ordinary  incon- 
4  venience  of  straitened  circumstances.  We  do  not 
'  allow  of  any  feelings  of  this  caste,  unless  they  be 
'  the  very  same,  which  the  spectacle  of  imprudence 
'  and  its  result  excites  towards  other  men.  Genius, 
4  so  far  from  having  any  claim  to  favour,  when  it 
*  neglects  the  ordinary  precautions  or  exertions  for 
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'  securing  independence,  is  in  truth  doubly  inex- 
'  cusable,  and  far  less  deserving  of  pity  than  of 
'  blame.  Mr.  Burke  ought  to  have  earned  his  in- 
come in  an  honest  calling.  Every  man  of  right 
feeling  will  prefer  this  to  the  degrading  obligations 
'  of  private  friendship,  or  the  precarious  supplies, 
c  to  virtue  so  perilous,  of  public  munificence.  It 
'  is  certain  that  he  chose  rather  to  eat  the  bitter  * 

*  bread  of  both  these  bakings,  than  to   taste   the 

*  comely,  the  sweet,  the  exquisite  fruit,  however 
hard  to  pluck,  of  regular  industry.     He  was  a  po- 
litician by  trade,  a  professional  statesman.    There 
is  no  such  craft  recognized  in  this  state ;  all  our 
institutions  are  ignorant  of  it — all  our  habits  averse 
to  it  —  nor  is  there  one  of  a  British  statesman's 
functions,  which  may  not  be  conjoined  with  the 

*  cares  of  an  industrious  life.'  "  The  Editor  of  the 
Times,  Dec.  5,  1827.  in  his  Notice  of  the  Edin- 
burgh-Review, No.  92. 

But  the  Reviewer  should  have  recollected,  1. 
that  Mr.  Burke  was  not  the  only  great  man  of  his 
time,  who  was  either  without  a  profession,  or  de- 
pendent on  private  bounty,  and  that  the  censure  is 
no  more  justly  applicable  to  Burke  than  it  is  to  Pitt 
or  Fox,  or  Canning ;  2.  that  if  these  or  other  great 
men  had  commenced  life  with  professional  practice, 
they  must  have  relinquished  it,  as  soon  as  they  be- 
came involved  in  political  affairs ;  3.  that  Mr.  Can-, 
ning  found  the  affairs  of  state,  unconnected  with 
any  professional  duties,  too  weighty  even  for  his 
Atlantean  shoulders ;  4.  that  very  few  men  are  so 
constituted,  either  bodily  or  mentally,  as  to  be  ca- 
pable of  uniting  much  professional  practice  with  the 

*   Tu  proverai  siccome  sa  di  sale 
Lo  pane  altrui  e  com'  e  duro  calle 
Lo  Scender'  e  salir  altrui  scale. 

DANTE. 
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performance  of  laborious  and  incessant  political  du- 
ties ;  5.  that,  while  the  Reviewer  may  be  allowed 
to  blame  the  imprudence  of  Burke  in  not  having 
engaged  in  professional  practise,  while  he  may  be 
permitted  to  lament  the  degradations  of  genius  in 
soliciting  private  aid  or  accepting  public  bounty, 
while  he  may  continue  to  inculcate  the  pure  dic- 
tates of  morality,  the  stern  suggestions  of  wisdom, 
and  that  independence  of  mind,  of  which  so  very 
few  examples  are  recorded  in  history,  let  him  not 
forget  to  bestow  his  warmest  commendation  on  the 
genuine  patriot,  who  is  more  intent  on  promoting 
the  true  interests  of  his  country,  than  on  filling  his 
own  coffers,  and  on  the  generous  philanthropist, 
who  is  wholly  occupied  in  '  devising  means  to  me- 
liorate the  condition  of  mankind,'  and  in  superin- 
tending the  execution  of  them.  He,  who,  like  Burke, 
has  devoted  the  morning  and  the  noon  of  a  long 
life  to  the  service  of  his  country,  need  not  be  con- 
demned for  imprudence,  if  his  necessities,  in  the 
evening  of  his  days,  oblige  him  to  accept  a  pension, 
when  it  is  offered  to  him ;  though  we  may  heave  a 
sigh  over  the  weakness  of  human  nature,  which  de- 
cends  to  accept  it,  or  mourn  over  the  degradation, 
which  hesitates  not  to  solicit  it,  or  feel  our  honest 
indignation  roused,  when  it  is  purchased  by  a  sa- 
crifice of  principle,  or  obtained  as  the  reward  of 
treachery. 

"  Large  as  may  be  the  space,"  says  Dr.  Parr  in 
the  Reply  to  Dr.  Combe's  Statement,  "  which  poli- 
tical subjects  occupy  in  my  mind,  —  strong  as  are 
my  attachments  and  aversions  to  political  men,  and 
warm  as  are  my  approbation  and  disapprobation  of 
political  measures,  I  am  not  inattentive  to  other,  and 
perhaps  higher  considerations.  It  is  not  my  fortune 
to  coincide  in  opinion  with  Mr.  Burke  and  Mr. 
Windham,  upon  some  of  the  steps,  which  have 
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lately  been  taken,  and  some  of  the  doctrines,  which 
have  lately  been  disseminated  in  this  country.  But 
have  I  forgotten  the  indisputable  and  distinguished 
merits  of  these  great  men  upon  former  occasions  ? 
Or  am  I  authorised  to  refuse  them  the  praise  of 
upright  intention  in  their  present  conduct?  Far 
from  it.  I  yet  remember  that  Mr.  Windham  is  an 
acute  disputant,  an  accomplished  scholar,  a  polished 
gentleman,  and  a  senator,  of  whom  1  have  hoped 
that  he  would  be,  like  Abdiel,  '  among  the  faith- 
less, faithful  found.'  In  Mr.  Burke,  I  have  not 
lost  sight  of  his  splendid  eloquence,  of  his  nume- 
rous and  celebrated  writings,  of  knowledge  so  va- 
rious and  so  comprehensive,  that  imagination  can- 
not assign  its  limits ;  and  of  genius  more  vigorous, 
more  versatile,  and  more  elevated,  than  at  this  day 
can  be  found  among  the  enlightened  inhabitants  of 
the  British  empire,  and,  I  had  almost  said,  in  the 
whole  circle  of  the  human  race." 

Dr.  Parr  here  distinctly  admits  Burke's  "  up- 
right intention"  in  his  conduct  respecting  the 
French  Revolution ;  the  admission  is  honourable 
to  Dr.  Parr  himself,  and  just  to  Burke,  on  whom 
too  much  calumny  has  been  heaped  by  less  generous 
opponents. 

"  As  to  the  sentiments  of  Mr.  Burke  on  the 
claims  of  the  Dissenters,  he  thought  they  were  at- 
tributable solely  to  the  French  Revolution.  Many 
of  his  opinions  were  formed  with  an  eye  to  that  fa- 
vourite subject  of  his  political  lucubrations;  and  he 
might  be  said  to  have  long  viewed  domestic  policy 
through  a  distorted  medium.  It  was  notorious  that 
but  for  this  he  would  have  supported  the  question  on 
the  African  slave-trade.  He,  (Mr.  Brougham,) 
sincerely  regretted  that  the  honourable  Member, 
who  conducted  that  great  cause,  was  not  at  present 
in  the  House,  in  order  to  give  the  weight  of  his  va- 
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luable  opinion  to  the  question  now  pending.  Burke 
had  told  Mr.  Wilberforce  that  he  would  certainly 
have  supported  him  on  the  occasion  alluded  to,  but 
for  his  opinions  on  the  other  subject,  which  he  be- 
lieved to  interfere  with  the  point  he  sought  to 
carry.  Mr.  Wilberforce  afterwards  observed  to 
himself,  (Mr.  Brougham,)  in  reference  to  Burke's 
opposition,  that  he  could  only  attribute  it  to  a  shred 
of  the  cursed  web  of  Jacobinism.  He  felt  a  deep 
veneration  for  the  character  of  Mr.  Burke,  but  in  a 
question  of  such  importance,  —  a  question,  which 
so  materially  concerned  the  welfare  and  interests 
of  millions,  to  acquiesce  in  his  sentiments,  warped 
as  they  were  by  wild  notions  respecting  a  fantastic 
theory,  which  intercepted  his  better  judgment, 
would  be  only  an  affectation  of  respect  quite  unwor- 
thy of  the  occasion."  Mr.  Brougham's  Speech  on  the 
Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  (Times,  Febr.  27,  1828.^ 
To  the  kindness  of  my  intellectual  friend,  H.  C. 
Robinson,  Esq.  of  the  Temple,  I  am  indebted  for 
permission  to  use  an  interesting  and  unpublished 
Letter,  addressed  by  Mr.  Fox  to  the  late  Mr.  An- 
thony Robinson  * :  — 

«  SIR, 

In  answer  to  your  Letter  of  the  9th  in- 
stant, I  have  no  difficulty  in  saying  that  what  has 
been  told  you  of  Mr.  Burke's  ignorance  of  Greek, 
and  superficial  knowledge  of  Latin,  is  perfectly  false. 
He  knew  of  Greek  as  much,  or  more  than  persons 
usually  do,  who  have  neglected  it  since  their  leaving 
school,  or  college,  which  was,  I  believe,  in  a  great 

*  Author  of  the  following  pamphlets  —  A  Sliorl  History  of  the 
Persecution  of  Christians  by  Jeics,  Heathens,  and  Christians,  1793. 8. ; 
'2.  A  View  of  the  Causes  and  Consequences  of  English  Wars,  from  th? 
Succession  of  Julius  Casar  to  the  present  Time,  17C8.  8. ;  3.  An  Ex- 
amination of  a  Sermon  preached  ly  the  lift:  Robt.  HM  on  Modern  In- 
JitMity,  with  an  Appendix,  1800.  8. 

2A3 
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degree  his  case.  I  have  heard  him  quote  Homer 
and  Pindar.  Latin  appeared  to  me  to  be  very  fa- 
miliar to  him,  and  particularly  the  works  of  Cicero, 
Virgil,  Ovid,  Horace,  and  Tacitus.  It  is  impossible 
to  read  Mr.  Burke's  Works,  and  not  to  see  that  he 
imitated  the  first  mentioned  of  these  authors  most 
particularly,  as  well  in  his  turn  of  thinking,  as  in 
the  manner  of  his  expression.  I  believe,  however, 
he  had  not  any  very  nice  critical  knowledge  even  of 
Latin,  and  less  of  Greek,  nor  were  grammatical  en- 
quiries in  general  much  in  his  way. 
I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

C.  J.  Fox." 

"  St.  Anne's  Hill,  18.  Feb. 
"  To  Mr.  Anthony  Robinson." 

Dr.  Robert  Sumner,  Head-Master  of  Harrow- 
School,  told  to  my  friend,  the  Rev.  David  Roderick, 
then  one  of  the  under- Masters,  who  communicated 
the  fact  in  a  Letter  to  myself,  that  Burke  always 
appeared  to  Dr.  Sumner  afraid  to  quote  from  the 
Odes  of  Horace,  lest  he  should  blunder  in  the  quan- 
tities of  syllables,  from  profound  ignorance  of  the 
metre. 

Another  kind  friend  communicated  to  me  the 
following  anecdote  :  —  "  Having  from  my  boyhood 
highly  reverenced  Burke  both  in  his  moral  and  in- 
tellectual character,  and  seeing  him  once,  as  I  was 
passing  before  Corpus  Christi  College,  making  some 
enquiry  at  the  gate,  from  which  he  retired  seemingly 
dissatisfied,  I  respectfully  accosted  him,  and  asked 
him  if  1  could  give  him  any  information.  He  thanked 
me  and  added  that  he  had  been  enquiring  at  the 
Lodge  whether  or  not  Dr.  Walker  King  was  then 
in  college,  but  that  the  porter  being  out  of  the  way, 
his  daughter  could  not  tell.  I  replied  —  Neither, 
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Sir,  can  1,  but  perhaps  I  may  take  this  opportunity 
of  shaking  Mr.  Burke  by  the  hand,  which  with  a 
most  benignant  smile  he  extended  towards  me,  and 
heartily  thanking  me  with  a  low  bow,  added  —  *  Sir, 
'  you  do  me  more  honour  than  I  have  yet  received  in 
*  this  place.'  This  happened  at  the  time  of  the  in- 
stallation of  the  Duke  of  Portland,  when  the  honorary 
degree  of  Doctor  in  Civil  Law  had  been  conferred  on 
many  a  Member  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament, 
whose  merit  was  not  very  superior  to  that  of  Mr. 
Burke." 

I  will  conclude  these  notices  of  Burke  with  men- 
tioning some  of  the  attacks,  which  were  made  on 
him ;  and  the  reader  will  hardly  repress  a  smile  at 
the  infuriated  zeal  of  William  Miles,  who,  in  an 
anonymous  Letter  to  the  Duke  of  Grqffon,*  with 

*  The  pamphlet  commences  with  these  words  :  — "  It  is  mat- 
ter of  surprise,  my  Lord,  to  many,  and  of  offence  to  all,  that  your 
Grace  should  again  provoke  the  suspended  indignation  of  your 
country,  and  renounce  that  obscurity,  to  which  the  universal  and 
well-founded  contempt  of  the  world  had  consigned  you.  To  recur 
to  past  events,  and  recall  the  pitiful  measures  of  an  administra- 
tion, marked  by  folly,  turpitude,  and  cowardice,  in  which  the 
kingdom  was  dishonoured  abroad,  and  oppressed  at  home,  would 
be  wresting  from  the  historian  the  painful,  but  indispensable  ob- 
ligation of  recording  the  foul  catalogue,  not  of  crimes  dignified 
by  success  and  justified  by  necessity,  but  of  innumerable  mis- 
chiefs bequeathed  to  your  successors,  the  sad  effects  of  which  an 
interval  of  twenty  years  has  not  been  able  to  efface. 

"  It  is  not  the  melancholy  detail  of  a  life  nearly  consumed  in 
the  wretched  pursuits  of  every  thing,  that  is  mean  and  disreputable. 
—  It  is  not  your  public  or  private  history,  that  is  offered  to  your 
notice,  but  a  strong  and  well-merited  remonstrance  against  pro- 
ceedings, which  mark  the  guilt  and  natural  meanness  of  a  charac- 
ter, known  only  to  be  reprobated,  and  which  excites  scorn  and  de- 
rision wherever  it  is  mentioned.  —  It  is  an  examination,  my  Lord, 
of  your  pretensions  to  that  patriotism  and  respect,  which  your 
Grace  has  lately  claimed  in  your  legislative  capacity ;  and  with 
whatever  ill-humour  this  remonstrance  may  be  received,  with 
whatever  contempt  you  may  affect  to  treat  its  substance  or  its 
language,  the  truths  it  contains,  and  the  events,  to  which  it  al- 
ludes, will  require  the  full  exertion  of  your  philosophy  to  bear 
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Notes,  to  which  is  annexed  a  complete  Exculpation  of 
M.  de  la  Fayettefrom  tJie  Charges  indecently  urged 
against  him  by  Mr.  Burke,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
on  March,  17,  1794.  among  other  passages,  writes 
thus  p.  31. :  — 

"  Is  it  Mr.  Burke,  who  carried  on  a  correspondence 
with  Dr.  Franklin  at  Paris,  during  the  whole  period 
of  our  disgraceful  contest  with  America,  and  who 
supported  with  all  the  fervour  of  enthusiasm  the 
rebellion,  as  it  was  called,  that  now  finds  the  conduct 
of  M.  de  la  Fayette  criminal  ?  —  Is  the  suspicious 
evidence  of  men,  who  deserted  their  acres  on  the 
first  alarm,  and  who  abjectly  sigh  for  that  tyranny 
which  they  alternately  felt  and  exercised,  to  be  re- 
ceived in  preference  to  facts  ?  And  is  it  with  such 
beings,  that  Mr.  Burke,  a  Member  of  the  British 


•with  fortitude,  and  the  whole  stock  of  family-effronterj  to  recol- 
lect without  blushing. 

"  Surely,  my  Lord,  JUNIUS,  who  seems  to  have  understood 
your  character,  and  to  have  acquired  a  tolerable  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  must  have  counted  too  ranch  on  his  discernment, 
when  he  supposed  it  possible  for  a  man  to  be  reclaimed,  on  whom 
precept  and  example  never  had  any  influence,  but  when  they 
pointed  to  that  pre-eminence,  from  which  good  men  turn  with 
anger  and  aversion. 

"  What  a  misfortune  it  is,  that  your  Grace  has  not  availed 
yourself  of  the  prediction  of  your  adversary,  and  enabled  the  pro- 
phet to  become  the  historian  of  your  reformation  !  —  The  oppor- 
tunity is  lost;  and,  notwithstanding  your  present  efforts  to  reco- 
ver it,  the  reproach  of  having  read  JUNIUS  as  the  Bishops  read  the 
Old  Testament,  cannot  be  avoided.  They  would  verify  the  pro- 
phecies of  the  Jews,  without  being  warned  by  their  fate,  or  bene- 
fited by  the  admonitions  they  received.  We  know  that  the  author, 
who  has  been  quoted,  is  not  a  favourite  with  your  Grace ;  but 
something  is  due  to  his  generosity,  when  he  asserts,  that '  there  is 
'  hardly  a  period,  at  tchick  th?,  most  irregular  character  may  not  be  re- 
'  deemed.'  —  Your  character,  my  Lord,  offers  an  exception  to  a 
rule,  the  application  of  which,  as  far  as  relates  to  yourself,  may 
be  denied,  without  any  injury  to  your  reputation,  or  otfence  to 
your  feelings.  The  passage,  however,  to  which  we  allude,  has  not 
been  forgotten.  Your  Grace,  it  seems,  has  held  it  in  faithful  re- 
membrance ;  and,  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  internal  commotions, 
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Parliament,  descends  to  associate,  and  partaking  of 
their  baseness,  would  wrest  from  an  absent  and  dis- 
tressed individual,  defenceless  and  forlorn,  all  that 
.  the  savage  ferocity  of  a  vindictive  tyrant  has  left  him 
— man's  last  and  dearest  refuge  —  HOPE  !  —  Is 
it  Mr.  Burke,  that  has  joined  a  cowardly  race  of 
miscreants  to  assassinate  the  character  of  a  man, 
whom  the  stoutest  of  them  would  tremble  to  encoun- 
ter, and  shrink  into  nothing  at  the  sight  of?  Is  it 
Mr.  Burke,  that  offers  himself  as  a  sample  of  loyalty, 
and  arrogates  the  right  of  prescribing  to  us  rules  of 
allegiance  ? — Is  it  Mr.  Burke,  in  whom  this  spring- 
tide of  loyalty  flows  in  such  profusion,  who,  callous 
to  every  sentiment  of  duty,  of  humanity,  and  of  ge- 
nerosity, insulted  fallen  Majesty  in  that  awful  and 
distressing  moment  of  universal  grief  and  despond- 
ency, when  every  face  was  marked  with  affliction 
and  gloom  ?  Is  this  the  apostle  of  religion,  who, 
when  every  heart  but  his  own  was  dissolved  in  sorrow, 
and  every  cheek  bedewed  with  tears,  pronounced 

you  would  willingly  make  your  peace  before  the  day  of  retribution 
arrives; — but  the  deception  is  too  gross  to  mislead  our  judg- 
ment ;  — a  succession  of  impostures  too  impudent  to  be  forgotten, 
and  too  calamitous  to  be  forgiven,  have  put  the  people  on  their 
guard ;  and  they  know  from  experience,  that  it  is  not  every  man, 
who  bellows  for  liberty,  that  is  an  enemy  to  despotism.  Ever 
fertile  in  expedients,  you  seem  anxious  to  provide  against  this 
difficulty,  by  espousing  the  cause  of  benevolence ;  so  that  what 
should  be  denied  on  the  score  of  patriotism,  might  be  amply  made 
xip  to  you  on  that  of  humanity.  This,  in  the  language  of  the  turf, 
was  no  bad  hedge  !  and  if  it  did  not  succeed  as  you  wished,  we  may 
venture  to  assert,  that  it  was  not  owing  to  any  delicacy  on  the 
part  of  your  Grace. 

"  It  is  really  not  meant,  my  Lord,  to  question  with  acrimony, 
or  too  much  nicety,  your  claim  to  any  one  good  quality  of  the 
mind  or  heart,  to  which  any  tolerable  pretensions  can  be  ad- 
vanced ;  and  do  not  attribute  it  to  malevolence,  when  we  express 
our  surprise,  that  the  only  two  instances,  in  which  you  have  con- 
descended to  appeal  to  our  judgment,  should  be  precisely  those, 
on  which  the  world  has  long  since  decided,  in  a  manner,  it  may 
not  be  prudent  to  repeat,  and  certainly  not  very  consonant  with 
your  late  declarations  in  Parliament." 
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the  illness  of  his  Sovereign  to  be  the  well  merited 
vengeance  of  Heaven,  rejoiced  at  a  calamity,  which 
threatened  his  country  with  the  greatest  of  all  mis- 
fortunes? Has  this  man  the  effrontery  to  prate 
publicly  of  duty  and  affection  for  Kings  ? 

"  Is  it  Mr.  Burke,  that  espoused  the  cause,  and 
vindicated  the  honour  of  his  deputy  (Powel)  who, 
ashamed  of  a  panegyric  he  did  not  deserve,  put  a 
period  to  his  existence,  and  gave  the  lie  to  the  ful- 
some eulogiums  of  his  parasite,  that  has  the  assu- 
rance to  make  a  parade  of  his  virtues,  and  to  talk  of 
submission  to  the  laws,  reverence  for  the  magistrates, 
and  loyalty  to  the  throne?  —  The  throne  that  he 
has  vilified,  and  ridiculed  ! 

"  The  crow  contents  itself  with  carrion,  and  bat- 
tens on  the  moor ;  but  this  man,  a  glutton  and  an 
epicure,  flies  at  higher  game,  and  sets  repletion  at 
defiance ;  it  is  not  the  common,  ordinary  food  of 
birds  or  beasts  of  prey,  that  suits  him — his  voracious 
and  insatiate  appetite  must  gormandize  on  dainties : 
and  Kings,  Ministers,  Admirals,  Generals,  and 
Nabobs,  have  all  fallen  in  their  turn  under  the  ve- 
nomous gripe  of  his  rude  and  savage  claws." 

Again  in  p.  39. :  —  "Of  what  nature  is  the  hu- 
manity of  Mr.  Burke,  that  mocked  the  agonizing 
pangs  of  his  country  in  the  hour  of  alarm  for  its 
beloved  Sovereign,  and  that  now  weeps  so  abun- 
dantly over  an  outcast  crew  of  mitred  hypocrites, 
whose  practical  atheism  has  been  infinitely  more 
injurious  to  morals  and  religion,  than  all  the  wild 
and  incoherent  speculations  of  Voltaire  and  Rous- 
seau? 

"  What  are  we  to  call  this  new-fangled  zeal  for 
Majesty,  which  has  lately  blazed  forth  with  such  un- 
common violence  in  Mr.  Burke  ?     What  are  those 
new  doctrines  of  passive  obedience  and  non-resist- 
"  *  Vide  the  Parliamentary  Debates  on  the  Regency." 
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ance,  which  he  has  the  effrontery  to  bellow  in  our 
ears,  as  the  measure  of  our  duty,  and  the  criterion 
of  our  affections?  Is  it  from  this  man,  that  we  are 
to  learn  our  obligations  to  the  King  and  to  his  Go- 
vernment ?  From  the  man,  whose  whole  life  almost 
has  been  marked  by  a  steady,  uninterrupted,  and 
sometimes  ferocious  opposition  to  the  crown  ?  From 
the  man,  whose  sudden  and  extraordinary  conversion 
was  less  a  matter  of  surprize  to  the  world,  who  knew 
him  little,  than  to  his  associates,  who  thought  they  knew 
him  well? — Is  it  this  man,  who  '  stiff  in  opinion, 
ever  in  the  wrong?  that  bends  his  proud  knee  to  of- 
fended Majesty,  and  whose  mind,  become  pliant, 
yields  to  the  authority  it  spurned  ?  Is  it  Mr.  Burke, 
who  has  treated  royalty  like  a  very  drab,  that  pre- 
tends to  a  purer  loyalty  than  the  rest  of  the  nation, 
and  that  would  teach  us  what  a  British  subject  owes 
to  a  British  Sovereign  ?  Is  it  to  his  warehouse,  that 
we  are  to  resort  in  future,  not  for  fair  and  natural 
allegiance,  such  as  the  laws  and  constitution  pre- 
scribe and  authorize,  but  for  that  unqualified  sub- 
mission to  undefined  power,  which  has  been  prohi- 
bited, decried,  and  reprobated  as  dangerous  and 
infamous  ever  since  the  year  1688,  and  which  this 
Jesuit  in  politics,  as  well  as  in  religion,  would  smug- 
gle back  into  the  country,  and  deal  out  to  us  in 
portions  sufficient  to  disgust  and  provoke  revolt  in 
the  veriest  slave  under  the  ancient  Gabel  laws  in 
France  ?  —  Is  it  this  camelion,  that  receives  its  hue 
from  the  transitory  influence  of  passing  objects,  that 
pretends  to  bestow  on  others  a  permanent  and  ne- 
ver-fading complexion?  Away  with  such  imper- 
tinence ;  and  attached  as  we  are  to  our  Sovereign 
from  gratitude  and  affection,  —  bound  as  we  are  by 
duty  and  by  interest  to  support  the  laws  and  con- 
stitution of  our  country — let  us  reject  the  insolent 
mandates  of  this  high  priest,  who  arrogates  to  him- 
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self  the  right  of  dictating  to  us  the  matters  of  Go- 
vernment, and  who  pretends  to  be  the  only  loyal 
subject  within  his  Majesty's  dominions.  —  Let  us 
leave  this  sovereign  pontiff  of  a  new  description  to 
lament  that  he  cannot  introduce  into  this  happy 
country,  Bastilles,  Lettres  de  Cachet  and  all  the 
other  disgraceful  implements  of  Despotism. 

"  Let  us  leave  him  to  console  the  wretched  con- 
gregation of  barefooted  Carmelites,  whom  he  has  as- 
sembled at  Beaconsfield,  and  whom  he  feeds  with  the 
vain  hope  of  restoring  to  the  land,  from  which  they 
have  been  deservedly  driven.  It  is  time  to  leave  hirn 
to  his  reflections,  with  this  admonition,  however,  that 
that  if  he  trespasses  again  on  the  good  sense  of  the  na- 
tion, I  will  pursue  him  until  he  turns,  like  the  enraged 
viper,  on  himself,  and  expires  by  his  own  poison." 

In  another  pamphlet  with  his  name,  entitled  A 
Letter  to  Henry  Duncombe,  Esq.  M.  P.  for  the  County 
of  York,  on  the  Subject  of  the  very  extraordinary 
Pamphlet,  lately  addressed  by  Mr.  Burke  to  a  Noble 
Lord,  4th  Edn.  Lond.  1796.  8.  p.  24.,  Mr,  Miles 
writes  thus :  — 

"  It  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  offering  incense  to 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  that  1  have  given 
this  statement,  for  I  am  really  very  ill  calculated  to 
make  my  fortune  by  flattery ;  it  is  a  pitiful  and  dis- 
honourable road :  but,  were  I  ever  so  well  disposed 
to  take  it,  Mr.  Pitt,  notwithstanding  my  good  wishes 
towards  him,  is,  however,  the  last  man  in  the  world, 
to  whom  I  would  pay  court.  The  gentlemen,  who 
are  in  the  constant  habits  of  opposing  him,  may  pos- 
sibly doubt  this  fact ;  and  the  little  credit,  that  is 
given  to  political  writing  in  general,  is  one  among 
many  other  reasons,  that  decided  me  to  withdraw 
myself  from  politics,  or  at  least  to  remain  silent, 
until  my  character  was  better  known,  the  purity  of 
those  motives  acknowledged,  which  have  invariably 
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influenced  my  conduct  through  life,  and  which  can 
alone  give  efficacy  to  my  exertions,  or  satisfaction 
to  myself.  I  had  communicated  this  intention  to 
you,  and  several  other  friends ;  Mr.  Burke  has  com- 
pelled me  to  change  this  resolution,  necessary  as  it 
is  to  my  repose,  and  to  hazard  myself  once  more  on 
the  turbulent  and  tempestuous  ocean  of  politics ; 
very  contrary,  indeed,  to  my  wishes,  and  very  re- 
pugnant to  my  feelings;  but  I  am  pledged,  and 
must,  in  discharge  of  an  obligation  contracted  in 
March  1794.,*  come  forward  to  notice  another  pro- 
duction from  the  pen  of  that  gentleman,  pray  heaven 
it  may  be  his  last !  whose  rank  and  sulphurous  dis- 
position to  mischief,  is  likely  to  blaze,  even  to  the 
last  glimmering  of  his  expiring  lamp.  Has  he  not 
already  done  this  country  sufficient  wrong,  that  he 
comes  tottering  back  from  the  bleak  confines  of  the 
sepulchre,  with  fury  in  his  haggard  countenance,  to 
ensure  the  ruin,  that  he  has  left  unfinished,  and  blast 
us  with  the  contagion  of  his  poison  ?  Is  he  not  yet 
satiated  ;  has  his  capacious  stomach  still  room  for 
more,  that  he  comes  surcharged  with  bile,  even  from 
the  extreme  verge  of  eternity,  struggling  with  des- 
tiny, that  calls  him  from  the  pleasures  and  affairs  of 
this  world  to  sorrow  and  repentance,  but  calls  in  vain  'i 
Can  neither  age  nor  misfortune,  infirmity  nor  pub- 
lic execration,  restrain  this  curse  and  mischief  on 
the  land,  this  fiend  and  lunatic  within  his  cell  ?  Is 
the  family  of  Monroe,  or  his  successors,  no  more  ? 
Has  this  man  no  kind  friend,  oj  faithful  domestic,  of 
sufficient  piety  or  courage  to  bind  him  in  a  strait 
waistcoat,  and  make  him  harmless  against  his  very 
nature?  Sir,  his  very  mind  is  out  of  joint,  and  he 
would  render  the  times  so  if  he  could,  that  he  might 

*  "  Vide,  a  nole  at  page  41,  in  the  Letter  addressed  to  the  Duke  of 
Grafton  ;  at  the  end  of  which  it  is  declared,  that  if  ever  Mr.  Burke 
came  forward  again,  I  would  meet  him.  He  has  come  forward,  and 
I  have  kept  iny  word." 
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enjoy  the  mad  banquet  in  its  wildest  perfection. 
This  man,  this  strange,  this  inexplicable  compound, 
of  all  that  is  captivating  in  genius,  fluctuating  in 
opinion,  and  morose,  frantic,  and  ungovernable  in 
temper ;  in  whom  the  natural  good  qualities  of  the 
heart  appear  to  have  played  the  wanton  with  the 
very  worst  qualities  of  the  mind,  and  to  have  aban- 
doned themselves  to  all  the  irregular  excesses  of  the 
most  depraved  prostitution.  —  This  being,  unassi- 
milated  to  every  thing,  that  has  hitherto  occurred  in 
the  variegated  history  of  plants,  animals,  or  fossils, 
and  who  has  been,  even  to  this  late  period  of  his  ex- 
istence, the  friend  and  foe  alternately  of  every  man, 
with  whom  he  has  acted  in  public  life,  disdains  the 
petty  retail-infamy  of  setting  individuals  at  variance, 
and  dissolving,  by  force  of  cunning,  old  and  long 
established  friendship.  He  has  commenced,  on 
the  strength  and  abundant  resources  of  his  own 
richly  productive  mint  of  mind  and  contrivance,  a 
wholesale  dealer  in  wrong,  and  striking  boldly  at 
title-deeds  of  every  description,  throughout  this 
wide-extended  empire,  tells  alike  the  necessitous 
and  unprincipled,  suffering  at  this  alarming  moment 
under  the  double  pressure  of  war  and  famine,  that, 
in  the  vast  property  and  landed  estates  of  the  British 
nobility,  a  remedy  may  be  found,  for  all  the  multi- 
plied evils  annexed  to  poverty,  and  a  contempt  of 
moral  rectitude. 

"  The  London-Corresponding  Society,  reproached 
as  it  has  been  with  such  a  design,  has  stopt  very  far 
short  of  Mr.  Burke,  and  has  never  yet  in  any  of  its 
resolutions,  or  authenticated  proceedings,  pointed 
confiscations  out  to  a  senseless  rabble,  as  the  means 
of  alleviating  their  distress,  and  rescuing  them  from 
want.  It  is  full  time  that  this  man  should  be  muz- 
zled and  hand-cuffed,  or  his  wild  sallies  may  en- 
danger the  state,  and  realise  the  fable  of  Sampson 
and  the  Philistines.  It  was  the  general  hope  that 
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Mr.  Burke  would,  on  retiring  from  Parliament,  have 
renounced  all  concern  with  politics;  and  that,  as 
soon  as  his  pecuniary  difficulties  were  removed,  he 
would  have  gone  into  absolute  retirement.  Such, 
it  was  thought,  would  have  been  his  resolve,  and  he 
had  warranted  this  hope  by  several  declarations  to 
that  effect.  With  a  mind  so  disposed,  baffled,  but 
not  corrected,  in  all  its  arrogant  and  impracticable, 
I  will  not  say,  sanguinary  projects,  it  was  imagined 
that  he  would  have  sought  refuge,  not  so  much  from 
others,  whom  he  had  deceived  and  deserted,  as  from 
himself,  and  the  keen  reproaches  of  his  wounded 
mind  and  conscience.  He  even  acknowledges  that 
he  left  London  for  ever,  (would  to  God  he  had  never 
seen  it !)  and  that,  '  devoted  to  obscurity  and  sor- 
'  row,  he  was  insensible  at  once  to  the  affairs  and 
1  pleasures  of  this  world.'  Thus  resolved  and  thus 
resigned,  it  was  reasonable  to  expect  that  he  would 
have  descended  quietly  to  the  tomb,  without  fur- 
nishing fresh  matter  of  regret  to  the  few  friends, 
whom  compassion  has  preserved  in  tenderness  to 
old  friendships,  or  of  triumph  to  his  numerous  ene- 
mies, which  a  vindictive,  restless  temper,  as  incor- 
rigible as  it  is  irascible,  and  which  neither  age  nor 
misfortune  can  temper  into  discretion  or  humanity, 
have  armed,  as  it  were,  in  defence  of  liberty  and  right. 
"  This  lamentable  old  man,  lamentable  in  every 
respect,  continues  to  be  wicked  and  mischievous  be- 
yond the  ordinary  term  allotted  to  vice.  Every 
thing  is  absorbed,  enfeebled,  or  extinguished  in  him 
but  his  rancour,  and  that  strikes  deeper  root,  and 
blooms  with  brighter  verdure  in  proportion  as  it 
should  wither  and  decay  from  age ;  envious  of  the 
laurel,  with  which  genius  would  have  marked  and 
decorated  his  grave,  it  has  finally  grappled  with, 
seized,  and  out-topped  it;  its  noxious  qualities  cor- 
rode whatever  comes  within  the  sphere  of  its  putrid 
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atmosphere;  its  very  touch  imparts  a  tf&nk  and 
deadly  poison,  and,  what  will  scarce  obtain  currency 
with  remote  posterity,  the  friendship  of  this  forlorn 
and  wretched  being,  separated,  cut  off,  and  avoided 
by  those,  who  once  valued  him,  is  still  more  fatal  than 
his  hatred :  it  acts  by  contraries,  and  wounds  even 
to  death  the  hapless  deluded  victim  in  the  embrace. 
"  Those,  with  whom  he  lives  in  declared  enmity, 
are  less  exposed  to  the  direful  effects  of  his  ever-ac- 
tive and  self-productive  malice,  than  those,  who  ad- 
mit him  to  their  confidence  !  His  very  animosity, 
vigilant,  bitter,  and  relentless  as  it  is,  serves  as  a 
shield  to  those,  who  are  the  objects  of  his  resent- 
ment, while  those,  for  whom  he  professes  affection 
or  regard,  or  who  submit  to  be  s-wayed  by  his  coun- 
sels, are  lost  past  redemption,  and  never  fail  to  feel 
and  lament  the  sad  effects  of  their  mistaken  confi- 
dence. • 

"  This  has  been  recently  exemplified  in  the  two 
greatest  instances  of  his  public  life,  upon  which  he 
most  piques  himself;  from  the  one,  for  which  he 
boldly  claims  the  greatest  merit ;  and  from  the  other, 
for  which  he  modestly  contents  himself  with  having 
received  the  greatest  recompence ;  it  has  been  exem- 
plified in  a  manner  so  evidently  strong,  that  it  must 
force  conviction  on  even  the  most  prejudiced  mind. 

"  Mr.  Burke  collected,  into  the  terrible  focus  of 
parliamentary  rage,  all  the  malignant  rays,  which 
envy  and  resentment  had  exhaled  from  disappointed 
avarice,  or  ambition,  in  order  to  destroy,  by  their 
concentrated  force,  the  persecuted  object  of  his  vin- 
dictive animosity :  he  was,  however,  foiled  in  the  at- 
tempt ;  for  what,  let  me  ask  you,  has  been  the  re- 
sult of  all  his  criminal  virulence  and  industry? 
What  ill  has  resulted  to  Mr.  Hastings*  from  all  the 

*  In  the  Advertisement,  prefixed  to  the  pamphlet,  Mr.  Miles 
writes  thus  p.  ix. :  — 
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mischiemus  skill  and  exertions,  of  the  immense 
chemical  laboratory  of  this  man's  ever  fertile  brains? 
—  None.  Let  the  mortifications  and  insults,  let  the 
malice  and  scurrilities  be  subtracted,  that  Mr. 
Hastings  has  received  from  his  invulnerable  antago- 

"  I  request  the  favor  of  those,  who  are  inclined  to  censure  me 
for  severity,  to  have  the  candor  to  recollect  the  gross  scurrilities, 
with  which  he  insulted  Mr.  Hastings,  for  a  series  of  years,  in  a 
situation,  where  the  object  of  his  ahuse,  or  rather,  as  he  imagined, 
the  victim  of  his  malevolence,  was  bound  hand  and  foot,  precluded 
all  means  of  defence,  and  compelled  to  suffer  all  the  indignities, 
and  to  hear  all  the  calumnies,  false  and  malicious  as  they  were, 
which  his  unfeeling  persecutor,  in  a  torrent  of  eloquence  worthy 
of  a  better  cause,  had  the  wanton  malignity  to  let  loose  against 
him.     The  frequent  appeals  of  Mr.  Hastings  to  the  justice  and 
humanity  of  the  Court,  against  the  cruel  and  unmanly  aspersions  of 
Mr.  Burke,  must  be  fresh  in  every  man's  memory.     But  Mr.  . 
Hastings  is  not  the  only  instance,  in  which  the  gentleman,  who  is 
the  object  of  these  animadversions,  has  given  full  latitude  to  per- 
sonal abuse ;  even  the  Sovereign,  who  has  extended  his  royal  com- 
passion, with  a  munificence  worthy  of  the  empire  and  of  himself, 
(for  1  deny  that  Mr.  Burke  has  deserved  the  remuneration  he  has 
received,)  was  for  sometime  the  selected  chosen  object  of  his  in- 
vective and  abuse,  and  particularly  at  a  moment  when  '  despon- 
'  dency  prevailed  throughout  'the  nation,   when  every  face  was 
'  marked  with  woe,  and  every  cheek  bedewed  with  tears,'  (Letter 
to  the  Duke  of  Grufton  p.  31.,)  anxious  for  the  return  of  health  to 
a  Monarch  deservedly  beloved,  whose  preservation,  at  all  times 
devoutly  to  be  wished,  was  rendered  still  more  so  then,  from  the 
peculiar  and  distressing  circumstances  of  the  moment.    Yet  it 
was  at  that  moment,  and  when  his  Majesty  was  unhappily  labour- 
ing under  one  of  the  heaviest  misfortunes,  that  can  befal  humanity 
in  its  rude  passage  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  that  Mr.  Burke 
had  the  unfeeling  insolence  to  his  Sovereign  at  all  times,  and  bis 
very  munificent  benefactor  at  present,  to  insult  him.'* 

I  have  already  shewn  that  Mr.  Burke  is  innocent  of  the  charge 
of  insulting  afflicted  Majesty,  to  which  Mr.  Miles  has  recurred  as 
an  admitted  fact. 

In  p.  204. 1  have  quoted  a  remarkable  passage  from  Boswell's 
Life  of  Johnson  respecting  Warren  Hastings,  who,  however,  is  not 
mentioned  by  name.  With  it  let  the  reader  compare  the  following 
extract  from  a  Letter,  addressed,  by  a  Mr.  White,  complaining  of 
wrongs  suffered  in  India,  totheEditorof  the  Times,(April\5, 1828.) 
"  Unfortunately  satisfactory  proof  can  seldom  be  produced 
in  England,  as  to  the  abuses,  that  have  been  practised  in  India ; 
so  it  is  with  those  general  abuses,  which  I  have  named.  But  this 
has  ever  been  the  case,  and,  I  fear,  ever  will  be.  The  witnesses 
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nist,  armed  cap-a-pie,  and  doubly  fenced  by  Lords 
and  Commons,  and  Mr.  Hastings  is  a  gainer  by  the 
process.  So  much  for  the  ENMITY  of  Edmund 
Burke.  Now  for  his  FRIENDSHIP. 

"  Turn  then,  my  dear  Sir,  I  beseech  you,  to  the 

remain  in  those  regions  ;  they  cannot  be  produced  here.  Thence 
arises  one  of  the  greatest  evils  attending  the  administration  of 
that  country ;  it  prevents  exposures,  perpetuates  a  continual  re- 
currence of  crime  with  impunity,  and  casts  more  than  doubt  upon 
whatever  may  be  advanced." 

One  of  the  best  defences  made  for  Warren  Hastings,  is  that 
which  occurs  in  the  following  eloquent  extract  from  Lord  Ers- 
kine's  Speech  on  the  Trial  of  John  Stockdale,  the  Bookseller:  —  "If 
it  be  true  that  Mr.  Hastings  was  directed  to  make  the  safety  and 
prosperity  of  Bengal  tht  first  object  of  his  attention,  and  that,  under 
his  administration,  it  has  been  safe  and  prosperous, —  if  it  be  true 
that  the  security  and  preservation  of  our  possessions  and  revenues 
in  Asia,  were  marked  out  to  him  as  the  great  leading  principle  of 
his  government,  and  that  those  possessions  and  revenues,  amidst 
unexampled  dangers,  have  been  secured  and  preserved,  then  a  ques- 
tion may  be  unaccountably  mixed  with  your  consideration,  much 
beyond  the  consequence  of  the  present  prosecution,  involving,  per- 
haps, the  merit  of  the  impeachment  itself,  which  gave  it  birth ;  — 
a  question,  which  the  Commons,  as  prosecutors  of  Mr.  Hastings, 
should  in  common  prudence  have  avoided,  unless  regretting  the 
unweildy  length  of  their  proceedings  against  him,  they  wished  to 
afford  him  the  opportunity  of  this  strange,  anomalous  defence . 
For,  although  1  am  neither  his  counsel,  nor  desire  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  his  guilt  or  innocence,  yet,  in  the  collateral  de- 
fence of  my  client,  1  am  driven  to  state  matter,  which  may  be 
considered  by  many  as  hostile  to  the  impeachment.     For,  if  our 
dependencies  have  been  secured,  and  their  interests  promoted,  J 
am  driven  in  the  defence  of  my  client  to  remark,  that  it  is  mad 
and  preposterous  to  bring  to  the  standard  of  justice  and  huma- 
nity the  exercise  of  a  dominion  founded  upon  violence  and  terror. 
It  may,  and  must  be  true,  that  Mr.  Hastings  has  repeatedly  offend- 
ed against  the  rights  and  privileges  of  Asiatic  government,  if  he 
was  the  faithful  deputy  of  a  power,  which  could  not  maintain  it- 
self for  an  hour  without  trampling  upon  both;  —  he  may,  and 
must  have  offended  against  the  laws  of  God  and  nature,  if  he  was 
the  faithful  viceroy  of  an  empire  wrested  in  blood  from  the  people, 
to  whom  God  and  nature  had  given  it;  —  he  may,  and  must  have 
preserved  that  unjust  dominion  over  timorous  and  abject  nations, 
by  a  terrifying,  overbearing,  insulting  superiority,  if  he  was  the 
faithful  administrator  of  your  government,  which  having  no  root 
in  consent  or  affection, —  no  foundation  in  similarity  of  interests, — 
nor  support  from  any  one  principle,  which  cements  men  together  in 
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other  side  of  this  man's  ledger,  and  see  how  his  ac- 
count stands  with  those,  with  whom  he  has  acted 
through  life  —  with  whom  he  has  lived  in  the  most 
familiar,  confidential,  and  endearing  intercourse  • — 
for  whom  he  professed  AFFECTION,  not  HATRED  — 

society,  could  only  be  upheld  by  alternate  stratagem  and  force. 
The  unhappy  people  of  India,  feeble  and  effeminate  as  they 
are  from  the  softness  of  their  climate,  and  subdued  and  broken 
as  they  have  been  by  the  knavery  and  strength  of  civiliza- 
tion, still  occasionally  start  up  in  all  the  vigour  and  intelli- 
gence of  insulted  nature ',  —  to  be  governed  at  all,  they 
must  be  governed  with  a  rod  of  iron,  and  our  empire  in 
the  East  would,  long  since,  have  been  lost  to  Great  Britain, 
if  civil  skill  and  military  prowess  had  not  united  their  ef- 
forts to  support  an  authority,  which  heaven  never  gave,  by 
means,  which  it  never  can  sanction." 

"  The  celebrated  Edmund  Burke  was  one  of  the  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  enforce  the 
charges  of  crime  against  Mr.  Warren  Hastings,  and  one 
day,  when  he  had  been  pouring  out  all  his  splendid  talents 
in  a  rich  display  of  oratory  against  the  accused,  he  address- 
ed the  splendid  assembly  of  peers,  ladies,  and  gentlemen, 
before  him,  in  the  following  terms :  — '  When  I  look  round 
'  this  glorious  circle,  bright  with  all  that  is  high  in  rank,  all 
'  that  is  powerful  in  talent,  all  that  is  amiable  in  virtue,  all 
*  that  is  brilliant  in  beauty,  and  then  turn  my  eyes  to  the 
'  criminal  at  the  Bar,  my  mind  is  convulsed  with  horror,  and 
'  I  sicken  at  the  sight.'  The  orator  then  placed  his  hands 
on  the  table  before  him,  and  dropped  his  head  into  them,  as 
if  overwhelmed  by  the  dreadful  contemplation.  On  coming 
out  of  Westminster-Hall,  after  this  splendid  oration,  Burke 
could  not  find  his  carriage,  and  Lord  Yarborough's  having 
just  drawn  up,  the  peer  offered  to  take  him  home.  The 
ebullition  of  Burke's  mind  had  not  subsided,  and  on  the  way, 
without  considering  the  indelicacy  of  appealing  to  one,  who 
was  ultimately  to  pronounce  judgment  in  the  case,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  re-urge  the  arguments  of  his  speech  on  his  noble 
auditor,  concluding  with  the  eager  enquiry  — '  Do  you  not 
'  think  this  man  a  great  criminal  ?'  Lord  Yarborough, 
whose  correctness  of  intellect  was  known  to  all,  who  had 
the  opportunity  of  knowing  him,  immediately  answered  — 
'  Burke,  all  I  can  say  at  present,  is  that  either  you,  or 
c  Hastings  deserves  to  be  hanged ;  but  I  cannot  now  tell! 
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with  whom  he  has  lived  in  sworn  and  avowed  amity ; 
whose  measures  he  approved,  supported,  and  de- 
fended, with  all  the  vehemence  natural  to  his  cha- 
racter, and  whom  he  constantly  extolled  and  held 
forth  to  the  nation,  as  objects  of  its  dearest  hope  and 

1  which  of  the  two.'  Ferulam."  The  Times,  April  3, 1828. 

This  story  is  calculated  to  make  an  erroneous  impression 
on  the  mind  of  the  reader,  and  therefore  I  shall  accompany 
it  with  a  few  comments.  1.  Admitting  the  violence  of 
Burke,  often  indiscreet,  often  unjustifiable,  often  cruel,  in 
the  matter  of  Warren  Hastings,  who  does  not  admire  that 
habitual  hatred  of  oppression,  that  honest  sincerity  and  de- 
votedness  of  heart,  which  it  evinced,  even  according  to 
this  anecdote?  2.  Burke's  mind  was  then  in  an  efferves- 
cent state,  and  some  ebullition  was  necessary  to  restore  it 
to  its  wonted  calmness.  3.  A  cold-blooded  and  calculating 
reasoner  MIGHT  HAVE  recollected  that  he  was  talking  to  a 
peer  of  the  realm,  who  would  eventfully  and  judicially  have 
to  decide  on  the  case,  —  he  MIGHT  HAVE  restrained  the  fury 
of  his  invective  within  juster  limits.  For  my  part,  I  honour 
the  GENEROUS  FEELING  displayed  by  Burke  on  this  occasion, 
because  I  discern  the  PURiTYof  the  fountain,  from  which  it 
flowed,  —  the  errour  '  leaned  to  virtue's  side,'  and  it  there- 
fore hath  sacredness  in  my  eyes.  4.  Right  nobly  did  Burke 
forget  the  peer,  while  he  remembered  that  the  peer  was  a 
MAN  ; — right  nobly  did  he  forget  the  TITLE  of  his  companion, 
whether  it  was  the  accident  of  birth,  the  caprice  of  fortune, 
the  lavish  gift  of  royalty,  or  the  just  reward  of  public 
merit,  while  he  appealed  to  the  common  feelings  of  HUMAN 
NATURE,  and  that  innate  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  without 
which  the  peerage  has  no  value  in  the  eyes  of  goodness,  ma- 
king vice  at  once  more  conspicuous  and  more  odious. 

A  recent  testimony,  from  a  high  quarter,  has  been  borne 
to  the  literary  merits  of  Warren  Hastings: — "  I  would  not 
be  supposed  to  assert  that  Lord  Clive  was  himself  an  Ori- 
ental scholar ;  but  his  genius  discerned  the  great  benefit, 
that  the  public  would  derive  from  the  attainment  of 
language  by  those,  who  were  to  serve  their  country  in  this 
quarter  of  the  world.     We  find  that  this  was  a  never-failing 
recommendation  to  his  favour  and  patronage.     Among  the 
many  distinguished  individuals,  whom  the  possession  01  this 
acquirement,  joined  to  other  qualifications,  led  him  to  pro- 
mote, the  name  of  Warren  Hastings  is  preeminent.     Tha 
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only  refuge.  What  has  been  his  conduct  towards 
them  ?  Behold  them  disjointed,  broken,  dispersed, 
and  ruined,  at  enmity  with  each  other,  and  their 
conduct  and  principles  scouted,  reprobated,  and  pro- 
nounced culpable  by  the  very  man,  that  formerly 
admired  and  defended  them.  His  FRIEND,  Sir,  the 
heir  of  Rockingham,  is  a  living,  melancholy  evidence 
of  this  woeful,  this  afflicting  truth  !  The  splendid 
house  of  Fitzwilliam  is  erased  from  the  rich  chart  of 
political  influence,  power,  and  credit;  its  noble 
owner  is  reduced  to  a  cypher,  and  driven  into  exile 
in  the  very  country,  where  he  was  born,  and  where 
his  exalted  rank,  fortune,  and  character  would  have 
ensured  to  him  the  consequence  he  ought  to  pos- 
sess, if  he  had  not  come  in  contact  with  that  heir- 
loom, which  descended  with  his  uncle's  vast  property, 
at  once  a  burthen  and  a  disgrace  to  the  inheritance  ! 
His  Lordship,  consigned  to  a  premature  and  unme- 
rited obscurity,  is  a  sad  monument  of  all  that  is  ami- 
able and  excellent  in  private  life,  being  irretrieva- 
bly lost,  and  rendered  useless  to  the  state,  by  an 
indiscreet  attachment  to  an  unworthy  object. 

great  man,  who  joined  taste  and  learning  to  the  wisdom  of 
the  statesman,  gave  the  first  effectual  impulse  to  his  coun- 
trymen, who,  from  his  example  and  encouragement,  were 
led  to  obtain,  not  merely  a  colloquial,  but  a  classical  know- 
ledge of  the  languages  of  India,  and  particularly  the  sacred 
one  of  the  Hindus.  He  was  fully  sensible  that  such  know- 
ledge was  not  more  essential  to  promote  the  objects  of  general 
literature  and  science,  than  to  maintain  and  improve  the 
political  interests  and  reputation  of  his  country.  Enter- 
taining such  views,  and  adopting  such  measures,  he  well 
merited  the  honour  he  received  and  prized,  of  being  the  pa- 
tron of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Calcutta,  This  society,  how- 
ever, owed  its  immediate  formation  to  Sir  Wm-  Jones." 
Address  to  Sir  John  Malcolm,  G.  C.  B.  Governor  of  Bombay, 
delivered  at  a  Special  Meeting  of  the  Literary  Society  of 
Bombay,  held  on  Wednesday  Dec.  5,  1827.  (Courier,  May 
8,  1828.) 

SB 
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"  I  behold  his  Lordship,  sorrowful  and  repentant, 
standing  in  the  penitential  attitude  of  convicted  folly 
—  a  kind  of  beacon,  to  warn  other  mariners  em- 
barked in  the  same  perilous  navigation,  of  the  fatal 
rock,  upon  which  youth,  honour,  and  genuine  sim- 
plicity were  unhappily  wrecked.  Mr.  Windham 
might  have  profited  by  the  disaster  of  his  friend,  but 
infatuation  has  rivetted  him  to  ruin,  and  he  must 
abide  the  issue. 

"  Whether  the  Secretary  at  War  is  the  next  to 
be  *  killed-off,'  or  whether  he  is  preserved  by  bloody 
Banquo  for  a  bonne  bouche,  I  know  not ;  but,  if  he 
he  ever  fixed  his  fondest  hopes  on  Norwich  —  if  he 
even  considered  that  city  as  his  Eden,  the  gates  of 
Paradise,  he  may  be  assured,  are  shut  against  him 
for  ever,  and  for  this  mortifying  expulsion,  for  this 
heavy,  this  afflicting  and  degrading  curse,  he  is  in- 
debted to  his  friend,  his  counsellor,  and  guide  ! 

"  Under  these  various  aspects,  some  of  them 
pleasing,  others  offensive,  and  all  of  them  instruc- 
tive, either  negatively  or  positively,  Mr.  Burke  has 
appeared  to  us  at  different  periods  of  his  life,  ex- 
citing the  contradictory  sensations  of  esteem,  admi- 
ration, horror,  and  disgust :  in  a  word,  my  dear  Sir, 
he  has  travelled  through  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zo- 
diac, and,  returned  to  the  point  from  whence  he  de- 
parted, remains  fixed  to  a  certainty  in  scorpion." 

In  a  Postscript  to  the  Vindication  of  the  Duke  of 
Bedford's  Attack  upon  Mr.  Burke 's  Pension,  in  Re- 
ply to  a  Letter  form  the  Eight  Hon.  Edm.  Burke,  to 
a  Noble  Lord,  Lond.  1796.  8vo.  p,  67,  written  by 
T.  G.  Street,  Esq,  occur  these  words :  — * 

*  Mr.  Street  p.  65.  speaks  of  the  effect  produced  on  his  mind  by 
the  writings  of  Burke  in  these  terms,  with  which  the  reader  can 
compare  those,  which  I  have  already  quoted  from  the  Rev.  Robt. 
Hall  and  Dr.  Parr.  "  I  think  1  have  now,  my  dear  Sir,  com- 
pleted my  original  intention.  I  have  made  such  remarks  as 
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"  The  peculiar  and  invidious  contents  of  Mr. 
Burke's  Letter  have  led  many  persons  to  enquire 
into  the  state  of  his  own  finances  for  many  years, 
and  into  the  conduct  both  of  himself  and  other  per- 
sons related  to  him,  in  pecuniary  matters.  Mr.  B. 
cannot  have  forgotten  the  obscure  hint,  whichJohnson 
once  dropped,  and  which  Mr.  Boswell,  with  his  usual 
accuracy,  committed  to  paper,  though  with  delicacy 
quite  unusual,  he  has  forborne  to  communicate  that 
hint  to  the  public  in  his  Biographical  Memoirs  of  our 
great  Lexicographer.  But  the  circumstances  will, 

the  perusal  of  Mr.  Burke's  Letter  suggested  to  me. —  Shall  I  can- 
didly confess  to  you,  that  your  refusal  to  acknowledge  the  justice 
of  them  will  neither  surprize  nor  hart  me? — It  is  difficult,  and 
frequently  impossible,  to  recover  from  the  rapture  and  delirium, 
into  which  Mr.  Burke's  works  always  throw  us.  The  wizzardhas 
such  potent  charms  about  him,  that  I  could  almost  wish  to  remain 
for  ever  spell-bound  by  him.  The  vigour  and  eloquence  of  his 
periods  enchant  me  —  I  admire,  though  I  cannot  approve,  the 
energy  of  his  invective — I  cry  out  Quando  ullum  inveniam  parem  ? 
And  I  am  ready  to  acknowledge  with  you  that,  since  Cicero,  there 
has  been  no  such  man." 

In  p.  60.  the  following  tribute  of  respect  is  paid  to  Dr.  Priestley : — 
"  The  mention  of  chymical  operations  naturally  connects  with 
it,  in  Mr.  Burke's,  as  well  as  in  every  other  person's  mind,  the 
name  of  Priestley — but  few,  1  hope,  will  imitate  him  in  his  unge- 
nerous treatment  of  that  name.  Now  that  Dr.  Priestley  has  emi- 
grated from  this  country,  shame  on  the  country  that  forced  him 
to  emigrate!  it  may  not  injure  his  personal  safety  to  speak  of 
him  —  Now  that  he  can  no  longer  be  affected  by  the  rage  and  ran- 
cour of  a  remorseless  Church-and-King  Mob,  it  may  be  permitted 
to  me  to  pay  him  my  humble  tribute  of  respect.  The  studies,  which 
Mr.  Burke  has  lately  pursued,  lead  him  to  support  sentiments  and 
principles,  that  inflame,  and  irritate,  and  goad  mankind  to  warfare 
and  to  the  destruction  of  each  other.  The  studies,  which  Dr. 
Priestley  has  pursued,  have  invariably  tended  to  preserve  the  health 
and  life  of  man,  and  to  promote  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  the 
human  race  — Dr.  Priestley  is  dead  to  this  country —  he  has  sought 
repose  and  refuge  from  persecution  in  a  distant  climate  —  yet  to 
that  climate,  and  even  across  the  Atlantic,  Mr.  Burke  pursues  him. 
Mr.  Burke  has  lost  a  beloved  son  ;  yet  I  have  not  heard  that  Dr. 
Priestley  has  broken  in  upon  his  sorrow  —  Dr.  Priestley  has  lost  a 
beloved  son  too,  yet  his  domestic  calamity  is  no  shield  and  protec- 
tion to  him." 
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in  all  probability,  be  examined  with  the  utmost 
strictness,  and  supported  by  clearest  proofs;  and 
should  these  proofs  come,  as  they  perhaps  will,  within 
my  reach,  I  shall,  without  hesitation  or  apology,  give 
a  detailed  account  of  certain  Irish  transactions,  in  a 
new  and  enlarged  edition  of  this  pamphlet.  To  Mr. 
Burke  I  must  speak  in  the  language  of  Terence,  Si 
perait,  qu&  volt,  dicere  ;  ea,  qua  non  volt,  audiet" 

A  very  worthy  and  high-minded  friend,  to  whom 
I  am  indebted  for  many  acts  of  kindness,  entertains 
a  very  strong  prejudice  against  Burke,  and  has  sent 
to  me  some  communications,  which  I  candidly  pro- 
mised to  employ,  and  which,  in  the  absence  of  all 
other  information  on  the  topics  adverted  to,  I  can 
only  hope  may  not  be  founded  on  facts,  but  which 
I  of  my  own  knowledge  can  neither  confirm  nor 
refute : — 

"  June  20,  1827.  I  must,  however,  admit  Burke 
to  have  been  a  remarkably  clever  man,  and  what 
Cobbett  calls  a  Cornelius  Agrippa-m&n,  —  a  moun- 
tebank-orator:  witness  his  dagger-pantomime  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  his  shameful  attack  on 
the  late  King  during  his  illness,  and  then  his  abject 
meanness  in  taking  pension  after  pension  under  the 
same  Sovereign.  According  to  Dr.  Milner,  he  was 
so  weak  and  bigotted  as  to  believe  in  transubstan- 
tiation,  and  see  in  Tone's  Memoirs,  (who  all  allow 
to  have  been  an  honest  man,)  his  remarks  on  Burke : 
'  Edmund  wants  to  get  another  2,000  guineas,  if 

*  he  can,  —  dirty  work,  —  Edmund  no  fool  in  mo- 

*  ney-matters,  —  flattering  every  one  to  carry  his 
'point.     Is  that  sublime  and  beautiful?'     But  to 
cut  the  matter  short,  I  enclose  you  two  papers  — 
one  marked  A,  which  you  may  copy,  but  must  re- 
turn to  me  —  it  is  the  original  from  a  most  worthy 
man,  now  no  more,  who  was  50  years  in  high  office 
in   this  country,  (Ireland,)  and  who,  1  may  say, 
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knew  every  thing  and  every  body,  and  well  knew 
what  Burke  was.  The  second  paper,  (B,)  I  copy, 
and  therefore  you  may  keep  it.  I  must  also  add  an 
anecdote  of  this  sublime  man.  He  sold  a  small  es- 
tate he  had  in  Ireland,  but  observe,  in  Ireland  we 
have  a  Registry- Act,  and  it  has  always  been  stated 
and  believed  that,  when  he  sold  it,  he  went  imme- 
diately to  a  person,  with  whom  he  had  been  in 
treaty,  to  borrow  money  on  mortgage;  but  he  con- 
cealed the  sale,  and  got  the  money  either  on  bond 
or  mortgage  —  the  lender  registered  before  the  pur- 
chaser, and  this  latter  had  eventually  to  pay,  and 
Burke  pocketed  from  both.  I  ought  to  define  what 
I  call  a  Cornelius  Agrippa  man.  See  Tacitus  ch.  6. 
'  There  is  no  State  or  Government  but  has  been 

*  highly  injured  by  this  wicked  sect  —  nothing  more 

*  dangerous  than  this  deluding  mystery,  from  whence 

*  all  prevaricators,   jugglers,    shufflers,    backsters, 

*  sycophants,  and  vile-tongued  persons  derive  their 

*  malice  and  knavery.' 

"A. 

"  1770.  Mr.  Edmund  Burke,  a  semi-gem  of 
dazzling  and  showy  brightness  in  certain  lights,  but 
not  of  real  hardness  for  its  polish ;  for,  though  his 
ingenuity  as  a  writer,  and  his  talents  as  a  speaker, 
are  acknowledged,  the  dignity  of  his  character  in 
many  points  remains  dubious.  He  is  a  native  of 
Ireland,  and  born  in  the  county  of  Cork,  where  he 
has  a  small  real  estate,  I  know  not  how  or  when 
acquired;  for  in  1761.  and  1763.,  during  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  Earls  of  Halifax  and  Northumber- 
land, he  came  to  Dublin,  a  retainer  of  Single-speech 
Hamilton,  William  Gerard,  then  first  Secretary 
to  those  Lord-Lieutenants ;  who  made  use  of  Mr. 
Burke  in  the  same  manner  ancient  orators  did  of 
their  rhetors,  employing  him  to  polish  their  per- 
formances ;  for  Mr.  Hamilton  did  not  speak  without 
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considerable  labour  and  premeditation,  although  his 
strength  of  parts  and  abilities  for  composition  are 
unquestionable ;  and  he  obtained  Mr.  Burke  300/. 
a-year  pension  on  the  civil  establishment  of  Ire- 
land, which  he  received  from  Lady-day,  1763.  to  Dec. 
16,  1765.  when  quarrelling  with  Mr.  Hamilton, 
he  threw  it  up,  and  listed  himself  under  the  ban- 
ners of  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  whose  Secre- 
tary he  was  during  his  Lordship's  administration, 
and  since  has  remained  the  declaimer  of  his  party 
in  the  British  House  of  Commons. 

"  1796.  Whilst  in  Ireland  Mr.  Hamilton's  re- 
tainer, he  employed  himself  as  a  private  Popish 
agent  travelling  round  the  kingdom  to  collect  ma- 
terials for  subverting  the  then  constitution,  and  to 
solicit  subscriptions  from  the  Roman  Catholics,  to- 
wards defraying  the  expences  of  an  attempt  to  ob- 
tain a  repeal  of  the  Popery-Laws,  now  too  effec- 
tually accomplished,  so  as  no  longer  to  have  left 
any  sort  of  fence  for  guarding  the  lives  and  proper- 
ties of  the  Protestant  subjects. 

"  The  year  1793.  has  given  a  fresh  proof  of  Mas- 
ter Edmund's  versatility,  and  shewn  that  modern 
loquacity,  and  the  ancient  Greek  eloquence  of  De- 
mosthenes are  exactly  minted  from  the  self-same 
metal,  the  present  virtuous  public  character,  con- 
descending to  hold,  through  the  medium  of  those 
he  used  to  stile  a  corrupt  Ministry,  the  following 
grants :  — 

"  £1,200.  per  annum,  chargeable  to  the  Civil 
List  for  the  lives  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burke,  and  the 
survivor  of  them,  to  commence  from  Jan.  5,  1793. 

"  £1,160.  per  annum,  chargeable  on  the  4^  per 
Cent  Fund  for  the  lives  of  Edmund  Burke,  Esq., 
Lord  Royston,  and  Architel  Grey,  Esq.  the  survivor 
of  them,  to  commence  July  24,  1793. 

"  £1,340.  per  annum,  chargeable  on  the  4£  per 
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Cent  Fund  for  the  lives  of  the  Princess  Amelia, 
Lord  Althorpe,  and  Wm.  Cavendish,  Esq.,  the  sur- 
vivor of  them,  to  commence  July  24,  1793. 

"  Annually  £3,700. 

"  Could  a  ray  of  gentlemanly  sentiment  reach  the 
soul  of  this  mock-patriot,  how  must  it  be  harrowed 
on  signing  quarterly  his  acquittances  for  such  boun- 
ty !  When  during  his  Majesty's  late  calamitous 
situation  he  had  dared  to  utter,  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  that  the  Almighty  had  hurled 
the  King  from  his  throne,  and  now,  to  use  the  words 
of  the  sensible  Dr.  Smith,  have  Burke's  talents  been 
employed  in  complimenting  his  Sovereign  by  telling 
him  that  lie  came  to  his  crown  in  contempt  of  his 
people  by  holding  up  a  Messalina  for  public  vene- 
ration, and  by  becoming  the  calumniator  of  Rous- 
seau !  he  yet  certainly  owes  to  the  nation  a  defence 
of  a  right  divine  to  govern  wrong — instanced  by 
the  abusive  squandering  upon  himself  and  his  wife, 
and  even  extending  beyond  them,  if  survived  by  the 
other  grantees,  such  large  gifts  from,  the  revenue, 
when  its  application  elsewhere  is  so  urgently  called 
for,  both  by  public  service  and  the  State's  necessity. 

"  The  other  grantees  were  named  that  Mr.  Burke 
might  sell  the  pensions,  which  were  agreed  for  at 
the  moment  the  pensions  were  granted.  Mr.  Gray 
was  the  purchaser  of  the  one,  Mr.  Cavendish  of  the 
other." 

«B. 
"  True  Anecdote. 

"  To  elude  the  persecuting  rigour  of  the  Penal 
Laws  in  Ireland,  a  Roman  Catholic  Family  made 
over  their  estate  in  trust  to  a  brother  of  Mr.  E. 
Burke's,  a  practising  attorney  in  Dublin ;  but  he 
thought  proper  to  avail  himself  of  their  confidence, 
claimed  and  held  the  estate  for  himself,  and  be_ 
queathed  it  to  his  elder  brother,  which  he  possesseg 
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at  this  moment.*  Mr.  O'Connor  was  employed  by 
this  unfortunate  family  to  carry  on  a  suit  in  the 
Irish  Exchequer,  to  recover  this  estate.  But,  as  the 
rigid  letter  of  the  law  was  decidedly  against  their 
claims,  Mr.  O'Connor  appealed  to  Mr.  Burke's  hu- 
manity in  their  favour.  He  candidly  acknowledged 
the  cruelty  and  injustice  of  the  Penal  Laws,  and 
fairly  and  liberally  owned  that  he  would  with  most 
conscientious  pleasure  restore  the  estate,  if  he  did 
not  apprehend  that  his  doing  so  would  throw  an  in- 
delible stain  on  his  brother's  memory. 

"  The  following  panegyrical  Epigram  on  Mr. 
Burke's  answer  was  written  at  the  time,  about  1773, 
by  Counsellor  Harwood :  — 

Fraternal  love  inspires  good  Edmund's  breast, 
Of  this  dear  virtue,  hear  this  glorious  test  — 
He  writes,  declaims  in  mild  religion's  cause, 
Yet  he's  enrich'd  by  fraud  and  Penal  Laws ; 
He  'gainst  his  conscience  beggars  a  whole  Ace, 
To  save  a  brother's  memory  from  disgrace, 
Rather  than  blast  the  generous  donor's  fame, 
From  him  he  heirs  the  profit,  cheat,  and  shame ; 
Sarcastic  truth  with  calm  contempt  he  braves, 
And  from  pure  virtue,  shines  the  first  of  Knaves  ! 

"  Burke's  son  had  a  public  employment,  and  was  a 
defaulter,  several  thousand  pounds.  One  of  Burke's 
pensions  was  sold  to  pay  Government  the  debt,  and 
the  purchaser's  life  was  substituted  for  Burke's ;  so 
that  de  facto,  the  public  paid  to  make  good  the  plun- 
der of  themselves ! " 

The  reader  may  be  amused  with  the  following 
extracts :  — 

"  To  the  Editor  of  the  Public  Advertiser. 

"  Wednesday,  Oct.  16. 

"  Sir, 

Anti-Fox's  query  answered  in  your  Paper, 
'  Why  Junius  spared  Lord  Holland  and  family?' 

*  "  This  was  written  in  Burke's  life-time." 
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"  Edmund  B — ke,  when  he  lived  in  a  garret,  got 
acquainted  with  Lord  Holland,  who  was  civil  to 
him,  occasionally  gave  him  a  dinner,  and  a  guinea 
to  find  another,  when  he  could  not  admit  him  from 
his  garb,  and  exterior  figure  and  situation,  to  his 
table. 

"  Charles  keeps  in  friendship  with  him,  and  al- 
ways defends  him  in  company,  (particularly  when 
he  knows  it  will  be  carried  to  Edmund,)  from  being 
the  author  of  Junius,  by  declaring  he  has  a  better 
heart,  and  cannot  be  so  bad  a  man. 

"  He  is  engaged  in  a  scheme,  or  rather  conspiracy, 

with  the  old  fat  cub  S ,  in  buying  up  lands 

at  the  Grenades,  in  order  by  chicane  and  tricks  to 
get  the  lands  from  the  present  legal  possessors  and 
proprietors. 

"  P U,  Lord  Holland's  man,  and  by  his 

directions,  assisted  the  brothers  and  their  cousin, 
and  the  rest  of  the  knot  of  knaves  in  their  deep-laid 
schemes  to  raise  the  India-Stock.  That  is  a  his- 
tory too  well  known  to  be  entered  into. 

"  I  suppose  Mr.  Woodfall,  your  correspondent 
Anti-Fox  is  a  retired  man,  and  lives  in  some  obscure 
corner  in  the  city,  (for  we  in  the  west  know  per- 
fectly well  who  Juniusis;)  but,  if  any  more  of  your 
correspondents  in  the  east  doubt,  and  choose  to  put 
their  queries,  they  shall  be  solved  and  convinced  * 
by  PLINY  JUN." 

Ths  Public  Advertiser,  Oct.  18,  1771. 

"  To  the  Printer  of  the  Public  Advertiser. 
"  Sir, 

In  answer  to  your  Querist  in  Wednesday's 
Paper,  please  to  insert  the  following :  — 

[*  The  reader  will  observe  the  curious  economical  construction 
of  this  sentence,  by  which  the  words  they  shall  be  solved  refer  t-j 
queries,  while  the  word  conduced  without  they  refers  to  correspon- 
dents for  its  nominative.  E.  H.  B.] 
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"  When  Sir  Eardley  Wilmot  was  about  to  resign 
his  office  of  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas, 
Sir  Fletcher  Norton,  though  recently  made  Speaker, 
insinuated,  but  at  a  distance,  his  wishes  of  return- 
ing to  the  channel  of  his  old  profession.  Hints 
were  not  understood.  He  became  sulky :  even  the 
House  saw  a  change  in  his  former  zeal.  Opposi- 
tion thought  of  making  an  acquisition  of  Sir  Flet- 
cher ;  but  Lord  Chatham  was  provided  with  a.  Chan- 
cellor in  the  person  of  Camden.  Lord  Rockingham, 
should  fortune  favour  his  ambition,  had  no  lawyer 
to  assist  him  in  the  Cabinet.  This  drew  Edmund 
to  him,  and  gave  him  the  greatest  hopes  of  him, 
and  a  strict  friendship  immediately  commenced  be- 
tween Edmund  B — ke  and  the  gentle  Knight.  This 
circumstance  might  have  remained  a  secret  to  this 
hour,  had  not  Sir  Fletcher,  in  the  warmth  of  his 
affections,  made  a  parade  of  his  friendship,  by 
pitching  upon  Mr.  Edmund  B — ke  for  the  office  of 
moving  in  the  House  to  address  the  King  to  give 
preferment  to  the  Speaker's  chaplain.  As  this  is 
never  done  but  by  the  most  intimate  friend  of  the 
Right  Honourable  person  for  the  time  in  the  chair, 
the  Treasury-Bench  was  astonished.  Lord  North 
could  scarce  believe  his  eyes  and  ears,  and  a  gene- 
ral whisper  went  round  —  Does  not  this  fact  suffi- 
ciently answer  the  Querists  question  —  *  Why  Ju- 
nius  spares  Sir  Bullface  Doublefee  ? ' 

PLINY,  JUN." 

The  Public  Advertiser,   Oct.  25th,  1771. 

"  To  the  Printer  of  the  Public  Advertiser. 
"  Junius  unmasked. 

Oxford,  Nov.  2. 

"  Sir, 

The  more  I  examine  the  Letters  of  Ju- 
nius, the  more  I  am  convinced  that  they  are  the 
productions  of  Edmund,  the  Jesuit  of  St.  Omer's, 
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I  discover  in  them  the  same  phrases  I  have  heard  him 
utter  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  I  find  the  same 
poetical  flights  and  high-flown  metaphors;  tropes 
and  figures,  that  always  dazzle,  but  never  convince  ; 
bold  assertions  without  proofs,  and  florid  declama- 
tion without  argument ;  in  short,  I  see  evident  marks 
of  considerable  abilities,  attended  with  an  extreme 
want  of  judgment.  These  are  the  characteristics  of 
Edmund ;  he  possesses  indeed  a  multitude  of  ideas, 
and  a  fluency  of  speech ;  but  from  the  petulance  of 
his  manner,  and  his  total  want  of  judgment,  he  ex- 
cites a  general  disgust  in  the  hearers,  and  materially 
injures  the  cause  he  is  hired  to  defend.  He  is  like 
one,  who  wantonly  scatters  flowers  on  the  high-way, 
which  are  soon  trodden  under  foot,  and  become  of- 
fensive to  our  nostrils.  His  parts  are  flashy  indeed, 
but  without  conduct  or  solidity;  his  abilities  are 
useless  to  himself,  and  detrimental  to  his  employers. 
He  is  like  a  vessel  manned  with  a  mutinous  crew, 
carrying  little  ballast,  but  much  canvas,  greatly 
overmasted,  and  exposed  to  a  tempestuous  sea  with- 
out a  rudder  or  compass :  he  is  a  man,  with  whom  it 
is  dangerous  to  be  connected.  Every  speech  he  has 
uttered,  has  hurt  his  party,  every  pamphlet  he  has 
published,  has  injured  his  cause ;  he  is  a  Marplot  in 
politics,  and  a  lame  Duck  in  the  Alley. 

"  Edmund  received  his  education  amongst  the 
Jesuits  at  St.  Omer's,  and  finished  his  studies  in 
Ireland.  If  any  one  will  take  the  trouble  of  reading 
over  the  Letters  qfjunius,  he  will  find  that  Edmund, 
notwithstanding  all  his  '  care  and  pains,'  sometimes 
falls  into  Hibernicisms.  In  one  place  he  says  make 
common  cause :  this  is  not  English,  though,  to  be  sure, 
the  phrase  is  common  enough  in  Dublin.  In  Juniw's 
Letter  of  the  13th  of  August  he  talks  of  the  sophis- 
tries of  a  collegian:  this  expression  is  not  English, 
and  the  word  collegian  is  never  used  in  this  sense, 
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except  in  the  College  of  Dublin,  and  (perhaps)  of 
St.  Omer's.  We  say  indeed  fellow-collegian  ;  but 
at  the  great  schools  here,  those  of  the  college  are 
collegers ;  and  at  our  two  Universities  the  members 
of  a  college  are  called  gownsmen ;  at  Dublin  they 
are  called  collegians.  But  to  enumerate  all  the  Hi- 
bernian phrases  or  idiotisms,  that  occur  in  Junius's 
Letters,  would  swell  this  paper  beyond  all  moderate 
bounds ;  therefore  I  shall  proceed  in  my  account  of 
the  author. 

"  Edmund,  soon  after  his  return  to  Ireland,  began 
to  persaive  that  the  public  profession  of  Popery  was 
not  quite  so  well  calculated  for  the  meridian  of  Dub- 
lin as  of  St.  Omer's.  In  short,  he  saw  that  it  stood 
in  the  way  of  his  ambition ;  for  which  reason  he  per- 
formed the  ceremony  of  recanting,  and  hired  himself 
as  oratorical  preceptor  to  Mr.  Secretary  Hamilton. 
This  gentleman  allowed  him  a  pension  of  £300  a 
year,  and  took  the  credit  of  all  the  oratorical  flour- 
ishes, that  were  furnished  him  by  Edmund :  however 
the  vanity  of  the  latter  soon  induced  him  to  claim 
the  merit  of  his  tropes  and  figures,  though  they  cer- 
tainly were  no  longer  his,  as  he  had  sold  them  for 
a  valuable  consideration.  'Tis  somewhat  whimsical 
too  that  Edmund  has  thought  proper  to  drop  the 

Sungest  child  of  his  brain,  his  favourite  Junius,  at 
r.  Hamilton's  door  ;  it  was  after  a  doubtful  strug- 
gle, in  which  his  ./ear  got  the  better  of  his  vanity ; 
but  in  due  time  vanity  will  resume  her  empire,  and 
father  Edmund  will  claim  his  favourite  child,  when- 
ever he  can  do  it  with  safety. 

"  'Tis  nowalmost  three  years  since  Edmund  began 
to  publish  his  Letters  under  the  signature  of  Junius  ; 
during  that  time  he  has  been  most  diabolically  busy 
in  blackening  and  defaming  the  most  exalted  and 
most  worthy  characters  in  the  kingdom.  He  has 
exerted  every  species  of  falsehood  and  misrepresen 
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tation  ;  he  has  exhausted  every  term  of  scandal,  ob- 
loquy, and  abuse ;  he  has  on  some  occasions  even 
ventured  to  brandish  the  torch  of  sedition ;  he  has 
endeavoured  to  alienate  the  affections  of  the  people 
of  England  from  their  gracious  and  benevolent  So- 
vereign, and  has  laboured  to  plunge  the  nation  into 
all  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war;  but  Providence  has 
hitherto  frustrated  his  execrable  designs, 

"  In  all  his  writings,  under  whatever  signature, 
the  cloven  foot  is  seen,  and  the  apparent  malignity 
defeats  its  own  black  purpose ;  his  violent  and  sedi- 
tious Letters  have  weakened  Opposition ;  his  false 
accusations  against  the  Duke  of  Grafton  and  Lord 
Mansfield  have  confirmed  the  public  opinion,  that 
there  is  no  just  cause  of  complaint  against  either; 
and  his  virulent  attacks  on  the  character  of  our  amia- 
ble Sovereign  have  made  all  good  subjects  more 
eager  to  express  their  loyalty  and  affection. 

OXONIENSIS." 

The  Public  Advertiser,  Nov.  6,  1771. 

"  For  the  Public  Advertiser. 
"  EPIGRAM, 

On  a  report  of  the  political  death  ofjunius,  alias  Edmund  the 
Jesuit : 

Junius  is  dead,  says  common  Fame, 
Yes,  — dead  to  Truth,  and  lost  to  Shame. 

P.  Q." 

The  Public  Advertiser,*  Nov.  9,1771. 

*  "  For  the  Public  Advertiser. 

"  A  political  Parody  on  CATO.  Act  5,  Scene  1. 
I. 

"  CATO  solus,  sitting  in  a  thoughtful  posture ;  in  his  hand  PLATO'S 
book  on  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul.  A  drawn  sword  on  the  table 
by  him :  — 

It  must  be  so — PLATO,  thou  reason'st  well. 

Else  whence  this  pleasing  hope,  this  fond  desire, 

This  longing  after  immortality  ? 
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"  Were  we  disposed,  in  imitation  of  Plutarch,  to 
draw  a  parallel,  the  writer,  whose  talents  those  of 
Junius  seem  most  to  resemble,  is  the  late  Lord 
Bolingbroke.  It  was  probably  this  congeniality  of 
mental  abilities,  rather  than  any  error  in  judgment, 

Or  whence  this  secret  dread,  and  inward  horror 

Of  falling  into  nought  ?  why  shrinks  the  soul 

Back  on  herself,  and  startles  at  destruction  ? 

Tis  the  divinity,  that  stirs  within  us, 

'Tis  heaven  itself,  that  points  out  an  hereafter, 

And  intimates  eternity  to  man. 

Eternity,  thou  pleasing,  dreadful  thought ! 

Through  what  variety  of  untried  being, 

Through  what  new  scenes  and  changes  must  we  pass  ! 

The  wide,  th'  unbounded  prospect  lies  before  me, 

But  shadows,  clouds,  and  darkness  rest  upon  it. 

Here  will  1  hold.    If  there's  a  power  above  us, 

(And  that  there  is,  all  nature  cries  aloud 

Through  all  her  works,)  he  must  delight  in  virtue, 

And  that,  which  he  delights  in,  must  be  happy. 

But  when !  or  where !  — this  world  was  made  for  Caesar, 

I'm  weary  of  conjectures — This  must  end  'em. 

(laying  his  hand  on  his  sword.") 
Thus  am  I  doubly  arm'd :  my  death  and  life ; 
My  bane  and  antidote  are  both  before  me : 
This  in  a  moment  brings  me  to  an  end ; 
But  this  informs  me  I  shall  never  die. 
The  soul  secur'd  in  her  existence  smiles 
At  the  drawn  dagger,  and  denes  its  point. 
The  stars  shall  fade  away,  the  sun  himself 
Grow  dim  with  age,  and  nature  sink  in  years. 
But  thou  shalt  flourish  in  immortal  youth, 
Unhurt  amidst  the  war  of  elements, 
The  wreck  of  matter,  and  the  crush  of  worlds. 

II. 

"  GEORGE  solus,  sitting  in  a  thoughtful  posture  ;  in  his  hand 
JOHNSON'S  False  Alarm  ;  a,  Public  Advertiser,  containing  JUNIVS, 
on  the  table  by  him. 

It  must  be  so — JOHNSON,  thou  reason's!  well : 
Else  whence  this  pleasing  hope,  this  fond  desire, 
This  longing  after  great  authority  ? 
Or  whence  this  secret  dread,  and  inward  horror 
Of  falling  into  nought  ?  why  shrinks  my  soul 
Back  on  herself,  and  startles  at  dissolving? 
'Tis  the  divinumjus,  that  stirs  within  us, 
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that  led  our  author  in  one  of  the  earliest  pieces,  with 
which  he  obliged  the  world,  to  copy  the  stile  and 
sentiments  of  that  noble  writer  so  exactly,  that  the 
performance  passed,  for  some  time,  even  with  the 
critics  and  connoisseurs,  as  a  posthumous  produc- 
tion of  his  Lordship. 

"  This  piece  was  entitled,  *  A  Vindication  of  Na- 
tural Society  ;  or  a  View  of  the  Miseries  and  Evils 
arising  to  Mankind  from  every  Species  of  Artificial 
society.  If  the  title  of  this  tract  carried  with  it  the 
air  of  irony,  its  contents  were  perfectly  conformable ; 
experience,  however,  on  this,  as  on  many  other 
occasions*  serves  sadly  to  confirm  the  veracity  of 
that  trite,  though  pertinent  proverb,  that  '  Truth 
is  often  spoken  in  jest.' 

"  This  little  performance  may  be  regarded  as  a 
certamen  ingenii,  a  kind  of  exercise  of  his  literary  and 

And  intimates  supremacy  to  kings. 
Supremacy,  thou  pleasing,  dangerous  thought ! 
Through  what  variety  of  untried  ministries, 
Through  what  newspapers  and  pamphlets  must  we  pass  ! 
'  The  wide,  th'  unbounded  prospect  lies  before  me, 
But  factions  rage,  and  dulness  rests  upon  it. 
Here  will  I  hold.     If  Englishmen  be  generous, 
(And  that  they  are,  all  London  cries  aloud 
Through  all  her  streets,)  they  must  delight  in  goodness, 
And  he,  whom  they  delight  in,  must  be  happy. 
But  how !  or  why !  —  this  noise  is  made  for  Wilkes, 
I'm  weary  of  conjectures. —  Let  me  read  then. 

(laying  his  hand  on  JuNlUS.) 
Thus  am  I  doubly  arm'd  :  my  death  and  life, 
My  bane  and  antidote  are  both  before  me. 
This  in  a  moment  drives  me  from  my  throne ; 
But  this  informs  me  I  shall  ever  reign. 
A  king  secur'd  in  his  own  conscience,  smiles 
At  the  keen  JUNIUS,  and  defies  his  point. 
The  mob  shall  slink  away,  CHATHAM  himself 
Grow  dim  with  age,  and  TEMPLE  sink  in  years  ; 
But  I  shall  flourish  in  immortal  power 
Unhurt,  amidst  the  war  of  parliaments, 
The  wreck  of  boroughs,  and  the  crush  of  parties. 

RAMPAGER." 

The  Public  Advertiser   Oct.  26, 1771. 
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logical  abilities ;  and  affords  no  mean  proof  of  the 
proficiency  he  had  made  in  the  rhetorical  and  dia- 


lectic arts. 

"  Of  the  same  kind  are  those  little  critiques  on  po- 
litical publications,  with  which  our  author,  about 
that  time,  occasionally  favoured  those  well-known 
farragoes  of  literary  and  political  criticism,  the  Re- 
views :  those  very  heterogeneous  works,  that  during 
a  course  of  upwards  of  twenty  years,  have  worn  a 
very  different  face  at  different  times,  and  have  been 
very  unequally  executed  by  different  authors,  gen- 
tle and  simple,  whigs  and  tories,  learned  and  un- 
learned, sceptical  and  credulous;  composing  the 
most  motley  groupe  of  writers,  that  ever  at  once  in- 
formed and  infested  society.  Had  Junius  the  vanity 
of  a  certain  rival  politician,  now  seated  at  the  Board 
of  Treasury,  he  would  probably  wish  to  have  it  for- 
gotten that  he  ever  acted  the  part  of  an  obscure  and 
anonymous  reviewer ;  but  when  he  reflects  that  they 
were  both  labourers  in  the  same  vineyard  with  men, 
who,  like  themselves,  have  since  risen  to  consider- 
ation and  eminence,  both  in  church  and  state,  he 
must  reflect  also,  with  some  complacency,  on  the 
means,  by  which  they  whetted  their  wits,  to  qualify 
them  for  the  posts  and  offices  they  so  well  do,  or  so 
ardently  wish  to  sustain. 

"  The  reputation  our  author  acquired  by  his  ironi- 
cal vindication  of  natural  society,  received  a  con- 
siderable addition  by  his  celebrated  treatise  on  '  The 
Origin  of  our  Ideas  of  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful,' 
a  work  that  made  its  first  appearance  with  great 
eclat,  and  obtained  the  writer  the  distinguished  ap- 
pellation of  the  English  Longinus.  There  is,  most 
undoubtedly,  great  merit  in  this  performance ;  in 
which  the  author's  ingenuity  is,  however,  more 
conspicuous  than  either  the  extent  of  his  knowledge 
or  the  profundity  of  his  judgment.  The  affectation 
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of  treating  subjects  philosophically,  whose  philoso- 
phical principles  he  should  have  first  discovered, 
hath  induced  him  frequently  to  amuse  us  with  the 
shadow  of  an  argument  instead  of  its  substance. 
Hence  he  bewilders  his  readers  in  the  search  after 
the  origin  of  abstract  and  abstruse  ideas,  by  direct- 
ing them  to  consult  their  imagination  rather  than 
their  perceptions  —  their  conceptions,  which  are 
ever  misleading,  instead  of  their  sensations;  which, 
while  they  are  trusted  no  farther  than  they  can 
reach,  cannot  deceive.  Had  he  made  Lord  Bacon 
his  philosophical  guide,  instead  of  imitating  Lord 
Bolingbroke,  he  would  have  considered  that,  like 
many  other  modern  sophists,  he  begun  at  the  wrong 
end  of  investigation,  by  running  rashly  into  the 
maze  of  metaphysical  speculation,  without  taking 
with  him  the  clue  of  physical  experiment.  Even 
Locke  might  have  taught  him  what  he  did  not  al- 
ways practise  himself,  to  distinguish  between  com- 
plex notions  and  simple  ideas,  and  to  admit  only 
those  of  the  latter,  which  are  evidently  deducible 
from  sense.  The  similarity  of  genius,  already  ob- 
served, which  our  author  possessed,  to  that  of  the 
noble  author  last  mentioned,  is,  in  this  tract,  pe- 
culiarly conspicuous.  Splendid  in  his  diction,  and 
specious  in  his  argument,  he  commanded  the  atten- 
tion, and  captivated  the  fancy  of  the  reader ;  but, 
more  florid  than  perspicuous,  more  superficial  than 
solid,  however  the  flowers  of  his  rhetoric  might  daz- 
zle and  persuade,  the  force  of  his  reasoning  was  in- 
effectual either  to  instruct  or  convince.  In  soaring 
up  to  the  sublime,  he  soared  out  of  sight,  and  with 
the  eccentricity  of  a  comet,  rushed  from  a  blaze  of 
light  into  darkness  and  obscurity.  In  the  pursuit 
of  the  beautiful,  he  carried  his  refinement  to  such  a 
degree  of  delicacy,  that  it  lost  its  essential  quality 
of  pleasing.  The  form  of  beauty  is  no  longer  ami- 
able than  it  is  palpable  to  sense. 
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"  OF  JUNIUS,  therefore  considered  in  the  capacity 
of  a  philosopher,  it  may  be  said  as  of  his  favourite 
BOLINGBROKE,  in  the  words  of  a  late  writer,  that 
*  by  having  endeavoured  at  too  much,  he  has  done 
'  nothing ;  though,  as  a  political  writer,  few  can 
equal,  and  none  exceed  him.'  His  forte,  does  not 
lie  in  developing  the  philosophical  secrets  of  nature, 
and  disclosing  the  mysterious  operations  of  the  hu- 
man mind;  but  in  discovering  the  political  secrets 
of  society,  and  in  exposing  the  iniquitous  machina- 
tions of  government.  And  here  the  comparison 
between  Bolinbroke  and  Junius  ends :  the  great 
abilities  of  the  former  having  been  exerted  to  intro- 
duce the  tyranny  of  arbitrary  power,  and  to  enslave 
his  country;  while  to  the  latter  common  gratitude 
induces  us  to  look  up,  as  to  a  friend  and  benefac- 
tor both  of  his  country  and  of  mankind. 

"  It  has  been  objected,  indeed,  and  that  with  some 
appearance  of  reason,  against  the  disinterestedness 
and  integrity  of  his  charrcter,  that  he  has  made  the 
public  station  ever  subservient  to  his  private  inter- 
est ;  and  that  he  has  not  only  been  actuated  in  his 
political  writings  more  by  a  spirit  of  party  than  of 
patriotism,  but  that  private  pique  hath  often  aggra- 
vated his  censure,  as  personal  attachment  has  ani- 
mated his  applause.  In  answer  to  this  objection,  it 
may  be  observed,  that,  to  possess  the  zeal  and  dis- 
interestedness of  a  patriot  without  the  passions  of  a 
man,  is  impossible  ;  and  were  it  possible,  is  by  no 
means  desirable.  The  cosmopolite,  who  affects  a 
friendship  for  all  mankind  in  general,  is  seldom  a 
friend  to  any  particular  individual.  He,  who  has  a 
kindness  for  every  body,  must  have  a  large  stock  of 
benevolence  indeed  to  have  much  kindness  for  any 
body.  General  good-will  must  flow  from  a  particu- 
lar source ;  and,  as  the  stream  must  be  proportional 
to  the  fountain,  whence  it  springs,  the  more  exten- 
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sive  its  surface,  the  more  shallow  will  be  its  depth. 
In  order  that  a  man  may  be  a  friend  to  others,  it 
behoves  him  to  be  a  constant  friend  to  himself.  If 
Junius,  when  in  office,  had  not  profited  by  the  ac- 
customed and  legal  perquisites  of  his  post,  he  wrould 
have  been  imprudently  his  own  enemy.  That  a 
man  should  make  his  station  also,  in  all  other  re- 
putable respects,  subservient  to  his  interest,  who 
was  not  born  to  an  affluent  fortune,  is  certainly  ex- 
cusable in  an  age  and  country,  which  countenance 
the  first  fortunes  in  the  kingdom,  in  the  shameful 
practices  of  place-hunting,  stock-jobbing,  match- 
making, and  even  match-marring,  for  the  sake  of 
gratifying  the  pitiful  passions  of  avarice  and  petty 
ambition  in  the  saving  or  accumulation  of  a  few 
thousands,  to  add  profusion  to  a  plentiful  patrimo- 
ny. It  is  a  strong  presumption,  however,  that  he 
cannot  be  much  a  knave,  who  is  known  to  be  consi- 
derably duped :  and  that  Junius  is  so  little  an  adept 
n  the  tricks  of  the  alley,  as  to  have  run  great 
risques  of  being  stigmatised,  in  its  cant-phrase,  for 
lame  duck,  is  notorious.  But  our  author,  it  is 
jaid,  hath  not  only  constantly  opposed  administra- 
ion,  when  his  patrons  and  himself  were  out  of 
)lace,  but  has  affected  to  despise,  and  has  really 
neglected  his  fellow-patriots  engaged  in  the  same 
cause ;  and  hath  even  espoused  the  cause,  and  de- 
fended the  persons  of  its  enemies.  We  shall  not 
take  upon  us  very  warmly  to  commend  his  replies 
to  the  several  pamphlets  and  papers  written  in  sup- 
port of  the  ministers  preceding  and  succeeding  the 
Rockingham-administration.  *  These  were  un- 

*  "  Among  which  the  replies  to  the  Budget,  and  the  Considerations 
of  the  present  State  of  the  Nation,  with  others  of  less  note  are  im- 
puted to  our  author." — [The  tract  entitled  The  Budget  was  written, 
not  by  Burke,  but  by  David  Hartley,  Esq.  M.P.  for  Hull,  and  it  is 
reprinted  as  his  composition  in  Debrett's  Collection  of  Scarce  and 
Interesting  Tracts,  1788.  8vo.  V.  1.  p.  299-319.,  where  is  inserted 
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doubtedly  dictated  in  some  measure  by  the  spirit  of 
party,  and  were,  confessedly,  more  immediately  cal- 
culated for  the  service  of  his  patrons  than  for  that 
of  the  nation.  It  is  some  extenuation,  however,  if 
not  a  total  exculpation,  of  the  criminality  of  those 
productions,  if  our  author  really  thought,  as  no  doubt 
he  professes  to  do,  that  the  interest  of  his  patrons, 
and  that  of  his  country,  are  inseparably  connected." 
Anecdotes  of  Junius,  to  which  is  prefixed  the  King's 
Reply*  1771.  8vo.  p.  27. 

APPENDICULA  I. 

In  p.  207. 1  have  introduced  a  note  on  a  celebrated  pas- 
sage in  Horace,  written  by  Sir  Philip  Francis.  I  now  add 
the  following  remarks  by  my  friend,  John  Symmons  Esq. : — 

"  I  have  received  and  read  with  very  great  pleasure  and 
information  your  Junius.  Now,  to  fill  up  the  page  with  a 

p.  319-365.,  the  reply  by  Thos.  Whately  Esq.  Secretary  to  the 
Treasury.  See  also  Almon's  Biographical,  Literary,  and  Political 
Anecdote*  of  Several  of  the  Most  Eminent  Persons  of  the  Present  Aye, 
2,103.144.  E.  H.  B.] 

*  "  As  to  the  extreme  severity,  with  which  Junius  has  occasion- 
ally treated  some  respectable  characters,  it  is  to  be  considered, 
that  in  regard  to  the  circumstances,  for  which  they  are  censured, 
they  are  far  from  being  respectable ;  and  that  their  allowed  me- 
rit, or  accustomed  distinction,  in  other  respects,  required  for  the 
sake  of  example,  a  more  than  ordinary  severity  of  chastisement. 
The  cause  of  truth,  ef  justice,  of  his  country,  demanded  the  cas- 
tigation  of  such  superior  delinquents,  from  the  hands  of  him 
only,  who  was  so  well  qualified  to  inflict  it.  As  a  mitigation, 
however,  of  this  severity,  and  an  exculpation  of  Junius  from  the 
rancour  of  so  much  personal  resentment,  it  is  to  be  further  ob- 
served, that  though  the  stile  and  sentiment  of  the  letters  in  ques- 
tion maybe  imputed  to  one  writer,  the  materials  of  information 
with  which  they  abound,  were  furnished  by  different  bands.  Ju- 
nius is  in  this  view  a  junto,  of  which  Nos  numerus  sumus,  might 
indeed  with  propriety  be  the  motto  of  some ;  but  others  had  not 
only  their  suggestions  and  instructions  to  offer,  but  also  their 
piques  and  disappointments  to  revenge.  If  Junius  was  sometimes 
influenced  by  these,  he  is  the  more  excusable ;  as,  however  severe 
his  reprehensions,  they  appear  to  have  ever  been  founded  on  jus- 
tice and  truth.  This  association,  under  a  single  name,  appears 
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little  chat,  I  do  not  at  all  approve  of  Mr.  Fowke's  and  Sir 
IP.  Francis's  interpretation  of  quern  vocas.  I  am  decidedly 
for 


quern  vocas 

Dilecte,  MtEcenas, 

'  Whom  thou  gavest  the  title  to,  of  my  dear!'  The 
other  sense  would  be  a  premature  and  a  very  awkward  an- 
ticipation of  what  afterwards  follows,  in  the  fervour  of 
composition.  The  poet  is  by  no  means  mounted  to  that 
height  at  the  beginning.  He  begins  with  matter  of  fact, 
his  being  obscurely  born,  and  yet  being  a  friend  of  Maecenas. 
He  then  quietly  and  plainly  augurs  the  immortality  of  his 
name,  which  turned  out  to  be  also  matter  of  fact.  My  dear 
3ir,  he  is  not  mounted  on  a  cloud  yet.  Gently,  gently,  good 
Mr.  Fowke  !  Why  should  Maecenas  be  calling  him  back  ? 
Johnson  and  Wakefield  were  surprized  into  a  consent ;  cer- 
tainly the  former;  the  latter  was  capable  of  a  serious 
consent." 

Extract  from  a  Letter  of  John  Symmons  Esq.  dated 
Paris,  Jan.  8,  1828. 

»  have  been  of  some  consequence  to  the  personal  safety  of  this 
writer ;  who,  as  he  could  not  take  upon  him  to  be  the  author  of 
all  the  anecdotes  communicated  to  him,  and  at  the  same  time  was 
not  authorised  to  disclose  the  informant,  could  not  be  expected 

o  justify  in  his  own  person  every  thing,  for  which  he  might  be 
called  to  account.  The  communicating  parties  therefore  bound 
themselves,  it  seems,  reciprocally  to  support  each  other  ;  a  cir- 
cumstance, of  which  the  real  Junius  was  wise  enough  to  profit  in 
an  altercation,  that  happened  between  him  and  a  gentleman  of  rank 
in  the  army,  who  had  been  very  roughly  handled  in  one  of  his 
Letters.  '  I  am  informed,  Sir,'  said  the  officer,  '  that  you  wrote 

*  the  Letter,  which  appeared  in  to-day's  Public  Advertiser,  under 
'  the  signature  of  JUMUS.     I  shall  be  obliged  to  you  if  you  would 

*  tell  me  whether  you  did  or  not.'     '  Really,  Sir,'  replied  our  au- 
thor, '  that  is  a  question  I  cannot  be  so  obliging  as  to  answer,  as 
'  1  see  no  reason  for  your  asking  me  the  question.     If  you  believe 
'  your  informer,  it  is  needless,  and  if  you  do  not,  it  is  rather  rude 
'  to  found  your  suspicions  of  me  on  the  information  of  one  you 
'  suspect  to  be  a  liar.'     '  Sir,'  retorted  the  officer  warmly, '  Lord 
'  T  —  challenged  Mr.  W  —  on  a  similar  occasion,  and  I  think  it  is 
'  a  question  a  gentleman  has  a  right  to  ask,  and  a  reason  to  expect 
'  an  answer.'  — '  You,  Sir,'  returned  JUNIUS  coolly, '  may  adopt 
'  the  conduct  of  Lord  T — if  you  please  ;  but  I  assure  you,  I  shall 

*  not  make  Mr.  WILKES'S  the  standard  of  mine,'  '  I  am  determined 
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There  is  a  mention  of  Mr.  Joseph  Fowke  in  the  following 
Letter  from  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  to  Francis  Fowke,  Esq., 
which  is  inserted  in  the  Omnium  Gatherum,  or  Bath,  Bris- 
tol, and  Cheltenham  Literary  Repository,  by  Us  Two,  No.  2. 
p.  43. ;  for  the  loan  of  which  book,  long  out  of  print,  I  am 
indebted  to  the  politeness  and  friendliness  of  the  Rev.  R 
Warner :  — 

«  July  11, 1776. 
"SlB, 

I  received,  some  weeks  ago,  a  collection  of 
papers,  which  contains  the  Trial  of  my  dear  friend,  Joseph 
Fowke  ;  of  whom  I  cannot  easily  be  induced  to  think  other- 
wise than  well,  and  who  seems  to  have  been  injured  by  the 
prosecution  and  the  sentence.  His  first  desire  is  that  I 
should  prepare  his  narrative  for  the  press ;  his  second,  that, 
if  I  cannot  gratify  him  by  publication,  I  would  transmit 
them  to  you. 

"  To  a  compliance  with  his  first  request,  I  have  this  ob- 
jection, that  I  live  in  a  reciprocation  of  civility  with  Mr. 
Hastings,  and  therefore  cannot  properly  diffuse  a  narrative 
intended  to  bring  upon  him  the  censure  of  the  public.  Of 
two  adversaries,  it  would  be  rash  to  condemn  either  upon 

'  I  will  somehow  have  satisfaction.'  '  You  are  perfectly  right,  sir, 
'  but  you  Lave  no  right  to  make  me  determine  the  quo  modo.'  f  Are 
'  not  you  J  u  N i u  s  ?'  angrily  — '  If  1  were,  sir,  and  you  were  to  de- 
'  spatch  one  JUNIUS  to  day,  you  would  have  another  to  encounter 
'  before  the  end  of  the  week,'  turning  round  on  his  heel  and  walk- 
ing away.  The  military  gentleman  was  ready  to  burst  with  rage 
at  the  affected  sang-froid  of  our  author,  but  not  having  the  keen- 
killing  stomach  of  a  Bobadil,  he  stifled  his  resentment,  and  suffered 
the  matter  to  drop.  A  more  pleasant  instance  of  this  multifarious 
character  of  JUNIUS  was  given  the  public,  in  his  hasty  and  inad- 
vertent reply  to  a  Letter  addressed  to  him  in  the  Newspapers  by  a 
supposed  female  writer ;  to  which  our  author,  in  his  gaite  de 
cceur,  returned  so  light  and  ludicrous  an  answer,  that  it  was  con- 
demned, it  seems,  in  full  conclave,  by  the  graver  part  of  the  in- 
dividual units  of  the  junto ;  whether  because  they  judged  its  wit 
to  be  incompatible  with  politics,  or  that  they  thought  its  levity 
unbecoming  the  pen  of  a  writer,  engaged  in  the  discussion  of  the 
important  affairs  of  government.  Junius,  therefore,  was  reduced 
to  the  disagreeable  task  of  disowning  his  own  hand-writing,  and 
imputing  the  fault  to  a  mistake  of  the  printer ;  who,  it  was  pre- 
tended, was  deceived  by  a  striking  similitude  of  the  penmanship. 
But  could  this  similitude  be  accidental  ?  Or,  could  a  correspon- 
dent not  in  the  secret  of  the  junto,  copy  the  hand-writing  of  Ju- 
nius so  nearly,  as  to  deceive  the  printer?  CredatJudteusApella." 
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the  evidence  of  the  other ;  and  a  common  friend  must  keep 
himself  suspended,  at  least  till  he  has  heard  both. 

"  I  am  therefore  ready  to  transmit  to  you  the  papers, 
which  have  been  seen  only  by  myself,  and  beg  to  be  inform- 
ed how  they  may  be  conveyed  to  you.  I  see  no  legal  objec- 
tion to  the  publication ;  and  of  prudential  reasons,  Mr. 
Fowke  and  you  will  be  allowed  to  be  fitter  judges. 

"  If  you  would  have  me  send  them,  let  me  have  proper 
directions ;  if  a  messenger  is  to  call  for  them,  give  me  notice 
by  the  post,  that  they  may  be  ready  for  delivery. 

'•  To  do  my  dear  Mr.  Fowke  any  good,  would  give  me 
pleasure ;  I  hope  for  some  opportunity  of  performing  the 
duties  of  friendship  to  him,  without  violating  them  with 
regard  to  another. 

"  I  am,  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

SAMUEL  JOHNSON." 

The  word  Fowke  does  not  appear  in  the  Index  to  BoswelTs 
Life  of  Johnson. 

APPENDICULA  II. 

In  p.  362.  I  have  introduced  a  quotation  from  Sir  Philip 
Francis's  Letter  Missive  to  Lord  Holland  about  the  Heca- 
tompedon  and  the  Parthenon,  about  Phidias  and  ancient 
statues.  I  consulted  my  intelligent  and  esteemed  friend, 
the  Rev.  T.  S.  Hughes,  B.  D.,  on  the  subject,  and  he  favoured 
me  with  the  following  observations  in  his  reply :  — 

' '  With  respect  to  the  work  in  toto,  it  appears  to  me  very 
like  the  effort  of  a  man,  who  did  not  write  Junius,  but 
wished  it  to  be  thought  he  did.  It  is  clever,  and  has  many 
pointed  passages,  but  not  the  raciness  of  Junius's  style. 
With  regard  to  the  part,  to  which  you  have  particularly 
drawn  my  attention,  I  should  say  that  the  remarks  of  Sir 
Philip  are  in  general  very  just  and  true.  Those  concerning 
the  gold  and  ivory  statues  agree  in  the  main  with  the  great 
and  splendid  work  of  Quatre-Mere  de  Quincy  on  the  Chrys- 
elephantine Statuary.  With  regard  to  the  Hecatompedon 
(p.  64.,)  he  is  right  —  it  was  the  old  Temple  burnt  and  de- 
stroyed by  the  Persians,  and  a  vast  many  of  the  stones, 
which  composed  it,  especially  those  of  the  pillars,  are  at  this 
day  to  be  seen,  (according  to  the  conjectures  of  able  anti- 
quaries,) worked  up  in  the  walls  of  the  Acropolis.  As  for 
Stuart,  though  a  fine  architect,  he  was  not  a  very  accurate 
scholar.  Sir  Philip  is  wrong,  when  he  says  that  only  the 
statues  of  Jupiter  were  ever  represented  in  a  sitting  posture : 
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take  the  following  instance  of  the  contrary  from  Pausanias, 
(Corinth.  2,17.)  To  Sedya\jj,a  rifs"Hpas  eVt  dpovov 
/cdOrjTai  fjueyedet,  f^eya,  yjpvaov  fj,ev  KOL  eXe^ai/ros-, 
IIo\VK\,etTov  8e  e'pyov.  His  remark  in  capitals  at  the 
bottom  of  p.  72.  seems  to  me  a  very  happy  one.  In  the 
words  of  Sir  Philip,  vive  et  vale  !  " 
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